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2  .       TB^.-CrNJDER-MOUNDS   OF   BELLARY. 

•        •    •  • 

•  •  •       • 
^ow. 'the'  deep    and    rapid   current   of    the   Tungabhadra. 

, ;,  -4.  writer,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  his  first  view 
•  of  the  site  of  the  city,  thus  describes  the  scene: — "Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  for  ten  square  miles  there  is  nothing 
between  heaven  and  earth  but  boulders;  the  earth  is 
paved  with  them,  the  sky  is  pierced  with  them,  and  their 
granite  particles  glitter  and  scintillate  in  the  morning 
sun  .  •  .  •  *  literally  in  thousands  of  all  sizes,  .... 
heaps  upon  heaps,  in  one  instance  250  feet  in  height." 

My  personal  belief  is  that  in  former  years  this  whole 
tract  was  covered  with  forest,  though  now  in  most  places 
so  barren,  and  that  the  ancient  tribes  who  dwelt  therein 
had  the  cool  and  comfortable  shade  of  trees  over  their 
heads,  as  well  as  ready-made  dwellings  to  live  in  amongst 
the  crags  and  huge  broken  masses  of  gneiss  and  granite. 
Everywhere  are  found  neolithic  celts  and  implements — 
polished  axe*  heads,  hammers,  mealing-stones,  bone-crushers, 
with  some  few  flint  or  agate  flakes  and  cores;  and  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Peacock  Hills,  a  range  about  four  miles  east 
of  Bellary,  there  are  in  the  sides  of  several  boulders  many 
hollows  scooped,  in  which  the  old  workers  had  polished  their 
weapons.  The  gneiss  is  here  crossed  by  an  enormous  dyke 
of  trap  rock,  and  the  armourers  of  those  days  had  selected 
the  spot  for  one  of  their  principal  workshops. 

In  the  plains  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  two  very 
curious  and  large  cinder-mounds ;  and  it  is  to  these  cinder- 
mounds,  and  to  others  similar  to  them  found  in  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  am  anxious  to  call 
attention  in  the  present  paper. 

I  have  purposely  prefaced  my  observations  with  a  slight 
description,  which  connects  the  dwelling-places  of  neolithic 
man  with  the  principal  city  of  the  great  Vijayanagar 
kingdom,  for  the  reason  that,  while  general  opinion  hitherto 
has  held  all  the  cinder-mounds  to  be  the  work  of  the  pre- 
historic races  of  Southern  India,  I  hold  myself  that  there 
is  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  some  may  be,  after  all, 
of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  that  their  origin  can  be 
plausibly  explained  otherwise. 
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the  specimeDs  submitted  to  him  to  be  "  nodular  and  tufaceous 
carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  calcined  and  semi-vitriBedy 
which,  probably  from  having  been  long  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  have  imbibed  again  some  carbonic  acid." 

The  Budigunta  mound  is  described  by  Mr.  Newbold  as 
dome-shaped,  46  feet  in  height  and  420  feet  in  circumference, 
entirely  formed  of  scorious  ashes. 

''Towards  the  summit  they  are  whitish  and  friable,  and 
appear  to  have  been  crushed,  but  nearer  the  base  are  seen 
larger  masses  ....  shiniug,  semi  -  vitrified.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  more  calcined  portions  is  highly 
vesicular,  not  homogeneous,  but  imbedding  in  its  cavities 
whitish  friable  ashes  and  hard  dark-green  or  black  cellular 
cinders."  Mr.  Newbold  found  in  the  Budigunta  mound 
a  piece  of  hornblende  rock  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  fashioned  by  human  agency — "probably  a  portion  of 
some  ancient  vessel." 

One  of  the  Peacock  Hill  mounds,  that  nearest  to  the 
rocks,  is  described  very  accurately  by  Newbold.  It  is  about 
15  feet  in  height,  having  a  tabular  but  somewhat  concave 
summit,  which  is  "  girt  in  by  a  low  rugged  wall,  composed 
of  semi-vitrified  blocks  of  scorious  ashes  loosely  piled 
together.  Its  longest  diameter  is  93  feet.  Fragments  of 
rude  pottery  were  found  on  the  surface."  The  explorer 
made  excavations  in  the  mound.  He  found  that  the  upper 
portion,  to  the  depth  of  4^  feet,  consisted  of  ashy-grey  earth 
and  ashes,  with  horizontal  bands  of  a  darker  colour  and 
of  a  soft  chalky  texture,  "portions  of  which  were  slightly 
unctuous  to  the  touch."  Below  this  lay  a  bed  of  scorious 
ashes,  partly  vitrified  and  about  5  feet  thick.  Then  a 
foot  of  ashes  similar  to  the  former  mixed  with  fragments 
which  resembled  charcoal.  Underneath  was  a  bed  2^  feet 
thick  of  a  dark  earth,  and  below  this  a  bed  3  feet  thick  of 
gravel,  the  detritus  of  the  main  rock  on  which  it  rested. 
This  last  affords  positive  proof  that  the  remains  are  not  of 
volcanic  origin. 

"  All  the  ashy  earths,"  says  Lieut.  Newbold,  "  and  most 
of  the  less  vitrified  fragments  of  the  scorious  ashes,  effervesce 
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whole,  however,  the  human  ashes  are  of  a  lighter  and 
less  vitreous  character,  arising  evidently  from  the  less 
degree  and  continuance  of  heat  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bodies  at  the 
present  day  being  generally .  burnt  singly  on  separate 
pyres  ....  The  greater  weight,  density,  and  higher 
state  of  vitrification  of  the  scorious  ashes  of  the  mounds 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  intensity  of  heat 
under  pressure  to  which  they  were  subject.  For  if  we  are 
disposed  to  admit  that  there  are  gleanings  of  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Hindus,  that  these  ashes  are  really  animal 
remains,  or  if,  after  a  more  minute  analysis  than  I  have 
the  means  of  rendering,  they  prove  to  be  what  they 
certainly  most  resemble,  it  is  apparent  from  the  density 
exhibited  in  the  section  of  the  mound  opened,  the  large 
size  of  the  masses  of  the  scoriae,  and  their  state  of  vitri- 
fication, that  they  must  have  been  the  result  of  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  enormous  and  long- continued  fires.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  they  cannot  be  the  ashes  of  individual 
funeral  pyres  collected  into  heaps  ....  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  mounds  are  almost  always  found  in 
sequestered  spots  at  a  distance  from  any  town." 

The  writer  then  points  out  that  though  in  the  case  of 
both  calcined  human  remains  and  of  burnt  limestone  there 
exists  free  lime  which,  having  attracted  carbonic  acid  from 
atmospheric  exposure,  would  efiervesce  slightly  when  treated 
with  acids,  a  state  of  things  observed  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  these  ancient  mounds,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  scoriae  by  a  gentleman  in  Manchester 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  phosphoric  acid  with  lime  in 
them — "  a  fact  which  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  their  animal 
origin." 

Such  was  Lieut.  Newbold's  decided  opinion  in  the  year 
1843.  Fifty-five  years  later,  viz.  in  the  current  year, 
I  handed  over  some  specimens  obtained  from  these  same 
mounds,  and  brought  by  myself  to  England,  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Watts,  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  the  Museum  in  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  asking  him  whether  modern  examination 
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would  confirm  or  disprove  the  notion  that  the  mounds  were 
the  remains  of  enormous  pyres,  on  which  in  fierce  heat 
were  consumed  the  bodies  of  either  human  beings  or 
animals.^  Mr.  "Watts  has  kindly  given  me  the  following 
written  opinion: — 

**  These  specimens  are  certainly  not  volcanic  slags,  nor 
are  they  derived  from  any  process  of  ore-smelting.  They 
do  not  appear,  either,  to  be  such  slags  as  result  from  lime- 
burning,  glass-  or  brick-making. 

"The  large  specimen  from  Nimbapuram  consists  of 
a  glassy  slag,  which  has  caught  up  while  melted  numerous 
bits  of  grit  of  various  sorts,  chiefly  felspar  and  quartz. 
As  Lieut.  Newbold  points  out,  this  is  the  surface  dust 
resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  rocks  on  which  the 
mounds  are  situated.  Fragments  of  bone  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  slag. 

''The  smaller  specimen  from  Budigunta  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  slag  with  ashy  matter  which  is  probably  the 
result  of  burning  fuel.  The  light-coloured  slag  is  deeply 
coloured  at  contact  with  the  dark  ash.  The  microscopic 
aspect  of  the  slag  is  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  speciiuen, 
but  the  cavities  contain,  in  greater  abundance,  numerous 
minute  bundles  of  crystals,  almost  certainly  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  have  been  deposited  in  them  since  the  slag 
cooled  down.  These  account  for  the  eflervescence  of  the 
slag  with  acid,  and  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  on  the  lime  salts  in  the  slag. 

"  The  specimens  from  the  Peacock  Hills  near  Bellary 
seem  to  be  practically  the  same  us  in  the  Budigunta 
specimen.  The  dark  colour  of  the  ash  disappears  in  heatiiig, 
and  is  evidently  the  relic  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  tlje 
fuel  still  left  in  the  ash. 

"Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  has  examined  the  bones  in  this  box, 
and  finds  that  while  one  specimen  is  undoubtedly  human, 
two  are  certainly  not  human,  and  the  rest  are  inde- 
terminable." 

^  One  of  mj  specimens  was  from  Budigunta,  the  larger  from  Nimbapuram. 
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We  may  then  assume  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty 
that  these  great  mounds  are  the  remains  of  enormous  pyres 
on  which  were  burnt  the  bodies  of  animals  or  human  beings, 
or  both. 

But  why  P  And  when  P  Let  us  consider  the  latter  first. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  remains  must 
belong  to  the  prehistoric  races.  They  seem  to  indicate  the 
destruction  by  burning  of  animal  substances,  possibly  bodies 
of  human  beings,  alive  or  dead.  Mr.  Newbold  pointed 
out  two  ways  in  which  the  ancient  races  may  have  caused 
these  mounds.  First,  there  is  mention  in  a  Hindu  work, 
the  Parasu  Rama  Vijaya,  of  women  consuming  themselves 
en  masse  on  the  same  pyre  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands 
slain  in  battle;  and  in  an  old  Tamil  record  the  women  of 
a  whole  aboriginal  tribe  are  represented  as  causing  a  great 
pile  of  fire  to  be  kindled,  into  which  they  leaped,  and  died 
execrating  their  enemies,  the  Hindus,  who,  by  treachery, 
liad  succeeded  in  slaughtering  every  male  of  their  clan. 
Secondly,  what  more  probable,  he  says,  than  that  the 
mounds  are  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  slain,  burnt  collectively 
after  some  battle  —  monuments  perhaps  of  the  bloody 
struggles  that  took  place  between  the  early  Brahmanical 
settlers  and  the  savage  aborigines  P 

Or  they  might,  he  thinks,  even  be,  as  held  by  the  Hindus 
themselves,  the  remains  of  great  sacrificial  holocausts 
performed  by  the  Blshis  of  old,  since  the  annals  of  the 
country  abound  in  allusions  to  both  bestial  and  human 
sacrifices  on  a  fearful  scale  of  magnitude,  made  for  the 
attainment  of  supernatural  power,  for  the  discovery  of 
hidden  treasure,  in  propitiation  of  malign  spirits,  or  to 
deities  presiding  over  agriculture  and  commerce. 

But  must  we  go  so  far  back  in  history  ?  Surely  the 
fact  that  they  are  found  in  a  country  where  most  undoubtedly 
the  races  that  used  neolithic  weapons  resided,  need  not 
be  accepted  as  conclusively  establishing  that  the  neolithic 
races  were  the  creators  of  these  mounds.  For  neolithic 
remains  are  found  all  over  the  district,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  celt  here  and   there   amongst   the   debris   would   not 
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sofficientlj  support  such  a  theory.  I  think  it  suffices  to 
corae  down  to  much  more  modern  times,  and  though  the 
notion  of  vast  human  and  animal  sacrifices  carried  out  by 
the  ancient  races  may  possess  a  charm  to  the  antiquarian 
mind  we  must  be  careful  to  g^ard  against  a  too  hasty 
acceptance  of  it. 

I  ask,  then,  is  it  or  is  it  not  possible  that  these  mounds 
may  be  only  from  three  to  five  hundred  years  oldp  If 
so,  they  may  have  been  caused  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  ways : — 

For  the  first.  This  country  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
carnage  and  wholesale  massacres  during  the  wars  between 
the  Muhammadan  kings  of  the  Dakhan  and  the  Hindu 
kings  of  Yijayanagar.  There  were  bloody  battles  in  the 
plains  and  vengeful  slaughters  of  citizens  after  the  capture 
of  fortresses.  At  Adoni,  forty  miles  north-north-east  of 
the  Peacock  Hills,  Muhammad  Shah  BahmanI,  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  slew  70,000  Hindus.  Outside  Vijayanagar  the 
Muhammadan  confederation  massacred  all  the  inhabitants 
in  the  suburbs,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  great  city  their 
excesses  knew  no  bounds.  Is  it  not  possible  that  on  the 
sites  where  so  many  thousands  of  dead  lay  in  the  burning 
eun  the  Muhammadan  commanders  may  have  collected  the 
remains  and  consumed  them  in  vast  pyres  to  prevent 
pestilence  amongst  their  troops?  The  situations  of  the 
mounds  certainly  do  not  militate  against  this  theory — 
rather  the  reverse.  Witness  the  mound  at  Budigunta,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  pass  described  above,  the  very  place 
where  terrific  hand-to-hand  fighting  may  be  conceived  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  one  of  the 
principal  approaches  to  the  Hindu  capital. 

Or  if  this  is  too  commonplace  an  explanation,  I  will 
offer  one  more  romantic,  which  might  at  least  account  fur 
the  enormous  mound  amongst  the  rocky  hills  at  Nimbapur 
on  the  river  outside  Vijayanagar.  The  Hindu  dynasty 
that  ruled,  at  that  place,  over  all  Southern  India  for  two 
centuries  was  founded  about  the  year  1336  a.d.  In  1442 
the  capital  was  visited  by  'Abdur  Bazzak,  ambassador  from 
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Persia,  and  we  have  in  his  Matla'uS'Sa'dain  ^  a  glowing 
description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign,  amongst 
whose  cherished  possessions  was  a  seraglio  of  700  ladies — 
princesses  and  others. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  Nicolo 
Conti,  an  Italian  traveller,  went  to  Vijayanagar,  and  from 
his  rather  short  account  of  the  place  I  extract  the  following 
passage  ^ : — **  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  please,  who  are  burnt  with  their  dead 
husbands.  Their  king  is  more  powerful  than  all  the 
other  kings  of  India.  He  takes  to  himself  twelve  thousand 
wives,  of  whom  four  thousand  follow  him  on  foot  wherever 
he  may  go,  and  are  employed  solely  in  the  service  of  the 
kitchen.  A  like  number,  more  handsomely  equipped,  ride 
on  horseback.  The  remainder  are  carried  by  men  in  litters, 
of  whom  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  are  selected  as 
his  wives  on  condition  that  at  his  death  they  should 
voluntarily  bum  themselves  with  him,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  great  honour  for  them." 

In  A.D.  1514  Duarte  Barbosa  visited  Vijayanagar,'  and 
he  notes  this  custom  of  aaiiy  stating  that  the  women  of 
the  city  were  burnt  with  their  deceased  husbands  "  in  an 
open  space  outside  the  city,  where  there  is  a  great  fire.'' 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  the  situation  of 
the  Nimbapur  mound.  He  goes  on  to  say : — "  When  the 
king  dies  four  or  five  hundred  women  burn  themselves 
with  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  throw  themselves 
suddenly  into  the  pit  and  fire  where  they  burn  the  body 
of  the  king;  for  the  pit  and  fire  are  very  large,  and 
a  great  quantity  can  be  burned  in  it  ...  .  and  many 
men,  confidants  of  the  king,  burn  themselves  with  him." 

The  next  authority  is  the  traveller  Caesar  Frederic,* 
who,  relating  his  adventures  at  Vijayanagar  in  1567  a.d., 
describes  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  a  widow  becoming 


1  Matla'ui-Sa'dain  (Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India ,  vol.  iy,  pp.  96-126). 
'  Hakluyt  edition,  vol.  xxii. 

*  Haklujrt  edition,  yoI.  xxxt,  p.  93. 

*  Id.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  347. 
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mfi  on  her  husband's  death,  and  the  processions  about  the 
streets,  and  then  writes  (I  discard  the  old  form  of 
spelling) : — "  Then  they  go  out  of  the  city,  and  going 
along  the  river's  side  called  Nigondin,  which  runneth 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  until  they  come  unto  a  place 
where  they  use  to  make  this  burning  of  women  .... 
and  when  there  dieth  any  great  man  his  wife  with  all 
his  [female]  slaves  ....  burn  themselves  together 
with  him." 

Here,  again,  the  description  aptly  coincides  with  the 
situation  of  the  Nimbapur  cinder-mound.  So  that  it  may, 
after  all,  be  merely  the  funeral  pyre  where  for  two  centuries 
successive  holocausts  of  large  numbers  of  living  women  took 
place,  hundreds  being  burnt  at  one  time  at  the  death  of 
every  sovereign,  while  large  numbers  were  similarly 
destroyed  day  by  day — the  wives  of  citizens,  chiefs,  and 
princes,  residents  in  this  very  extensive  and  populous  city. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  as  a  not  unreasonable  explanation 
of  what  must  otherwise  seemingly  remain  inexplicable. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  must  be  specially  noted  the 
annular  shape  of  one  of  the  Peacock  Hill  mounds.  In  this 
one  case  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  could 
have  been  caused  in  the  manner  suggested ;  and  the 
problem  as  to  its  origin  must  be  considered  as  yet  unsolved. 
Mr.  Hubert  Knox,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  it,  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  his 
original  notes,  as  well  as  with  a  letter  written  to  him  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  R.  Bruce  Foote,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India.  Mr.  Foote  knew  the  place  well,  and  his 
opinion  is  therefore  of  much  value.  Both  these  gentlemen 
believe  the  mound  to  be  prehistoric,  and  to  have  been  made 
by  the  tribes  to  whom  must  be  credited  the  stores  of 
neoUthic  axe-heads,  crushers,  and  other  implements  found 
in  abundance  amongst  the  boulders  on  the  hill  above. 
Parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  hill  runs  a  large  trap  dyke, 
and  it  is  of  this  hard  and  durable  material  that  the  weapons 
were  made.  This  dyke,  indeed,  is  almost  certainly  the 
cause  of  there  having  been  a  settlement  here  of  the  tribes 
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that  lived  in  neolithic  days,  a  settlement  of  the  existence 
of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  country,  raised  above 
the  main  forest  below,  and  therefore  exposed  to  pleasant 
breezes,  this  range  of  hills,  with  its  ample  store  of  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  implements  of  all 
sorts,  its  broken  masses  of  cliffs  and  boulders,  amongst 
which  the  inhabitants  could  always  find  shade  when  the 
day  was  hot,  and  protection  when  the  weather  was 
inclement,  would  form  an  ideal  habitation  for  the  tribes 
of  those  days.  And  that  it  did  so  is  plain.  For  not  only 
are  there  found  amongst  the  crevices  remains  of  neolithic 
stone  implements  in  abundance,  but  on  the  rock  faces 
themselves  are  the  hollows  made  by  the  manufacturers  in 
the  act  of  polishing,  while  on  the  boulders  above  are 
a  number  of  graffiti,  many  of  which  are  beyond  doubt  of 
great  antiquity.^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  latter  in  the  present 
paper,  but  merely  note  in  passing  that  the  presence,  amongst 
the  representations  here  given,  of  animals  most  commonly 
found  amongst  forests  has  tended  to  strengthen  my  belief 
that  in  former  days  the  jungle  covered  this  country  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case.  The  animals 
to  which  I  allude  are  elephants,  bears,  monkeys,  deer  or 
elk  with  branching  horns,  and  peafowl. 

In  the  plain  close  under  this  hill  to  the  east  are  two 
large  cinder-mounds.  One  is  solid  and  lofty,  and  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  manner  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 
The  other,  however,  is  different.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
ring  formed  by  a  mound  about  five  feet  high,  with  the 
centre  of  the  ring  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  surrounding  it.  The  ring  measures  about  thirty 
yards  across  its  diameter.  Mr.  Enox  notes  that  he  and 
Air.  Fawcett  cut  a  trench  across  the  enclosed  space.  "  We 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  inside  consists  of  ashes  which 


^  Mr.  F.  Fawcett  read  a  paper  about  these  before  the  Ninth  Congress  of 
Orientalists  in  London. 
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lay  on  the  earth  about  the  level  of  the  field  outside.  Our 
trench  was  carried  up  to  the  hard  bank  which  encloses 
the  mound.  This  bank  had  a  nearly  perpendicular  section 
inside,  and  a  sloping  section  outside  ....  specimens 
of  the  cinders  were  submitted  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Foote  .... 
we  found  bones  and  pottery  among  the  ashes,  but  not 
a  single  worked  stone.  Mr.  Fawcett  took  the  bones  which 
seem  determinable  to  England.  They  have  been  identified 
as  chiefly  those  of  rodents." 

This  last  statement  must  certainly  be  traversed  by  an 
inspection  of  some  of  the  bones  now  shown,  which  are  too 
large  to  have  belonged  to  any  known  rodent;  while  I  am 
fortified  by  the  opinion  of  experts  in  the  Geological  Museum 
in  Jermyn  Street.  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  as  already  stated, 
declared  one  of  the  bones  to  be  certainly  human.  Possibly 
for  '*  rodent "  we  should  read  '*  ruminant." 

Mr.  Bruce  Foote's  opinion  on  the  specimens  is  important. 
He  writes,  under  date  August  1,  1891 — "I  have  examined 
the  contents  of  the  box  carefully.  The  specimens  without 
exception  are  slag  or  ash — not  a  trace  of  tufa.  The  ash 
shows  in  many  cases  traces  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  rather 
comminuted  state,  such  as  you  see  it  in  buffalo's  dung. 
Some  of  the  ash  is  still  full  of  carbonaceous  matter,  evidently 
from  imperfect  combustion.  I  am  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  think  the  wider  heaps  due  to  the  combustion  of  great 
heaps  of  cattle  manure  and  straw."  He  then  refers  to 
a  custom  he  had  heard  of  as  existing  in  South  Africa,  where 
some  tribes  pile  up  their  cattle  manure  in  banks  inside  their 
thorn  zaribas,  **  Such  accumulations  of  manure  when  dry 
would  have  been  very  liable  to  take  fire,  and  would  have 
smouldered  away  slowly  if  very  tightly  pressed  down,  or 
burned  fast  where  loosely  packed.  When  clayey  sand  or 
felspathic  sand  was  mixed  with  the  dung,  and  the  heat 
fierce  enough,  it  would  inevitably  form  a  slaggy  cinder, 
but  where  pure  the  soft  ash  would  be  produced  .... 
One  bone  must  have  been  scraped  with  a  moderately  sharp 
implement,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  to  have  been  carved  into 
some  definite  object     ....     The  total  absence  of  stone 
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implements  in  the  excavated  part  is  a  puzzling  fact,  for 
I  certainly  found  celts,  mealing-stones,  and  corn-crushers, 
in  some  quantity,  in  the  Sanavasapur  camp,  together  with 
pottery  in  considerable  variety."  One  piece  of  pottery  was 
found  in  this  Eapgal  (Peacock  Hill)  circle,  and  is  now 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Foote  sums  up  his  views  on  the  several  mounds  in 
the  Bellary  district  thus: — "The  zariba  cattle-manure  theory 
will  only  hold  good  for  such  cinder-mounds  as  ^re  really 
camps.  Some  of  the  others,  such  as  Budikanama, 
Nimb&pur,  and  Sugur,  appear  to  have  been  really  funeral 
pyres.  Gadigandr,  Eanchagar-Bellagal,  and  the  Kapgal 
mounds  I  am  doubtful  about ;  but  Sanavasapur,  Lingadihalli, 
and  Halakandi  I  incline  to  regard  as  genuine  zariba  camps. 
The  smaller  cinder-mounds  at  Sangankal,  Kuriguppa,  and 
K&kaballa  I  regard  as  great  feasting-places ;  the  number 
of  mealing-stones,  corn -crushers,  and  pounders  they  shewed, 
together  with  the  lot  of  bones  chiefly  of  oxen,  makes  this 
idea  quite  probable." 

According  to  this  authority,  therefore,  the  Bellary  cinder- 
mounds  would  be  divided  into  three  classes,  excluding  three 
of  them  which  are  doubtful. 

1.  Large  feasting-places,  three. 

2.  Gigantic  funeral  pyres,  three. 

3.  Zariba  camps,  three. 

"With  regard  to  No.  2,  Mr.  Foote's  opinion  is  in  accord 
with  mine. 

As  to  No.  3,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  their  size.  The 
Eapgal  mound  is  classed  by  Mr.  Foote  as  "doubtful,"  and 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  zariba  camp  to  be 
so  extremely  small  in  area — only  thirty  yards,  ninety  feet, 
across.  In  a  true  zariba  the  defenders  must  have  room 
to  wield  their  weapons — to  hurl  their  spears,  to  whirl  their 
slings — and  if  we  allow  a  space  of  only  ten  feet  all  round 
the  inner  circumference  for  this  purpose,  we  are  reduced  to 
a  circle  of  seventy  feet  diameter  for  all  the  cattle,  women 
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and  children,  old   men,  and   non-combatants :    this   would 
seem  to  be  far  too  small  for  the  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  then,  and  to  sum  up,  the  situation,  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  is  as  follows.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  cinder-mounds  in  the  Bellary  district. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  of  the  neolithic  age.  Are  they 
all  so? 

A.  Three  appear  to  have  been  enormous  funeral  pyres. 

I  suggest  that  these  may  possibly  owe  their  origin 
to  incineration  of  living  human  beings,  dead 
soldiers,  and  animals  slaughtered  in  battle,  possibly 
of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  a.d. 

B.  The   rest  may   be  of   neolithic   age,  but  some  may 

perhaps  be  more  modem.  Of  these  we  have 
Mr.  Bruce  Foote's  classification. 

(a)  Large  feeisting-places  (three).  I  confess  to 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  may  not  be  smaller 
examples  of  Class  A.  One  of  the  Eapgal  mounds, 
viz.  that  which  is  solid  and  lofty,  I  have  seen,  and 
think  its  shape  and  size  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  anything  connected 
with  mere  feasting. 

(b)  Zariba  camps  (three).  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  those  mentioned  and  can  form  no  opinion. 
But  unless  they  are  much  larger  than  the  annular 
Eapgal  mound  I  cauDot  subscribe  to  the  theory. 

(c)  Doubtful  (three).  Amongst  these  Mr.  Foote 
places  the  annular  Kapgal  mound. 

Tlie  origin  of  this  last  remains  at  present,  to  my  mind, 
an  unsolved  problem. 
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Additional  Notes. 

(p.  9)  That  the  dead  were  sometimes  collected  and  burned 
after  battles,  can  be  proved  by  contemporary  Portuguese 
chronicles. 

(pp.  10,  11)  Purchas,  about  1616,  confirms  these  accounts 
of  wholesale  burning  of  numbers  of  women,  and,  like  Caesar 
Frederic,  describes  them  as  "passing  by  the  river's  side  to 
the  burning-place,"  a  description  which  tallies  with  the 
situation  of  the  Nimbapur  mound. 

(p.  11)  Mr.  Knox  has  written  to  say  that  he  now  accepts 
the  author's  views. 

To  account  for  the  present  small  size  of  some  of  the  pyres, 
in  face  of  the  suggestion  that  they  may  have  originated  in 
the  burning  of  thousands  of  dead  bodies  after  a  battle, 
I  offer  the  following  explanation  : — The  agriculturists  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  use  the  remains  for  manuring  their 
fields.  Year  by  year  the  heaps  would  grow  less  and  less,  the 
ryots  digging  into  them  from  the  outside,  while  the  wind 
blew  the  ashes  and  lighter  materials  from  the  surface.  But 
year  by  year  also  the  untouched  centre  would  become  more 
and  more  indurated.  The  nett  result  would  be  the  perpetual 
exposure  of  a  hardened  core,  left  in  position  because  it  was 
valueless,  and  growing  harder  by  exposure  and  pressure. 
The  greater  size  of  the  mass  at  Nimbapuram  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
rocky  hills,  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  cultivation 
surrounding  it. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that  the  topographical  position 
of  the  known  cinder-mounds  lends  colour  to  the  theory 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  extensive  incinerations 
of  bodies  of  men  slain  in  battle ;  since,  while  neolithic 
remains  of  the  ancient  races  are  met  with  all  over  tbe 
district,  these  mounds  are  only  met  with  on  the  direct 
approaches  to  the  great  Hindu  capital  at  Vijayanagar — the 
main  lines  of  attack. 
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Art.  II. — A  Persian  Manmcnpt  attributed  to  Fakhru*  ddin 
JRdzi.    By  Eetnold  A.  Nicholson. 

This  manuscript,  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  has 
unfortunately  lost  a  number  of  pages  at  the  beginning. 
Neither  title  nor  author's  name  occurs  in  the  text,  but 
inside  the   cover  an   old   Oriental    penman    has    left    the 

following  inscription:  ^p  ^}^jj^  A^^  l^'^  i^\  la.Aj>. 

*ji^  JJl ,  "  The  Preservation  of  Health,  composed  by  Imam 

Fakhru'  ddin   RazI  —  may  God  make  bright   his  tomb !  *' 

The  colophon  is :  t->li^\  l-CU  jj>^  c-^laiJ^  *  jJb  djy^  l::^v5j 

Jj^  L5^  <y^^^S^  jis::*'!  oLjc  .fr«A4.i\  cjL**iJ\  JujJ\  Jj  ^L& 
^:LkJ  ^  ^*U3UJ  J  ^^UJ  ^  uiJJ  l^^.     Haji  Khalifa 

(under  iJi^\  U  q  ^)  ascribes  to  Hippocrates  a  work  with 
this  title,  addressed  to  King  Antiochus,  but  does  not  mention 
the  translator  nor  the  language  into  which  it  was  rendered, 
'^enrich  refers  to  three  copies  of  a  Latin  version  at  Paris. ^ 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  MS.  is  a  translation  from 
the  Greek.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being 
8n  original  work.  While  positive  evidence  as  to  its  author- 
s^^ip  is  wanting,  the  ascription  to  Fakhru'  ddin  RazI  is  at 
least  probable.  The  style  is  archaic,  and  quite  in  harmony 
^nh  other  works  of  the  period.  Some  Arabic  constructions 
occur,  e.g.,  /^Jt  ^*\JU  jJU.  The  orthography  is  fluctuating: 
^e  find  A  ■■  ■«— \  A  ii.,o.»i,  and  Ju-^-wj^  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Piiges.     The  authorities  mentioned  are  Hippocrates,  Galen, 

^  Wenrich,  **  De  aactorum  Graecoium  versionibus  et  commentariis,*'  p.  108. 
J.B.A.A.  1899.  2 
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Dioscorides,  Khwaja  Abu  'All  (Avicenna) — whose  ^^y^  is 
quoted,  Ibn  Mandavaih  of  Isfahan,  Muhammad  Zakariyya, 
and  a  certain  Seyyid  or  Imam  Isma'il.  Ibn  Mandavaih  ia 
placed  by  Wiistenfeld  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Hijra.^  Muhammad  Zakariyya  seems  to  be  the 
famous  Rhazes  (Abu  Bekr  Muhammad  ibn  Zakariyya 
al-RazI),  who  died  in  311  a.h.  or  320  a.h.  I  cannot 
identify  Seyyid  Isroa'il ;  he  may  perhaps  be  Al-sharif 
Sharafu'  ddin  Isma^il  (Wiistenfeld,  No.  23,  p.  138).  If  we 
leave  him  out  of  account,  Ibn  Mandavaih,  who  flourished 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Fakhru'  ddin  BazI,  is 
the  latest  authority  mentioned. 

This  MS.  contains  a  number  of  words  which  I  have  not 
found  in  the  dictionaries  : — 


Jciij.^!    (9.  3).     The  author  is  partial  to  this  form,  e.g. : 
JT^^J,  Jc^^,  J^^\^,  and  ^Li/. 

8Jj»j  (143.  7),  used  as  a  noun  =  conserve :  U  %\  sjj»jj 
j^  LL^j\i\  \JiisL^  ^  ;  Z^'^,  "  a  conserve  of  it  (ginger) 
and  honey  strengthens  the  memory." 

^U  (106.  2).  ^jL)\J  JJ  is  bread  baked  in  a  ^Ij.  For 
the  form,  cf.  ^U^  c^. 

^•x-^L* J  (151.  14).  Causal  of  ^Jl-^j  :  jJL«Ju  Ij^^ljbJ, 
'  makes  the  mouth  swell.' 


.^jli*rfU  (185.  6,  9).    The  meaning  appears  to  be  'in  equal 
proportions,'  e.g. :  ^j:^^j\j:^\j  <Li^  J^ ^  cJ^  ass^ 


'T 


U^^  <-jl  b  ^^^  jijj^. 


\j.^  (147.  10)=  Jlj^j,  but  jjoJTlj,:  may  be  an  error  of  the 
scribe  for  jcj  JT  J  Ij.:. 


1  << 


Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte  und  Natorforacher,"  No.  135,  p.  79. 
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Ji^Jj  (95.  6).  j^j.  ^^: 

3u^Z3^  (118. 1). 

^J.^J^  (oO.  12)  =  -jimjJ-**. 

}j^jj^  (95.  12),  a  man  of  cold  temperament. 

Aj£  (139.  8)  =  (^^j^'  Perhaps  an  error  of  the  scribe,  as 
/^*^J^  is  used  just  before. 

^^^.^^jlif  (1.  10),  'bleached,'  l::..^  ^l^  ^y  lT^J^J^^ 
^jL--ly^  Julj  jJ  J^j  jU  ^^jjxj  iJ.  Cf.  Dozy, 
"  Supplement  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes,"  under  jj^*ai«. 

J?--^y^(86.  11)  ^j^i^^J. 

}^^^S  (95.  9),  a  man  of  hot  temperament. 

dL;j^Ca^  (124.  9),  a  sort  of  fried  food.' 

^^(212.  14)  =  J^T  ^^^ .     Cf.  VuUers,  under  ^j^. 

^  (93.  3),  digestion. 

j^JUJ  (101.  11),  half  and  half,  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
wine  and  water. 

Contents : 
P.  1.     The  manuscript  begins  abruptly  :  jujlj   Ji^  Ixi  ^l^ 

J\  J^  Job  y^  ^^^^\)  3  "i)^  (^^®  regime  to  be 
adopted  in  summer). 

*  The  ingredienta  of  this  confection  are  enumerated  in  the  *'Bal?ru  'Ijawahir  *' 
by  Mul^ammad  ibn  Yusuf,  the  physician  of  Herat,  p.  146  of  the  edition  published 
at  Calcutta  in  1830. 

»  In  the  "Babru  'Ijawahir/'  p.  272,  we  find  <tl2E\k«  =  lUrciii^ ,  but  the 
form  is  marked  as  doubtful. 
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P.  2.    ^1  ijuw.\  u^U  ;'  t^  ^  J^AfiL  Jy^  J--2J  Lj;\ 
(three  causes  why  autumn  is  intemperate). 
Here  one  or  more  pages  are  missing. 


(the  properties  of  aloes- wood,  ambergris,  sandal- wood, 
and  ladanum). 


P.  4.    \^j^\  .J  >-^-gJ  J-^   (Section  6,  on  flowers).     The 
following  are  mentioned  and  their  properties  described : 

^^^U-1  ^j^y^  (also  called  L^O,  jj---«-»lj,  J,^,^j^. 


P.  7.  (Jl:\jjjJ^  jJ  (vW"  ^-'^--^  (Fourth  Discourse,  on 
potables).  These  are  of  three  kinds :  water,  in- 
toxicating drink,  other  beverages;  accordingly,  this 
«^UL^  falls  into  three  parts. 


P.  8.  l^T  cijU-tf  ^jJ^  jJ  Jj;l  (ji<isC  (Part  I,  in  explanation 
of  the  properties  of  waters).  This  Part  is  divided 
into  nine  sections. 


j^j.^  c-^l  ^\fM:^  .J  Jj3  J^  (Section  1,  on  the 
advantages  of  drinking  water).  The  author 
enumerates  five  advantages. 


P.  10.    IfjT  ^l-uJl  jj  J^,^  jLuai  (Section  2,  on  the  diflferent 

kinds  of  waters).  There  are  two  kinds :  (a)  water 
containing  no  foreign  substances,  (b)  water  containing 
such.     Eight  signs  of  pure  and  sweet  water. 
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P.  13,     1^1  ^LJ\  tJ  rvW^  J-^^  (Section  4,  on  the  different 

sorts  of  water).  There  are  two  sorts :  (a)  water 
which  falls  from  the  air,  (&)  water  which  proceeds 
from  the  earth,  (a)  is  superior  to  (6),  (1)  because  it 
is  free  from  contamination,  (2)  because  the  falling 
raindrops  move  rapidly,  and  motion  is  a  cause  of 
heat,  and  heat  is  a  cause  of  purity. 


P.  14.     ^SL^  :  why  rain  in  winter  is  better  and  purer  than 
rain  in  summer.     Four  reasons. 


P.  16.      aUL^  :   why  rain  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning  is  purer. 


<Ui«^ :   why  rain-water,  though  it  is  purer  than  any 
other,  quickly  becomes  putrid. 

(i)  Water  which  proceeds  from  the  earth:  (1)  running 
water,  (2)  standing  water.  Running  water  proceeds 
(a)  from  fountains,  (b)  from  melted  snow  or  ice.  Six  reasons 
why  (a)  is  superior  to  (6).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
standing  water :  {a)  well- water,  (b)  water  bubbling  up  from 

the  ground  (^JT  s\),  (^)  water  in  woods  or  reedy  places. 


P.  24.     ^f^j^   ^^   cJjW*^  j^  (•^   J*^  (Section   5,   on 

drinking  water  in   large   quantities).      Three    great 
evils  arise  from  water-drinking. 


P.  27.     J^  lJ\  i^J^^i^  j^  (J^^  J-^  (Section  6,  on  the  evil 

ejects  of  cold  water).  It  is  not  allowed  in  six  cases : 
(a)  when  fasting,  (b)  immediately  after  eating,  for 
four  reasons,  (c)  after  sexual  intercourse  or  violent 
exercise,  (d)  when  one  is  thirsty  at  night,  unless  the 
thirst  is  caused  by  drinking  wine  to  excess  or  eating 
bitter  and  peppery  food,  (e)  after  hot  food,  (/)  when 
one  is  wet  or  hot. 

^  Section  3  is  omitted  in  the  MS. 
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P.  33.    uJ^  ^  iri  <U  2fJ^  4>^  c^W^  ^<^  (•^^  J-^  (Section  7, 
on  waters  cooled  by  ice  and  snow). 


7?*^^  c^^'   j*^  >"mo^  J-^  (Section  8,  on  waters  which 

have  suffered  change).  These  are  three  kinds : 
(a)  water  heated  by  fire.  (6)  water  heated  by  the 
sun  in  pools.  It  is  extremely  deleterious,  for  three 
reasons,  (c)  mineral  waters.  The  author  enumerates 
various  maladies  which  these  produce,  along  with 
remedies  for  them. 


P.  39,  j^  (^\  ^\^[Jb  jjj\  ^  J^  (Section  9,  on  food 
made  with  brackish  water). 


P.  40.    L^\jJ^jj  JjJ  j:Jsr  (Part  II,  on  wine). 


— ;U-^  «JU^jJ  Jli  J-A*  (Section  1,  on  the  advantages 

of  wine).  Though  wine  is  forbidden  by  law,  the 
physician  must  be  acquainted  with  its  good  and  bad 
properties.  Two  benefits  are  derived  from  drinking 
it,  (a)  it  purifies  the  spirit,  (b)  it  strengthens  the 
body. 


P.  47.  1^1^  JUJb  j^  iJj^^  vlr^  W*  ^'^  u^j"^  (♦V  «J-^ 
cu^*^;!^  (Section  2,  explaining  why  the  wine  of  the 
grape  is  superior  to  all  other  beverages).  Four 
reasons  are  given.  * 


P.  49.    ^jJt»  ^^P^  uW  j*^  (♦^?-»  i-M  (Section  3,   ex- 
plaining the  evil  effects  of  wine). 


P.  54.    e^--^^^^J;Jl^c^l^  A^l  ^Lhj'^ 

(Section  4,  explaining  what  persons  have  constitutions 
suited  to  wine). 
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«X^V  (Section  5,  explainiDg  in  what  season  wine  is 
most  suitable). 


P.  56,  (.i^jlc  ^^jy>-  s-^]^  ^  {j^^  J^  ^^  ^^3  ^iM^L  J^ 
Jy  *J^  (Section  6,  concerning  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  drink  wine). 


P.  68.  Jul  JjJj  5;c>**-^  i*^  ^  ^'^  TJ^J*^  |»-:>.a  J»  J^ 
(Section  7,  on  the  symptoms  which  show  themselves 
in  a  drunken  man).  The  author  propounds  twenty 
questions  ( J>jVam^),  to  which  he  gives  answers : — 

(1)  Why  drinking  wine  produces  drunkenness. 

(2)  Why,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in  drinking,  his  high 

spirits  increase,  whereas  he  ends  by  making  a  row 

(3)  Why   a   drunken  man  imagines  that  everything  is 
turning  round. 

(4)  Why  a  man  squints  in  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness. 

(5)  Why,  although  the  nature  of  wine  is  hot,  drunken 

men  are  more  sensitive  to  cold. 

(6)  Why  habitual  wine-drinkers  have  fewer  children. 

(7)  Why  those  who  drink  their  wine  neat  suflFer  less  from 

dimness  of  sight  and  vertigo,  while  those  who  mix 
it  with  water  are  liable  to  these  maladies. 

(8)  Why,  seeing  that  cold  is  the  cause  of   tremors,  and 

wine  is  hot  and  moist,  those  who  drink  much  wine 
suffer  from  tremors. 

(9)  Why,  since  the  nature  both  of  children  and  of  young 

men  is  hot  and  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  wine, 
children  should  not  drink  it,  while  young  men  should. 
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(10)  Why  some  men  cannot  have  sexual  intercourse  when 

they  are  drunk. 

(11)  Why  some  men,  if  they  drink  with  small  cups,  get 

drunk  quickly,  whereas  if  they  drink  with  large 
cups,  they  do  not  get  drunk  at  all,  while  others 
again  experience  the  contrary. 

(12)  Why  negroes  (^UO;)  desire  more  than  other  men 

to  drink  wine. 

(13)  Why  persons  accustomed  to  sour  wine,  if  they  happen 

to  drink  sweet-flavoured  wine  at  a  party  (..j  ^L^  .j), 
are  slow  in  getting  drunk. 

(14)  Why  those  who  live  on  oily  food  are  slow  in  getting 

drunk. 

(15)  Why  those  who  take  little  exercise  are  slow  in  getting 

drunk,  while  those  who  take  much  exercise  get  druuk 
quickly. 

(16)  Why  some   men,  when   they  drink  wine,  are  more 

than  usually  grave  and  dignified,  while  others  are 
more  than  usually  light-headed  and  ill-mannered. 

(17)  Why  crapula  (j^**^)  is  worse  than  drunkenness. 

(18)  Why  sometimes  when  men  drink  wine  it  produces 

nausea,  while  at  other  times  men  suffering  from 
nausea  are  cured  by  drinking  wine. 

(19)  Why,  when  a  man  drinks   much  wine,  it  produces 

constipation  (l-5L^1),  but  if  he  drinks  moderately, 
it  has  a  laxative  effect. 

(20)  Why  some  drunken   men   sleep  a  great  deal,  while 

others  sleep  little,  and,  if  they  once  wake,  keep 
awake  all  night. 
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P.  74.     f^\jJ^    ^  ^ffj.yk  ^j  ^►iJUb  J-fli   (Section  8,  on  the 
nature  of  wine). 


P.  76.    -V^u**^  ^-^L^jJ  ^  J-oi  (Section  9,  on  the  stages  of 

drunkenness) :  (1)  It  relieves  a  man  from  care,  and 
makes  him  bolder,  and  brings  a  fresh  colour  to  his 
face.  All  the  benefits  of  wine,  which  have  been 
enumerated,  belong  to  this  stage.  (2)  It  disorders 
the  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  so  that  a  man  begins 
to  dance  and  sing,  and  to  sport  with  his  inferiors, 
and  to  annoy  those  present.  (3)  It  deprives  a  man 
of  reason,  and  reduces  bim  to  the  lowest  degradation. 
The  consequences  are  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hemiplegia, 
facial  paralysis,  and  sudden  death.  Hippocrates 
allows  this  kind  of  drunkenness  once  a  month. 


P.  77,  ^Jcl  ts^vu*^  jjjj  vV^^  J*^  i^*^  *^  (Section  10,  on 
the  causes  of  getting  drunk  quickly).  Four  causes 
are  mentioned. 


P.  79.    (^^^  *v.^  (^  ^-^lr^  ^^^  J^.  j^  (^'^jk  lM 

(Section  11,  explaining  when  wine  should  be  drunk). 
It  should  not  be  drunk  on  an  empty  stomach,  but 
is  beneficial  to  those  who  have  a  *  cold '  stomach. 
Five  signs  of  a  *  cold '  stomach. 


J  4-1   Lir-'wu^   J  J  •  J,*rw  jL-u*j  (Section  12,  explaining 

what  a  man  should  eat  that  he  may  drink  heartily 
and  be  slow  in  getting  drunk). 


P.  82.  Jul  ^1^  \j^j^y>-  M^r*  ^  J'^'  v^^  j'^  (^^irr-»  i-M 
(Section  13,  on  some  results  of  drinking  wine).  When 
a  man  becomes  a  slave  to  the  pleasures  of  wine,  he 
neglects  all  worldly  and  religious  affairs.    The  author 
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gives  three  prescriptions  calculated  to  render  wine 
distasteful.  Several  things  which  take  the  smell  of 
wine  out  of  the  mouth  are  mentioned. 


IfjLii   Am^\  jJ  AAJ;lf>-  J-ai  (Section  14,  on  the 

different  kinds  of  wine).  Wine  has  seven  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics :  (1)  colour,  (2)  taste, 
(3)  smell,  (4)  consistency,  (5)  place  where  it  was 
grown,  (6)  rawness  or  ripeness,  (7)  newness  or 
oldness.  Further  subdivisions  are  enumerated  under 
each  of  these  heads.  Finally,  the  author  mentions 
(8)  raisin-wine  {^Jjiy  <-^)^),  and  wines  made  from 
rice  and  millet. 


jjjKj  \S\  ^y  (Part  III,  on  the  various  sorts  of 
beverages  employed  in  health  and  disease).     Sweet 

sherbet  (^  V^^'  oxymel  (^  j./v;.<..0,  and  fuqqa' 
are  mentioned,  and  the  merits  of  each  discussed. 


jjT  JjJ^  (Section  15,  on  remedies  for  symptoms  which 
show  themselves  in  the  drinking  of  wine). 


.Urw  Ji^  j^  jiJbjjjU»  J^  (Section  16,  on  the  cure 
of  crapula). 


J.     CL^J/U^^JJ^J  j^  l^KJu.  (Fifth  Discourse,  on 
the  regulation  of  victuals). 


^^4>^  v^^  J"^  <Ji'  cA^  (Part  I,  on  the  natures  of 
simples).  Of  all  grain,  wheat  is  the  most  suitable  for 
man.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bread,  (a)  bread  made 
from  fine  flour  (**V«  ^^U),  (i)  bread  made  from  dry 
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flour  (jTilA^  ^\j).  Bread  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
compounded :  (a)  unleavened  bread  jja^'*  ^^)9 
(b)  bread  baked  in  earth,  (c)  bread  baked  in  an  iron 
pan  (^\j  ^\j),  (d)  bread  baked  in  ashes  (    U^  Jo). 

Finally,  the  author  adds  (e)  barley  bread  (^  ^jIj). 
The  following  simples  are  also  mentioned :  beans 
(,^b),  pulse  (^js^),  millet  ((^•^),  kidney-beans 
(L-?^),  French  beans  (^^^),   sesame   (*^rsl^),   rice 


P.  108.  \^zJlSjJ  Aj  J*^  (Section  2,  on  flesh-meats). 
The  following  are  mentioned :  mutton,  goat's  flesh, 
beefy  veal,  camel's  flesh,  horse-flesh,  venison 
( JbT  \^^S)y  kid's  flesh,  fish,  hare's  flesh,  flesh  of 
the  wild  ass  (j^jS)^  A^sh  of  the  mountain -ox 
(  ^S  jlT),  flesh  of  the  mountain-goat  and  mountain- 
sheep,  flesh  of  the  domestic  fowl  (^xjIsw  c -^  ci-wp 
<L-Jl-c  ^OJl  <L.«»..^j),  flesh  of  the  duck  and  goose 
(^T  ij^^  laJ  vj^/),  flesh  of  the  crane  (JiHi)/ 
flesh  of  the  young  pigeon,  flesh  of  the  pigeon,  dove, 
and  wild  pigeon,  flesh  of  the  sparrow  {^zJ^,^  t-jllj=sl> 
?jl-L  •  Jb^  •),  flesh  of  the  quail  (j  ^  ,  "\  snipe 
(^^JJ),  partridge  (u-C^),  and  pheasant  (;»;*^),  flesh 
of  the  kata,  salt  meat  (jyj  cjC^J  l::*^  JT). 


P.  116.    c:jlj\^j.'v-  i^Lic:^  •-^j^  |#^---  J-^  (Section  3,  on 
the  parts  of  difierent  animals).     The  following  are 

1  JCJu^  may  also  mean  JT^  u^i/^  • 
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mentioned :  jci^y  ^y  ^,  ^^j^f  ^^ji  r^*  ^ji  j^t 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

tA-^»  J-^    J      ^^9      5;«3J      ^}^     J       ^Ifi^        ^LmI       Cy^       ^^ 


Zrl;^-?' 


P.  120.    UU    fj*  -*j  ;V    tJ   r^j^  *J^  (Section  4,   on  the 
nature    of   spoon-meats).     This    includes:    m^\^S*^^ 

Uij-jy  /  bW^j,  b,^,  U^^U  and  U  jUL-  and  WuXfj, 
UcJlJj  and  b^T,  <ui^T  Lli  and  li^  Lii,  uJC^Lfl^  fJi 
and  dUj^Lk^y  lc^J  ^^^  \J^»j^^% 


P.  127.  JujU  ^T^  ^  *-(;-*»^  «^^  ^}y}'  rj^  *^j  f^  J-a* 
(Section  5,  treating  of  the  condiments  made  with 
vinegar,    etc.).      The    following    are    enumerated: 

^r*^,ji^>  ^j^.J^^f  ^j^.jt^p  ^j^J^>  ^j^.  (^» 


P.  129.    JjjU  ^j\  Aisr  1  J  ^  ^j  ^^-Ui  ,J^  (Section  6,  on 
milk,  and  things  made  from  it).    This  section  treats  of 


P.  134.     \jbjj  jj  /tsJub  J^  (Section  7,  on  moist  substances). 
The  author  mentions  ^y-*!^,  (j^Jf  U  oJ^  j.*i^,  i^^, 

t^,  U)^J^fji:^f  ^\^,  ^j^,  c>r^^,  ^;t;^V- 


^  Perhaps  we  should  read  \j\i*j  J, 
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P.  138.    J^  jj  i^i^ujb  J-ai  (Section  8,  on  herbs),     c-y , 
JtLSi,  i^^jS,jLjfj^f  and    \yjj  are  mentioned. 


P.  141.    JCj  c^W^J^l  jJ  ^  J-^  (Section  9,  on  pot-herba). 

This  includes  y^j,  li^/,>i*^,  ^.5^-^^'^,  J-b,  Ji3/, 

>H^»   J--^j>   ulr*^»   ^»   e)^*>V*  ^(^»  <--X4J, 


P.  145.  y  f^^^:*^^<^  /^^  J^  (Section  10,  on  moist  fruits). 
The  following  are  mentioned  :  jJu\,  *j«i, -^1,  5^'^j5» 
^Li-A--,  Jj^iA,  yi,  asjuo  ^^\   Cpine-apple),^  S-^s-^* 


P- 154.    v_C^<~  1^^^^  i^  r^<^j^  J^  (Section  11,  on  dry 
fruits).     The  following  are  mentioned :  ^j^,  ^jlu^-l^, 

rr?^''  J^'   cr:l^:^^  ^(^'^V*    ^"  ^(♦'^^Vi    ^^»    J^^ 


*  -* 

> 


P.  157.    l^^--i»  ^J  ^J:^^ J  Jy^  (Section  12,  on  sweet  things). 
This  deals  with^^,  J-wufi,  Jujb,  2^JjIb,  ^^c*-,  ^^^Ij^, 


P- 158,    ^^5^j«^  (^'■^^  «J*^  (Section  13,  on  oils).     Those 
mentioned  are  j^   ^.^,  cu^j    ^^j^,    ^\jh   ^.j, 

'^'^^  ij^V*  L?-^  ^V  •     ^^®  Section  concludes  with 
a  recipe  for  cleansing  oil  {^J^JJ  ^J^^*M  j^^SJ). 


1  The  text  has  ^t^^^^j , 
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P.  160.     jj43^^  lift  ^^^J*^  C^3*^  cAs^  ^^^  ^^'  ®^  ^^® 
manDer  of  eating  food). 

1  Jlc  ji^-LftjA-'^  J  J  Jjl  J*as  (Section  1,  on  the  true  nature 

of  food).  Four  kinds :  {a)  Things  which  act  upon 
the  body  but  are  not  acted  upon  by  it.  These  are 
deadly  poison,  {b)  Things  which  act  upon  the  body 
but  are  themselves  gradually  acted  upon  by  it  and 
decomposed,  (c)  A  repetition  of  (6).  This  sort  of 
food  is  called  by  physicians  ^jS^^J  j_^^»^.  W  Things 
which  produce  no  peculiar  effect  on  the  body,  but  are 
decomposed  by  it.     These  are  called  J?5Ja/«  j^^'l^. 


P.  162.  ^*^j^  ^4^  ^r^  '*^  ""^^  u^W-^  j*^  (♦V  «J-^ 
(Section  2,  explaining  how  food  should  be  eaten). 
Food  should  be  taken  thrice  in  two  days  :  at  morning 
and  evening  on  the  first  day,  and  on  the  second  day 

at  the  time  of  noonday  prayers  (,j-Ari  J^**^)*  Finally 
the  author  describes  the  effects  of  dry  food,  oily  food, 
bitter  food,  and  flesh. 


P.  169.     J^J^  h\L.  (Sixth  Discourse). 


j^j/  (jL^^L^  iLscJ\  J  J  J^  jjlisT  (Part  I,  on  sexual 

intercourse).      This  part  falls   into   twenty  sections, 
which  need  not  be  given  in  detail. 


P.  221.    ^djS  ^\^jS j^  ^  \.^i\jl:^^\  jd  1^1^ J  cA-isT 
(Part  II,  on  going  to  the  bath). 


P.  226.     ^^  ^  ^^j^J*^  r^^  llUU  (Seventh  Discourse, 
on  motion  and  rest). 

(Section  1,  on  the  need  of  motion  and  exercise  for 
healthy  persons).  Two  kinds  of  exercise :  (a)  of  the 
whole  body,  e.g.  walking,  {b)  of  a  single  limb. 
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P.  227.    <.::-v^lj;  i-s-o^  ^ J  J^J  J^  (Section  2,  on  the  time 
for  exercise). 


P.  229.     Jjcjt^  *^^kj  *j^*^^  3*^  (^31^  cM  (Section  3,  on 
the  limits  of  moderate  exercise). 


P.  233.  ^j,j5^  c:.^Vj^^  (V^  J^  (Section  4,  on  partial 
exercise).  Various  exercises  suitable  to  the  foot,  the 
hand,  the  tongue  and  throat,  the  chest,  and  the  eye 
are  speciBed. 

P.  235.    ^j\s^,  ^  S^^^  yrH*^"  j^  ^"M.Jb  kl\i^   (Eighth 

Discourse,  on  the  regulation  of  sleep  and  waking). 
After  discussing  the  nature  of  sleep  the  author 
enumerates — (1)  the  benefits  of  sleep:  {a)  it  gives 
rest  to  the  faculties,  (b)  it  aids  digestion,  (c)  the  vital 
warmth  is  collected  and  strengthens  the  body,  (d)  the 
body  is  supplied  with  moisture.  The  injurious  effects 
of  sleep  in  certain  cases  are  next  described,  and  the 
author  goes  on  to  explain  (2)  the  proper  way  to 
sleep.  The  sleeper  should  lie  for  an  hour  on  his 
right  side  and  then  turn  to  his  left  side.  Sleeping 
face  downwards  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  while  sleeping 
on  the  back  rests  the  body  better  than  any  other 
posture. 

In  conclusion,  I  transcribe  two  passages  which  will  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style  : — 


P.  92.    jJj/  le-.tiUi  ^  (>a/3^j  \:1\j\  uCr-^  {UJ 

a:JU  S^:^  ^s^  ^^  ^::----»l  ^^  o)  ^-^r^^  S^r^  aUjsS^ 


See  Dozy,  *'  Supplement,"  sub  voc. 
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• 


Jr*  <l=f  T  J  ];,jri>nf^  AxSjiA^  J,l J  ^^  J-^  *^  .XiJb^^^\  ^ 


^Ui^  *^\Aia.  v/i7*j'  -^  uV*-/^  v^*^'j  J^^^Jj 


* 
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Translation. 

Fuqqa  :  Host  physicians  have  spoken  of  fuqqa*  in  terms 
of  strong  depreciation,  except  Ibn  Mandavaih  of  Isfahan, 
who  uses  milder  language.  In  fact,  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
impure  and  does  not  admit  of  safe  digestion,  as  it  produces 
raw  phlegmatic  humours.  Seyyid  Isma'Il  (God  have  mercy 
on  him !)  says  that  if  a  person  cannot  abstain  from  fuqqa , 
three  mans  of  raisins  should  be  put  in  water  along  with 
a  man  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  melts,  the  mixture  should 
be  boiled  and  strained,  and  pomegranate  juice,  or  sour  apple 
juice,  or  sour  quince  juice  added  in  the  desired  quantity. 
If  a  mixture  inclining  to  sweetness  is  preferred,  the  sour 
ingredients  must  be  diminished,  and  vice  versd.  In  the 
latter  case  rue,  mint,  tarragon,  a  little  spikenard,  and 
a  little  salt  are  excellent;  in  the  former,  cinnamon,  aloes, 
cloves,  ginger,  and  a  little  sugar,  as  much  of  each  as, 
without  drowning  the  fuqqa',  will  give  it  fragrance  and 
flavour  and  make  it  palatable.  The  sweet  mixture  is  more 
proper  for  those  who  have  a  moist  constitution,  but  honey, 
instead  of  sugar,  is  better.  A  person  whose  stomach  is 
weak  must  add  a  larger  quantity  of  spikenard  and  cardamom. 
If  his  constitution  is  hot  and  lie  wishes  to  relax  it  by  means 
of  this  fuqqtT,  he  must  put  in  hydromel  instead  of  sugar, 
and  apricot  juice  instead  of  pomegranate.  JRemedt/:  Khwaja 
Abu  'All  says  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drink  fuqqa' 
after  wine  or  wine  after  fuqqiV,  because,  when  wine  is 
mixed  with  fuqqa',  it  conveys  the  fuqqa'  to  the  interior 
of  the  system,  and  grave  mischiefs  ensue.  If  fuqqa'  is 
drunk  and  injurious  eflFects  show  themselves,  nothing  should 
be  taken  on  the  top  of  it  except  peeled  walnuts  and  bleached 
almonds,  that  the  oil  of  these,  mingling  with  the  fuqqa', 
may  thicken  it  and  hinder  it  from  penetrating  the  veins. 
The  patient  should  dip  his  fingers  in  honey  and  lick  them 
several  times.  Ghee  and  an  electuary  of  zaruui  are 
antidotes  to  fuqqa'. 

j.R.A.s.   181;9.  3 
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p.  229.    iX^  t.S  »Uyji  J  Jcyt^  '-rr^^.j  "j"^*  j'^  Ci^  <-^ 


L5^  WKt^    *^jlr^    ^U^^   eri^  J   ^r*    J.?*-^   c>-^^ 

>  The  text  has  l::^,^. 
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J\j  \J  sJISj  l.XJ  I  ^\*nz ^  i^\j  ^  Li^.'wsJ  ^«^l^  <UL'«  jjj  Ajj 

J, 


Translation. 

Section  3,  o«  Me  r^rw^^  o/"  moderate  exercixe. — The  time  for 
exercise  is  not  yet  over  as  long  as  the  complexion  is  bright 
and  motion  agreeable,  the  veins  full,  and  the  breathing 
regular.  Until  the  constitution  becomes  habituated  to 
exercise,  it  is  a  principle  of  great  importance  that,  if  the 
temperament  be  hot  and  dry,  the  exercise  should  not  be 
too  severe;  if  it  be  moist,  and  cold  predominate,  exercise 
may  be  carried  to  this  point  and  even  further.  At  first 
the  motions  should  be  gentle,  and  should  gradually  increase 
in  violence  till  they  attain  a  maximum  which  the  person 
taking  exercise  cannot  easily  endure  to  pass.  Similarly  he 
should  by  slow  degrees  relax  his  efforts  until  he  leaves  off". 
Before  taking  exercise  the  arms  and  legs  and  back  of  the 
athlete  should  be  rubbed  in  moderation  by  different  hands 
or  with  a  rough  towel,  and  then  with  sweet  oil,  e.g.  almond 
oil  or  fresh  oil  of  sesame,  and  when  his  muscles  are  suppled 
and  he  has  been  gently  rubbed,  he  should  indulge  in  exercise. 
This  rubbing,  which   helps  to  stir  up  the  vital  heat  and 
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opens  the  pores  and  brings  superfluities  to  the  surface  so 
that  thev  admit  of  being  expelled  by  exercise,  is  proper  for 
a  person  whose  muscles  are  hard,  whose  pores  are  close,  and 
who  has  lived  on  coarse  diet.  A  person  whose  muscles  are 
soft  and  whose  diet  has  not  been  coarse  need  not  be  rubbed 
and  suppled  with  oil  to  the  same  extent,  but  when  he  has 
finished  his  exercise  he  should  go  to  the  bath,  or  sit  in  the 
court  of  the  house  and  pour  tepid  water  over  his  body  to 
give  ease  to  the  skin.  He  should  also  be  rubbed  gently 
a  second  time,  and  while  this  is  proceeding  he  should  stretch 
his  arms  and  legs  and  muscles,  in  order  that  the  remaining 
superfluities,  which  the  motion  has  dissolved,  may  escape 
at  the  pores  and  be  completely  expelled.  It  is  proper  to 
use  oil  in  this  rubbing.  For  one  whose  muscles  are  hard 
and  whose  diet  consists  of  solid  food  a  second  rubbing  is 
necessary,  but  a  person  with  soft  muscles  who  does  not 
live  on  solid  food,  as  he  should  not  take  the  same  exercise, 
may  dispense  with  the  rubbing  also,  and  if  he  does  require 
it,  may  be  less  exigent. 
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Art.  III. — The  Sources  of  DatchUhdh  ;  tcith  some  Remarks 
on  the  Materials  available  for  a  Literary  History  of 
Persia,  and  an  Excursus  on  Bdrbad  and  RUdagi,  By 
Edward  G.  Browns,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris 
in  September,  1897,  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  my 
fellow-students  there  assembled  a  scheme  for  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  Persian  historical  and  biographical  texts, 
to  be  inaugurated  by  a  critical  edition  of  Dawlatshah's 
Tadhkiratu'sh'Shu'ard,  or  "Lives  of  the  Persian  Poets." 
The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was  made  conditional  on 
the  promise  of  so  much  support  as  should  ensure  the  sale 
(at  a  price  less  by  one-third  than  that  at  which  the  volume 
would  subsequently  be  sold  to  non-subscribers)  of  at  least 
200  copies.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  disappointment  to  me 
that  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  this  announce- 
ment was  made  the  number  of  subscribers  has  hardly 
reached  the  quarter  of  this  modest  minimum  ;  in  spite  of 
which  discouraging  fact  I  have  resolved  to  proceed  with 
an  undertaking  of  the  necessity  of  which  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced.  The  arrangements  for  publication  are 
completed :  the  texts  will  be  printed  by  Messrs.  Brill  at 
Leyden  with  the  Beyrout  types  (adapted  to  the  Persian  usage 
by  the  addition  of  the  four  supplementary  letters  required 
by  that  language) ;  and  Messrs.  Brill  and  Luzac  will  act 
as  joint  publishers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
series  may  be  ready  in  time  to  be  laid  before  the  Congress 
of  Orientalists  which  will  meet  at  Rome  next  October. 
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§  I.    The  Sources  of  Dawlatshah. 

Dawlatshah  has  not  thought  fit  to  save  his  readers  the 
trouble  of  finding  out  for  themselves  from  what  sources  he 
drew  his  information  by  including  in  his  preface,  as  does 
the  excellent  author  of  the  Tdrlkh-i-Guzida,  a  list  of  the 
books  which  he  used  in  compiling  his  work.  Such  a  list, 
however,  I  have  constructed  for  my  own  use.  In  all  he 
makes  mention  of  140  books  (apart  from  divans,  kuiUt/dt,  and 
the  like),  but  many  of  these  are,  of  course,  poetical  works 
composed  by  the  subjects  of  his  memoirs,  and  not  more 
than  forty  can  be  regarded  as  '  sources.'  Of  these,  again, 
many  are  only  referred  to  incidentally,  while  in  some  cases 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Dawlatshah  had  any  direct  knowledge 
of  their  contents.  In  the  following  list,  an  asterisk  is 
prefixed  to  those  books  of  which  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say. 

(1)  The  Athdru^ I'bdqiya  of  al-Biruni  (f  a.d.  1048),  which 

Suchau  has  edited  (Leipzig,  1878)  and  translated 
into  German  (Leipzig,  1878)  and  English  (London, 
1879).     Once  cited. 

(2)  The  Ihyd'u'l-'Hlum  of  al-Ohazzdli  (t  a.d.  1111),  printed 

at  Cairo  (a.h.  1278, 1282, 1306),  Lucknow  (a.h.  1281), 
etc.     Once  cited. 

(3)  The  Akhbdru't'Titcdl  of  Dlnavan  (t  circ.  a.d.  895), 

edited  by  Guirgass  (Leyden,  1888).     Once  cited. 

(4)  The  Geoo:raphy  o?  ai-Istakhri  (t  circ,  a.d.  940),  edited 

by  De  Goeje.     Once  cited. 

(5)  The  Tdju'sh'Shut/ukh,  a  Persian  work  of  which  Hajl 

Khalfa  knows  nothing  but  the  title.     Once  cited. 

(6)  The    Tdnkh-i'Istidhhdri,  by  which  Dawlatshah  ap- 

parently means  the  Istidhhdru'l- akhhdr  of  Qddi 
Ahmad  Ddmghdnl  (one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tdnkh-i- 
Gtizlda),  another  of  the  books  mentioned  by  Haji 
Khalfa  of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  had  personal 
knowledge.     Twice  cittd. 
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(7)  A  history  of  the  Saljuqs  variously  cited  by  Dawlatshah 

as  Tdnkh'i-Al'i'Sal/uq,  Tdrikh-i'Sal/uq,  and  Tdrikh-i- 
Sa/d/tqa,  with  a  vagueness  which  renders  identification 
impossible. 

(8)  The    Tdrikh't-Bandkiti    (composed    a.d.    1317),    an 

abridgement  of  Rashidu'd-  Din's  great  history,  common 
enough  in  manuscript,  but  never  published  in  its 
entirety.     Cited  five  times. 

(9)  The  Tdrikh'i'Bayhaqi  (composed  circ.  a.d.  1060),  edited 

by  Morley  and  Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1S62)  and 
utilized  by  Kazimir<iki  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  MinOchihrrs  Divau  (Paris,  1886).  Once 
cited. 

(10)  The    Tdrlkh'i'Ras/ildi,    more    correctly    entitled   the 

Jdmi'u*t'Taicdrikhf  completed  by  the  talented  and 
unfortunate  minister  RoHlndu' d- Dtn  Fadlu'lidh  (the 
patron  and  master  of  Hamdu'llah  Qazvini,  the  author 
of  the  Tdrlkh'i'Quzlda)  in  a,d.  1310,  eight  years 
before  his  execution.  An  edition  of  this  most 
important  work  is,  I  believe,  being  prepared  by 
M.  Zotenberg.     Twice  cited. 

(11)  The  Tdrikh'i-Tabarl,    The  author  of  the  Arabic  original 

(at  length  rendered  accessible  to  Orientalists  in  the 
Leyden  edition  by  the  heroic  labours  of  De  Goeje 
and  his  collaborators)  died  a.d.  923  ;  and  the  Persian 
translation,  which  was  probably  used  by  Dawlat- 
shah, was  made  forty  years  later  by  Bal'ami. 
Once  cited. 

(12)  The  Tdrtkh-i'^Ahdur-Rozzaq,  properly  entitled  Math'- 

i-sa'dayn  wa  MajmaH-bahrayn  of  Kamdlu^d-  JJia 
*Abdu'r'R(izzdq  (t  a.d.  1482).  Once  cited. 
♦(13)  The  Tdtlk/i-i-Guzida,  or  *' ISelect  History,"  of  tlie 
worthy  HamduUldk  Muataicfi  of  Qazwiu,  to  whom 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  geographical  woik 
entitled  Nuzhatu'l-Qulub  (of  which  a  portion  has 
been  published  by  the  lamented  M.  Schefer  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Sit/dsat-ndma,  Paris,  1897,  pp.  141- 
23)),  aud  the  very  rare  metrical  chronicle  tutilleJ 
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Dhafar-ndma  (Rieu's  Suppl.  to  Per^,  Cat,,  pp.  172- 
174).  The  Ottzida  was  composed  in  a.o.  13»i0;  and 
a  perusal  of  it,  which  I  have  just  completed,  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  of 
history  in  Persian,  and  has  decided  me  to  make  it  the 
second  or  third  volume  of  my  series  of  texts.  It  is 
cited  by  Dawlatshah  five  times. 
(14)  The  Tadhkiratu'i'Awiif/doi  Fandu'd-Din  'Attar  (killed 
A.D.  1230).  Several  particularly  good  and  ancient 
MSS.  of  this  important  Biography  of  Saints  exist  in 
London,  Berlin,  etc.,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
edition.  Twice  cited. 
*(15)  The  Tarjumdnu'l' Bnldghat  by  the  poet  Farrukht 
(t  A.D.  1077-8),  mentioned  by  Haji  Khalfa 
(No.  2,894),  but  of  which,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, no  copy  is  known  to  exist.     Twice  cited. 

(16)  A   work   once    cited    as    Taicd^nkh-i-Malikshdht    with 

a  vagueness  which  precludes  identification. 

(17)  The  Jau'd/nru' l-Asrdr  of  Sheykh  Adhari,  composed  in 

A.D.   1436-7,   described  at  p.  43  of   Kieu's   Persian 
Catalogue.     Cited  eight  times. 

(18)  The  Jahdn-Kushdy  of  Juvayui,  completed  in  a.d  1260. 

Cited  five  times. 
•(19)  The  Chahdr  Magdia  ("Four  Discourses")  of  the  poet 
Nidhdmi'i-'Arudi  of  Samarqand,  completed  about 
A.D.  1160.  Two  MSS.  of  this  valuable  work  (of 
which  the  portion  referring  to  Firdawsl,  whose  tomb 
the  author  visited  in  a.d.  1116-7,  has  been  published 
and  translated  bv  Eth^  in  vol.  xlviii  of  the  Z.D,M,0., 
pp.  89-94)  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  from 
them,  not  from  the  lithographed  edition  published 
at  Tihran  in  a.h.  1305  (see  Rieu's  Pf^rs.  StfppL, 
pp.  244-5),  that  I  have  drawn  the  facts  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.  Cited  thrice. 
(20)  The  Hadd'iqii's-sihr  ("Gardens  of  Magic"),  a  well- 
known  work  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Poetic  Art  by  the 
poet  BashJdu'd-Din  Watudt  (f  a.d.  1182-3)  litho- 
graphed  in    X»li*^">    A.H.    1302.      It    was    written 
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(Rieu,  Pers.  SuppLy  p.  122)  in  order  to  supersede 
the  Tarjumdnu* l^Baldghai  mentioned  above.  Cited 
six  times. 

(21)  The  well-known  history  of  Ham%a  of  Isfahan  {cire. 

A.D.  960)  partly  edited  by  iSottwaldt  (1836,  1844) 
and  Rasmnssen  (1817).     Once  cited. 

(22)  The  Dhakhira-i'Khwdrazmshdhiy  a   medical   Encyclo- 

paedia compiled  in  a.d.  1136-7  by  Zaynu'd-Din  Abu 
Ibrahim  Ismail  I  al-Jutydm, 

(23)  The  well-known  Ratcdutu'^-Safd  of  Mlrkhtcdnd  (f  a.d. 

1497),  a  contemporary  of  our  author.  Once  cited, 
but  only  in  the  lithographed  Bombay  edition. 

(24)  The  SiydsaUndma  (also  called  by  Dawlatshah,  as  well 

as  by  the  author  of  the  Tdrtkh-i-Guztda,  Siyaru*l^ 
Muluk)  of  that  great  statesman  the  Nidhdmu' l-Mulk 
(assassinated  in  a.d.  1092) ;  edited  (Paris,  1891) 
and  translated  (1893)  by  the  lamented  M.  Schefer. 
Another  MS.,  of  which  the  existence  was  apparently 
unknown  to  the  learned  editor,  but  which  has  in 
many  obscure  passages  supplied  me  with  valuable 
corrections  and  emendations,  exists  in  the  Library 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  No.  219  of  the  Pole 
coUeclion.     Once  cit«d. 

(25)  A  history  of  the   Prophet,  of  the  identity  of  which 

I  am  uncertain,  once  referred  to  by  Dawlatshah  as 
Sharafun-Nabl, 

(26)  The    Smraru  I'Aqdtim,      Several    geographical   works 

so  entitled  are  known,  but  none,  I  think,  by  Abu 
l^ulaymdn  Zakariyyd  of  Kufa,  to  whom  Dawlatshah 
ascribes  its  authorship.     Cited  five  times. 

(27)  The  Tabnqdt'i'Ndsirl  of  Juzjdni,  completed  in 
A.D.  1260,  published  in  part  in  the  BibL  LuL 
series  (Calcutta,  1864).  Twice  cited.  Dawlatshah 
also  alludes  twice  to  a  iraqdmaf-i-NdsirJ,  by  which 
title  he  probably  intends  the  same  work. 

(28)  The  Dhafar-ndma  of  Sharafit'd-Bin    Yazdi,  composed 

in  A.D.  1425,  published  in  the  Bibl.  Ind.  series 
(1887-8).    Thrice  cited. 
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(29)  The  Qabua-ndma  of  Kay-Ka'us  b.  Sikandar  b.  Qabus 

b.  Washmglr,  composed  in  a.d.  1082-3.  See  Ley  den 
Cat,  vol.  iv,  p.  207,  and  Pertsch'a  Berlin  Cat, 
pp.  302-3.  The  Persian  text  (of  which  I  possess 
a  MS.  lacking  chs.  xlii-xliy  and  part  of  xli)  is  much 
rarer  than  the  Turkish  version.     Once  cited. 

(30)  The    Kitahu    adabVl-'Arab    wan-Furs    of    Abu    'All 

Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b,  Miskawayh  (f  a.d.  1030). 
See  Ley  den  Cat.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  191-2.     Once  cited. 

(31)  The  Kitdbun'Mamdlik  vd' I'Maadlik.     It  is  not  certain 

whether  the  work  of  Ibn  Khurdddhbik  (edited,  with 
French  translation,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1865 
by  Barbier  de  Meynard,  and  again  in  the  BibL  Oeogr. 
Arab,  by  De  Goeje),  composed  about  a.d.  870,  or  one 
of  the  other  similar  works  bearing  the  same  title  is 
intended.  See  Rieu's  Pera.  Cat.,  vol.  i,  p.  423,  from 
which  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  under 
this  title  Dawlatshah  really  refers  to  Haiidh  Abru's 
geography,  compiled  for  Shah-nikh  about  a.d.  1417. 
*(32)  The  Mandqibu'sli'Shu'ard  of  Abu  Tdhir  al  Khdtunl. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  be  lost,  is  mentioned  by 
Hajl  Khalfa  (No.  13,026),  who  states  that  it  was 
written  in  Persian.  The  author  is  mentioned  in 
'Imiidu'd-Diii's  recension  of  al-Bundari's  Hintory  of 
the  SaljUqs  in  several  places  (ed.  Houtsma,  Ley  den, 
1889,  pp.  89,  10-8,  110,  and  113),  and  Arabi6 
renderings  of  some  of  his  Persian  verses  are  given. 
One  of  his  Persian  verses  is  also  cited  in  Asadi's 
Lughat'i-Furs  (ed.  Horn,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  ri, 
8.V,  «^^,  and  p.  2-3),  where  his  nuba  is  given 
as  al'HdnutJ  instead  of  al-KJidtmi.  He  flourished, 
apparently,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
His  Biographies  of  the  Poets,  therefore,  is  at  least 
half  a  century  older  than  the  Chahdr  Maqdln  (No.  19 
supra),  and  a  century  older  than  al-*Awfi's  Lubdbtt*l' 
Albdby  the  oldest  extant  Persian  work  of  this  character, 
of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speuk  presently. 
Its   recovery,   therefore,   would    be   of    the   greuteot 
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possible  importance  for  the  early  history  of  Persian 
literature.     Twice  cited. 

(33)  The    NuzhaM I'Qulub    of    Hamduniah    Mmiawfi    of 

Qazvin.     See  No.  13  supra.     Once  cited. 

(34)  The  NaslhaUnama  of  the  Nidhdmu' i-Mulk  (f  a.d.  1092). 

It  is  evident  from  the  single  citation  that  the 
spurious  work,  variously  known  as  the  Wasdyd  and 
the  Na§d*ih,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the 
great  minister  for  his  son  Fakhru'1-Mulk,  but  in 
reality  composed  (see  Rieu's  Pera,  Cat,,  vol.  ii,  p.  446) 
in  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  is  meant.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  now  famous  legend  about  *  Uniar-i' 
Khayydmy  Hasan-i'Sabbdhf  and  the  Nidhdmu' l-Mulk, 

(35)  The  Nidhdmu't-Tatfdrikh  ot  al-Bayddic%  (better  known 

as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  commentary  on  the 
Qur'an)  who  died  about  a.d.  1310.  MSS.  of  this 
meagre  and  jejune  record  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.     Thrice  cited. 

(36)  The  Nafahdtu^l'Uns  (Lives  of  Sufi  saints)  of  Jdmi 

(t  A.D.  1492),  who  was  contemporary  with  our 
author,  edited  by  Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1859). 

(37)  The   Nigdristdn   of    Mu'inn^d-Dln    Juvaym,    a    work 

modelled  on  the  Oulistdn  of  Sa*(/t,  and  composed  in 
A.D.  1334-5. 

•  The  above  list  contains,  I  think,  the  titles  of  all  the 
historical,  geographical,  and  biographical  works  explicitly 
mentioned  by  Dawlatbhah.  Of  the  oldest  extant  Biography 
of  Persian  Poets,  the  Luhdhu^i-Albdb  of  al-'Air/i  (composed 
about  A.D.  1220)  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge,  or  at 
least  he  makes  no  mention  of  it;  but,  having  regard  to  his 
references  to  Abu  Tahir  al-Khatiiiirs  Mahaqibn^sh'Shu^ard 
(which,  as  we  learn  from  Hajl  Khalfa,  was  written  in 
Persian),  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  insincerity  in  the  claim 
to  have  opened  out  a  new  field  of  literary  activity  which 
he  puts  forward  in  his  preface  in  the  following  words  : — 

**  Finally  I  retired,  in  grief,  regret,  sorrow,  and  distraction, 
into  the  cell  of  failure,  and  took  up  my  abode  in  the  corner 
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of  seclusion ;  but  weariness  at  the  futility  of  my  life  over- 
came my  spirit,  when  [f?er«e]  *  The  unseen  voice  of  Reason 
thus  did  cry  '— 

[^Couplef\     *  Sit  not  idle  ;  o*er  the  paper  urge  the  pen  : 

If  thou  can'st  not,  trim  the  reed  for  better  men  !  * 

"  When  the  treasury  of  ideals  was  thus  disclosed,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  Pen  was  the  Dragon  which  guarded  that 
Treasure ;  and,  conspiring  with  the  double-tongued  Reed, 
I  cried,  *  0  Key  to  the  Coffers  of  Knowledge,  I  take  counsel 
with  thee  as  to  what  writing  shall  result  from  the  labour 
of  my  fingers  and  thy  teeth  ! '  The  Pen,  in  its  rasping 
accents,  answered  as  follows — 

[^Couplet ]     *  What  was  worthy  of  the  saying,  said  and  said 

again  hath  been ; 
On    the  fields   and  plains   of  knowledge   naught 
remains /or  you  to  glean.* 

*  Devout  and  dispassionate  divines  have  compiled  exhaustive 
biographies  and  manuals,  and  have  opened  the  doors  of 
hagiology  to  all  mankind.  His  Holiness  Shaykh  *Attar 
(may  his  resting-place  be  rendered  fragrant  by  the  brightest 
of  sweet  flowers  !)  has  produced  his  masterly  Memoirs  of  the 
Saints.  Learned  historians  have  written  volumes  on  the 
history  and  gests  of  mighty  monarchs.  So  likewise  in  the 
sciences  of  topography  and  the  principles  of  political 
economy  accomplished  scholars  have  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  do  what  was  needful,  and  have  left  of  them- 
selves worthy  memorials. 

[^CoKplef]     'All  that  now  remains  untreated,  all  fhat*s  still 

to  do  on  earth. 
Is  to  write  the  poets*  lives  and  strive  to  fix  the 
poets'  worth* 

*  For  men  of  learning,  notwithstanding  their  skill  and 
attainments,  have  not  condescended  to  take  this  trouble; 
while  other  persons  have  not  been  favoured  by  opportunity, 
or,   perhaps,   have  lacked   the  necessary  attainments.      In 
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short,  not  a  creature  amongst  the  men  of  letters  has  recorded 
the  history,  biography,  and  circumstances  of  this  class.  If, 
therefore,  you  can  produce  a  worthy  volume  on  this  subject, 
it  will  assuredly  be  a  work  of  utility.' 

"  So  when  I,  the  broken  in  spirit,  heard  from  the  custodian 
of  the  treasure-house  of  ideas  these  suggestions,  I  perceived 
that  this  quarry  had  indeed  hitherto  escaped  the  nets  of  the 
huntsmen  of  this  craft,  and  that  this  door  had  remained 
shut  in  the  faces  of  all  seekers.  Therefore  I  made  a  com- 
pilation of  the  notes  which  I  had  taken  at  odd  times  during 
my  life,  and  of  the  sheaves  which  I  had  gleaned  from  the 
harvests  of  men  of  honourable  repute,  from  accredited 
histories,  the  ditdns  of  past  masters,  the  poems  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  miscellanies,  books  of  anecdotes,  and 
the  like,  of  whatever  bore  reference  to  the  history,  gests, 
and  circumstances  of  the  great  poets,  who  are  well  known  by 
their  works  or  their  reputation  and  remembered  throughout 
the  climes  of  the  world;  introducing  also  into  this  my 
Memoir,  as  occasion  offered,  somewhat  of  the  histories  of  the 
great  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Muhammadan  era 
until  our  own  time,  in  whose  reigns  illustrious  poets  have 
flourished  ;  and  further  incorporating  in  my  book  so  much 
as  I  was  able,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  power  and 
capacity,  of  the  compositions  of  the  most  eminent  writers, 
and  of  entertaining  anecdotes  concerning  the  great  poets, 
besides  sundry  data  for  a  critical  knowledge  of  topography." 


§  II.      The   Materials   for   a   Literary    History 

OF  Persia. 

This  monstrous  pretension  on  the  part  of  Dawlatshilh 
(who'  avowedly  made  use  of  Abu  Tahir  al-Khiitunrs  lost 
Biography  of  Poetfi,  as  well  as  of  the  immensely  interesting 
second  section  of  Nidhami  al-*ArudI  as-Samarqandi's  FoKr 
Discourses,  entitled  *'  On  the  nature  of  Verse  and  the  Pot  tic 
Art,"  and  the  generally  brief,  but  original  and  suggestive, 
notices  of  Persian  poets — about  ninety  in  number — contained 
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in  ch.  V,  §  6,  of  the  Tdnkh-i-Ouzuln)  naturally  caused  me  to 
consider  what  really  were  the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy 
sources  whence  a   fuller   knowledge   of  the   early  literary 
history  of  Persia  might  be  derived,  and  whether  the  valuable 
researches  of  Dr.  Eth^  and  the  brilliant  generalizations  of 
the  late  Professor  Darmesteter  really  represented  the  final 
limits  attainable  in  this  direction.     Now  Dr.  Eth^'s  results 
were  largely  drawn  from  the  Berlin  Codex  of  al-'Awfi's 
Lubdbu'l-Albdb  (described  at  pp.  596-7  of  Pertsch's  Berlin 
Cat.  of  Pera.  M8S.),  which  for  a  long  time  I  believed  to  be 
unique,  at  any  rate  in  Europe.     This   year,  however,  the 
Hand-lkt  of  Arabic,   Persian,  and   Turkish  Manuscripts   in 
the  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  was  privately  printed ;  and  to  the 
extraordinary   generosity   of    Lord   Crawford   of    Balcarres 
and   the   courtesy   of    his   Librarian,   Mr.   Edmond,   I   am 
indebted  not  only  for  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  for  the  loan 
of  the  priceless  manuscript  of  al-'Awfi's  Lubdb,  described 
at  p.  226  of  the  same  and  numbered  308.     This  proves  to 
be  the  identical   manuscript  (formerly  belonging   to  John 
Bardoe    Elliot,    Esq.,    of    the    Suddur    Court   of    Calcutta) 
described  by  Bland  in  that  classical  account  of  **  the  earliest 
Persian  Biography  of  Poets,"  which  was  read  before  our 
Society  on  February  17,  1846,  and  is  printed  in  Vol.  IX 
of  our  Journal,  pp.  111-126.     The  author,  Nuru'd-Dln  or 
Jamalu*d-Dln     Muhammad     'Awfl     (see,     besides     Bland, 
Sprenger    and    Pertsch,    Rieu's    Pers     Cat,,    pp.    749-751, 
8A\    JdmiUCl' Hikdydt)    lived    at     Dihli    in    the    reign    of 
iltatmish   (a.d.   1*210-1235),  but   had   travelled   in   Persia, 
especially   Khurasan,    and   was   very   well    informed.      His 
Luhdb  may  fairly   be  regarded  as  the   Kitdbu^ l-Aghdm   of 
Persia,  and,  as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be  printed,  I  am 
now  engaged  in   transcribing  it,  so  that  it  may  form  the 
second   or   third   volume   of  the  Persian   Text   Series.     It 
contains   notices  of  122  royal  and   noble   personages   who 
occasionally   condescended    to    write   verse,    and    of    about 
163   poets  by   profession,   of   whom    thirty   belong   to   the 
Tahirl,  Safiarl,  and   Samani   periods ;    twenty-nine   to   the 
Ghaznavi   period;    and  fifty  to  the  Saljuq  period;    while 
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some  fifty-four  are,  roughly  speaking,  the  author's  con- 
temporaries. As  to  its  character,  Bland  well  observes 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  114),  "the  biographical  notices  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  but  the  merit  of  the  work  consists 
in  its  having  preserved  some  hundreds  of  beautiful  Casidahs, 
Gbazals,  and  other  poetry  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  in  an 
entire  state,  and* without  curtailment.*' 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  immediately  following 
tbe  Table  of  Contents,  al-'Awf  i  makes  (though  with  better 
reason)  the  same  claim  that  Dawlatshah  advanced  275  years 
later  to  have  produced  the  first  Biography  of  Persian  poets. 
He  says : — "  Although  this  boldness  and  impertinence  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  humble  personage  [the  author], 
that  he  should  be  able  to  render  service  to  the  Royal  Library 
by  strewing  comfits  [culled]  from  the  sweetmeat- scatterers 
of  genius,  or  to  sprinkle  the  rose-water  of  poesy  from  the 
ta?em  of  meditation  on  the  sleeve-cuffs  of  the  servants  of 
this  Dynasty,  yet  hath  he  applied  himself  to  this  task, 
relying  on  the  generosity  of  his  master.  For  although 
several  works  and  sundry  treatises  on  this  subject  have 
undoubtedly  been  written  on  the  Classes  [Tfjbnqdt'\  of 
Arabic  poets  (such  as  the  Tahaqdt  of  Ibn  Salam,  and  of 
Ibn  Qutayba,  and  of  Ibnu'l-Mu'tazz,  and  the  Yatlmatud- 
^ohr  composed  by  Abu  Mansur  ath-Tha'alibl,  and  the 
^^nvjatuU-Qasr  written  by  the  Taju'r-Ru'asa  al-IIusayu 
^-  'All  al-Bakharzi,  and  the  Zayuatn'z'Zamdn  compiled  by 
Sbam8u*d-Din  Muhammad  of  Andakhud),  yet  no  work  has 
'^enseen  and  no  manual  has  come  under  observation  which 
^featsof  the  Classes  of  Persian  Poets/' 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Mandqihii'sh'Shu^atd  of 
AbQ  Tahir  al-Khatuni  was  unknown  to  al-'Awfi ;  neither 
^oes  he  make  any  mention  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla  (which, 
Moreover,  valuable  as  it  is  for  the  early  history  of  the 
"eraian  poets,  would  hardly  come  under  the  title  Tabaqdt) 
Jn  tiie  short  notice  (Bland  MS.,  pp.  436-7)  which  he 
^nseerates  to  NidhamI-i-*Arudi  of  Samarqand.  The 
Arabic  works  which  he  mentions  do,  however,  suggest 
*  new  and,   as   I   am    convinced,  a   very   fruitful   line   of 
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enquify  to  Lim  who  makes  the  earliest  period  of  the  post- 
Sasanian  literary  history  of  Persia  the  object  of  his  study. 

Of  the  six  Arabic  works  enumerated  by  al-*Awfi,  the 
TattmaMd-Dahr  of  Abu  Mansur  ath-Tha*alibi  of  Nishapiir 
(d.  A.D.  1038,  but  was  engaged  on  the  Tatima  as  early  aa 
A.D.  994)  is  the  best  known,  and  to  it  only  have  I  at  present 
had  access,  in  the  printed  Damascus  edition  of  a.h.  1302. 
Of  the  others,  the  Tahaqdt  of  Ibn  Qutayba  of  Dinavar 
(d.  A.D.  883-4)  exists  in  the  Vienna  Library  (Fliigerfi 
Cat,,  vol.  ii,  pp.  325-6)  ;  the  Tabaqdt  of  Ibnu'l-Mu'tazz 
(killed  A.D.  908)  and  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Salum  al-Jumroi 
(d.  A  D.  845-6)  ^  are  mentioned  by  Hajl  Khalfa  (vol.  iv, 
pp.  144-5),  but  I  know  of  no  existing  copies;  the  Dumt/atu'l" 
Qasr  of  al-Bakharzi  (d.  a.d.  1075),  a  supplement  to  the 
YaiJmaf  exists  in  numerous  MSS.  (see  Wiisten fold's 
Oeschichtachreiber  d.  Araber,  No.  211,  pp.  70-71);  while 
of  the  Zai/natu*z-Zamdn  and  its  author  al-Andakhudi  I  caa 
find  no  notice  whatever. 

Now  if  we  understand  the  term  *  Literary  History  *  not  in 
that  narrow  sense  which  takes  cognizance  only  of  what  ie 
written  in  a  particular  language,  but  in  the  wider  and  truer 
sense  which  Jusserand  gives  to  it  in  his  Literary  History  oj 
the  English  People  (London,  1895),  namely,  the  manifestation 
in  literature  of  the  mind  of  a  nation,  or  in  other  words  its 
siibjective  history,  then  we  shall  readily  see  that,  contrary  to 
what  is  often  expressed  or  implied,  there  is  in  fact  no  break 
in  the  Literary  History  of  Persia  since  Sasanian  times,  but 
at  most  a  change  in  the  vehicle  or  medium  of  expression. 
Thus  understood,  a  complete  Literary  History  of  the 
Persians  would  have  to  consider  documents  in  not  less 
than  five  different  languages,  ranging  over  a  period  of  at 
least  2550  years,  to  wit : — 

(1)  The  Avesfa,  to  the  earliest  portions  of  which  we 
may  for  the  present  (following  the  very  clearly  expressed 


^  See,  however,  Brockclmann'fl  Grseh.  d.  Arab.  Lit.  (Weimar,  1897),  p.  105, 
n.  3.  The  writer  in  question  is  here  called  Abu  'Abdu'llah  Muhammad 
h.  Sallam  al-Jumahi,  and  it  is  stated  that  his  TabaqaUi^ sh'Shu*ara  was  largely 
lued  by  the  author  of  the  KitabuU-Aghdnt. 
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reasonings  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  in  his  article  in 
ToL  xvii  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
"oa  the  date  of  2iOroadter '')  assign  a  date  not  anterior  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

(2)  The  Old  Persian  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenians, 
which  lie  between  the  middle  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

(3)  The  Pahlavt  literature^  belongiqg  *  mainly  to  the 
Saisanian  period  (a.d.  226-640),  of  which  the  earliest  im- 
portant monument  is  probably  the  inscription  of  Shapiir  I 
(a.d.  2-11-272)  at  Hajl-abad  near  Istakhr,  while  amongst 
the  latest  are  the  curious  Gujastak  Abdlish  (ou  Abdldg), 
relation  d'une  conference  th^oloqique  presidie  par  le  Calife 
Mdmoun  (ed.  Barthelemy,  Paris,  1887),  which  obviously 
cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  a.d.  813,  the  date  of 
al-Ma'mun's  accession  to  the  Caliphate  ;  the  Epistle  of 
Manwhchihar  dated  a.d.  881  ;  the  Bundahishn  "finally  edited 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  "  (West) ;  the  Dlnkard 
**  first  compiled  early  in  the  ninth  century,"  etc.  West, 
indeed,  in  his  admirable  article  on  **  the  extent,  language, 
and  age  of  Pahlavi  literature"  {Sitzungnbericht,  d,  philos.- 
pfiilol.  Classe  d.  KbnigL  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften,  May  5, 
1888),  says  (p.  438)  "  that  nearly  half  the  Pahlavi  literature 
extant  must  have  been  compiled  during  the  ninth  century  ; 
Diuch  of  it,  no  doubt,  from  older  materials."  It  thus 
appears  that,  even  when  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
Arabic  literature  of  Persian  authorship,  modern  (i.e.  post- 
Muhamraadan)  Persian  literature  had  begun  before  Pahlavi 
hterature  had  ceased. 

(4)  The  Arabic  literature  (both  prose  and  verse)  composed 
^y  Persians,  It  has  long  been  recognized,  even  by  the 
Afabs  themselves,  how  important  was  the  contribution 
l^ade  to  what  I  may  call  **  the  Culture  of  the  Caliphate  " 
^^  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  art  by  Persians  like 
'^ibawayhi  and  Kisa'i  (in  grammar),  Zamakhshari  and 
^•iydawl  (in  exegesis),  Tabarl,  Ibn  Qutayba,  Dinawari, 
Hamza,  Baladhurl,  and  Biruul  (in  history),  RazI,  Avicenna, 
andGhazzali  (in  philosophy  and  medicine), *Umur  al-Khayyiim 

J.A.A.II.  1899.  4 
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and  Naslru'd-Dln  TusI  (in  astronomy  and  mathematics), 
and,  most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  of  all,  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa', 
the  converted  Magian  and  erudite  Pahlavi  scholar,  whose 
Arabic  style  was  nevertheless  so  good  that  his  verses 
are  cited  with  approval  by  competent  judges,  his  Kali  la 
and  Dinma  is  still  read  and  admired  wherever  Arabic  is 
understood,  and  he  himself  is  even  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Khaldiin  in  his  Prolegomena  (ed.  Beyrout,  1879,  p.  627) 
as  one  of  ten  Arabic  writers  who  are  to  be  taken  as  models 
of  eloquence.  But  I  am  thinking  at  present  more  particularly 
of  the  court-chroniclers  and  court-poets,  mostly  of  purely 
Persian  extraction,  who  were  attached  to  the  Persian 
dynasties  of  the  Houses  of  Layth,  Saman,  Ziyar,  Buya, 
etc.,  but  who  nevertheless  made  Arabic  (which,  almost  till 
the  Monghol  invasion  and  final  extinction  of  the  Caliphate 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  remained  the  language  of  science, 
diplomacy,  and  polite  conversation  throughout  the  Mu- 
hammadan  world)  the  vehicle  of  their  records  and  their 
eulogies,  or,  when  occasion  arose,  of  their  satires.  It  is  on 
these  men  and  the  circumstances  of  their  life  that  works 
like  the  Yaiimafu'd'Dahr  throw  so  abundant  a  light. 

(5)  Lastly  comes  Pernian  literature  as  commonly  under- 
stood, a  literature  covering  a  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  language  has  changed  so  little  that 
a  Persian  of  to-day  experiences  less  diflSculty  in  under- 
standing the  poems  of  Hudagl  or  Firdawsi  than  does  au 
Englishman  in  understanding  Shakespeare. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  general  lines  on  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  Persian  Literary  History  should  be 
studied,  I  will  conclude  this  section  by  recapitulating  the 
chief  sources  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
refer,  and  the  abbreviations  by  which  I  shall  designate  them. 

I.  Arabic  Sources. 

(1)  The  Yattmatn'd'Dahr  (referred  to  as  Yatlma)  of  Abii 
Mansur  ath-Tha*alibi  (t  a.d.  1038),  Damascus  edition 
of  A.H.  1302.     The  flrHt  volume  deals  mainly  with 
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the  poets  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  including 
Sayfu'd-Dawla,  Abfi  Firas,  the  Hamdanids  of  Mosul 
and  Aleppo,  MutanabbI,  Nam!,  NashI,  ZahT,  Babagha, 
Sabi,  SirrT,  etc.  The  second  Yolurae  deals  with  the 
poets  patronized  by  the  Buyid  dynasty  (in  Basra, 
Baghdad,  and  the  rest  of  'Iraq).  The  third  volume 
includes  the  poets  patronized  by  the  Sahib  Abu'l- 
Qasim  Isma*!!  ibn  'Abbad,  and  those  of  Isfahan, 
al-Jabal,  Fars,  Ahwaz,  and  Qurgan,  and  ends  with 
an  account  of  the  Ziyarid  Prince  Shamsu'l-Ma'all 
Qabus  b.  Washmglr,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
(p.  42  supra)  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Qdbus- 
ndma.  The  fourth  volume  contains  the  Samanid 
poets,  and  those  of  Khwarazm,  Khurasan,  and 
Nishapur. 

(2)  The    Atharu'UBilad    of    al-Qazwini    (f   a.d.    1283-4), 

Wiistenfeld's  ed.  (Gottingen,  1848),  referred  to  as 
Qaziclnl,  This  discursive  work  contains  notices  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Persian  poets,  and  cites 
a  good  many  Persian  verses.  Unfortunately  it  has 
no  index  ;  a  defect  which  it  has  cost  me  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  supply  in  my  own  copy.  The  Persian 
poets  mentioned  in  it  are  as  follows  :  AnvatT 
(p.  242),  ^Asjadi  (p.  278),  Awhadu'd-Din  KirmdnT 
(p.  164),  BaJahbad  (  =  Barbad),  the  minstrel  of 
Khusraw  Parviz,  of  whom  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently  (pp.  156,  295),  FakhrJ-i-Gurgdni 
(p.  351),  Farrukhx  (p.  278),  Firdmcsi  (pp.  135,  278), 
Jalal-i'Khicarl  (p.  243),  Khaqani  (pp.  272,  404), 
al'Khdfunl  [Abu  Tahir]  (p.  259),  Mujir-i-Baylaqdut 
(p.  345,  cf.  p.  338),  Nidhdmt  of  Ganja  (pp.  351-2), 
Abu  Sa'id  b.  Abi'l-Khayr  (pp.  241-2),  Sand'% 
(p.  287),  Shams'i' Tabasi  (p.  272),  ^Utnar'i'Khayydm 
(p.  318),  'Umurt  (p  278),  and  Waticdt  (pp.  223-4). 

(3)  The    Nihdyatu'l'Irab  fl    akhbdri    U-Furs    tea' l-' Arab 

(Burckhart  MS.  in  Cambridge  University  Library 
marked  Qq.  225),  referred  to  as  Nihdyat.  A  perusal 
of    this   rare   and   interesting   work   disposes  me  to 
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think  that  it  is  dismissed  with  too  little  respect  by 
Professor  Noeldeke  (Oesch.  d.  Sasanideny  pp.  475-rt). 
That  the  alleged  circumstances  of  its  composition 
are  false  can  hardly  be  doubted;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  very  ample  narrative  of 
Sasanian  history,  which  purports  to  be  drawn  from 
IbnuM-MuqafPa*'8  lost  Sif/aru'l-Muluk  (the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  famous  Khudhd'l-ndma  or  ''  Book 
of  Kings "),  is  unworthy  of  attention.  At  some 
future  period  I  hope  to  devote  a  separate  article  to 
this  very  curious  work,  but  in  the  meantime  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  had  a  knowledge  of  Persian,  and  was 
singularly  well-informed  as  to  the  legends  of  Ancient 
Persia,  and  that  one  passage,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand it,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Ziyarid 
dynasty  (a.d.  928-1042)  had  not  ceased  to  exist 
when  he  wrote.  As  regards  his  knowledge  of  Persian, 
I  may  instance  an  alleged  superscription  from  a  coin 
of  Khumanl  (daughter  and  wife  of  Bahman,  son  of 
Isfandiyar),  which  he  gives  as  follows  (f.  486) : — 

and  translates — 

J^ji^^J^J^  ^  L5^-  ^y  "-^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^'  v^ 

i  e.  :  **  Eat  [or  enjoy],  O  Queen,  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years  which  pass  from  Nawruz  [the  great 
spring  festival  of  the  New  Year]  and  Mihrjan 
[the  great  autumn  festival]."  Also  the  following 
detail  (omitted  by  Tabarl  and  Dinavarl)  of  the 
shooting  of  Masruq,  the  son  of  Abraha,  by  Wahriz 
the  Persian  (Din.,  p.  65  ;  Noeldeke's  Oesch,  d. 
Sasaniden,  p.  233): — "Now  the  Persians  were  wont 
to  inscribe  on  their  arrows  [one  of  J  three  names,  the 
name  of  '  the  King,'  and  the  name  of  *  the  Man,'  and 
the  name  of  *the  Woman.'     And  Wahriz  [MS.  ^^j. 
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Wahzan]  drew  forth  an  arrow  and  glanced  at  it, 
and  behold,  thereon  was  '  Zandn,^  the  name  of  women. 
So,  auguring  ill  from  it,  he  replaced  it  and  drew 
forth  another,  and  behold,  it  was  like  the  first,  on  it 
was  the  name  of  the  woman.  And  he  drew  forth 
a  third,  and  it  happened  so  again.  Then  he  thought 
within  himself  and  said,  *  Zandn — the  interpretation 
thereof  can  only  be  zan  dn '  (which,  being  interpreted, 
means — ilS\j  c-^^ ,  *  shoot  this ! ') ;  and  he  augured 
well  from  it  in  this  sense." 


II.  Persian  Sources. 

(1)  The  Lubdbu'l'Albdb  of  al-'Awf I,  Elliot  MS.  (see  pp.  46-7 

supra),  referred  to  as  *Aw/i.  This  very  rare  and 
important  work  dates,  as  already  remarked,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

(2)  The    Chahdr    Magdla    (composed    about   a.d.    1160)    of 

Nidhami-i-*ArudI  of  Samarqand,  cited  from  the 
notes  (partly  transcript,  partly  abstract)  which 
I  made  in  December,  1897,  from  the  British 
Museum  MSS.  Or.  3507  and  Or.  2955  (chiefly  the 
former).  It  is  referred  to  by  its  full  title.  It  has 
been  hitherto  known  chiefly  by  the  notices  of 
Firdawsl  (published  by  Ethe,  see  p.  40  supra, 
and  utilized  by  Noeldeke  in  his  Iranische  Nafionalppos^ 
fcjtrassburg,  1896)  and  of  *Umar-i-Khayyam  (with 
whom  the  author  was  personally  acquainted)  which 
it  contains ;  but  the  whole  of  this  second  section, 
dealing  with  **  the  Nature  of  Verse  and  the  Poetic 
Art,"  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  interest  of  its 
matter  and  the  excellence  of  its  style,  and  ought 
to  be  published,  or  at  least  translated,  without  delay. 
(3)  The  Tdrlkh'i'GvzTda  of  Hamdu'Uah  Mustawfl  of 
Qazwin,  composed  in  a.d.  1329-30,  and  in  particular 
the  sixth  and  last  section  of  Ch.  v,  which  treats  of 
the  poets  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.     The  MS. 
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which  I  have  chiefly  used  is  one  belonging  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange.  It  is  itself  modern,  but 
oflers  on  the  whole  a  very  correct  text,  and  has  been 
collated  throughout  with  an  ancient  MS.  at  Shiraz, 
which  has  supplied  many  important  additions  and 
corrections. 
(4)  The  Lughat'i'Fura  of  AsadI  {circ.  a.d.  1066),  edited  from 
the  unique  Vatican  MS.  (dated  a.h.  733  =  a.d.  1332) 
by  Dr.  Horn  (Berlin,  1897),  and  reviewed  by  me  at 
pp.  153-5  of  the  J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1898.  The 
importance  of  this  book,  not  only  as  a  lexicon,  but  as 
an  anthology,  is  in  no  wise  exaggerated  by  the  learned 
editor.  Indeed,  it  is  little  short  of  a  revelation  to 
find  the  nephew  of  the  great  Firdawsi,  so  long 
regarded  as  almost  the  father  of  Persian  poetry, 
quoting  the  verses  of  so  great  a  number  (78)  of 
poets  whose  very  names  had,  in  many  cases,  been 
previously  unknown  to  us. 


§   III.     Barbad    and    Rudagi,    the    Minstrels    of    the 

Houses   of   Sasan    and   Saman. 

The  statements  contained  in  the  Persian  (adhkiras  as  to 
'*  the  first  person  who  composed  Persian  verse  "  are,  as  has 
been  generally  recognized,  unworthy  of  much  attention. 
Most  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Kazimirski  {Menoutchehri, 
pp.  6-9)  and  Blochmann  (Prosody  of  the  Persians ^  pp.  2-3). 
Two  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  refer  the  origin  of  Persian 
poetry  to  Sasanian  times.  One  of  these  (given  on  the 
authority  of  Abu  Tahir  al-Khatuni  by  Dawlatshah,  but 
not  by  *Awfi)  cites  a  verse  which  purports  to  have  been 
deciphered  from  the  Qasr-i-Shlrln  (Kazimirski,  loc.  cit., 
p.  7),  and  which  is  presumably  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Khusraw  Parviz  (a.d.  590-627) ;  the  other  (given 
both  by  *AwfI  and  Dawlatshah)  cites  the  well-known  couplet 
ascribed  to  Bahram  Qur  (a.d.  420-438)  and  his  mistress 
Dilaram.      'Awfi   further    assures   us    that    the    King    in 
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question  had  composed  a  quantity  of  very  fine  Arabic 
poetry,  which  had  been  collected  and  arranged  in  dlvdn 
form;  and  that  he  himself  had  seen  and  read  a  copy  of 
this  divan,  which  belonged  to  the  "  Bridge-end  Library  of 
the  Little  Market  of  Bukhara/'  and  from  which  he  quotes 
some  verses. 

There  is,  however,  another  older  tradition  which  tells  of 
a  poet  or  minstrel  at  the  court  of  Ehusraw  Parviz  named 

Bdrhad  (*>JjV)  or  (^7  Qazwlni)  Balahbad  (Ju^).^  The 
question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  the  difierence 
between  these  two  forms  of  the  name  may  not  be  more 
easily  explained  by  a  misreading  of  the  Pahlavi  rather 
than  the  Arabic  script,  since  in  PahlavT  k  and  l  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  and  h  on  the  other,  are  represented  by  the  same 
character,  and  we  have  merely  to  assume  a  transposition  of 
the  two  letters.'  This  personage  is  referred  to  in  the  Chahdr 
Maqdlay  'Atv/l,  Qazwlm,  and  the  Ouzida. 

(1)  ^Awfl,  after  speaking  of  Bahram  Gur's  alleged  poetical 
activity,  says  (p.  23) : — 


\i^j^  CLSj^j^  SjJo  \jj\    A^  ^Ijjy--^  'Vil^/.  M^J^J 


*  Since  this  was  written,  my  attention  has  been  called  by  Professor  Bevan  to 
older  accounts  of  this  personage,  and  other  forms  of  his  name.  The  account 
given  by  Qazwini  occurs  in  a  fuller  and  more  correct  form  in  Yaqut  (t  a.d.  1*229), 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  vol.  iii,  pp.  260  et  seqq.  (where  the  minstrel  is  called  •\Jl^ , 
Bahlabadhf  var.  >,V:>,>1^J ,  Bahlaband),  and  vol.  iv,  pp.  112  et  seqq.  (also  A^^ ) ; 
and,  while  following  Qazwini,  I  have  corrected  his  defective  text  by  Yaqut.  See 
aUo  the  compendium  of  al-Hamadhani*s  KitdbuH-Buldan  (composed  a.d.  903), 
ed.  De  Goeje  (vol.  v  of  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.),  and  Justi's  Iranische*  Namenbuch 
(Marburg,  1895),  p.  237,  s.y.  Pahlapet,  and  the  passages  in  the  Aghani  of 
Abu'l-Faraj  al-Isfahani  (t  a.d.  957)  there  cited. 

'  Even  the  assumption  of  transposition  is  not  necessary  in  the  form  Bahlabadh 
given  by  Taqiit.  This  form  in  the  Pahlavi  character  would  be  identical  with 
Barbad. 
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"  And  in  the  reign  of  ParvTz  the  royal  melodies  composed 
by  Barbad  were  many,  but  they  are  remote  from  verse-metre, 
rhyme,  and  the  observance  of  poetical  congruities,  for  which 
reason  we  have  not  concerned  ourselves  to  discuss  them.'* 

(2)  The  Chahdv  Maqdla,  after  describing  the  effect  which 
two  couplets  by  Hantala  of  Badghls,^  the  panegyrist  of 
Ya'qiib  b.  Layth  (d.  a.d.  878),  produced  on  Ahmad  b. 
'Abdu'Uah  of  Khujistan  (killed  a.d.  882),*  so  that,  being 
then  but  an  ass-herd  («^^=L),  he  rose  to  be  Amir  of 
Khurasan,  continues  as  follows  (f.  126)  : — 


"  Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  amongst  both  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  but  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the 
mention  of  this  one.  A  king,  therefore,  cannot  dispense 
with  a  good  poet,  who  shall  conduce  to  the  immortality  of 
his  name,  and  shall  record  his  renown  in  dTvdns  and  books. 
For  when  the  King  receives  that  command  which  none  can 
escape,  no  trace  will  remain  of  his  array,  his  treasure,  and 

*  See  Eth^'s  RudagVg  Vorlanfer  und  Zeitgenonen  :  etn  Beitrag  zur  Kentnuit 
der  dltesten  Denkmaler  Neiipersischer  Poesies  p.  40,  where  the  two  couplets  in 
question  are  cited  at  the  end  of  the  notice  consecrated  to  Hantala. 

*  See  Barbier  de  Meynard's  Diet,  Geogr.  Hist,  ei  Lit.  de  la  rerse^  p.  197, 


«.».  ^Uam.'C^  and  ad  cale. 
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his  store ;  but  by  means  of  the  poet's  verse  shall  his  name 
endure  for  ever.     Sharif-i-Mujallidl  of  Gurgan  says : — 

*0/  all  that  world f'y  wealth  which  was  left  by  the  House  of 
Sdsctn  and  the  House  of  Sdmdn 
There  remains  only  the  praise  and  eulogy  of  Rudagi  and  the 
song  and  legend  of  Bdrbad*  " 

(3)  The  OuzJdn,   after  describing  (p.  61)   the  splendour 
and  luxurv  of  Khusraw  Par  viz,  continues  thus  : — 


lA  ^hjj^  ^^^V  ^-^^-^  ^  ^^h-^HiA  (^H  "^^--^  b^'  *V 

"And  as  for  Barbad  the  minstrel,  the  like  of  whom  in  that 
science  hath  not  till  now  appeared,  he  had  for  the  banquets 
of  Parviz  three  hundred  and  sixty  melodies,  one  of  which 
^^  used  to  sing  each  day ;  and  his  words  are  a  final  appeal 
^th  the  masters  of  music,  all  of  whom  are  but  gleaners 
from  his  harvest-field." 

(4)  Qazttlin  is  more  detailed,  and  in  three  difierent 
passages  speaks  of  Balahbad  [  =  Biirbad]  the  minstrel, 
f  irjst,  under  the  article  Fdrs  (pp.   154-6),  he  says : — 

"The  Persians  imagine  that  amongst  them  [i  e.,  as  it 
^ould  appear,  the  old  Kings  of  Perj>ia,  of  whose  greatness 
^^  has  just  been  speaking]  there  existed  ten  persons,  each 
unrivalled  in  his  own  order,  even  in  Persia.*'  These  ten 
^reFarldun,  Alexander,  Nushirvan,  Bahiam  Gur,  Rustani, 
"^masp,  Buzurjmihr,  Balahbad,  the  sculptor  whose  art 
inj mortal i zed  on  the  rocks  of  Bl-sutun  the  form  of  Shabdiz, 
^^e  favourite  horse  of  Khusraw  Parviz.  and,  lastly,  Shiriu's 
^"fortunate  lover  Farhad.     Of  Balahbad  he  says  : — 

"And  the  eighth  of  them  was  Balahbad  the  minstrel, 
^ho  excelled  all  mankind  in  minstrelsy,  and  he  was  minstiel 
to  Kisra  Abarwiz;    and  when  anyone  desired  to    lay  any 
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matter  before  Kisra,  yet  feared  his  anger,  he  eomraunieated 
it  to  Balahbad,  and  gave  him  gifts  to  compose  a  poem  on 
the  matter  and  thereto  an  air,  and  to  sing  it  before  Kisia, 
who  thereby  was  informed  of  the  matter." 

Again,   in   describing   the   sculptures  and  bas-reliefs   of 
Bl-sutun,  he  says  (p.  230) : — 

''Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  al-Hamadhan!  says  :^  'On  the  face 
of  the  Mountain  of  Bi-sutun  is  a  portico  cut  out  from  the 
rock,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  figure  of  Kisra's  horse 
Shabdiz,  with  [KisraJ  Abarwiz  mounted  upon  it.  And  on 
the  wall  of  the  portico  is  the  portrait  of  Shirin  and  her 
attendants,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Futrus,^  the  son 
of  Sinimmar,*  and  Sinimmar  was  he  who  built  Khawarnaq 
outside  Hira.  Now  the  cause  of  this  [i  e.  the  sculpturing 
of  these  portraits]  was  that  Shabdiz  was  the  most  intelligent 
of  quadrupeds,  the  greatest  in  bodily  strength,  the  most 
remarkable  in  disposition,  and  the  most  enduring  in  a  long 
gallop.  So  long  as  his  saddle  was  on  him,  he  would  neither 
make  water  nor  void  excrement ;  and  so  long  as  his  bridle 
was  on  him,  he  would  neither  snort  nor  foam  [with  his 
mouth].  He  had  been  presented  to  Abarwiz  by  the  King 
of  India.  Now  it  happened  that  he  [Shabdlz]  sickened, 
and  his  sickness  waxed  sore ;  and  Eisra  said,  **  Whoever 
brings  me  tidings  of  his  death,  hiin  will  I  slay."  So  when 
[Shabdiz]  died,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  feared  lest  he 
should  be  questioned  about  hira,  and  be  compelled  to  give 
tidings  of  his  death.  So  he  came  to  Balahbad,  Kisra*s 
minstrel,  and  asked  him  to  make  it  known  to  Eisra  in 
a  song.  Now  Balahbad  was  the  most  skilful  of  men  in 
minstrelsy,  and  he  did  this.  And  when  Eisra  hearkened 
to  it,  he  divined  its  purport,  and  said,  "  Woe  unto  thee ! 
Shabdlz  is  dead  !  *'  And  [Balahbad]  said,  "  It  is  the  King 
that   sayeth    it."      And    Kisra   said,    "Well    done!      How 


»  See  Taqiify  vol.  iii,  pp.  250  et  seqq. 

*  Other  forms  are  Faf(us  (Haraadhan!  and  Yaqiit),  Qatftts,  and  even  Qantus. 

'  See  Noeldeke's  Gesch.  d.  Arab.  u.  Fers.  zur  Zeit  d.  Siuanid.,  pp.  8u  et  seqq  ; 
and  Jabari,  i»  2,  p.  8o2.  The  form  Sinimmar  (not  Sinnimar)  is  proved 
correct  by  verses  there  cited. 
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cleverly  hast  thou  saved  thyself  and  saved  another!''  And 
he  [i.e.  the  King]  grieved  bitterly  for  him.  Then  he 
ordered  Futrus  the  son  of  Sin im mar  to  make  a  portrait  of 
him,  which  he  executed  in  the  finest  manner,  in  such  wise 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
[i.e.  the  portrait  and  the  original],  save  by  the  [presence 
or  absence  of  the]  movements  of  life  in  their  forms.' "  * 

On  the  next  page  (231)  QazwInI  quotes  some  Arabic 
verses  by  Khalid  al-Fayyad  (d.  circ,  a.u.  718)^  which  give 
substantially  the  same  legend  : — 

And    King   Kisrd,   the   Shdhannhdh,   him    also   an    arrow, 

feathered  from  the  wing  of  Deaths  overtook, 
What  time  his  pleasure  teas  Shabdiz,  whom  he  used  to  ride,  and 

the  coy  embraces  of  Shirin,  and  brocades  and  perfumes. 
He  swore  an  oath  by  the  Fire  {most  binding  was  it  in  its 

strength)  that  whosoever  first  should  bring  him  tidings 

of  the  death  of  Shabdiz  should  be  crucified. 
Until,  when  one  morning  Shabdiz  lay  low  in  death  {and  never 

was  a  steed  like  him  amongst  men). 
Four  stnngs  wailed  over  him  with  a  lament  in  the  Persian 

tongue  wherein  was  an  incitement  to  emotion. 
And  the  Her  bed  ^  set  the  chords  vibrating,  and  bursts  of  passion 

were  kindled  by  reason  of  the  witchery  of  his  left  hand, 
And  he  cried,  *  [Shabdiz]  is  dead  J  *     They  said,  *  Thou  hast 

declared  it  / '     So  perjury  was  committed  by  him  while 

he  was  beside  himself 
Had  it  not  been  for  Balnhbad,^  while  the  strings  sang  his 

\_Shabdlz^ s]  threnod//,  the  Marzubdns^  would  have  been 

unable  to  announce  the  death  of  Shabdiz. 


*  This  sentence  is  rendered  unintelligible  in  Qazwini  by  the  omission  of  several 
words  which  I  have  supplied  from  Yaqut  (vol.  iii,  p.  251),  who  is  confirmed  by 
Hamadhani. 

'  See  Eieu*8  Arabic  Cat.,  p.  260  ;  Arabic  SuppL,  p.  650. 

'  Tdqut  (iii,  252)  has  the  variant  jkli^^i     which,  however,  is  incompatible 
with  the  metre. 
«  Ydqut  has  JJ^  Bahalbadh. 

*  Eeadfor  u^j]/^'  (in  Qazwini),  <^r^J^j^^  (Yaqut). 
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Fate  teas  cruel  and  pitiless  to  them,  and  nothing  more  could 
be  seen  of  them  but  the  trifles  [^wherewith  they  diverted 
themselves^.** 

Balabbad  is  again  mentioned  by  Qazwini  under  the  article 
Qa§r-i'ShIrJn  (pp.  295-7),  where  be  says  : — "Kisra  Abarwiz 
bad  tbree  things  which  no  king  before  or  after  him  bath 
bad,  bis  wife  Shirin,  bis  minstrel  Balabbad,  and  bis  horse 
Shabdiz."  A  little  further  on,  after  describing  the 
magnificent  park  which  Khusraw  Parviz  caused  to  be 
laid  out  for  bis  delectation  near  Qinnasrin,  he  continues : — 

"  And  when  it  was  finished,  the  King  [Parviz]  inspected 
it,  and  it  pleased  him  well,  and  be  ordered  the  architects  to 
be  rewarded  with  wealth.  And  one  day  he  said  to  Shlrin, 
*  Ask  me  a  favour.'  She  said,  *  I  desire  that  thou  should'st 
build  for  me  a  castle  in  this  garden,  the  like  of  which  none 
within  thy  realm  hath  possessed ;  and  that  thou  should'st 
place  therein  a  channel  lined  with  stone  wherein  wine  shall 
flow.'  To  this  he  consented ;  but  he  forgot  [his  promise], 
and  Shlrin  dared  not  remind  him  of  it.  So  she  said  to 
Balabbad,  *  Remind  him  of  my  request  in  a  song,  and  thou 
shalt  have  my  farm  which  is  at  Isfahan.'  To  this  he  agreed ; 
and  he  composed  a  poem  on  this  subject  and  set  it  to  music. 
And  when  Eisra  heard  it,  he  said  to  him,  *  Thou  bast 
reminded  me  of  Sblrln's  wish,'  and  be  ordered  the  castle 
to  be  built  and  the  watercourse  to  be  made.  So  it  was 
built  in  the  handsomest  and  most  solid  style.  And  Shlrin 
was  faithful  in  her  promise  to  Balabbad  in  respect  to  the 
farm,  and  thither  he  removed  his  family ;  and  he  has 
descendants  at  Isfahan  who  trace  their  pedigree  to  him."  ^ 

Barbad  is  also  mentioned  in  several  passages  in  NidhamI 
of  Ganja's  Khusraw  tea  Shfnn,  together  with  the  harper 
Nakisa  (L*-i3).  The  vocalization  of  the  second  syllable 
is  proved  by  the  line  (Tibran  lith.  ed.  of  a.h.  1301,  p.  104) — 

^  [^*^y>-j^  J^  i-r^  J^^j^Hj)     ^  l^^jV  u'^J  ^^J  «-r^ 

*  Cf.  Yaqut,  iv,  pp.  112  et  seqq. 
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"  Ee  bade  (hem  summon  Bdrbad,  and /ram  him  sought  a  remedy 
for  his  affair,*^ 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  Burhdn-i-Jdmi*  is  in  error  in 
pointing  the  second  syllable  with  the  vowel  u.  Both 
vocalizations  are  given  by  the  Burhdn-i-Qafi*.  The  Anjumnn- 
ara-yi'Ndsin  of  that  accomplished  scholar  Rida-quli  Khan 
"  Lala  -  bashi,"  poetically  surnamed  Hidayat,  has  the 
/ollowing  notice :  — 

''  Bdrbad  was  the  name  of  a  man,  a  native  of  the  town 

of  Jahrum  in  Fars,  who  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  under 

Ihusraw  Parvlz.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  called 

Bdr^bad,  thai  is,  'Chief  of  the  Audience-hall'  (jU  ^j^)» 

W   by  his  means  men  obtained  access  to  the  presence  of 

^arvlz.     He  had  the  greatest  skill  in  the  modes  of  music, 

aad  at  Khusraw's  banquets   he  and   Nakisa   [the  harper] 

<^nduced  to  the  enjoyment  [of  the  guests]." 

So  much  for  the  legendary  Barbad.     It  will  be  seen  that 

^e  is  represented  as  a  minstrel  rather  than  a  poet ;  he  is  not 

a   mere  musician  like  his  comrade  Nakisa,   but  essentially 

*     dinger,  an  improvisatore,   who,   in    the   form   of  ballads, 

^^ings  to  the  King's  notice  what  it  is  desired  that  he  should 

tnow.     *AwfT,  as  we  have  seen,  refuses  to  regard  his  ballads 

^  poetry,  alleging  that  they  lacked  '*  metre,  rhyme,  and  the 

observance   of  poetical   congruities,"  but   Qazwlni,   on   the 

otlier  hand,  describes  his  improvisations  as  "verse"  (j*-^). 

Perhaps  they  most  closely  resembled  the  iasnJfs  of  modern 

Persia  —  ballads,    generally    with    a    refrain,    referring    to 

current  events,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  seldom 

or    never  committed  to  writing,    having   both    rhyme   and 

ttietre,  but  of  a  very  simple  kind.^ 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  exists  a  very  striking 
analogy  between  Barbad  the  Sasanian  minstrel  and  RudagI 
^^  Samanian  poet,  to  illustrate  which  I  shall  quote  the 
Version  given  in  the  Chahdr  Maqdla  of  the  well-known 
^^le  which  tells  how  the  latter,  by  the  charm  of  his  verse, 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  the  Samanid 

*  See  my  Year  among  the  Fersians,  p.  283. 
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Piince  (a.d.  913-942)  to  tear  himself  from  the  charms  of 
Herat  and  return  to  Bukhara.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  notice  of  the  poet 
which  I  have  met  with  in  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  bearing  the  class-mark  Qq.  33,  and 
entitled  OhdyatuH-wasdHl  ila  ma'rifatCl-awdHl  ("The  supreme 
means  for  a  knowledge  of  beginnings").  The  notice  in 
question  occurs  on  f.  1786,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

jJUr*  c^>r**^  ^^  '^^  ^)  Ai-.jliJlj  jiJl^^l  JlS  ^  J^l 

"  The  first  to  compose  good  poetry  in  Persian  was  Abu 
•Abdu'Uah  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hakim  b.  'Abdu'r- 
Rahman  b.  Adam  ar-Rawdhaki,  a  poet  eloquent  of  utterance, 
whose  verse  is  widely  current  and  whose  divdn  is  well 
known  in  Persia.  In  his  day  he  excelled  all  his  compeers 
in  composing  verse  in  Persian.  Abu'1-Fadl  al-Bal*ami  the 
Yazir  used  to  say,  '  PawdhakI  has  no  equal  amongst  the 
Arabs  or  the  Persians.'  " 

This  notice  is  rather  important  on  account  of  the  vocaliza- 
tion of  the  poet's  name  which  it  indicates ;  and  it  merits 
some  attention,  since  the  work  (hitherto,  I  believe,  unknown) 
in  which  it  occurs  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  being 
dedicated  to  the  Atabek  Shihabu'd-Din  T^ghril  Beg,  who 
fell  from  power  in  a.h.  629  (a.d.  1231-2)  and  died  in 
A.H.  631  (a.d.  1233).^  Its  author  is  Isma*il  Hibatu'llah 
b.  Abi'r-Rida  al-Mawsill.  The  MS.  itself  is  dated  a.h.  1074, 
but  professes  to  have  been  transcribed  from  an  ancient 
original  dated  a.h.  306  («jc),  probably  a  mistake  for  806. 

To  return  to  the  Ckahdr  Maqdla^  the  author,  Nidhaml-i- 
*Arudi  of  Saraarqand,  when  in  his  native  town  in  a.h.  504 

^  See  De  Slane^s  translation  of  Ibn  Kballikan,  vol.  iv^  pp.  424,  432,  and  433. 
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(a.t).  1110-1111),  not  more  than  170  years  after  Rudagi's 
death,  met  the  Dihqan  Abu  Rija  Ahmad  b.  *Abdu*s-Samad 
al-'AbidI,  and  learned  from  him  some  particulars  concerning 
RudagI  which  are  incorporated  in  the  following  narrative 
(f.  14a)  :— 

"Now  in  the  service  of  Kings  naught  is  better  than 
improvisation,  for  by  improvisation  the  King's  temper  is 
cheered,  assemblies  are  rendered  brilliant,  and  the  poet 
himself  attains  his  object.  Such  favours  as  Rudagl  obtained 
from  the  House  of  Saman  by  his  improvisations  and  by 
virtue  of  his  verse  none  hath  experienced. 

''Anecdote. — They  relate  thus,  that  Nasr  b.  Ahmad,  who 
was  the  central  point  of  the  Saman  id  group,  whose  fortunes 
reached  their  zenith  during  the  days  of  his  rule,  was  most 
plenteously  equipped  with  every  means  of  enjoyment  and 
material  of    splendour  —  well-filled    treasures,   an   efficient 
anny,  and  loyal  servants.     In  winter  he  used  to  reside  at 
the  capital,  Bukhara,  while  in  summer  he  used  to  go  to 
Samarqand,  or  some  other  of  the  cities  of  Khurasan.     Now 
one  year  it  was  the  turn  of  Herat.     He  spent  the  spring  at 
Badghis,  where  are  the  most  charming  pasture-grounds  of 
Khurasan  and  *Iraq,  for  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  water- 
curses  abounding  in  water  and  pasture,  any  one  of  which 
^ould  suffice  for  an  arm  v. 

"When  the  beasts  had  well  eaten,  and  had  recovered  their 
strength  and  condition,  and  were  fit  for  warfare  or  to  take 
^"6  field,  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  turned  his  face  towards  Herat, 
but  halted  outside  the  city  of  Marghazar-i-SapId  and  there 
Patched  his  camp.  Cool  breezes  from  the  north  were  stirring, 
*nd  the  fruit  was  ripening  in  the  districts  of  Millin  and 
Aarukh* — fruit  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  but  few  places, 
*^d  nowhere  so  cheaply.  There  the  army  rested.  The 
climate  was  charming,  the  breeze  cool,  bread  plentiful,  fruit 
abundant,  and  fragrant  scents  filled  the  air,  so  that  the 
^•Idiers  enjoyed  their  life  to  the  full  during  the  spring  and 
summer. 

'  See  Barbier  de  Meynard's  Diet,  de  la  Perse,  pp.  487,  611-512,  according  to 
viiich  the  former  U  distant  from  Herat  two  parasangs,  the  latter  ten. 
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"  When  Mihrjan  [the  autumnal  equinox]  arrived,  and  the 
juice  of  the  grape  came  into  season,  and  the  eglantine,  basil 
and  yellow  rocket  were  in  bloom,  they  did  full  justice  to  the 
charms  of  autumn,  and  took  their  fill  of  the  pleasures  of  that 
season.  Mihrjan  was  protracted,  for  the  cold  did  not  wax 
severe,  and  the  grapes  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  sweetness. 
For  in  the  district  of  Herat  one  hundred  and  twenty  different 
varieties  of  the  grape  occur,  each  sweeter  and  more  delicious 
than  the  other ;  and  amongst  them  are  in  particular  two 
kinds  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  region  of  the 
inhabited  world,  one  called  Parnii/dn  and  the  other  Ottlchidi, 

tight  -  skinned,  slender -stalked,^  and  luscious 

A  cluster  of  Gulchldl  grapes  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of 
five  maunds;  they  are  black  as  pitch  and  sweet  as  sugar,  nor 
can  one  eat  many  for  the  sweetness  that  is  in  them.  [And 
besides  these  there  were]  all  sorts  of  other  delicious  fruits. 

"So  Amir  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  saw  Mihrjan  and  its  fruits, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  therewith.  Then  the  narcissus 
began  to  bloom,  and  the  raisins  were  plucked  and  picked  in 
Malin,  and  hung  up  on  lines,  and  packed  in  chests ;  and 
the  Amir  with  his  arm}^  moved  into  the  two  groups  of 
hamlets  called  Ghiira  and  Darwiiz.  There  he  saw  mansions 
each  one  of  which  was  like  highest  paradise,  having  before 
it  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground  with  a  northern  aspect. 
There  they  passed  the  winter,  while  the  Mandarin  oranges 
began   to    arrive  from  Sistan   and  the  sweet  oranges  from 

*  Tang-talcns.  Bahrami  of  Siirakhs,  the  father  of  Mu'izzi  the  Saljuq  poet- 
laureate,  fiays,  describing  the  black  grape  of  this  or  a  similar  kind  {Aujuman-ard- 
yi-Ndfiriy  s.v.  takas)  : — 

Takas  really  appears  to  mean  the  core  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  stalk, 
or  the  point  marking  the  end  of  the  same  externally  after  tlie  grape  is  pluckcsl. 
In  the  latter  sense  its  smallness  ia  a  criterion  of  the  slenderness  of  the  stalk,  and 
therefore  I  have  translated  it  as  above. 
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Mazandaran ;    and  so  they  passed  the  winter  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner. 

"When  [the  second]  spring  came,  [the  Amir  Nasr  b. 
Ahmad]  sent  the  horses  to  Badghls,  and  moved  his  camp 
to  Malin  [to  a  spot]  between  two  streams.  And  when 
summer  came,  the  fruits  again  ripened ;  and  when  Mihrjaii 
came  he  said,  *Let  us  enjoy  Mihrjan  at  Herat';  and  so 
from  season  to  season  he  continued  to  procrastinate  until 
four  years  had  passed  in  this  way.  For  it  was  then  the 
heyday  of  the  Samanian  prosperity,  and  the  land  was 
flourishing,  the  kingdom  unmenaced  by  foes,  the  army 
loyal,  fortune  favourable,  and  heaven  auspicious ;  yet  withal 
[the  Amir's  attendants]  grew  weary,  and  desire  for  home 
arose  [within  their  hearts],  while  they  saw  the  King 
stationary,  the  air  of  Herat  in  his  head  and  the  love  of 
Herat  in  his  heart ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he 
would  express  his  preference  of  Herat  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  would  place  it  above  the  spring-tide  of  Beauty. 

"  So  they  perceived  that  he  intended  to  remain  there  for 
that  summer  also.  Then  the  captains  of  the  army  and 
courtiers  of  the  King  went  to  Abu  'Abdu'llah  Kudagi,  than 
whom  there  was  none  more  honoured  of  the  King's 
intimates,  and  none  whose  words  found  so  ready  an 
acceptance.  And  they  said  to  him,  *  Wc  will  offer  thee 
five  thousand  dinars  if  thou  wilt  contrive  some  artifice 
whereby  the  King  may  be  induced  to  depart  hence,  for  our 
hearts  are  dying  for  desire  of  our  wives  and  children,  and 
our  souls  are  like  to  leave  us  for  longing:  after  Bukhara.* 
RiidagI  agreed ;  and,  since  he  had  felt  the  Amlr*s  pulse  and 
understood  his  temper,  he  perceived  that  prose  would  not 
afiect  him,  and  so  applied  himself  to  verse.  lie  therefore 
composed  a  qaslda ;  and,  when  the  Amir  hud  tak(»u  his 
morning  cup,  came  in,  and  did  oheisance,  and  sat  down  in 
his  place  ;  and,  when  the  musicians  ceased,  he  took  up  tlie 
harp,  and,  playing  the  *  Lovers'  air,'  began  this  qafula  : —  ^ 

^  These  verses,  which  vary  slightly  in  different  traditions,  are  very  well 
known.  They  are  included  in  the  extracts  in  Dr.  Forbes'  Persmn  Ordmmar, 
and  are  cited  at  p.  3  of  Blochmaun's  Prosody  of  the  Fersiatis. 

J.K.A.8.    1899.  o 
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*  ^s^  ^J  u^ji^jk  v^y    ^  v^  ^J  u^r*  ^)^  ^y^- 


Olad  at  the  friends'  ret 


^\  h\j  j^^-:;— l^J  J 


"^^*^^Jl;  ^^  J^  Ci^^^^^i^  ♦^'^ 


'  J%^  Ju-yi'Muliydn  we  call  to  mind, 
We  long  for  those  dear  friends  long  left  behind.* 

*  Then  he  strikes  a  lower  key,  and  sings : — 

*  The  sandii  of  Oxus,  toilsome  though  they  he. 
Beneath  my  feet  were  soft  as  silk  to  me. 


^'Jj-i'^y  J^^  ^^  b^-^  ^' 


*rn,  ^^e  Oxus  deep 


Up  to  our  girths  in  laughing  waves  shall  leap. 
Long  live  Bukhdrd  !     Be  thou  of  good  cheer  ! 
Joyous  towards  thee  hasteth  our  Amir  ! 
The  Moon  's  the  Prince,  Bukhdrd  is  the  Sky ; 
0  Sky,  the  Moon  shall  light  thee  by  and  bye  ! 
Bukhdrd  is  the  Mead,  the  Cypress  he ; 
Receive  at  last,  0  Mead,  thy  Cypress-tree  !  * 

"  When  Rudagi  reached  this  verse,  the  Arair  was  so  mucli 
affected  that  he  descended  from  his  throne,  bestrode  the 
horse  of  the  sentinel  on  duty,  and  set  off  for  Bukhara  [in 
such  haste  that]  they  carried  his  riding-boots  after  him  for 
two  parasangs  as  far  as  Buruna,  where  he  put  them  on  ; 
neither  did  he  draw  rein  anywhere  till  [he  reached] 
Bukhara,  and  Rudagi  received  the  double  of  that  five 
thousand  dinars  from  the  army. 

**  [When  I  was]  at  Saraarqand  in  the  year  a.h.  504 
[a.d.  1110-1111],  I  heard  from  the  Dihqan  Abu  Rija 
Ahmad  b.  'Abdu's-Saraad  al-*AbidI  as  follows;  *My  grand- 
father, the  Dihqan  Abu  Rija,  related  that  on  this  occasion 
when   Rudagi   reached   Samarqand,    he   had  four   hundred 
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caTnels  laden  with  his  wealth/  And  indeed  that  great  roan 
was  worthy  of  this  splendid  equipment,  for  no  one  has  yet 
produced  a  successful  imitation  of  that  qa^ida,  nor  found 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  [which  the  subject 
of  it  presents]  with  triumph.  Thus  the  Poet-laureate 
Mu'izzi  was  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  and  most  graceful 
wits  in  Persia,  and  his  poetry  reaches  the  highest  level  in 
freshness  and  sweetness,  and  excels  in  fluency  and  charm. 
Zaynu'1-Mulk  Abu  Sa'd  [b.]  Hindu  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Hindu  [P]  of  Isfahan  ^  requested  him  to  compose  an 
imitation  of  this  qa§ida^  and  Mu'izzi,  unable  to  plead  his 
inability  so  to  do,  wrote  : — 

*  Rusiam  is  coming  from  Mdzatuiardn ;  Zayn-i-Mulk  is  coming 

from  Isfahan.* 

"  All  wise  men  will  perceive  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  this  poetry  and  that ;  for  who  can  sing  with  such 
sweetness  as  does  Riidagi  when  he  says  :  — 

'  ,j^ '^J  J^.j  j^^  ^,  /  ^.^^'^ '^r' t:^^^"^^'^ 

*  Eulogij  and  praise  are  an  advantage,  even  though  the  treasury 

sustain  loss,* 

**  For  in  this  couplet  are  seven  admirable  touches  of  art, 
firnt,  [the  verso  i^]  appropriate  (j;^Ua.«)  ;  secondly,  it  is 
marked  by  antithesis  (jUaJL^) ;  thirdly,  it  has  a  refrain 
(^3^) ;  fourthly,  it  contains  an  enunciation  of  equivalence 
(s^l^^^Km^  ^\j)  ;  fifthly,  it  has  sweetness  (v-::^;A^) ;  sixthly, 
style  (v:u^r»-U2i)  ;  seventhly,  energy  (c:-Jl^).  Every  master 
of  the  craft,  who  has  deeply  considered  the  poetic  art,  will 
admit,  after  a  little  reflection,  that  I  am  right." 

I  have  given  this  rather  lengthy  citation  from  the  Chahdr 
Maqdki  partly  to  make  known  one  of  the  most  ancient  notices 
of  him  who  is  generally  regarded  as  practically  the  father  of 

'  See  Hootsma's  Bteueil  det  texUt  relatifs  a  PHitfoire  det  Seldj'oucides,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  93,  101,  105. 
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Persian  poetry,  and  thus  to  supplement  the  notices  contained 
in  'Awfi's  and  other  tadhkiras  made  known  by  Dr.  £th^; 
partly  to  give  some  idea  of  the  excellent,  concise,  telling 
style  of  NidhamI-i-*ArudI  of  Samarqand — a  style  which, 
unfortunately,  is  but  too  rare  in  Persian  prose,  especially 
in  later  days ;  partly  to  contrast  this  appreciation  of 
Kudagl's  genius  with  the  opinion  of  Dawlatshah,  who 
flourished  at  a  time  and  place  where  literary  taste  was 
profoundly  vitiated  (as  witness  the  senseless  rhodomontade 
of  such  books  as  the  Anvdr-i'Suhat/li) ;  but  chiefly  to 
emphasize  the  remarkable  parallelism  which  exists  between 
the  perfectly  historical  E,udag!  and  the  half- legendary 
Barbad.  Both,  it  will  be  observed,  have  the  same  special 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries ;  through  the 
medium  of  their  skilful  verse,  accompanied,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  both  cases  by  music,  they  are  able  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  their  wilful  and  dangerous  masters  matters 
to  which  others  dare  not  direct  their  attention.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  an  older  tradition  thus  survived  from 
Siisanian  times  to  the  period  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Persian  Renaissance,  and  that  the  gradual  loss  of  this 
tradition  accounts  for  the  inability  of  later  critics  to 
comprehend  tlio  beauty  in  Rudagl's  verse,  which  their 
predecessors  had  recognized  ?  For  here  is  Dawlatshah's 
judgment  of  the  same  verses  : — 

**  This  poem  [of  Rudagrs]  is  too  long  to  be  cited  in  its 
entirety  in  this  place.  It  is  said  that  it  so  delighted  the 
Kinff's  heart  that  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  for 
Bukhara  without  even  stopping  to  put  on  his  boots.  To 
men  of  sense  this  appears  astonishing,  for  the  verses  are 
extremely  simple,  entirely  devoid  of  rhetorical  artifices  and 
embellishments,  and  lacking  in  strength ;  and  if  in  these 
days  an3'^one  were  to  produce  such  a  poem  in  the  presence 
of  kings  or  nobles,  it  would  meet  with  the  reprobation  of  all. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  as  Master  Rfidagi  possessed  the 
completest'  knowledge  of  harmony  and  music  [attainable] 
in  that  country,  he  may  have  composed  some  tune  or  air, 
and  produced  this  poem  of  his  in  the  form  of  a  song  with 
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musical  accompaoiment,  and  that  it  was  io  this  way  that 
it  obtained  so  favourable  a  reception.  In  short,  we  must 
not  lightly  esteem  Master  Rudagi  merely  on  account  of  this 
poem,  for  assuredly  he  was  expert  in  all  manner  of  arts 
and  accomplishments,  and  has  produced  good  poetry  of 
several  kinds,  both  mathnavU  and  qapdas,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  great  distinction,  and  admired  by  high  and  low." 

In  future  articles  I  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  some 
of  the  sources  enumerated  in  this  paper,  especially  the 
Chahdr  Maqdla,  the  section  of  the  Ouzlda  treating  of 
Persian  poets,  the  Arabic  compositions  of  Persian  poets  so 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Tatima,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  curious  and  problematical  Nihdyatu* l-Irah,  But 
for  the  present  I  must  refrain,  seeing  that  my  article  has 
already  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  In  condition 
I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
Professor  Be  van  for  his  kindness  in  revising  the  proofs  of 
this  article,  and  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  notices  of 
Barbad,  Bahlabadh,  or  Balahbadh,  given  by  Yaqut  and 
al-Hamadhanl. 
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Art.    TV.— The  Theory  of  'Soul'  in  the   Vpanishads.     By 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

There  is  no  work  to  which  a  student  who  wished  to  study 
the  doctrine  of  Soul  as  set  forth  in  the  TJpanishads  could 
be  referred.  There  are  excellent  popular  accounts  of  later 
Indian  beliefs.  Professor  Deussen  has  written  a  verv 
complete  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  great 
Vedantist  Sankar  Acarya.*  And  Professor  Garbe  has  now 
given  us  an  equally  valuable  presentation  of  the  Saiikhya 
philosophy.*  But  Sankara  is  of  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era  (about  760-820  a.d.)  ;  and  the  earliest  corresponding 
commentary  on  Sankhya — that  of  Gandapada — is  approxi- 
mately dated  by  Garbe  between  700  and  750  a.d.  The  very 
curt  texts  which  these  old  commentators  expound,  though 
of  quite  unknown  date,  are  probably  at  least  three  centuries 
earlier.  What  the  student  would  want  would  be  the  views 
on  the  subject  current  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges  1,200 
years  earlier,  before  the  time  when  Buddhism  arose. 

These  views  are  nearly  all  contained  in  the  Upanishads. 
This  word  means  literally  seances,  *  sittings  down  near 
another,'  but  had  very  early  acquired  the  connotation  of  the 
secret  imparting  of  a  deep  mystery,  more  especially  to 
a  pupil  seated  in  awe-struck  attention  by  his  teacher.  The 
books  so  called  are  esoteric  teachings  of  the  higher  mysteries 
of  religion  appended  to  the  ritualistic  or  liturgical  manuals  of 
the  Brahmins.  And  they  contain  {infer  alia)  the  doctrine 
of  the  relation  of  God,  or  the  gods,  to  the  human  soul. 

Neither  the  date  nor  the  author  of  any  one  of  these 
TJpanishads  is  matter  of  certainty.  But  by  the  consensus 
of  the  scholars  who  have  most  thoroughly  considered   the 

*  Dm  Vedanta-fyntem  (F^ipzig.  1883). 
^  JJu  iSinkhya  philoaophie  ^Lt;ipzig,  1894). 
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question  (especially  of  Weber/  of  Regnaud,^  and  of  Deussen,^ 
who  have  discussed  the  question  of  date  at  some  length), 
there  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  treatises  that  may,  with 
certainty,  be  considered  as  older  than  the  rest,  and  as  dating 
from  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  down  to  a  period  not 
much  later  than  that  event  (say  from  800  or  700  B.C.  down 
to  300  or  200  B.C.). 

As  to  the  exact  order,  in  time,  in  which  these  older 
IJpanishads  should  be  arranged  there  are  slight  differences 
of  opinion.  The  evidence  is  only  of  three  kinds — such  as 
can  be  found  in  differences  of  style  or  language ;  in  the 
relation  of,  or  signs  of  progress  in,  the  speculative  opinions 
expressed;  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  same  or  similar 
verses  or  episodes  found  in  two  or  more  of  these  ancient 
documents.  Such  evidence,  in  this  as  in  other  literatures, 
appeals  with  different  force  to  different  minds.  But  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  as  a  working  hypothesis 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  the  conclusions  reached 
by  M.  Regnaud,^  who  gives  the  following  chronological 
table : — 

Pages  of  this  size. 

1.  Brhadaranyaka  Upanishad 150 

2.  Chandogya  Upanishad 150 

3.  Kaushltaki-brahmana  Upanishad  ...  30 

4.  Aitareya  Upanishad 10 

6.  Taittiriya  Upanishad 20 

6.  Isa  Upanishad 3 

7.  Eena  Upanishad 4 

8.  Katha  Upanishad 20 

9.  Pra^na  Upanishad 15 

10.  Mundaka  Upanishad 10 

11.  Mandukya  Upanishad 2 

12.  Sveta^vatara  Upanishad 17 

13.  Maitri  Upanishad 43 

474 

>  Indische  Stfidien,  vols,  i,  ii,  and  ix  (Berlin,  1849-1865). 

*  Materiaux  pour  sei'viv  a  t^ histoire de  la  Philotophie  de  VInde  (Paris,  1876-78). 
»  "  Sechzig  Upanishad,"  1898. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  20-30. 
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Of  these  the  two  oldest  are  also  the  most  considerable  ia 
extent.  The  Isa,  Kena,  and  Mandukya  are  really  short 
edifying  tracts,  and  the  rest  of  Nos.  4  to  11  are  very  little 
more.  It  is  moreover,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether 
the  last  five  are  pre-Buddhistic.  Our  inquiry,  therefore, 
will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  earlier  works  in  this  list,  and 
to  such  fragments  of  philosophical  speculation  as  are  to  be 
found  scattered  in  works  still  older  than  they  are ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Vedas  themselves  and  in  the  Brahmanas. 

Just  as  these  sacrificial  hymns  and  liturgical  treatises 
have  preserved  for  us  the  evidence  only  of  a  late  and  much 
developed  stage  of  religious  belief,  so  also  the  Upanishads 
imply  a  long  period  of  previous  thought  on  ultimate 
philosophic  questions.  However  vaguely  expressed  and 
incompletely  reasoned  out,  these  earlier  attempts  to  reach 
the  causes  of  things  are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance, 
inasoiuch  as  certain  hypotheses  they  take  for  granted  have 
continued,  through  the  centuries,  as  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
Indian  thought ;  and  even  when  finally  discarded  have  still 
influenced  the  tone,  and  the  actual  expressions,  of  the 
philosophy  that  discarded  them. 

The  most  far-reaching  of  these  hypotheses  was  that  of 
wul.  As  is  well  known,  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted, 
and  no  doubt  quite  independently,  among  so  many  difierent 
pwples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
described  as  almost  universal.  It  is  even  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  not  quite  universal ;  in  which  case  its 
adoption  is  probably  a  necessary  result  of  the  methods  of 
t'lought  possible  to  men.  But  it  is  easily  possible  for  us 
^ow,  who  no  longer  use  the  word  *  soul  *  exclusively  in  its 
ongiDal  sense,  to  misunderstand  the  ancient  view,  and  to 
iroport  into  it  modern  conceptions.  The  oldest,  and  simplest, 
form  of  the  hypothesis  was  frankly  materialistic.  The 
notion  was  that  of  a  double — shadowy,  no  doubt,  and  im- 
palpable— but  still  a  physical  double  of  the  physical  body. 

We  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  these  early 
thinkers  (if  thinkers  they  can  be  called  whose  thought  was 
only  spontaneous  and  intuitive).    The  word  'hypothesis'  was 
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unknown  to  them.  To  the  processes  of  consecutive  reasoning 
they  were  entirely  unaccustomed.  Sensations  experienced 
in  dreams  were  as  real  to  them  as  sensations  experienced  in 
the  waking  state;  and  in  some  respects  they  were  nearer* 
in  this  matter,  to  the  truth  than  we  are.  When  a  man 
after  a  hard-fought  victory  and  a  rude  feast,  perchance  on 
the  body  of  his  foe,  fought  the  battle  over  again,  in  his 
dreams,  in  the  familiar  glades,  and  awoke  in  terror  at  an 
impending  blow  to  realize  that  all  was  over,  and  he  was  safe 
at  home,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  his  foe  had  been 
alive  again,  that  there  was  a  something — he  knew  not  what 
— which  existed  within  the  body,  and  was  like  the  body, 
and  which  left  it  when  the  breath  or  life  departed,  to  carry 
on  elsewhere  an  existence  of  its  own.  He  did  not  reason 
much  about  it,  or  stay  to  consider  whether  its  existence  was 
to  be  eternal  or  not.  But  he  was  too  much  frightened  at  it 
to  forget  it.  And  the  dread  reality  afforded  him  a  perfectly 
simple  and  a  perfectly  clear  explanation  of  many  otherwise 
mysterious  things.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  after 
hunting  all  night  in  his  dreams,  and  learnt  from  his  com- 
panions that  his  body  had  been  there  all  the  time,  it  was 
of  course  his  *  soul '  that  had  been  away.  And  this  *  soul  * 
was  in  all  respects  a  mysterious,  misty,  shadowy  double  of 
his  waking  body. 

When  the  *  soul '  was  away  the  body  lay  still,  without 
moving,  without  life.  When  the  *  soul '  came  back  motion 
began  again,  and  life.  '  Soul '  was  the  basis,  the  explanation, 
then,  of  motion  as  well  as  of  life  and  breath  ;  and  where 
these  were,  there  also  must  be  *soiil.'  Here  again  there 
was  no  argument  admissible.  The  thing  was  perfectly  clear 
and  simple,  which  only  the  perverse  or  wicked  would  doubt. 
There  must  be  a  *  soul '  in  the  sun,  in  the  boisterous,  quick- 
flowing,  treacherous  stream,  in  the  forest  tree  that  moved 
its  great  arms  so  weirdly  in  the  twilight,  in  the  animals 
with  their  quaint  half-human  ways.  Endless  were  the 
ramifications  of  a  theory  which,  however  devoid  of  the 
essential  marks  of  a  sound  scientific  hypothesis,  underlies 
every  variety  of  the  speculations  of  the  Upani^hads.     But 
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long  before  it  had  reached  the  stage  in  which  we  find  it  in 
the  TTpanishads,  the  theory  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
development  shown,  in  its  later  results,  in  the  Vedas  them- 
selves, more  especially  in  the  Rig  and  the  Atharva  Vedas. 
The  souls  supposed  to  preside  over  the  powers  of  nature 
had  become  gods.  And  as  the  feelings  of  awe  or  terror, 
produced  by  those  powers  in  men's  minds,  were  wont  to 
differ^  80  the  degree  of  worship  paid  to  the  various  beings 
supposed  to  animate  them  di£fered  too.  Certain  of  these 
gods  at  different  times — first  the  Mother  Earth,  then  the 
Moon^  then  the  Sun,  for  instance — were  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  superior  to  the  rest.  And  the  latest  speculation  before 
the  time  of  the  ITpanishads,  preserved  in  the  Brahmanas 
and  also  in  the  last  and  latest  book  of  the  Rig  Veda,  arrived 
at  the  conception  of  a  First  Cause  (though  that  expression 
is  not  used)  out  of  whom  all  the  gods,  and  all  the  human 
souls,  were  supposed  to  have  proceeded. 

These  speculations  (in  which  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  *God*  is  a  corollary  of  'soul')  bear  in  many  respects 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  early  speculations  in  tlie 
West  And  the  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
speculations  in  both  cases  were  the  result  of  the  primitive 
reasoning  of  early  thinkers  in  a  similar  stage  of  intellectual 
development ;  and  were  based  in  both  cases  on  still  older 
fallacies  similar  again,  in  their  turn,  since  they  arose  from 
similar  causes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  forms  in  which 
such  early  thinking  clothes  itself  follow  in  all  cases  (whether 
in  Greece  or  India,  in  Egypt  or  China)  an  analogous  order. 
The  results  reached  are  always,  and  inevitably,  unreliable. 
For  the  methods  followed  were  wholly  inadequate,  liut 
they  were  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  any  further  steps 
in  intellectual  effort.  And  each  of  the  different  phases  of 
this  ancient  speculation — for  in  method  and  in  similarity 
of  result  it  is,  after  all,  but  one — has  an  interest  of  its  own, 
besides  its  especial  interest  from  the  comparative  point  of 
view;  while  the  Indian  phase  of  it  is  not  only  peculiarly 
rich  in  religious  feeling  and  in  poetic  expression,  but  is  also 
distinguished  by  its  logical  completeness. 
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But  this  logical  completeness  in  the  evolution  of  thought 
in  India  does  not,  unfortunately,  involve  completeness  of 
exposition  iu  detail.  Just  as  in  the  West  we  find,  for 
instance,  the  existence  of  a  'soul'  inside  the  body  taken 
for  granted,  and  yet  no  clear  statement  as  to  how  or  when 
it  came  there,  or  whereabouts  in  the  body  it  dwells,  or  how 
and  when  it  escapes,  so  in  the  Upanishads  the  hypothesis 
is  never  set  out  with  clearness  or  fulness  of  detail,  nor  are 
the  isolated  statements  or  paragraphs  worked  out  into  any 
system.  And  the  reason  is  simply  that  the  hypothesis 
having  been  handed  down  from  immemorial  time,  and  being 
taken  for  granted  as  accepted  by  all,  it  was  considered 
amply  sufficient  to  refer  to  it  in  vague  and  indirect 
phraseology.  As  this  hypothesis  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Upanishads,  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  a  first  step,  to  piece  together  these  vague  references  in 
order  to  see  what  they  do,  and  what  they  do  not,  presuppose. 

In  the  living  body,  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  soul  dwells 
in  the  cavity  of  the  heart. ^  By  this  no  special  vacant  space 
appears  to  be  meant,  but  simply  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
In  the  oldest  texts  ^  the  soul  is  described  as  being  in  size 
like  a  grain  of  barley  or  of  rice,  and  in  later  texts  ^  as  of 
the  size  of  a  thumb  ;  and  it  is  therefore  called  *  the  dwarf.'  * 
It  is  in  shape  like  a  man,^  in  appearance  like  a  yellow  robe, 
like  smoke-coloured  wool,  like  cochineal,  like  flame,  like 
a  white  lotus,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,^  or  like  a  light 
without  smoke.''  And  it  consists  of  consciousness,  mind, 
the  Vital  Airs  or  Spirits  (explained  below),  eye  and  ear, 
earth,  water,  air  and  ether,  heat  and  no  heat,  desire  and 
no  desire,  anger  and  no  anger,  law  and  no  law  ;  in  a  word, 
of  all  things.^ 

1  Brhad.,  iv,  3.  7 ;   ▼,  6:  compare  ii,  4.  11.    Ch.,  yiii,  3.  3.    Tait.,  i,  6.  1. 
Ka^ha,  2.  20;    3.  1  ;    4.  6;    6.  17.     S'vet.,  3.  11,  20. 

2  Brhad.,  V,  6;  Ch.,  ui,  14.  3. 

«  Ka^ha,  iv,  12,  13;   vi,  17  ;   S'vet.,  iii,  13;  v,  8. 

*  Kaiha,  v,  8. 

^  Tait.,  ii,  2,  3,  4,  6 :  compare  Brhad.,  i,  4.  1  =  S'at.  Br.,  xiv,  4.  2.  1. 
«  Brhad.,  ii,  3.  6. 
'  Ka^ha,  iv,  13. 

*  Brhad.,  iv,  4.  6 :  compare  iii,  7.  14-22. 
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In  other  passages  the  soul  is  said  to  be  made  of  mind 
only,^  or  of  consciousness  only,^  but  even  then  it  is  said  to 
rise  out  of  the  elements.  And  in  one  obscurejandfcurious 
old  text*  we  have  four  souls  made  respectively Xof  Vital 
Spirit,  mind,  consciousness,  and  joy,  each  of  them  the  same 
as,  and  yet  di£Perent  from,  the  former,  and  each  of  them 
of  the  shape  of  a  man.  This  theory,  which  is  already 
adumbrated  in  one  or  two  passages  in  the  older  books,^  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  later  Yedanta  speculations 
under  the  name  of  the  theory  of  the  Eoshas  or  '  sheaths.' 
But  that  word  is  not  found,  in  this  sense,  in  the  old  texts. 

In  dream  sleep,  however,  the  soul  is  away  from^  the  body. 

"  Therefore  they  say  :'  *  Let  no  one  wake  a  man  brusquely ; 
for  that  is  a  matter  difficult  to  be  cured  for  him  if  the  soul 
find  not  its  way  back  to  him.' "  ^ 

It  was  no  doubt  also  supposed  to  be  away  from  the  body 
during  trance  (as  it  is  in  certain  diseases.  Ait.  Ar.,  iii, 
2.  4.  7),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  trance  in  the  pro- 
Buddhistic  Upanishads.® 

During  the  dream  the  soul,  leaving  the  body  in  charge 
of  the  Vital  Spirits,  wanders  at  its  will,  builds  up  a  world 
according  to  its  fancy,  creates  for  itself  chariots  and  [horses, 
lakes  and  rivers,  manifold  shapes,  a  gorgeous  playgroun(], 
wherein  it  acta  and  enjoys  and  suflFers,  "either  rejoicing 
with  women,  or  laughing  with  his  friends,  or  beholding 
horrible  sights." '  Till  at  last,  tired  out — just  as  a  falcon 
after  roaming  hither  and  thither  in  the  sky,  tired,  flaps  his 
wings,  and  is  wafted  to  his  nest — the  soul  returns  from  that 
playground  of  his  to  the  state  where  in  deep  fast  sleep  he 
wants  no  more,  and  dreams  no  more.^ 

The  dreams  are  unreal,  built  up  of  the  memories  of  the 


»  (Manas)  Brhad.,  i,  4.  17 ;    v,  6. 

*  (Vijnaiia)  Brhad.,  ii,  1.  17 ;   iii,  7.  22  ;   iv,  3.  7 ;    iv,  5.  13. 
5  Tait.,  ii,  2-5. 

*  Brhad.,  i,  5.  3;  ii,  1.  17;  iv,  3.  7;  iv,  4.  5;  Ch.,  3.  1.5.  1,  3. 

*  Brhad.,  iv,  3.  14. 

*  Dhyana  at  Ch.,  vii,  6.  1  is  perhaps  ecstasy  of  meditation  on  one  object  only, 
but  not  trance,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Maitri  Up.    vi    IS-'^o 

f  Brhad.,  iv,  3.  9-13;  Ch.,  viii,  12.  3. 
8  Brhad.,  iv,  3.  19. 
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things  the  soul  has  experienced  in  the  body,*  and  independent 
of  time  and  space  and  causality.  But  they  are  true  so  far 
as  they  are  premonitory  of  good  luck,  or  the  reverse.  So 
in  an  old  verse  preserved  in  the  Chandogya  (v,  2.  9)  the 
sight  of  a  woman  betokens  success,  and  in  the  Aitareya 
Aranyaka  (iii,  2.  4.  17)  there  are  ten  different  dreams  stated 
to  be  certain  signs  of  approaching  death. 

During  the  dreamless,  deep,  sleep  the  soul  pervades  the 
whole  body,  to  the  very  hairs  and  nails,  by  means  of  the 
72,000  arteries  called  Hita  (the  Good).  As  a  young  man 
or  a  great  king  having  reached  the  summit  of  happiness 
might  rest,  so  doth  he  then  rest.  And  then  no  evil  touches 
him,  for  he  hath  obtained  light.^ 

The  Mandukya  Upanishad,  one  of  the  very  latest  included 
in  the  list  given  above  at  p.  72,  and  the  shortest  of  them 
all,  consists  of  only  twelve  verses,  entirely  devoted  to  this 
theory  of  the  waking,  dreaming,  and  sleeping  states.  It 
gives  special  names,  not  found  in  the  older  Upanishads,  to 
these  three  states,  and  adds  a  fourth  state  called  the  Turlya 
(*  fourth  '),  the  state  of  the  man  who  has  reached  salvation 
by  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  soul  is  identical  with  God. 
This  fourth  state  is  only  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  Maitri  Upanishad,  which  is  certainly  post- 
Buddhistic,  and  the  idea  is  possibly  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  word  Turiya  in  a  quite  different  sense  and  connection 
(as  a  name  of  part  of  the  Gayatrl  metre)  in  the  older 
Brhadaranyaka.' 

There  is  no  distinct  statement  in  the  Upanishad^s  as  to 
the  time  or  the  manner  of  the  entrance  of  the  *  soul  *  into 
the  body — whether  at  the  moment  of  conception,  or  at  the 
quickening  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  or  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  All  views  on  this  point  were,  no  doubt,  as  hazy  then 
in  India  as  they  are  now  in  the  West.  But  there  are 
passages  which  show  that  the  *  soul  *  was  supposed  to  have 

*  PrafiDa,  iv,  5. 

2  Brhad.,  ii,  1.  19;  iv,  3.  20;  Ch.,  viii,  6.  3;  Kaush.,  iv,  19.  Compare 
Brhad.,  i,  4.  7;  Pra6na,  iii,  6;  iv,  I  6;  Ka^ha,  vi,  16. 

^  Bfhad.,  V,  14.  3,  7.  So  two  of  the  other  names  in  the  Mandukya  occur 
already  (in  a  different  sense)  in  the  Chandogya,  v,  12. 
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existed  before  birth  in  some  other  body,*  and  to  have  been 
inserted  at  the  origin  of  things  into  its  first  body  downwards 
through  the  suture  in  the  top  of  the  skull  into  the  heart,^ 
or,  as  one  passage  has  it,  through  the  tips  of  the  feet 
upwards  through  the  belly  into  the  head.^  And  there  is 
a  curious  speculation,  of  which  we  have  three  variants,  on 
the  transfer  of  the  soul  by  generation  through  the  seed.* 

The  length  of  a  man's  life  on  earth  is  predetermined.^ 
When  he  dies  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  But  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  leaves  it,  and  the  place  to  which  the 
soul  goes,  the  statements  are  just  as  vague  and  contradictory 
as  those  as  to  the  when  and  the  how  of  the  soul's  entrance 
into  the  body. 

According  to  one  statement  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  ^  the 
soul  at  death  goes  into  the  ether,  and  nothing  is  left  of  the 
man  save  his  Earma.  But  this  doctrine  is  regarded  as 
a  great  mystery  not  to  be  discussed  in  public,  and  the 
passage  (however  interesting  as  a  partial  anticipation  of 
Buddhism)  stands  quite  isolated,  and  has  been  overshadowed 
in  the  later  Upanishads  by  another  and  entirely  contradictory 
doctrine  found  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work. 

This  is  the  well-known  passage  at  vi,  2.  15,  16,  which 
recurs  almost  word  for  word  in  two  places  in  the  Chandogya^ 
According  to  this  passage  the  souls  of  "  those  who  know 
this  (a  certain  fivefold  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
sacrifice),  and  of  those  who  in  the  forest  follow  faith  and 
the  truth,  go 

at  death  to  light ; 

from  light  to  day  ; 

from  day  to  the  bright  half  (of  the  month)  ; 

*  Brhad.,  iii,  2.  13;  iv,  4.  6;  Ka^ha,  v,  7  (compare  vi,  4,  and  Ait.  Ar., 
2.  3.  2). 

»  Tait.,  i,  6.  1 ;  Ait.,  3.  12. 

'  Ait.  Aranvaka,  2.  1.4.  1-8. 

*  Brhad.,  vi,  3.  16;  Kaush.,  i,  2  ;  Ait,  ii,  1-4.  Compare  Ait.  Ar.,  2.  3.  7.  3, 
and  Ch.,  li,  13 ;  v,  8  ;  Bfhad.,  i,  5.  7. 

*  Chandogya,  v,  9.  1  =  Brhad.,  vi,  2.  13. 

*  Brhad.,  iu,  2.  17. 

'  Brhad.,  vi,  2.  16  =  Ch.,  iv,  15.  6,  6 ;  and  Brhad  ,  vi,  2.  1-10  =  Ch.,  v,  3-10. 
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from  there  to  the  six  months  when  the  sun  goes  north  ; 
from  there  to  the  Deva-loka,  the  world  of  the  Oods 

[in  the  Chandogya,  to  the  year]  ; 
from  there  to  the  sun ; 

[from  there  to  the  moon]  (not  in  the  Brhad.) ; 
from  there  to  the  lightning. 

"Then  a  spirit  (whom  the  Brhad.  qualifies  as  'made  of 
mind,'  and  the  Chandogya  as  '  not  human ')  meets  them, 
and  leads  them  to  the  Brahma-loka,  the  world  of  Brahma. 
There  they  dwell  for  ages  upon  ages,  and  they  come  not 
hack  (to  earth). 

"  But  they  who  (though  they  do  not  understand  the  five- 
fold mystic  meaning  of  the  sacrifices)  nevertheless  carry 
them  out,  and  do  charitable  deeds  and  penance,  they  go 

at  death  to  smoke  (of  the  funeral  pyre) ; 

from  smoke  to  night ; 

from  night  to  the  dark  half  (of  the  month) ; 

from  there  to  the  six  months  when  the  sun  goes  south ; 

from  there  to  the  Pitr-loka ; 

[from  there  to  the  ether]  (only  in  the  Chjindogya) ; 

from  there  to  the  moon. 

"  When  they  have  reached  the  moon  they  become  food  ; 
and  then  the  Devas  feed  on  them,  just  as  the  sacrificing 
priests  feed  on  the  Soma  as  it  grows  and  becomes  less.  And 
when  that  is  over  they  come  back  to  this  ether, ^  thence  to 
the  air,  thence  to  the  rain,  thence  to  the  earth.  When  they 
have  reached  the  earth  they  become  food,  and  are  again 
ofiered  in  the  altar-fire  which  is  the  male^  (that  is,  men  eat 
them).  Then  tliey  are  born  on  the  altar- fire  which  is 
woman  (that  is,  women  conceive  them).^  Thus,  passing 
from  world  to  world,  do  they  transmigrate. 

*  It  is  probably  only  as  a  parallel  to  this  mention  of  the  ether  that  the 
Chandogya  insert8  ether  also  in  the  last  list. 

'^  This  is  one  of  the  fivefold  mystic  explanations  of  the  sacrifice  (Bfhad.,  vi, 
2.  12  =  Chandogya,  v,  7). 

3  That  souls  pass  from  man  to  woman  in  seed  is  often  referred  to  elsewhere : 
Bfhad.,  V,  5.  2  ;  Kaush.,  I.  2 ;  Ait.,  4 ;  Ait.  Ar.,  iii,  2.  2.  4. 
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"  Those,  however,  who  do  not  know  (either  of)  these  ways, 
(they  become)  worms,  moths,  and  gnats.'' 

This  is,  as  a  theory,  perfectly  simple,  and  holds  well 
together.  Those  who  know  the  mystic,  euhemeristic 
interpretation  of  the  sacrifice  go  through  light  and  the 
Deva-loka  to  the  sun  and  to  an  immortal  life  in  the  Brahma 
world.  Those  who  do  not  know  it,  but  are  good  men  and 
do  penance,  go  through  the  night  and  the  world  of  the  dead 
to  the  moon,  and  thence  return  through  rebirth  to  this 
world.     But  the  bad  become  insects. 

The  Chandogya  spoils  the  symmetry  of  this  theory  by 
sending  'those  who  know'  also  to  the  moon,  and  by  putting 
with  tkem  (not  in  the  second  company)  those  who  do 
penance.  And  again,  at  the  end,  by  dividing  the  second 
company  (who,  on  its  own  hypothesis,  are  good)  into  good 
and  bad,  and  then  giving  the  good  a  rebirth  into  the 
higher  castes  and  the  bad  a  rebirth  into  animals  or  outcasts. 
FinaUy,  it  winds  up  with  a  kind  of  protest  against  the 
Brhadaranyaka  by  saying  that  the  insects  form  a  class  by 
themselves  with  which  the  previously  mentioned  men,  either 
good  or  bad,  have  nothing  to  do.^ 

There  is  yet  a  third  theory  in  the  same  book,  but 
inconsistent  with  each  of  the  foregoing.  According  to  this  ^ 
the  soul  at  death  gathers  into  itself  the  Vital  Spirits  of  all 
the  senses  ;  and  (the  top  point  of  the  heart  having  become 
lighted  up)  the  soul,  guided  by  that  light,  departs,  taking 
with  it  the  Vital  Spirits,  through  the  eye,  to  another  body, 
exalted  or  not  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  it 
has  thus  left.  All  this  is  true  if  the  soul  at  death  be  full 
of  craving.  But  if  craving  have  ceased,  then  at  death  the 
soul,  being  Brahman,  goes  through  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  skull  ^  to  Brahman,  obtains  Brahman,  and  becomes 
immortal. 

In   the   KaushltakI,    which    is    certaiuly   later   than    the 


*  Compare  Ch.,  vi,  9.  3 ;  vi,  10.  2,  on  rebirth  as  animals. 

•  Brhad.,  iv,  4.  1-6  :  compare  Prai^na,  i,  9-16  ;  iii,  10.     Kaush.,  iii,  3. 

'  Chandogya,  Tiii,  6.  6;    Katha,  vi,  16;    Tait.,  i,  6.  1.     Compare  Pras^na, 
3.  6,  7. 

/.B.A.8.  1899.  6 
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Brhad.,  there  is  yet  another  theory.^  "All  who  go  forth 
from  this  world  go  even  to  the  moon.  It  is  by  their  spirits 
that  the  bright  half  of  the  moon  waxes.'  In  the  time  of 
the  dark  half  it  (the  moon)  sends  them  on  to  a  new  birth. 
This  verily  is  the  door  of  heaven  ;  to  wit,  the  moon.  Him 
who  answers  it,  it  sends  on  higher.  Him  who  answers  it 
not,  it  rains  down  hither,  and  he  is  born  again  here  either 
as  worm,  or  grasshopper,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  lion,  or  bear, 
or*  snake,  or  tiger,  or  man,  or  some  other  creature,  according 
to  his  Earma,  according  to  his  knowledge."  If,  on  being 
thus  reborn,  he  gets  to  perceive  the  identity  of  himself  and 
his  teacher,  then  he  goes  on,  through  the  worlds  of  Agni^ 
Vayu,  Varuna,  Indra,  and  Prajapati,  to  the  world  of 
Brahma,  which  is  described  at  length  and  with  much 
eloquence.  Five  hundred  maidens  there  receive  him.  His 
good  Karma  goes  to  his  kindred,  his  bad  to  his  enemies. 
Many  .are  his  difficulties  and  adventures  before  he  at  last 
comes  to  Brahma  himself,  and  having  answered  rightly 
all  the  questions  put,  then  whatever  victory,  whatever  power, 
belongs  to  Brahma,  that  he  also  wins. 

The  above  theories  are  all  that  are  set  out  with  complete 
detail.  But  there  are  not  a  few  isolated  passages  which 
presuppose  other  views  really  inconsistent  with  any  of 
these,  though  often  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  them.  Thus 
the  Taittirlya  gives  an  account,^  according  to  which  the  soul 
makes  its  way  out  through  the  head,  where  the  roots  of  the 
hair  divide.  Thence  it  goes  to  Agni,  Vayu,  Aditya  (fire, 
wind,  sun),  and  finally  to  Brahman.  There  it  attains  to 
lordship,  having  reached  the  lord  of  the  mind,  and  becomes 
lord  of  speech,  sight,  hearing,  and  knowledge.  This  has 
clear  analogies  to  the  last  theory,  but  it  is  not  the  same. 

The  Mundaka  Upanishad  says  that  those  who  think 
sacrifice  and  pious  deeds  are  the  best  are  befooled,  knowing 

^  Kaushitaki,  i,  2. 

*  So  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  one  passag:e  of  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana 
(i,  9.  3.  10),  and  the  stiirs  of  heaven  in  another  (vi,  5.  4.  8),  had  already  been 
identified  with  the  souls  of  the  righteous. 

>  Taii,  1.  6  (ii,  8  is  only  about  abandoning  the  world,  in  the  sense  of 
becoming  a  reclnsej. 
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T\ot  \)xe  other  things  that  are  better ;  and  when  in  heaven's 
Wghts  they  have  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  good  works, 
tliey  return  to  this  lower  world.  But  those  who  practise 
penance  and  faith  in  the  forest  go  through  the  door 
of  the  sun  to  where  that  immortal  Person  is  whose  soul 
passeth  not  away.^  This  is  taken  from  the  Chandogya 
variation  of  the  second  theory  in  the  Brhad. 

The  Eatha  ITpanishad   says   that  fire   sacrifice   leads  to 
ieaven,  and  they  who  go  there  enter  the  immortal  state,^ 
AaFi'ng   overcome    rebirth    and    death.*      But    in    another 
passage  it  says  that  he  who  has  mind  and  intelligence,  and 
is  pure,  reaches  the  place  whence  he  is  not   born  again  ; 
whereas  he  who  has  not,  and  is   impure,   goes  into  trans- 
migration.^    Tet,  again,  it  says  that  some  enter  the  womb 
and  have  (living)  bodies,  but  others  enter  blocks  of  wood 
(things  that  don't  move)  according  to  their  works  and  their 
learning.^     But  when  all  the  bonds  of  the  heart  are  broken, 
then   the   mortal   becomes   immortal,   moving   upwards   by 
the  artery  that  passes  into  the  crown  of  the  head.^ 

The  Svetasvatara  says  that  those  who  know  the  universal 
spirit  become  immortal,^  but  the  others  transmigrate  into 
Tarious  bodies.® 

The  author  of  the  Prasna  Upanishad,  short  as  it  is,  con- 
trives with  reckless  boldness  to  give  five  different  views 
of  what  happens  to  the  soul  after  it  leaves  the  body. 

a.^  Those  who  trust  to  sacrifice  and  pious  works  are 
reborn  into  the  world  of  the  moon,  and  thence  return  (to 
this  world);  but  those  who  have  sought  the  soul  by  penance, 
faith,  and  knowledge  gain  the  sun,  the  home  of  the  spirits, 
the  immortal,  free  from  danger,  the  highest  state. 


*  Mund.,  1.  2.  10,  11  :  compare  iii,  2.  6,  7. 
2  Kat'ha,  i,  13. 

»  Ibid.,  i,  17. 

*  Ibid.,  iii,  7,  8. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  7. 

*  Ibid.,  vi,  16,  16:  compare  S'vet.,  i,  8. 
'  S'vet.,  i,  7;  iii,  10;  iv,  11-17;  v,  14. 
»  S'vet.,  V,  7,  11,  12. 

»  rrasna,  i,  9,  10. 
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0,^  Those  who  observe  the  rule  of  Prajapati  (a  certain 
rule  there  set  out  of  conjugal  continence)  produce  a  pair, 
and  to  them  belongs  the  Brahma  world  ;  those  in  whom  are 
penance  and  continence,  in  whom  the  truth  is  set  firm,  to 
them  belongs  the  Brahma  world. 

7.^  It  is  in  the  heart  that  the  soul  dwells.  There 
there  are  101  arteries,  each  hundredfold,  and  to  each  one 
belong  72,000  branch  arteries,  in  which  the  Vyana  (a  mode  of 
breathing  or  breath)  moves.  Through  one  of  these  arteries 
the  IJdana  (the  up-breathing)  leads  it  by  the  good  it  has 
done  to  a  good  world,  by  the  evil  it  has  done  to  an  evil 
world,  and  by  both  to  the  world  of  men. 

S.*  Whatever  a  man's  thought  is  (at  the  time  of  his 
death),  with  that  thought  he  goes  into  his  Vital  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  together  with  the  bodily  warmth  leads  him  with 
his  soul  to  the  world  he  wishes  for. 

€.^  If  a  man  meditates  till  death  on  the  first  letter  (only) 
of  the  word  AUM  (Om)  he  is  quickly  reborn  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  Rig  Veda  verses  which  lead  him  to  the  world  of 
men,  but  if  there  he  becomes  gifted  with  penance,  con- 
tinence, and  faith  he  achieves  greatness.  If  he  meditates 
on  two  letters  he  is  quickly  reborn  in  mind.  The  verses 
of  the  Yajur  Veda  lead  him  up  to  the  sky.  That  is  the 
world  of  8oraa  (the  moon).  He  first  enjoys  glory  there^ 
and  then  comes  back  (to  earth).  If  he  meditates  on  all 
three  letters,  that  is,  on  the  Great  Soul,  he  goes  to  light 
and  to  the  sun.  He  is  led  by  the  verses  of  the  Sama  Veda 
to  the  world  of  Brahma. 

Lastly,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  solemn  words 
with  which  the  Chandogya  closes,*  and  which  are  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Brahma  himself,^  it  is  said  that  he  who  has  learnt 
the  Vedas  from  a  family  of  teachers  according  to  rule  iu 

^  Pra^na,  i,  15,  16.     Compare  Chandogya  viii,  4.  3. 

«  Ibid.,  iii,  6,  7. 

'  Ibid.,  iii,  10.  Compare  the  obscure  passage  in  the  Chandogya  Upaniahad, 
iii,  o-lO,  where  the  soul  becomes  in  succession  one  of  different  sets  of  gods 
whoso  colour  he  ha.s  understood. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  3-5. 

*  Chaudog^'a,  viii,  15. 

*  Just  as  the  contrary  doctrine  is  in  Chandogya,  iii,  11.  4. 
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1^  growing  moral  soDse  of  the  people  brought  abont  an 
iaeTiUble  revolt 

Am  18  well  knowiiy^  the  Yedic  position  is  the  simple  one, 

cloeely  allied  to  the   beliefs    held    by  all   Indo-European 

peoples,  that  the  souls  of  the  good  go  to  heaven,  where,  in 

new  and  glorified   bodies,    they  enjoy  a   life   of  sensuous 

pleasure   (very  much  like  that  of  the  happy  upon  earth) 

with  the  fathers   and  with   the  gods;    while  the  bad  are 

cast  into  the  darkness  or  into  the  pit.     There  is  nothing 

here  about  transmigration,  and  no  stress  is  Inid  especially 

upon  sacrifice.     It  is  in  the  Brahmanas  that  the  efficacy 

of  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  gaining  heaven  is  put  into  the 

foreground  in  numerous  passages^ ;  and  there  is  once  reference 

in  an  old  verse  quoted  by  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,'  to  the 

efficacy  of  knowledge  as  leading  men  to  that  condition  in 

which  desires  have  passed  away.      A  similar  idea  is   once 

or  twice  met  with  in  dififerent  forms  in  other  Brahmanas,^ 

BO   that   it   must    already   at    an    early   date    have    gained 

somewhat  wide  circulation  in  the  circles  of  the  Brahmins. 

Finally*  the  Brahma-loka,  the  world  of  Brahma,  is  mentioned 

once  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  and  one  obscure  passage  in  the 

Htttapatha    Brahmana^   says    that   fire,   wind,   water,  moon, 

lightning,  and  sun  are  six  doors  of,  or  to,  Brahma.      He 

who  sacrifices  with  a  burnt-oflfering  arrives  by  Agni  (fire), 

HS   the    door,   to   Brahma ;    and   is   born    into   union   with 

Brahma,   into   the   same  world   as   he   is   in*      In   another 

passage,*  he  who  reads  the  Vedas  in  a  particular  way  attains 

to  oneness  of  soul  with  Brahma. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  similar  speculations  in  the 
Upanishads  are  the  outcome  of  these;  that  their  variety 
is  due  to  the  variety  of  their  sources;  and  that  their 
greater  clearness  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  greater  lapse 

»  The  authorities  are  quoted  bv  Muir.   •*  Saiwkrit  Texta,"  t,  284-313,  and 
by  Zimmer,  '*  Alt-Indisches  Leben,*'  408-422. 

*  Set*  the  paasa^^  quoted  bv  Professor  Weber  in  the  Z.D.M.G.,  ix,  237  foil., 
and  bv  Muir,  loc.  cit.,  314  folL 

'  S'atap.  Br.,  i,  6.  4.  16. 

«  Taittiriya  Br.,  iii,  10.  11.  6;  iv,  10.  9.  11.     Ait  Br.,  iii,  44. 

*  S'fttap.  Br.,  xi.  4.  4.  1. 
«  Ibid.,  xi.  5.  6.  9. 
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of  time  during  which  they  could  be  more  thoroughly 
thought  out?  The  modifications  which  we  find  in  the 
TJpanishads  are  also  partly  due  to  another  very  interesting 
cause — to  the  influence  of  the  laity. 

The  Brahmanas  are  exclusively  the  work  of  the  priestly 
caste  of  the  Brahmins.  The  TJpanishads,  as  we  have  them, 
are  no  doubt  also  put  together  by  the  Brahmins.  But  they 
acknowledge  (more  especially  as  regards  what  is  considered 
the  highest  teaching  of  the  TTpanishads)  the  co-operation 
and  even  guidance  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  laity. 
The  point  is  of  so  much  importance  for  the  history  of 
thought  in  India,  and  particularly  of  Buddhism,  but 
another  article  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  it  at 
Bailable  length.^ 

1  See  Profeflsor  Garbe's  article  in  '*  Nord  und  Sud,"  1893,  "  Die  Weisheit 
des  Brahmanen  oder  des  Eshatriya?"  ;  and  Muir,  '*  Sanskrit  Texts,*'  vol.  iv. 
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Art.  V. — Cai>e  Dramnga  in  (he  KaimUr  Ranges  North-  West 

Provinces.     By  John  Cockburn. 

[The  following  paper  has  l)een  forwarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  who  has  kindly  added  a  few  notes. 
— Rh.  D.] 

Previous  Researches. 

These  drawings  were  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  late 
Mr.  Archibald  Carlleyle  and  myself,  and  were  discovered 
by  us  independently  of  each  other  in  1880,  he  working  in 
Rewah  and  Mirzapur  and  .1  in  Banda.  I  took  up  the 
subject  from  the  anthropological  and  zoological  side  entirely, 
Mr.  Carlleyle  from  the  antiquarian  or  philological  side.  He 
evidently  had  made  some  important  discoveries  of  ancient 
records^  but,  as  he  desired  to  work  them  himself,  he  imparted 
no  information  on  either  the  nature  or  the  localities  of  his 
discoveries,  and  his  knowledge  has  dkd  with  him}  The  first 
scientific  paper  on  the  drawings  was  by  myself  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1883, 
and  was  entitled  "  On  the  recent  existence  of  Rhinoceros 
Indicus  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  a  description  of 
an  archaic  rock  painting  from  Mirzapur,  representing  the 
hunting  of  this  animal"  (Journ.,  lii,  part  2,  1883,  pp.  56 
to  64,  with  two  plates).^    This  article  excited  much  interest 


^  '*  Note*  on  lateJy  discovered  sepulchral  mounds^  cairns^  caves^  care  paxntings, 
and  stone  implements.  By  A.  C.  Carlleyle,  First  Assistant y  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India.  In  thiB  paper  Mr.  Carlleyle  enumerates  all  diBCOveries  of 
interest  lately  made  by  him  in  the  district  of  Mirzapur,  and  then  gives  a  general 
account  of  his  discoveries  in  Berghelkhand,  Bundelkhand,  and  other  places  during 
the  last  nine  years.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Journal,  Ft.  I,  1883. 
(Proc.  A.S.B.,  Feb.,  1883,  p.  49.)  Unfortunately,  the  paper  never  appeared 
(V  A.  S.). 

*  Abstract  in  Proc.  A.S.B.  for  1883,  p.  123.    (Y.  A.  S.) 
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in  Europe,  and  great  things  were  expected  from  the 
discovery.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  copy  of  the  paper. 
A  short  paragraph  is  also  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
Gazetteer  of  Mirzapur.  There  is  a  further  paper,  in  the 
Proc.  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  for  1884,*  on  the  durability 
of  haematite  drawings  on  sandstone  rocks,  by  myself  also. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  A.  M.  Markham,  C.S.,  noticed 
a  few  words  written  in  this  pigment  in  ancient  characters' 
at  Ghachaie  Eoond,  or  the  Falls  of  the  Tons  in  Rewah. 
Mr.  Beglar,  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  also  noticed 
extensive  records  in  this  pigment  at  the  Chitilekna  rock, 
Ramgarh,  in  Sirguja  State,  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  attributed 
the  writing  to  the  seventh  century.*  Then  came  the 
discovery  of  a  dated  record  in  this  pigment  at  Gingi  Hill, 
an  islet  of  British  territory  belonging  to  Allahabad,  but 
situated  in  Rewah.  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  spot  for  the 
express  purpose  of  noting  in  what  state  of  preservation 
the  writing  was,  and  found  it  faint,  but  yet  perfectly  distinct 
and  readable.^  I  have  seen  older  writing.  The  position 
of  this  record  shows  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  fiud 
pictorial  records.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
which  has  here  perpendicular  sides,  and  the  writing  is  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  very  inconspicuous.  This 
record  is  nearly  1,900  years  old,  and  it  seems  likely  from 
what  has  been  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
by  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  that  the  pigment  laid  on  rock  lasts 
4,000  years  in  sheltered  situations.  This  gentleman  found 
that  the  lines  drawn  in  ruddle  for  dressing  and  facing  the 
blocks  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  looked  as  fresh 
as  if  they  had  been  done  a  few  days  before;  and  as  the 
climate  of  the  North -West  Provinces  resembles  Egypt 
somewhat,^  and  as  many  of  the  drawings  are  in  rock  shelters 


\  Proc.  A.S.B.  for  1884,  p.  141.     See  also  ibid,  for  1883,  p.  125.     (V.  A.  S.) 

*  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  this  discovery.     (V.  A.  S.) 

'  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  34-41,  pi.  i.     (Y.  A.  S.) 

*  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  ixi,  p.  119,  pi.  ixx.  The  date  is 
the  year  62,  probably  equivalent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
record  relates  to  a  Maharaja  Bhima  Sena.     (V.  A.  S.) 

*  The  resemblance  is  not  very  close.    (V.  A.  S.) 
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or  caves,  only  open  on  one  side,  they  are  perfectly  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  might  last  just  as  long. 

These  paintings  and  petroglyphs,  or  rock  writing,  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  among  the  most  ancient  records  in 
India ;  some  of  them,  in  all  probability,  being  earlier  than 
the  earliest  of  records  graven  on  stone  or  copper,^  and  their 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  particularly  as 
some  of  the  writing  is  in  a  character  that  looks  like  Mongol 
or  Turki,  and,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the 
discoveries  now  being  made  in  the  buried  cities  of  Central 
Asia,  the  supposed  home  of  the  early  Aryans,  may  possibly 
throw  light  on  the  Aryan  invasion  of  India.^ 

Similar  drawings  in  the  identical  pigment  occur  in 
Australia  and  in  South  Africa,  where  they  were  done  by 
the  Bushmen,  in  North  America,  as  described  by  Catlin, 
and  in  South  America  as  described  by  Alfred  Wallace. 
The  concentric  circles,  yet  considered  by  the  natives  of  the 
Amazons  as  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  very  common 
in  Indian  caves.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  about 
them  is  their  close  similarity  to  modern  savage  Australian 
drawings  done  on  bark.  (See  Brough  Smith,  "  The 
Aborigines  of  Victoria.")  The  conventional  method  of 
representing  the  stone  chip  spear  or  *  gidjee,*  the  stone  knife, 
boomerang,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  corroboree  dance,  are 
identical.  There  is  also  a  close  similarity  in  other  points. 
The  Australian  drawings  which  have  been  explained  by 
aborigines  to  Englishmen  arc  a  valuable  key  to  the  Indian 
paintings. 

A  great  antiquity  is  generally  ascribed  to  this  class  of 
drawings,  but  they  continue  to  be  made  to  the  present  day, 
particularly  in  India,  where  the  painting,  done  in  red 
pigment  on  the  front  of  a  house  where  a  marriage  has 
occurred,  and  called  Kohobur,  passes  imperceptibly  into  the 
cave  drawing,  some  of  the  conventional  forms  of  animals, 
birds,  and  inanimate  objects  being  identical.     It  is  therefore 

'  Mr.  Cockburn*s  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  these  documents  may  prove  to  be 
exaggerated.     (V.  A.  S.) 
'  This  result  is,  I  should  think,  very  unlikely.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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just  possible  that  the  drawings  in  these  caves  would  afford 
as  complete  a  pictorial  record  of  the  history  of  antiquity 
down  to  modern  times  as  a  volume  of  The  Chraphic  does  of 
the  civilization  of  the  present  day,  and  they  will  certainly 
yield  as  much  as,  if  not  more  information  than,  the  sculptures 
of  the  Bharhut  railing. 

Position  of  the  Dramnga. 

The  drawings  are  executed  on  vertical  rocks,  and  in  caves 
known  as   rock   shelters.      The  accompanying  sketch  will 

give  an  idea  of  a  section  of  a  typical 
rock  shelter :  the  drawings  are  done 
on  the  surface  A,  which  is  generally 
from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and  presents 
a  very  smooth  and  almost  imperish- 
able surface  of  vitreous  quartzite.  But  many  of  them  are 
on  vertical  rocks.  Overhanging  boulders,  and  the  curious 
deep  canons,  or  gorges,  formed  by  streams  that  cut  their 
way  through  the  Vindhyan  plateaux,  are  favourite  localities. 


V?.  ul 
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Section  of  the  Likhunia  Rock  Shelter  C  south  of  Shahoanj  on  thb 
Kymore  Scarp  overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Sons. 

The  Chunderpurba  and  Earamnasa  rivers  are  cases  in  point. 
The  drawings  occur  on  both  the  northern  and  southern 
scarps  of   the  Kyraores,  and^also  on  the  plateau  between, 
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which  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide ;  thus  I  have 
seen  them  near  Mirzapur  and  Ghunar,  at  Pabhosa,  and  at 
Ghitrakot,  where  a  typical  rock  shelter  with  ancient  drawings 
has  had  a  series  of  modern  stone  steps  several  hundred  feet 
high  built  up  to  it.  The  best  of  the  rock  shelters  and 
drawings,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  be  found  on  the  southern 
scarp  of  the  Kymores,  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  the 
Sone.  The  above  sketch  shows  the  position  and  probable 
way  in  which  these  rock  shelters  of  the  Eymore  scarp  have 
been  formed.  The  stratum  A  being  of  great  hardness 
endures,  while  the  material  of  the  cave  C  was  crushed,  or 
broke  away  at  right  angles  to  Bi  and  was  removed  by 
denudation.  The  surface  D  is  generally  vertical,  being 
cleanly  fractured  transverse  to  the  bedding,  and  is  an 
admirable  material  to  draw  on.  There  was  but  little  soil 
in  this  cave.  The  Likhunia  shelter  overlooks  Tuppeh 
Chourasi  in  the  valley  of  the  Sone,  perhaps  the  finest  bit 
of  scenery  in  the  Mirzapur  District.  I  have  hardly  devoted 
more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  in  all  to  their  examination, 
and  only  in  my  spare  time.  Many  of  them  are  in 
exceedingly  dangerous  positions,  necessitating  crawling 
down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  hands  and  knees;  but 
most  of  these  nearly  inaccessible  caves,  if  there  is  any 
earth  on  the  floor,  form  veritable  museums  of  prehistoric 
antiquities  in  the  way  of  flint  knives,  cores,  arrow-heads, 
celts,  fragments  of  fossil  and  charred  bone,  pottery,  etc. 
From  this  source  alone  I  am  confident  I  could  make  a  fine 
collection,  sets  from  which  might  be  sent  to  every  museum 
in  the  world,  after  meeting  our  own  wants.  Colonel 
Rivett-Carnac,  assisted  by  me,  has  already  presented  sets 
of  the  larger  stone  implements  to  every  museum  in  the 
world.^      It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  cave  contains 


'  **  On  Stone  Implements  from  the  Xorth-  Western  Provinces  of  India,  By 
J.  H.  RiTett-Caraac,  Esq.,  C.S.,  C.I.E.,  F.S.A.,  etc/*  (J.A.8.B.,  vol.  lii, 
pt.  1,  p.  221,  1883.)  This  excellent  account,  illustrated  by  three  good  plates, 
dracribes  the  larger  stone  implements,  hammers,  ringstones.  and  celts  collected 
by  Messrs.  RiTett-Camac  and  Cockbum  in  the  course  of  several  years.  A 
promised  supplementary  paper  bj  Mr.  Cockbum  on  the  smaller  chert  implements 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  published.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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interesting  drawings,  or  records,  or  implements,  and  it  must 
also  be  understood  that  very  often  miles  of  the  Kymores 
prove  to  possess  no  caves  at  all,  or  the  caves  prove  to  have 
only  a  few  trivial  drawings  of  a  very  rude  and  conventional 
character  in  them.  Thus,  near  Markandi  and  Majhgawan 
in  the  Banda  District,  after  a  laborious  search,  I  only  found 
two  sets  of  drawings,  and  the  most  interesting  of  these 
was  perfectly  inaccessible,  as  it  was  on  the  face  of  a  scarp 
100  feet  high,  and  the  floor  had  dropped  off.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  rock  shelters  sufficiently  durable  to  contain  drawings 
only  occur  in  certain  localities  where  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Kymore  sandstone  have  been  fused  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  hardness.  In  the  strata  known  geologically  as 
the  Rewah  formation  they  hardly  occur,  and  I  only  know 
one  good  cave  in  the  south  of  Pargana  Khairagarh  of  the 
Allahabad  District,  near  Atrazee  {^sic'],  where  this  formation 
occurs. 

The  height  of  the  hills  is  no  criterion,  but  rather  their 
hardness. 

Petroglyphs  occur  everywhere.  I  have  chiefly  seen  them 
about  Bijaygarh  in  South  Mirzapur:  one  particularly  fine 
record  in  perfect  preservation  was  seen  by  me  at  Ek  Powah 
Ghat  near  the  gorge  of  the  Ghaghur,  near  Robertsganj  in 
South  Mirzapur.  Each  letter  was  about  two  inches  long, 
and  the  strokes  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  There  were 
about  six  lines  of  about  four  feet  in  length,  if  I  remember 
right.  The  character  was  some  early  form  of  Hindi.  The 
shell- writing  occurs  everywhere,  and  much  of  it  is  of  very 
large  size,  each  letter  being  a  foot  long,  and  the  record 
extending  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.^  Words  in  Asoka 
characters  are  common  in  many  of  these  caves.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  inhabited  first  by  savages, 
and  then  by  Buddhist  and  Hindu  hermits,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  when  holy  men  from  Benares 
occasionally  take  up  their  residence  in  them,    many  of  the 

^  See  Cunningham,  Arch.  Snnrey  Reports,  vol.  i,  pp.  60,  67  ;  iii,  p.  164, 
pi.  xlv  ;  yiii,  pp.  86,  129,  192.  Cunningham  referred  this  style  of  writing  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a.d.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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caves  being  no  more  than  a  single  long  march  from  Benares. 
I  am  certain  that  a  considerable  mass  of  rock-writing  will 
be  discovered  in  the  course  of  a  general  search,  but  a  search 
for  writing  alone  would  not  be  very  remunerative. 

Nature  of  Dramngs. 

The  more  ancient  drawings  are  often  very  elaborate  and 
exhibit  considerable  skill,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  plate  of  the  rhinoceros  hunt,  which  covered  about 
a  square  yard  of  rock.  The  drawing  is  executed  with 
a  degree  of  boldness  and  accuracy  as  regards  zoological 
detail  quite  beyond  the  natives  of  India  at  the  present  day. 
The  position  of  the  man  tossed  by  the  rhinoceros,  sprawling 
in  the  air,  is  ridiculously  like  a  picture  in  Baldwin's 
"  African  Hunting."  Drawings  as  large  depicting  other 
scenes  occur,  and  a  good  deal  of  information  may  be  got 
out  of  them.'  For  example,  a  river  scene  shows  the  character 
of  the  boat  used,  and  the  species  of  huge  fish  harpooned  is 
recognizable  at  a  glance.  The  reeU  holding  the  harpoon 
line  jare  very  similar  to  those  used  in  parts  of  Africa  at  the 
present  day. 

Some  of  the  drawings  of  animals  are  of  a  high  standard 
of  merit.  One  drawing  of  a  stag,  chiUtl  (spotted  deer),  with 
his  head  turned  round,  is  quite  up  to  a  modern  drawing, 
and  certainly  better  than  I  could  draw  the  animal  myself.* 

'  I  hare  not  seen  the  tracing  of  this  drawing.     Tracings  of  three  drawings  are 
enclosed.     (V.  A.  S.) 

Fio.  1.  Man  spearing  Gonr  stag  (Rucervut  Dnratwelti) .  From  Bhalduria, 
Pargana  Ahraura,  Mirzapur.  The  animal  has  an  arrow  stuck  in  tiie 
throat,  and  was  also  shown  as  attHcked  hy  dogs.  The  spear-hcad, 
while  very  like  those  made  of  hoop-iron  used  oy  the  modern  Andamanese 
for  spearing  dugong,  may  posaiibly  have  been  of  stone,  though  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  iron  or  copper.  The  Gonr  is  locally 
extinct,  but  is  yet  found  in  small  numbers  2U0  miles  south. 

Fio.  2.  Man  with  a  -torch  encountering  a  panther  at  night.  From  Lohri 
Cave. 

Fio.  3.  Man  spearing  sambar  hind  with  stone  spear.  The  object  in  front  is 
probably  a  leaf  screen,  such  as  Indian  shikarris  \et  use  in  stalking 
game.  The  conventional  form  of  representing  the  head  and  burhs  of 
the  spear  is  exactly  similar  to  that  used  by  the  modem  Australian 
aborigines  in  representing  their  stone  spears  on  bark  and  in  cave 
drawings.    From  Likhunia  Cave. 
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Individual  abnormalities  in  the  antlers  of  deer  are  often 
represented,  and  I  came  across  an  injured  drawing  of 
a  two-homed  rhinoceros.  Weapons,  utensils,  and  totems 
are  very  accurately  figured.  Pigments  of  various  colours 
have  been  used.  I  have  seen  traces  of  white,  black,  and 
yellow,  but  the  chief  pigment  is  ruddle,  or  red  oxide  of 
iron,  which  occurs  in  a  very  pure  form  in  these  hills,  pencils 
and  lumps  of  it  being  found  in  the  soil  of  the  caves.  The 
pigment  was  probably  rubbed  up  with  animal  fat,  and 
I  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  perfectly,  and  left  my 
name  at  various  spots  with  a  date,  fourteen  years  ago.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  state  of  preservation 
this  writing  is  now.  Wallace,  in  his  "Travels  on  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  I^egro,"  mentions  finding  the  names  of 
Spaniards  who  had  visited  picture  drawings  a  century 
before,  in  perfect  preservation,  they  being  done  with  the 
same  pigment,  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  also  the 
favourite  war-paint  of  the  North  American  Indian.  Indeed, 
the  Indian  equestrian  cave  portraits  resemble  the  American 
reproductions  of  Catlin  very  closely,  though  the  latter  can- 
not possibly  be  more  than  three  centuries  old,  for  horses 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  This  pigment  was  laid 
on  pretty  thick,  and  perfectly  preserved  paintings  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  red  paintings  on  the  outside  of  mummy 
cases.  I  have  shown  in  one  of  my  papers  how  this  oxide 
of  iron  communicates  a  stain  to  the  rock — a  stain  that  is 
evidently  capable  of  lasting  thousands  of  years;  but, 
unfortunately,  many  causes  are  at  work  destroying  the 
drawings,  and  not  a  monsoon  can  pass  without  some  of  them 
being  destroyed. 

The  chief  causes  of  destruction  are  natural  ones.  The 
roofs  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  shelters  project  many 
feet  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slab,  and  these  very  frequently 
give  way  when  saturated  by  rain,  thus  closing  the  shelter. 
Then,  again,  the  water  that  oozes  through  the  strata  of  the 
sandstone  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  leaves 
a  thin  white  deposit  of  stalactite  over  the  drawings, 
completely   obliterating   them.      Smoke   made    by   fires   of 
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Art.  VI. — Mdham  Anaga.     By  H.  Beveridge. 

This  lady  was  one  of  Akbar's  nurses,  and  is  said  to  have 
watched  over  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne.  She  must 
have  been  a  notable  woman,  for  she  acquired  great  influence 
over  Akbar,  and  was  for  a  time  the  administratrix  of  his 
kingdom.  It  was  in  great  measure  through  her  intrigues 
that  Akbar  emancipated  himself  from  the  control  of  Bairam 
Khan.  There  has  long  been  a  mystery  about  her  status 
and  about  the  paternity  of  her  children.  She  had  two  sons, 
BaqI  Khan  Koka  and  Adham  Khan  Koka,  but  their  father's 
name  is  never  mentioned.  AbQ'l-fazl,  Nizamu  -  d  -  din, 
BadaonI,  and  other  writers,  always  speak  of  them  as  the  sons 
of  Maham  Anaga,  but  give  no  hint  as  to  their  father's  identity. 
Hence  Mr.  Blochmann  concluded  that  Adham  Khan,  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  **  doubtless  a  royal  bastard." 
Professor  Dowson  demurs  to  this  view  on  account  of  the 
great  respect  with  which  Maham  Anaga  is  always  spoken  of, 
but  admits  that  there  is  a  mystery  about  the  paternity.  If, 
however,  an  illuminated  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Hanna  is  to  be  trusted,  the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  for 
it^  author  states  that  Maham  Anaga  was  the  wife  of 
Nadim  Khwaja  Koka,  the  sherbet-provider  [sharbat-harddr) 
or  butler  of  Humayun.  The  statement  occurs  at  p.  9^  of 
the  MS.,  in  telling  the  story  (also  given  in  the  Akbarndma) 
of  how  Akbar,  while  still  an  infant,  comforted  his  nurse 
JijI  Anaga.  Maham  Anaga  and  the  other  nurses  were,  it 
seems,  jealous  of  Akbar's  predilection  for  JijI,  and  accused 
her  to  Humayun  of  practising  enchantments  so  as  to  make 
the  young  prince  refuse  all  milk  but  her  own.  Jljl  was 
very  sad  about  this,  and  one  evening  when  she  was  alone 
with  the  childy  the  latter,  while  yet  in  the  cradle,  opened 
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his  Messiah-like  mouth  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
she  would  always  have  the  exclusive  nursing  of  hira. 
The  statement  about  Maham  Anaga's  being  the  wife  of 
Nadim  is  quite  clear,  and  Nadim  is  a  perfectly  possible 
husband  for  her,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  foster- 
brother  of  Humayun,  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
AbQ'l-fazl,  Jauhar  and  others,  as  a  faithful  follower  of 
Humayun's  fortunes.  It  is  true  that  AbQ*l-fazl,  in  his 
account  of  Akbar's  nurses,  speaks  of  Nadim  Koka's  wife  as 
Fakhru-n-nissa,  but  this  may  have  been  another  name 
for  Maham,  and  the  author  of  Colonel  Hanna's  MS.  uses 
both  names  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  person. 
Moreover,  Gulbadan  Begum,  whp  is  presumably  a  better 
authority  than  either  of  them,  calls  Fakbru-n-nissa  the 
mother,  and  not  the  wife,  of  Nadim.  The  main  question  is — 
Is  the  author  of  Colonel  Hanna's  MS.  a  sufficient  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nadim  was  Maham  Anaga's  husband  P 
Colonel  Hanna  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  MS., 
and  I  have  read  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  in  two  days.  On 
the  flyleaf  the  MS.  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  two  ladies 
— Shukru-n-nissa,  a  daughter  of  Akbar  (afterwards  married 
to  Mirza  Shahrukh),  and  her  sister-in-law  Hablba  Banu, 
daughter  of  *Aziz  Eoka  and  wife  of  Prince  Murad.  But 
I  was  unable  to  find  in  the  MS.  any  reference  to  a  dual 
authorship,  or  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  lady.  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  grandson  of  'Aziz  Koka,  and  was 
consequently  a  great-grandson  of  Akbar's  nurse  Jljl  Anaga. 
He  wrote  apparently  in  the  time  of  Jahanglr.  Some  of 
his  statements  are  not  accurate,  but  he  seems  to  have 
had  good  sources  of  information,  for  he  quotes  the  Tarlkh-i- 
Atka  Khan,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Nawab 
Sharif  Khan,  a  son  (?)  of  the  Atka  Khan  (Shamsu-d-din), 
and  which  appears  i6  be  now  lost.  As  a  descendant,  too, 
of  Jigl  Anaga,  I  think  he  may  be  trusted  about  a  fact 
connected  with  her.  Unfortunately,  the  preface  to  the 
first  part  of  the  MS.  is  wanting.  What  is  prefixed  to 
the  beginning  is  a  fragment  of  the  introduction  to  tho 
second    part.      Hence   we   have   not   the   author's    account 
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of  the  work.  I  conjecture,  however,  that  he  was  a  teacher 
employed  in  the  royal  court  and  that  he  wrote  his  book 
for  the  instruction  of  some  young  prince.  Perhaps  this 
explains  the  curiously  rude  and  childish  form  of  the  pictures 
in  the  book.  Colonel  Hanna  is  inclined  to  think  them  the 
productions  of  the  above-named  two  young  ladies,  but  it 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  they  are  sketches  made  by 
a  Munshi  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  a  child.^ 


^  The  words  used  at  p.  9b  of  the  MS.  are  Maham  Anaga  zan-i-Nadim 
Khwaja.  Nadim  is  not  called  Koka,  but  he  can  hardly  be  a  different  person 
from  the  KadTm  Kdka  of  Abu*l-fafl.  At  p.  9a  he  is  called  Xadim  Khwaja, 
sharbai'barddr.  On  the  same  page,  we  are  told  that  Jiji  Anaga  was  also 
called  Sulj^anam,  and  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of  Amir  Sayyid  *Abdu-l-lah 
Al  Farid  (P).  That  Nadim  was  a  man  of  some  position  is  shown  by  the  statement 
in  the  Akiiarnama  fBib.  Ind.,  i,  241)  that  he  was  one  of  Humayun^s  most  trusty 
senrants,  and  that  ne  was  put  in  charge  of  Mirza  'Askari  when  the  latter  was 
recaptured  after  his  flight  from  Qandahar  (a.d.  1545). 


•    •• 
•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•     •    • 

»       •    • 

•  _  • 
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Art.  VII. — Same  Early  Babylonian  Contract' Tablets  or  Legal 
Documents*    II.    By  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  M.B.A.S. 


Bu.  91-5-9,  704. 
Dedication  of  a  Temple. 


Bit  D.P.  Lugala 
<i  D.P.  Su-ul-la-at 

3.  Nu-ur-i-li-Su 
m&r  B6l-na-da 
a-na  i-li-iu 

6.  i-pu-uS 

idten  iar  b£t  a-na  i-li-§u 
a-na  na-bi-iS-ti-§u 

9.  u-ri(P)-di 

Pi-§a-Saina§-ma 

§a-gu-um  b^ti 
12.  Nu-ur-i-li-8u 

a-na  da-gu-ti-im 

u-la  i-ra-ga-am 
15.  U(P).mu(P).un    D.P. 
I§amad 

u  Su-ma-ila 

§a  i-ra-ga-ma 
18.  Mahar  Bur-nu-nu  mkr 

I-bu-bu 
Mabar  I-bi-ik-I§tar  mkv 

I-bu-bu 
Mabar    Sin-rabft    m&r 

A-ba-ElIila-kime 


A  temple  of  Lugala 

and  Sullat 

Nftr-ili-Su 

son  of  B61-nada 

for  his  god 

has  made. 

1  lar  the  temple,  to  his  god 

for  his  life 

he  has  dedicated  (P). 

V 

Pi-§a-Sama§  is 

priest  of  the  temple. 

Nflr-ili-Su 

against  the  priesthood 

will  not  bring  action. 

The  curse  (P)  of  SamaS 

and    Suma-lla     (shall     be 

against  him) 
who  brings  action. 
Before    Bflr-nunu,    son   of 

Ibubu  (P) ; 
Before    Ibik-I§tar,    son   of 

Ibubu ; 
Before    Sin-rabfl,     son     of 

Aba-EUila-kime ; 
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21.  Mahar   I -din -Sin   m&r        Before  Idin-Sin,  son  of  Ilu- 
Ilu-ma-lik  malik ; 

Mahar     Sin  -  i  -  din  -  na  -         Before  Sin-idinna§§u, 

mSLr  Lu-D.P.  Nin-aah  son  of  Lu-Ninsali : 

24.  Mahar     A-hu-um-hi-         Before  Ahum-hibum, 

www  WW' 

bu-um 
m&r  A-hu-§i-na  son  of  Ahu-gina ; 

w  w  ' 

Mahar     Sin-i-din-na-         Before  Sin-idinna§§u, 

w  ' 

a§-§u 
27.  m&r    Fi-§a-D.P.    Nin-         son  of  Pi-Sa-Nin-Karak. 
Ear-ak. 

Free  Rendering, 

N(ir-ili-§a  has  built  for  his  god  the  temple  of  Lugala 
and  Sullat.  One  iar  (is  the  measure  of)  the  temple  of  his 
god — he  has  dedicated  it  for  his  life.  Pi-§a-Sama§  is  the 
priest  of  the  temple.  !Niir-ili-§u  shall  not  make  a  claim 
against  the  priesthood  (i.e.,  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
property  he  has  given).  The  curse  of  the  Sun-god  and 
Suma-ila  (shall  be  upon  him)  who  brings  an  action. 

This  interesting  document  is  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  for  strict  legality  that  seems  to  have  been 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  Babylonian  mind,  and  from  that  very 
circumstance,  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  illegal, 
and,  in  fact,  lawless  account  given  in  Judges  xvii  of  the 
dedication  of  a  priest  and  images  (and,  it  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed, a  temple)  for  religious  (heathen)  worship.  The 
existence  of  prohibitions  against  claiming  back  property 
that  had  been  sold  or  given  are  so  common  in  Babylonian 
contracts,  that  one  can  hardly  help  believing  that  the  people 
were  very  prone  to  giving,  and  even  to  selling,  things  that 
they  afterwards,  in  a  moment  of  repentance,  proceeded  to 
claim  as  their  own  again. 

Lines  1,  2.     ->f  J:^  <f-'iif  -+  [gf  <:ry^  ^  ^] . 

Lugala  and  Sullat  (instead  of  Lugala  we  may  read  Sarru) 
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are  apparently  names  of  Marduk  or  Merodach  as  'Mhe 
King,"  and  Zir-panitom,  his  consort,  as  "the  Bride," 
though  the  latter  rendering  is  doubtful.  If,  however,  the 
translation  here  suggested  be  correct,  the  meaning  (bride) 
probably  arose  from  the  custom  of  carrying  off  a  maiden 
from  her  father's  house.  The  root  is  probably  ialdlu,  *to 
carry  off  (as  spoil).'  The  absence  of  case-ending  to  the 
name  Suilat  is  noteworthy. 

Line  5.  "For  his  god."  As  the  form  Hi,  oblique  case 
of  llu,  could  hardly  have  been  plural  at  this  early  date,  the 
temple  would  seem  to  have  been  built  for  Merodach  alone, 
and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  consort  of  the  god  was 
included  "  by  courtesy  "  (so  to  say)  only. 

Line  11.  ISagum  is  apparently  the  word  that  appears  in 
the  syllabaries  of  later  date  as  langu,  *  priest.'  The  abstract 
noun  from  this,  iagutim  (oblique  case),  later  iangutim,  occurs 
in  line  13.^ 

Linee  15.  16.  -gtT^  (?)  »^  (?)  «=??  -+  4  <hlB  ^ 
*£:]  *->{-»  The  first  two  characters  are  doubtful,  but  they 
seem,  from  the  traces,  to  be  li  and  mu,  which  would  make 
the  word  iimun,  construct  case  of  limnu,  *  evil/  here  equivalent, 

V 

apparently,  to  the  word  *  curse.'  That  Hmun  Sattias,  *  evil  of 
the  Sun-god,'  is  a  proper  name,  is  doubtful,  and  even  im- 
probable. On  the  other  hand,  Suma-Ha  would  seem  to  be 
a  royal  name,  coupled,  as  is  usual,  with  that  of  the  god,  to 
bring  down  a  curse  on  the  contractor,  in  the  case  that  he 
should  break  his  solemn  word  here  given.  Suma-ila  (the 
text  has  Zuma-ila)  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  SumU'la-ila, 
the  second  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  Babylon  (that  to  which 
Hammurabi  or  Amraphel  belongs).  The  completing  words 
iu  this  line  seem  to  be  those  that  the  sense  requires. 

In  the  list  of  witnesses,  all  the  names  are  Semitic  except 
Aba-Ellila-kime  (*  who  is  like  the  god  Bel?'),  father  of 
Sin-rabii,  and  Lu-Ninsah  (*man'  or  'servant  of  the  deity 
Kiusah'),  father  of    the  first  of  the  two  witnesses  named 

^  The  root  is  apparently  the  Akkadian  taga,  *  head.' 
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Sin-idinnaSSu.      Another    possible    reading    of    tbe    name 
Ahum-hibum  is  Ahum-t&bumi  'the  good  brother.' 

Bu.  91-5-9,  407. 
Wbddino   Contract. 


D.P.  Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 
m&rat  In-na-ba-tim 
3.  D.P.   In-na-ba-a-tum 

ummi-§a  ^ 
a-na  Zu-ka-ni-ia 
a-na    a§-§u-tim   (L   mu- 

tu-tim 
6.  i-di-in  D.P.  Zu-ka-ni-ia 
i-zi-ib- Si-ma 
isten  ma-na  kaspi  iSakkal  ^ 

9.  Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 

i-zi-ir-Su-ma 

is-tu  di-im-tim  ^ 
12.  i-na-da-ni-i§-§i 

a-di  In-na-ba-tum 

ba-al-ta-at 
15.  D.P.  Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 

i-ta-na-Si-§i-ma 

wa-ar-ki  In-na-ba-tum 
18.  (e)-li  Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 


Ahhu-ayabi 

WW  ni 

(is)  daughter  of  Innabatum 
Innabatum,  her  mother, 

to  Zukania 

towifehoodand  husbandhood 

has  given.     Zukania, 

should  he  forsake  her, 

one  mana  of  silver  he  shall 

pay. 
Ahhu-ayabi, 
should  she  deny  him, 
from  the  pinnacle 
he  may  throw  her. 
As  long  as  Innabatum 
lives, 
Ahhu-ayabi 

WW  J 

shall  support  her,  and 
after,  Innabatum 
against  Ahhu-ayabi 


Beverae. 


[u    Za-bu]-um    §a    a- 
wa-at 


(and  Zab)um  (against  him) 
who  the  words  of 


^  Written  ama-O'itif  the  Akkadian  for  *  his '  or  *  her  mother.' 
'  "Written  «•-/«(/)-«,  the  Akkadian  for  *  he  shall  weigh  *  (pay). 
'  Such  seems  to  oe  the  reading,  notwithstanding  the  extra  wedge  with  which 
the  character  di  is  written. 
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3.  [duppi  an]-ni-im  u-na- 
ka-ra 
Mahar  Li-bi-it-I§tar 
Mahar  Bur-nu-nu  5?=I@f 
]<- 1-  Sa  D.P.  SamaS 


this  tablet  changes  (shall  be 

invoked). 
Before  Libit-Idtar ; 
Before  Bftr-nunu,  priest  (P) 

of  the  devotees  of  the 
Sun; 


6. 

Ma^ar    D.P.    Da-mu- 
gal-zu 

Before  Damu-galzu ; 

Mahar    D.P.    Mar-tu- 

Before  Martu-bani ; 

ba-ni 

Mahar  I-da-du-um  NI- 

Before  Idadum^  the 

ferry- 

GAB 

man  (P) ; 

9. 

Mahar  Ha-ta-lum  m&r 

Before    Hatalunii    son    of 

Mu-da-du-um 

Mudadum ; 

Mahar  Hu-pi-lum  m&r 

Before    Hupilunii    son    of 

Lu-lu-ha-a 

Luluh& ; 

Mahar  Be-li-zu-nu 

Before  Bdli-znnu ; 

12. 

Mahar  La-ma-zi 

Before  Lamazi ; 

Mahar  D.P.  A-a-Si-ti 

Before  Aa-siti ; 

Mahar  Ru-ba-tum 

Before  Rubatum  ; 

15. 

Mahar  Zu-ka-ta~ni 

Before  Zukatani ; 

Mahar  Na-ru-ub-turn 

w 

Before  Narubtum  ; 

Mahar  Sa-ad-ku-bi 

Before  Sad-kubi ; 

18. 

Mahar  Ku-mu-zi-li 

Before  Kumuzili ; 

Mahar  Za-za-tum 

Before  Zazatum  ; 

Left'hand  Edge. 


20.   (Mahar)  .  .  .  -Sin  miv 
Bflr-Sin 
(Mahar)  .  .  .  -la-turn 

(Mahar)  .  .  -§u-tum 
Mahar  A-ha-tum 


Mahar  Ku-mu-zi-H  ra&r  IS- 

ha-ti-i  (?) 
Mahar     D.P.     A  -  a  - 

damiktum  (?) 
Mahar  A-ya-ar-tum 
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Translation. 

20.  Before  •  .  .  -Sin,  son  of  Before    Kumuzili,    son    of 
Bftr-Sin ;  iShati(a) ; 

Before  .  .  .  -latum  (?) ;  Before  Aa-damiktu  (?) ; 

Before  .  .  -Sutum  (P) ;  Before  Ayartum. 
Before  Ahatum : 

Free  tendering  of  the  Contract. 

Ahhu-ayabi  is  daughter  of  Innabatum.  Innabatum,  her 
mother,  has  given  her  in  marriage  to  Zukania.  Should 
Zukania  forsake  her,  he  shall  pay  one  mana  of  silver. 
Should  Ahhu-ayabi  deny  him,  he  may  throw  her  down 
from  the  tower.  As  long  as  Innabatum  lives,  Ahhu-ayabi 
shall  support  her,  and  Innabatum  afterwards  (shall  have 
nothing?)  against  Ahhu-ayabi, 

(The  spirit  of  the  Sun-god  and  Zabium)  shall  be  invoked 
against  him  who  changes  the  words  of  this  tablet. 

With  this  interesting  contract  may  be  compared  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  July,  1897,  pp.  604-613,  where 
translations  of  similar  texts  are  given. 

The  expression  "  Innabatum  afterwards  (shall  have 
nothing)  against  Ahhu-ayabi"  seems  to  imply  that  such 
a  provision  was  needful,  but  the  mutilation  of  the  text  iu 
this  place  naturally  makes  the  sense  very  doubtful.  In 
the  J.R.A.S.  for  1897,  p.  605,  there  is  a  similar  phrase 
iu  the  nature  of  a  declaration,  wherein  is  stated  that  no 
person  had  anything  against  the  bride  that  was  to  be. 

The  punishment  for  unfaithfulness  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  decreed  on  p.  607  of  the  same  volume,  where  death 
by  being  thrown  down  from  the  tower  (probably  the  highest 
portion  of  one  of  those  towers  in  stages  that  were  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Babylonia)  is  spoken 
of.  If  this  be  the  case,  :iyy  ^]  -+  (?)  'e'£(  (?)  ?  ^. 
ii'tu  AN-ZAG  (?)-GAR-KI,  would  seem  to  be  equivalent 
to  ^ff  •^'gf  i|^  -^Hff  "^^i  ^^-^"  di-im-tifn,  of  the  present 
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text.  Cf.  Delitzsch,  Handtcorterbuch,  p.  221.  An  alternative 
method  of  execution  was  by  throwing  the  offending  wife 
into  the  river  (J.R.A.S.  for  1897,  p.  610,  and  the  well- 
known  tablet  of  Akkadian  laws). 

The  clause  decreeing  that  Ahhu  -  ayabi  is  to  support 
Innabatum  would  seem,  frora  a  comparison  of  parallel 
passages,  to  be  due  to  the  latter  having  handed  all  her 
property  to  her  stepdaughter  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  though  this  fact  is  not  stated  in  the  record  of 
the  deed. 

That  Ahhu-ayabi  was  not  the  real,  but  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Innabatum,  is  implied  by  a  comparison  of 
this  text  with  those  translated  on  pp.  ^04  and  605  of  the 
J.R.A.S.  for  July  of  last  year,  quoted  above. 


Bu.  91-5-9,  419. 

Concerning  an  alleged  Runaway  Slave. 

D.P.  Arad-D.P.  Bu-ne-ne 
sa  Tam-hi-i-li-su  be-el-su 
3.  a-na  As-nun-na  a-na  isten  bar  ma-na  kaspi 
id-di-nu  -      su 

iattu  himiltu  i-na  li-ib-bi  A§-nun-na  ki 
6.  be-lu-tam  iUli-ik-ma 

a-na  Bab-ili  ki  it-ta-bi-tara 

D.Pp.   Sin-mu-sa-lim    A   D.P.   Marduk-la-ma-za   feli 
ugare  (?) 
9.  D.P.  Arad-D.B.  Bu-ne-ne  iz-za-u-ma 
ki-a-am  ik-bu-sum 
um-ma    su-nu  -      ma 
12.  el-li-ta  ab-bu-ut-ta-ka 

gu-ul-lu-ba-at  ta-al-la-ak  i-na  BARA-NITAH  (pi.) 
D.P.  Arad-D.P.  Bu-ne-ne  su-u 
15.  ki-a-am  i-pu-ul 
um  su-u-ma 

i-na  BARA-NITAH  (pi.)  u-ul  a-al- 

la    -    ak 
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18.  il-ka  §a  b£t  a-bi-ia 

a-al-la      -     ak 

D.R  Li-bi-it-D.P.  Addi  D.P.  Addu-lu-zi-rum 
21.  ft  Ib-ni-D.P.  SamaS  ah-hu-Su 

MU  D.P.  AMAR-UDUk  TJ  Am-mi-ti-ta-na  LUGAL-E 

IN-PAD-DE-      E-WES 
24.  a-na  Arad-D.P.  Bu-ne-ne  a-hi-§u-nu 

8-na  ri-lu-tim  la  ra-ga-mi 

D.P.  Arad-D.P.  Bu-ne-ne  a-di  ba-al-tu 
27.  it-ti  ah-bi-su 

i-lik  b^t  a-bi-su-nu 

i-il-la-ak 

30.  Mahar  A-wi-il-D.P.  Addi  D.P.  Amurru 
mahar  Ilu-bi-§a  mSlr  D.P.  Sin-i-din-nam 

ITI  SU-UMUN-A  UTU  NIS-IA 
33.  MU  Am-mi-ti-ta-na  LUGAL-E 

AD-GI-A  GU-LA  D.P.  UTUKI  D.P.  AMAR-UDUK- 
BI      .        DA 


Translation, 

Arad-Buncne 

whose  master  Tamhi-ili-§u 
3.  into  Asnunna,  for  li  fnana  of  silver 

sold  him : 

for  five  years  in  the  midst  of  Asnunna 
6.  in  subjection  he  went,  and  (then) 

to  Babylon  he  fled. 

Sin-musalim  and  Marduk-laraaza,  overseers  (?), 
0.  Arad-Bunene  recognized  {?),  and 

thus  said  to  him 

as  follows,  even  they  : 
12.  thy  bright  armlet 

is  marked — thou  must  go  among  the  san ctuary- people (P). 

Arad-Bunene,  he 
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15.  thus  answered 

as  follows,  even  he : 

I  will  not  go  among  the  sanctuary-people  (P) — 
18.  the  way  of  the  house  of  my  father 

I  will  go. 

Libit- Addi,  Addu-luzirum, 
21.  and  Ibni-SamaS,  his  brothers, 

the  spirit  of  Merodach  and  Ammi-titana  the  king 

invoked 

A. 

24.  to  Arad-Bunene,  their  brother, 

to  slavery  (he  was)  not  to  be  claimed. 

Arad-Bunene,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
27.  with  his  brothers 

the  way  of  the  house  of  his  father 

goes. 

30.  Before  Awel- Addi,  the  Amorite ; 
before  Ilu-bi§a,  son  of  Sin-idinnam. 

Month  Tammuz,  day  25th 
33.  year  Ammi-titana,  the  king, 

held  great  counsel  with  Samas  and  Merodach. 

Free  Rendering, 

Arad-Bunene,  whose  master,  Tamhi-ili-su,  sold  him  into 
ASnunna  for  1 1  mana  of  silver,  served  faithfully  for  five  years 
in  ASnunna,  and  then  escaped  to  Babylon.  Sin-musalim 
and  Marduk-lamaza,  overseers,  recognized  Arad-Bunene,  and 
said  to  bim  thus :  "  Thy  bright  armlet  has  a  mark  (like  that 
of  a  slave) — thou  must  go  among  the  temple-servants  (?)/* 
Arad-Bunene  answered  thus :  "  I  will  not  go  among  the 
temple-servants  (?).  I  am  doing  the  business  of  the  house 
of  my  father."  Libit- Addi,  Addu-luzirum,  and  Ibni-Sama§, 
his  brothers,  swore  by  Merodach  and  Ammi-titana  the  king 
to  Arad-Bunene,  their  brother,  that  he  should  not  be  claimed 
to  go  into  slavery — as  long  as  he  lives,  he  is  to  do,  with  his 
brothers,  the  business  of  the  house  of  his  father. 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  date.) 
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Line  2.  As  the  characters  ^^  are  written  rather  close 
together,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  they  may 
not  have  here  another  value  than  that  usually  attributed 
to  them.  This  being  the  case,  the  reading  of  the  name 
TsLmhi'ili'SU  must  be  regarded  as  being  possibly  provisional. 

Line  6.  i-(  1^7  4  t^^fl  ^-T4  JPU  "ET*  be-lu-tam 
il'U'ik-ma.  This  phrase  receives,  apparently,  illustration 
from  lines  18,  19  and  28,  29,  where  we  have  ilka  ia  bH 
abi'ia  allak  and  ilik  hit  abi-iu  illak :  "  I  am  going  the  way  of 
the  house  of  my  father  "  and  ^'  he  is  going  the  way  of  the 
house  of  his  father."  Ilka  aldku  would  therefore  seem  to 
mean  Ho  go  about  the  business'  of  someone,  and  bilutam 
aldku  ought,  therefore,  to  mean  'to  go  under  domination,' 
i.e.  *  to  serve  a  master.' 

Line  8.  The  transcription  of  the  characters  ^f  J\  ^^} 
f^  {Hi  ugare)  is  very  doubtful — in  fact,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  being  merely  provisional.  The  translation  is,  of  course, 
equally  so. 

Line  9.     t:|  ^Jf  '^  "gf,  iz-zu-u-ma.     The  meaning  of 

this  word  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  context.  As 
to  the  root,  that  is,  in  all  probability,  nazUy  connect'Cd, 
perhaps,  with  nazdzu,  in  its  meaning  of  *  to  witness ' 
Indeed,  7iazu  will  probably  be  found  to  account  for  some 
of  the  irregularities  of  the  verb  nazdzu,  as  tabulated  in 
Delitzsch's  Handworterhnch. 

Line  12.  -jV-n  -g^T^  ^w^  ttf  t-  4  1^  :^tT,  eUi- 
ta  ah-bu-uMa-ka.  Another  difficult  phrase.  According  to 
Delitzsch,  ahhuttu  means  'a  kind  of  fetter,'  but  from  this 
passage  it  would  seem  to  have  been  an  armlet  or  wristlet. 
If  this  be  the  case,  ellita  must  be  the  adjective  qualifying  it, 
though  adjectives  preceding  the  noun  are  comparatively  rare. 

Line  13.  "jT^  i^]^  "SI  H  ^1!>  gu-ul'lu-ba-at.  This 
must  be  the  3rd  person  fem.  sing,  of  the  permansive  pu'ul 
gulluhuy  from  the  root  galdhu,  Qullubu  is  generally  rendered 
*  to  cut,'  *  to  cut  off,*  especially  of  the  hair.  If,  however, 
abbuttu  have  the  meaning  of  'fetter'  or  'armlet/  gullubu 
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must  also  signify  *  to  cut  in/  *  to  engrave/  and  *  to  provide 
with  a  distinctive  mark.' 

Line  16.  tjfyy|^  urn,  seems  to  be  written  here,  by  mistake, 
for  ^5fTTT  "ET*  ^fn-ma^  as  in  line  11. 

Line  21.  Note  the  plural  dhhu,  'brothers/  here,  and  dhhi 
(obliqae  case  after  itii)  iu  line  27.  The  singular  occurs 
in  line  24,  and  has  only  one  A  {ahi-innu,  *  their  brother'). 

Lines  22,  23.  MU  AMARUDUK  U  AMMI-TITANA 
LUG  ALE  INPADDEWES.  This  is  the  usual  oath-formula 
found  in  these  texts,  and  indicates,  from  its  position,  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  idiom  "  they  swore  by 
Merodach  and  Ammi-titana  the  king  to  Arad-Bunene,  their 
brother,  that  he  should  not  be  claimed  as  a  slave." 

The  word  >flf-^  ^  '^"gj ,  ri-su-iu,  is  not  from  the  noun 
resu^  meaning  '  head,'  but  from  risu  *  servant,'  which  in 
Delitzsch's  Handwbrterhuch  is  placed  among  the  roots  having 
1  as  middle  radicaL 


Bu.  91-5-9,  511. 


Claim    and 

D.P.   Ri-ba-tum   marat 

Sa-la-a 
§a  Sa-la-a  abd-sa  ^ 
3.  u    Mu-ul-lu-uk-tim 

ummi-§a  ^ 
id-di     -     nu       -       si 

D.P.  Su-nu-ma     -     ilu 
6.  fl  Mar-ir-si-tira 

msLre  E-ri-ib-Sin 

ir-gu-mu-si-im-ma 
9.  dayane       ik-§u-du-ma 

samnet  (?)    gan    ekli  (?) 
hi-bi-il-ti-sa 

nt-te-er-ru-§i 


Judgment. 
Ribatum,  daughter  of  Salai 

who  SaU,  her  father, 

and  MuUuktim,  her  mother, 

gave  (property)  to  her 

Sunu-raa-ilu 
and  Mar-irsitim, 
sons  of  Erib-Sin, 
made  claim  against  her,  and 
took  judges,  and 
8(?)  gan,  the  field  her  in- 
heritance (?) 
they  claimed  from  her. 


*  The  ori^nal  has  the  Akkadian  at'ta-a-ni,  *  her  father.' 
'  The  original  has  the  Akkadian  ama-a-nif  *•  her  muther.' 


j.m.A.8.  1899. 
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12.  D.P.  Su-nu-ma  -  ilu 
A  M&r  -  ir  -  si  -  tim 

m&re  E-ri-ib-Sin 
15.  u-ul  i-tu-ru 
u-ul  i-ra-ga-mu, 
MU  D.P.  UTUKI  DP. 
A-A   D.P.  AMAR- 
UDUK 
18.  A  Sa-am-8u-i-lu-na  [Hf- 
PAD-DE-WES] 

Mahar -ilu  .  .  . 

mahar     Ap-pa-an-ili 

day an u 
21.  mahar  D.P.  Sin-na-tum 

dayanu 
mahar  D.P.   Sin-im-lik 

dayanu 

ITI    SE- KIN -TAR 
UTTJ  U-KAMA 
24.  MU  AMA-AR-GI  KI- 
EN-GI  KI 


V 

Sunu-ma-ilu 
and  M&r-irsitim 
sons  of  Erib-Sin 
shall  not  make  claim  (and) 
shall  not  bring  action. 
The   spirit  of    SamaS,   Aa, 
Merodach, 

and  Samsu-iluna,  they  have 
invoked. 

Before  ....  -ilu  .  .  . ; 
before  Appan-ili,  the  judge ; 

before  Sinnatum,  the  judge ; 

before  Sin-imlik,  the  judge. 

Month  Adar,  day  10th, 
year  of  Amargi  (and)  Kengi. 


Free  Rendering. 

(The  tablet)  of  Ribatum,  daughter  of  Sala,  to  whom  Sal&, 
her  father,  and  Mulluktu,  her  mother,  have  given  (property). 

Sunu-ma-ilu  and  Mar-irsitira,  sons  of  Erib-Sin,  made 
claim  against  her,  and  took  judges,  and  claimed  from  her 
8  (?)  gany  the  field  her  inheritance  (?). 

(Result :)  Sunu-ma-ilu  and  M&r-irsitim,  sons  of  Erib-Sin, 
shall  not  make  claim,  and  shall  not  bring  action. 

They  have  invoked  the  spirit  of  Samas,  Aa,  Merodach, 
and  Samsu-iluna. 

The  translation  of  *  inheritance '  for  hibilti  in  line  10  seems 

w 

to  be  required  by  the  context.     The  word,  however,  as  well 
as  the  meaning,  is  doubtful. 

Utter r a  in  line  11  apparently  comes  from  t&ru,  the  root 
of  ituru  in  line  15. 
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The  date,  "  Year  of  Amargi  and  Kengi,"  is  equivalent  to 
the  second  year  of  Samsu-iluna.  Whether  this  entry  refers 
to  some  conquest,  or  to  a  hattle,  is  uncertain  until  further 
historical  details  have  heen  acquired.  Kengi  is  given  as 
equivalent  to  the  land  of  Sumer,  identified  with  that  portion 
of  [Babylonia  known  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  Shinar. 


An  Appeal  concerning 

Samnet  §ar      berutu  (?) 
h  ana  sal§et  bar  ma-na 
kaspi 
3.  is    -     §a     -     mu 

D.Pp.    Marduk-mu-ba- 
U-it 

.  .  -hu-ul-lu-§i 
6.  hamSet    §ar    berutu  (?) 
mi-i$-lum 
it-ba-al-ma  i-te-pu-u§ 
zu  -  ha  -  ar  -  §u     sattu 
hamsaUi 
9.  i-na    li-ib-bi     a-§i-ib 

um-ma  a-na-ku-ma  gu- 

um-me-er-ma 
kasp-am  id-nam 

12.  kasp-am  u-ul   id- 

di-nam 
ft    bitu    ha-ab-Ia-an-ni 

w 

Siret  (?)  gan  ekli  si-bi- 
it  BARA-NITAH 

15.  [sa?]  a-lik    i  -  di  -  ia 
sa  ki-nu-un  su-bi-lu-u 
ala  D.S.     id-di-nam-ma 

18.  is-tu  §atti  ielas^a 
a  -  ak  -  ka  -  al 
i-na-an-na  a-di  a-na-ku 


Btj.  91-5-9,  418. 

Property  Detained. 


8  /^r,     a  plantation 

which  for  3J  mana  of  silver 

was         bought. 
Marduk-mubalit 

hired  (?)  it 

5  sar,  a  plantation  (was)  the 
part 

he  took  and  acquired 

its  smaller  piece  (?)  for  50 
years  (?) 

in  the  midst  I  have  in- 
habited. 

Thus  I  then  (said)  :  "  Be 
contented,  and 

pay  the  money,"  (but) 

he  did  not  pay  the  money, 

and  the  house  was  lost  to  me. 
10  gan,  a  field,  the  possession 

of  the  shrine-man  (?) 
going  by  my  side 
who  delivers  the  censers 
gave  the  place,  and 
since  the  30th  year 
I  am  eating  (of  its  produce). 
Now  as  long  as  I 
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21.  i-na  har-ra-an    be-li-ia 

ka-ta 
i-na  Sippar  D.S.  wa-a§- 

ba-ku 
ini-§i-il  dkli-ia 
24.  §i.bu-ut*  &li    D.S.    il. 

ku-ma 
a-sa    sa-ni-i-im-ma    it- 

va-at-  •  •  . 
Be-li  at-ta  Ut  beruti  (?) 

27.  kub-bu-um-ma  K-ki-  .  . 
ra-kab-ia   a-na    be-li-ia 

lu-ub-Iam 
u   Skl-am    §a   ha-lu-ni- 
in-ni 
30.  si-bu-ut  aii   D.S.  li-§e- 
lu-nim 
^kl-am  li-te-er-ru- 

nim-ma 
la       a  -  ma  -  at 
33.  Be-li  at-ta  i-zi-iz-za 
D.P.  Marduk  ra-im  -  ka 
a-na    su-te-su-ri-im 
36.  i-na  ki-it-tim  ib-ni-ka 


in  the  pathway  of  my  lord, 

of  thee, 
in  Sippar  dwells 

half  of  my  field 

the  elders  of  the  place  have 

taken, 
for  the  second  time  it  has 

been  (sequestrated?). 
My  lord,  thou  the  house  of 

the  plantation 
claim  (?)  and  take,  (and) 
let  me  send  my  messenger 

to  my  lord, 
and  the  field  that  has  been 

sequestrated  from  me, 
let  the  elders  of  the  place 

give  up, 
the  field  let  them   return, 

and 
I  shall  not  die. 
My  lord,  be  thou  angry — 
Merodach,  he  who  loves  thee, 
to  cause  to  be  directed 
in  justice  created  thee. 


Free  Rendering, 

(Tablet)  referring  to  8  iar,  (the  measure)  of  a  plantation 
that  was  bought  for  3i  fnana  of  silver.  Marduk-mubalit 
liired  it,  and  a  plantation  of  5  sar  was  the  amount  he  took 
and  acquired.  I  have  inhabited  the  smaller  portion  for 
fifty  years.  I  said  to  him  thus :  "  Please  pay  the  rent." 
He  did  not  pay  the  rent,  and  the  house  is  a  loss  to  me. 
A  field  of  10  gan,  the  property  of  the  temple-servant  who 
goes  by  my  side,  who  causes  the  censer  to  be  brought — 
(this)  place  he  sold  (me),  and  since  the  30th  year  I  have  lived 
on  it.     Now  that  I  dwell  in  Sippar,  in  the  service  of  thee. 
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my  lord,  the  elders  of  the  place  have  taken  the  half  of  my 
field,  and  for  the  second  time  it  has  been  alienated  (?)  (from 
me).  My  lord,  do  thou  claim  and  take  possession  of  the 
house  (and)  plantation,  (and)  let  me  send  my  messenger  to 
my  lord,  and  let  the  elders  of  the  place  give  up  the  field  that 
has  been  sequestrated  from  me — let  them  return  the  field, 
and  I  shall  not  die.  My  lord,  be  thou  severe.  Merodach, 
who  loves  thee,  formed  thee  to  rule  in  righteousness. 

This  text  being  a  difficult  one,  the  above  translation  is 
given  with  all  reserve,  for  many  improvements  in  the 
rendering  will  undoubtedly  be  made  when  more  is  known 
concerning  the  language  and  manners  and  customs  of  the 
time  to  which  it  belongs.  The  fifty  years  mentioned  in 
line  8  and  the  thirtieth  year  referred  to  in  line  18  are, 
naturally,  difficult  to  reconcile,  though  an  explanation  of 
this  difficulty  will  probably  be  found  before  long.  Certain 
words  and  expressions  at  present  doubtful  also  obscure  the 
meaning,  as  well  as  one  or  two  slight  breaks. 

The  transcription  of  ^  J5^^  by  berutu  (lines  1,  6,  26) 
rests  on  the  probability  that  the  group  is  equivalent  to 
J[pf  "E?^*  which  was  pronounced  the  same  [ki-gala)  in 
Akkadian,  and  was  therefore  a  variant  of  it. 

Itepus  in  line  7  seems  to  come  from  the  root  eptsUy  which 
has  the  meaning  of  *  to  acquire/  If  this  be  the  case, 
a  new  form  (the  secondary  one  of  the  kal)  has  to  be 
registered  in  the  dictionaries.  The  form  hitherto  met  with 
is  the  pu'ul,  found  in  the  Assyrian  contract  tablets. 

Zuhar  in  line  8  is  apparently  the  construct  case  of  zuharii, 
a  word  that  seems  to  come  from  the  root  sahdru,  *  to  be 
small,'  by  the  change  of  s  into  z. 

In  line  10  the  verb  *  said '  is,  as  often  happens  in  these 
texts,  omitted.  Gummer  is  apparently  the  imperative  of  the 
pu'ul  of  the  verb  gamdru,  *  to  complete,'  and  has  evidently 
here  the  meaning  of  *  be  content,'  equivalent  to  our  word 
*  please.' 

BAEA-NITAH  (line  14)  would  appear  from  this  passage 
to  designate  a  'temple-servant.'     The  text  Bu.  91-5-9,  419 
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(see  p.  109  S.),  seems  to  indicate  that  the  temple-servants 
were  escaped  slaves  whose  masters  could  not  be  found. 

Kinun  in  line  16  is  apparently  the  terminationless  form 
of  kinunu,  meaning,  according  to  Delitzsch,  'chafing-dish' 
and  '  censer.'  I  have  regarded  the  form  here  used  as  being 
collective,  but  the  singular  may,  nevertheless,  be  intended. 

Kubbu  (line  27)  is  apparently  the  imperative  pu'ul  of  kabu, 
*  to  speak,'  and  probably  means  '  to  claim  '  or  '  demand.' 

Izizza  in  line  33  seems  to  be  from  izezu,  'to  be  angry.' 
Izizza  is  probably  for  iziza^  this  again  being  for  izza^  the 
root-vowel  being  kept  on  account  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
form  that  would  otherwise  have  occurred  by  the  bringing 
together  of  the  two  2*s. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  doubtful  points  in  this  text, 
the  general  sense  of  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  being 
fairly  certain.  One  peculiar  thing  about  it  is,  that  although 
it  is  addressed  to  some  one  who  was  the  superior  of  the 
person  making  the  complaint,  there  is  not  the  usual  dutiful 
introductory  phrases  that  generally  begin  documents  of  this 
kind.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  who 
the  personage  was  who  was  appealed  to. 

Bu.  91-5-9,  2,474. 

Claim  and  Judgment. 

A-na  isten  sLmtu  ad-kal-  Concerning  one    slave,   her 

si-im  handmaid  (?), 

sa  A-ya-ti-ia  um-ma-sa  which  Ayatia,  her  mother, 

3.  a-na     Hu-la-al-tim  to  Hulaltum,  her  daughter, 

marti-§a 

i-zi-bu-si-ma     Hu-la-al  left  her,  and  Hulaltum 

turn 

D.P.    A-ya-ti-ia    um-  Ayatia,  her  mother 

ma-§a 

6.  it-ta-as§u-§i-i-ma  nourished  her,  and 

D.Pp.  Sin-na-sir  rau-ti  Sin-nasir  was  husband  of 

D.P.  A-ya-ti-ia  sa  i-na  Ayatia.    What  was  in  Buzu 

Bu-zu  D.S. 
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9.  D.P.    A-ya-ti-ia     Sattu 

i-zi-bu- Si-ma  am  la  ra  am 

a-na  mi-im-ma  $a  A-ya- 
ti-ia  8U  (P) 
12.  iS-tu  A-ya-ti-ia 
a-na  §i-ma-ti*§a 
U-U      .     ku 
15.  D.P.    Sin -na- sir   a-na 
Hu-la-al-tim 
aS-$um  ad-kal-si-im 
ir-gu-um-ma      I-Sar- 
li-im 
18.  ra-bi-a-an  Sippar 

D.S. 
ti  kar  Sippar  D.S.  di- 
nam 

u-§a-hi-zu-§u-DU- 
ti-ma 
21.  ar-nam  i-mi-du-§u 

u-ul  i-ta-ar-ma  u-ul  i-ra- 

ga-mu 
nis    D.P.   Samas    D.P. 
Marduk    u    Ha-am- 
mu-ra-bi 
24.  Di-in  I-sar-H-im 

D.P.  Amat-D.P.  Sama§ 

D.P.  damkaru 
D.P.  Itti-B^I-ki-in-ni 
27.  D.P.  Bur-Sin 
D.P.  Il-§u-ba-ni 
Arab  Adari 
30.  :SLU    IT-TI    SI-DA 
ELLIL-LA 


Ayatia  (in)  the  20th  year 

left  her  and  (there)  waa  (?) 

no  tablet  (?) 
concerning    anything    of 

Ayatia. 
After  Ayatia 
to  her  fate 
went, 
Sin-nasir  asainst  Hulaltum 

concerning  her  maid  (?) 
brought  action,  and  iSarlim 

scribe  of  Sippar, 

and  recorder  (?)  of  Sippar, 
judgment 

caused  them  to  have. 

He  placed  the  wrong  upon 

him ; 
he  shall  not  make  claim  and 

shall  not  bring  action. 
The  spirit  of  lbama§,  Mero- 

dach,    and    Hammurabi 

(they  have  invoked). 
Judgment  of  Isarlim, 
Amat-Samas,  the  agent, 

Itti-B^l-kini, 
Bur-Sin, 
Il-su-bani. 
Month  Adar, 

V 

Year  of  the  canal  Sida-Ellila. 
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Free  Rendering. 

Concerning  one  slave,  her  maid,  whom  Ayatia,  her 
mother,  left  to  Hulaltum,  her  daughter,  and  Hulaltum  (on 
that  account)  nourished  Ayatia,  her  mother.  And  Sin-nasir 
(was)  hushand  of  Ayatia.  What  (was)  in  the  city  Buzu 
Ayatia  left  to  her  in  the  20th  year,  and  there  was  no 
tablet  {?)  (documentary  evidence)  concerning  anything  (that 
belonged)  to  Ayatia.  After  Ayatia  died,  Sin-nasir  brought 
an  action  against  Hulaltum  on  account  of  the  maidservant, 
and  Isarlim,  scribe  of  the  city  of  Sippar  and  recorder  (?) 
of  Sippar,  caused  them  to  receive  judgment.  He  declared 
him  (Sin-nasir)  to  be  in  the  wrong.  He  is  not  again  to 
bring  action  in  the  matter.  Judgment  of  Isarlim.  (The 
four  names  which  follow  are  apparently  those  of  a  kind 
of  jury.) 

The  transcription  of  jr^  5?t  (lines  1  and  16)  by  ad-kal 
is  very  uncertain,  tlie  second  character  of  the  group  having 
so  many  values.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  word 
is  Akkadian. 

In  line  9  the  text  seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  rendering 
"there  was  no  tablet"  is,  therefore,  provisional.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  read,  instead  of  ^X3  *^T  *eO  ^T4  (?)>  ^'^* 
(or  duppa)  la  ra-am,  t-X^  'Ef  *^]  "^H  ^i  ^14  >  wm-wa 
la  ra-ffa-am,  *'  (saying)  thus :  *  (There  is  to  be)  no  going 
to  law.'  " 

From  this  inscription  it  seems  clear  that,  at  the  period 
to  which  it  refers,  Babylonian  women  had  absolute  control 
over  their  own  property.  In  this  case,  Ayatia  must  have 
adopted  Hulaltum  as  her  daughter,  and  left  to  her  her 
property.  Sin-nasir,  however,  is  here  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding against  his  foster-daughter  to  recover  the  slave 
referred  to. 

The  mutilation  of  the  chronological  list  does  not  allow  us 
to  fix  the  exact  date  in  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  when  the 
tablet  was  written. 
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SIR  W.  E.  MAXWELL,   K.C.M.G. 

Compiled  from  Notes  made  by  C.  Otio  Blaoden,  M.K.A.S. 


1.  Hikdyat  Indra  Putra.     MS.     Fol.  110.     22   lines  oq 

a  page.     Dated  a.d.  1887.     Size,  13  by  8. 

2.  Tuhfat  al  NaJU.     A   historical   work,   containing    the 

history  of  certain  Malay  States  down  to  modern 
times,  including  an  account  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
Selangor.  By  Raja  'Ali  of  Riau.  MS.  Fol.  228. 
22  lines  on  a  page.   Dated  a.u.  1307.    Size,  12|  by  7  j. 

3.  Hikayat  ShamsuH  Barin.     MS.      Fol.  83.     25  lines  on 

a  page.     Size,  13  by  9. 

4.  Hikdyat  Raja  Budimdn.     MS.     Fol.  42.     25   lines  on 

a  page.     Size,  13^  by  8^. 

5.  Undang-undaug,      Laws    of    Sultan    Mahmud    Shah    of 

Malacca.  MS.  Fol.  21.  22  lines  ou  a  page.  Ending 
abruptly  at  58th  chapter.     Size,  13  by  8. 

6.  Kitdb  Undang  Maldka,     Book  of  Laws  of  Malacca.     MS. 

Fol.  28.     22  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  8. 

7.  Three   Malay   Tales   by  Mir  Hassan,   viz.  :    Sri  Rama, 

fol.  27 ;  Raja  Donan,  fol.  29  ;  Raja  Ambon g,  fol.  20. 
MS.  24  lines  on  a  page.  Dated  a.h.  1303.  Size, 
13i  by  8J. 

8.  Asal  Rdja-rdja  Maldyu,  or   Kitdb  Katiirnnan  Rdja-rdja 

Ma  lay  u.  A  Genealogical  Chronology  of  Malay  Kings. 
Followed  by  sketches  of  the  history  of  Muar  and 
Naning;  a  list  of  Malacca  Governors  and  Resident 
Councillors  {circ,  1717-1855) ;  a  list  of  the  Khalifs 
(561-1242) ;  a  history  of  Riau  and  other  Malay 
States    (a.u.    1087-1156),   containing   a    good    deal 
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about  the  relations  of  the  Malays  with  the  Dutch 
Government  of  Malacca.  MS.  Dated  a.h.  1242. 
Fol.  27.     21  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13J  by  8^. 

9.  Chronological  Extracts,     Apparently  the  same  as  the  lists 

in  No.  8,  but  without  the  following  history.  MS. 
Fol.  11.     24  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  8. 

10.  A  Treatise  on  the  Hukum  Qdnun.     MS.     Fol.  30.     34 

lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  8. 

11.  Undang-undang    Menangkdbau.      Laws.      Followed    by 

a  poetic  address  to  the  reader  by  the  copyist.     MS. 
Fol.  25.     26  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  8. 
11a.  JBook  of  Laws,     Wants  beginning.     MS.     Fol.  19.     22 
lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  8. 

12.  Kitdh  Ta*bir  Mimpi.     Treatise  on  the  interpretation  of 

Dreams  and  other  matters  connected  with  Luck  and 
Magic.  MS.  Fol.  15.  27  to  30  lines  on  a  page. 
Size,  13i  by  8. 

13.  Tqj  al    Saidtin,   or   Mahkdta    Segala    Rdja-rdja,     MS. 

Fol.  102.  20  lines  on  a  page.  Dated  a.d.  1880. 
Size,  13J  by  9J. 

14.  Hikdyat  Kanja  Mara,     Litho.     Singapore,  a.h.  1303. 

15.  ^  Treatise  on  Magic,  Divination,  etc,     Ist  part  (continued 

in  No.  ).  MS.  Fol.  30.  22  lines  on  a  page.  Size, 
13  by  8. 

16.  Silsilat  al  Sa latin.     A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings 

of  Kedah.  MS.  Fol.  100.  21  lines  on  a  page.  Size, 
12f  by  9. 

17.  (a)  A  Religious  Treatise,    Fol.  11.     {b)  A  Book  of  Laics, 

Fol.  17.     MS.     26  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  8. 

18.  Hikdyat  Raja  Bdyan  Budimdn,     A  series  of  22  Tales. 

MS.     Fol.  80.     25  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  13  by  9. 

19.  A  Treatise  on  Laws,     Imperfect.     Maritime  Law,  Law 

of  Family  Property,  etc.  MS.  Fol.  43.  32  lines  on 
a  page.     Size,  12|  by  8. 

20.  (a)  A  Book  ofLatcs,  64  chapters.   Followed  by  a  chapter 

containing  a  story  of  Raja  Nusrawiiu  the  Just 
(Charitra  Raja  Nusrawan  *Aadil).  MS,  Fol.  20. 
22  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  12f  by  8. 
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21.  Mdrong  Mahawangsa.  A  History  of  Kedah.   MS.    Fol.  75. 

19  linee  on  a  page.     Size,  12^  by  8. 

22.  Surat    al  Anhia.     Stories   of   the   Prophets.      Vol.    I. 

Beginning  with  the  Creation  of  the  World,  of  Satan, 
Adam,  etc.,  to  Joseph's  being  sent  into  Egypt.  MS. 
Fol.  150.     23  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  12^  by  8J. 

23.  Sural   al  Anbia.     Vol.  II.      Continuation   of  story   of 

Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Zachariah,  to  Jesus 
(Nabi  Isa).  Followed  by  12  pages  of  short  stories, 
ending  with  that  of  Jonah  (Nabi  Yunus).  Fol.  142. 
Dated  a.h.  1294. 

24.  (1)  A  Treatise  on  Fowls.    Lucky  and  Unlucky  (for  Cock- 

fighting?).     18  chapters. 

(2)  On    Casting    of  Bullets ^    Shooting ^    etc.      (Magic.) 
7  chapters. 

(3)  A    Oenealogical    History    of   the   Kings    of  Perdk. 
2  chapters.     Fol.  21. 

MS.     Fol.  49.     23  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  12^  by  8. 

25.  A  History  of  Perak,  down  to  about  a.d.   1770.     Con- 

taining particulars  regarding  the  relations  with  the 
Dutch  Government  of  Batavia,  etc.  MS.  Fol.  61. 
25  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  12J  by  8J. 

26.  Sejdrah  Maldyu.     MS.     Fol.  118.     21  lines  on  a  page. 

Dated  a.h.  1266.     Size,  12J  by  8. 

27.  Hikdyat  Bistamdm  (P).     Litho.     Fol.     Singapore. 

28.  Hikdyat    ddn    JRiwdyat.      Stories    and    Traditions.      A 

Komance.  MS.  Fol.  186.  23  lines  on  a  page. 
Dated  a.d.  1882.     Size,  11^  and  8^. 

29.  Comparative   Vocabularies  of  Malay  and  various  Dialects. 

Some  of  the  words  are  those  of  non-Malayan  Jungle 
Tribes,  Sakai,  Semang,  Jakun,  Mentra,  etc.,  all 
written  in  the  Arabic  character.  MS.  Fol.  154. 
23  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  12  by  8. 

30.  A    Mythical  History  (P).      Beginning  with   Adam   and 

relating  the  myth  about  Iskandar,  etc.  Ending 
with  a  list  of  Rajas.  MS.  Fol.  13.  20  lines  on 
a  page.     Size,  11  by  7|. 
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31.  Hikdyat  ^Abdullah  bin  ^Abdulkdder.     First  lithographed 

edition    of    the    well-known    autobiography   of    the 
Munshi  'Abdullah.     Litho.     4to. 

32.  Sri  Rama.     Edited  by  Roorda  van  Eysinga.     Printed. 

4to.     Amsterdam,  1843. 

33.  ShHar  Ken  Tambuhan.    A  Poem,  with  notes.    Edited  by 

J.  J.  de  Hollander.     Printed.     4to.     Leiden,  1856. 

34.  Chreatomathie  Malaye,     Lettres  et  Pieces  Diplomatiques. 

Printed.     By  E.  Dulaurier.     Fasc.  I.     8vo.     Paris, 
1845. 

35.  Raja  Ambbng.  A  Malay  Fairy  Tale.  Printed.  (Wanting 

last  page.)     Pamphlet.     8vo. 

36.  llikdyat  Abdullah  bin  Abdulkdder.    Duplicate  of  No.  31. 

Imperfect. 

37.  TdJ  al  Saldtin.     Litho.     4to.     Sarawak,     a.h.  1287. 

38.  Hikdyat  Jdhidln.     Printed.     8vo.     Singapore,  1888. 

39.  Collection  des  principales  Chroniquea  Malayes,  Chronique 

de  Pasey,  etc,    E.  Dulaurier.    Faso.  I.    Printed.    8vo. 
Paris,  1849. 

40.  Biblia  Malaice,     Ed.  J.  Willraet.     8vo.     Harlemi,  1824. 

41.  QdmUs  al  Mahmudiyah.     A  Malay  Dictionary.     (Malay 

only.)     By  Said  Mahmiid  bin  *Abdulkader.     Printed. 
8vo.     Singapore,  1893. 

42.  Chrestomathie    Malaye.      Printed.      8vo.      Paris,    1845. 

Clironiques  Malayes.     Fasc.  I  and  II.     8vo.     Paris, 
1849.     By  E.  Dulaurier.     (Bound  in  two  vols.) 

43.  (1)  Sh'air  (?).     MS.     A  Poem.     Fol.  66.     17  lines,  in 

double  column,  on  a  page. 
(2)  An  Account  of  the  lard  and  Mi*rdj,     Fol.  32.     19 
lines  on  a  page.     Size,  8f  by  6. 

44.  (1)    Undang-nndang   Menangkdbau.      A   Book  of    Laws 

in  132  chapters.     MS.     Fol.  69.     13  to  16  lines  on 
a  page. 

(2)  A    Genealogical  Account  and  Lists  of  the  Kings   of 
Ferak.     Fol.  12. 

(3)  Another  paper  on  the  same  subject.     Fol.  12. 

(4)  Short  Chronological  Account  of  the  Sultans  of  Stamboul 
or  RUni.     Size,  8i  by  5i. 
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45.  JRuks  of  Land   Assessment   under   the   Malacca  Lands 

Ordinances.     Printed.     8vo.     Singapore,  1888. 

46.  Hikdyat  Burong  Bayan  Budiman.    MS.    Fol.  130.    13  to 

16  lines  on  a  page.    Dated  a.d.  1879.    Size,  8f  by  6^. 

47.  A    Book    of    Laws.      Containing    Law    of    Property, 

Maritime  Code  of  Malacca,  Laws  of  Menangkabau, 
Constitutional  Law,  Hukum  Qanuo,  Criminal  Law, 
etc.  MS.  Fol.  77.  17  lines  on  a  page.  Size, 
9  by  Ql 

48.  Pantun  Aiif  Bd  Ta.      An   Alphabetic  Acrostic  Poem. 

MS.  Fol.  4.  14  lines,  in  double  column,  on  a  page. 
Size,  9  by  7^. 

49.  A  Book  of  Arabic  Prayers  or  Texts.     Part  with  Malay 

interlinear    notes    or    translations.     MS.     Fol.  17. 

17  lines,  in  double  column,  on  a  page.     Size,  9  by  6^. 
60.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marriage.    By  Daud  bin  'Abdullah 

of  Patani(?).  MS.  Fol.  77.  21  lines  on  a  page, 
Size,  9  by  6^. 

51.  Bdja  Bdnan.     Printed.     8vo.     Singapore,  1887. 

52.  Hikdyat  Alf  Lailah  wa  Lailah,  or  Hikdyat  SaribU  Sdtu 

Mdlam.  Malay  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  First 
portion.     Litho.     Singapore. 

53.  Surat  Fd'al,      A   Book   of    Divination.      Copied   from 

a  Borneo  MS.  MS.  Fol.  21.  11  lines  on  a  page. 
Size,  8J  by  6|. 

54.  Kitdb  al  Huruf  Aksar  bildngan,      A  short  treatise  ap- 

parently on  the  mystic  meaning  and  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet.  MS.  Fol.  12.  15  lines  on 
a  page.     Size,  8J  by  6i. 

55.  Taj  al  Saldtin,     MS.     Fol.  84.     15  lines  on  a  page. 

Size,  8i  by  62. 

56.  Hikdyat    Tubb'a   Dh'ul   Yazdn.     A  History  of    a  pre- 

Muhararaadan  Prince  of  Yemen.  MS.  Fol.  169. 
16  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  8J  by  6J. 

57.  A    Series  of   Explanations    of   various   Arabic    Words, 

Arabic  words  in  red,  followed  by  lengthy  Malay 
explanations  in  black.  MS.  Fol.  9.  17  lines  on 
a  page.     Size,  8^  by  6|. 
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58.  A  Collection  of  Poems.     Mainly  love  songs,  especially 

Pantuns.  MS.  Fol.  97.  16  and  17  lines,  in  double 
column,  on  a  page.     Size,  8  by  6J. 

59.  Hikdyat  Sirangkd  (?)  Bdyu.    A  Romance.    MS.    Fol.  57. 

15  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  8|  by  6  J. 

60.  Hikdyat  Rdja-rdja  berputra,  or  'Adat  Segala  Roja-rdja 

Malay u  yang  purba  kdla.  A  treatise  on  the  Malay 
Court  Customs  and  Ceremonies  observed  during 
Pregnancy.  With  Notes  and  Glossary.  MS.  Fol;  60. 
15  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  8  by  6^. 

61.  Kitdb  al  FaraHdh.     Treatise  on  the  Muhamroadan  Law^ 

of  Inheritance.  MS.  Fol.  22.  17  and  18  lines  on 
a  page.     Dated  a.h.  1275.     Size,  8J  by  6f . 

62.  An   Account  of   the  Isrd   and  MiWdj.      Litho.      8vo. 

A.H.  1298. 

63.  A  Poem,     MS.     Fol.  38.     15  lines,  in  double  column, 

on  a  page.     Size,  8^  by  6J. 

64.  Sha'ir  Sbngking  (?).    A  Poem  about  a  certain  Ratu  IJdina 

of  Kosambi  Karta  (?).  Litho.  4to.  Singapore, 
A.H.  1303. 

65.  ShaHr  Acheh.     A   Poem   about   Achin.     Litho.      4to. 

A.H.  1303. 

66.  ShaHr  Bungd   Ayer  Mdicar,      A   Poem.     Litho.      4to. 

Singapore,  a.h.  1296. 

67.  Ilikdyat  Abu  Sambah,    A  Story.    Litho.    4to.    Singapore, 

A.H.  1304. 

68.  ShaHr  Iblis  Shaitdni,    A  Poem.    Litho.    4to.    Singapore, 

A.H,  1302. 

69.  Sha'ir   Unggas  bcrsudl  j'aivdb,      A  Poem.      Litho.      4to. 

Singapore,  a.h.  1298. 

70.  Ilikdyat    Panchdtandrdn,    or    Hikdyat    Galila    Damlna, 

A  Malay  version  of  Kalilah  tea  Damnah.  Litho.  8vo. 
Singapore,  a.d.  1868. 

71.  KUdb  Pemimpin   Jbhor    (or    Jauhari).      A   Manual    of 

Malay  Grammar  and  Style.  Litho.  8vo.  Singapore, 
A.D.  1878. 

72.  Sha'ir  Penganiin  Jurdgan  Awi{?),  or  ShaUr  Pengantln 

Nikah  Kahicln.  A  Poem.  Litho.  4 to.  Singapore, 
A.H.  i303. 
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73.  Shamir  Bungd  Ayer  Mdwar.     Litho.     4to.     Singapore, 

A.H.  1303. 

74.  Sha'ir  Ikan  Teriibo*  dan  PAt/u-pUi/u.     A  Poem.     Litho. 

4to.     Singapore,  a.h.  1304. 

75.  Tanbiah  al  Akhwdn.    A  Treatise  on  the  Ceremonial  Law 

of  the  Muhammadan  Religion.     Litho.     4to. 

76.  Hik&yat  Raja   Shah  Marddn.     A  Romance  of  Indian 

origin.  MS.  Fol.  88.  15  lines  on  a  page.  Size, 
8  by  6i. 

77.  Hikdyat  Hang    Tuah,     A   Historical   Romance.     MS. 

VoLL     Fol.  199. 

78.  Hikdyat  Hang  Tuah.   Vol.  IL    Fol.  173,    Dated  a.d.  1892 

and  A.H.  1310.     17  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  7f  by  6^. 

79.  Hikdyat    Muhammad    Hanifla.      A    Historical    Work. 

Litho.     4to.     A.H.  1292. 

80.  A  Treatise  containing  the  Explanation  in  Malay  of  a  number 

of  Arabic  Technical  Terms  (Religious,  Grammatical^ 
Legale  etc.).  MS.  Fol.  32.  13  lines  on  a  page. 
Dated  a.h.  1263.     Size,  8  by  6^. 

81.  Hikdyat  Maharaja  *Ali.     A  Historical  Romance.     MS. 

FoL  27.     15  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  8  by  6^. 

82.  Sha'ir  Salindang  (or  Silindung)  Dahma.     Also  known  as 

Sha'ir  Sri  BUnian.  A  Poem.  MS.  Fol.  72.  15  lines, 
in  double  column,  on  a  page.     Size,  8  by  6|. 

83.  Sabilal.    The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Muhammadanism. 

Litho.  4to.  Singapore,  a.h.  1289.  (First  fasciculus 
wanting.) 

84.  Sha'ir 'Abdul  Mulak.    A  Poem.    Litho.    4to.    Singapore, 

A.H.  1288. 

85.  Injil  Lukas.     The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     Printed.     8vo. 

London,  1886. 

86.  Sha'ir 'Abdul Muluk.    Litho.    4to.    Singapore,  a.h.  1284. 

87.  Bdb   al  Nikdh.     A   Treatise  on  Marriage  Law.      MS. 

Fol.  127.  17  lines  on  a  page.  Dated  a.h.  1245. 
Size,  7f  by  6. 

88.  Sha'ir  Punggo\     A  Poem.      Litho.      8vo.      Singapore, 

A.H.  1298. 
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89.  Peraturan  Menyurat  Surai  Kiriman  hapada   Rdja-rdja^ 

e(c,,  dan  Aturdn  Membuat  Kira-Kira  dan  Hdrihulan, 
A  sort  of  "  Polite  Letter- Writer."  Litho.  4to. 
Siogapore,  a.h.  1288. 

90.  Hikdyat  Rdja  Budak.    Litho.    4to.    Singapore,  a.h.  1288. 

91.  ShaHr  Ken  Tamhuhan^  or  Tahuhan.     A  Poem.     Litho. 

4to.     Singapore,  a.h.  1288. 

92.  (1)  Hikdyat  Darmah  Tdstah.     (2)  Hikdyat  Abu  Ndtcas. 

Litho.     4to. 

93.  A  Treatise  on  Religious  Observances,  Fasting,  Prayers,  etc. 

MS.     Fol.  77.     17  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  7J  by  6J. 

94.  Sha'ir  JauharManlkamy  or  JurdganBudlmdn,  A  Romantic 

Poem.     Litho.     4 to.     Singapore,  a.h.  1284. 

96.  A  Collection  of  Pieces,  viz.:  (1)  Hikdyat  Si  Miskin,  Litho. 
(2)  Hikdyat  Darmah  Tdsiah.  Litho.  (3)  Hikdyat 
Aba  Ndwas.  Litho.  (4)  Hikdyat  Rdja  Suliman. 
Litho.  (5)  Charita  Laila  Mqjnun.  MS.  Fol.  26.  Dated 
a.h.  1274.  (6)  A  ShaHr  MS.  Fol.  6.  (7)  ShaHr 
Slnyor,  or  ShaHr  Sllambari.  Litho.  (8)  Shamir  Iblis. 
Litho. 

96.  A  Treatise  on  the  Customary  Law  of  Menangkdhau  and 

other  Legal  Matters.  Written  in  a  dialect  containing 
Menangkiibau  words.  MS.  Fol.  58.  14  to  17 
lines  on  a  page.     Size,  7J  by  5f . 

97.  An  Account  of  the  Isrd   and  Mi' raj,      MS.      Fol.   34. 

15  lines  on  a  page.     Size,  7\  by  6i. 

98.  Niemann's   Bloemkzing,      Pages  1    to   136   of  Vol.   II, 

being  part  of  Hikiiyat  'Abdullah  bin  'Abdulkader 
Munshi.     Printed. 

99.  Johor  Land  Rerenue  Regulations,     In  Malay.     Printed. 

8vo.     a.h.  1311. 

100.  Penggli  Hdti,      A   Collection   of   Modern    Anecdotes. 

Printed.     4to.     Singapore,  a.d.  1878. 

101.  The   Acts    of  the   Apostles.      Malay.      Printed.      8vo. 

London,  1888. 

102.  The  Psalms  of  David,     Malay.     Printed.     8vo. 
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103.  Sihllah  Rdja-rq/a  pang  diddlam  negrl  Perdk.     A  Genea- 

logical History  of  the  Kings  of  Perak.  MS.  Fol.  16. 
15  to  18  lines  on  a  page.  Written  at  Blanja,  Perak, 
A.M.  1299.     Size,  6J  by  4. 

104.  A  Beligious   Treatise.     MS.     Fol.   32.     15   lines   on 

a  page.     Size,  6J  by  4J. 

105.  Fragment  wrapped  up  in  ornamental  cloth.     Part  of  a 

historical  work.  First  dozen  or  so  of  pages  missing. 
On  the  lines  of  the  Sejdrah  Maldyu,  but  shorter,  and 
with  several  divergencies.  Ending  with  a  history 
of  the  Perak  Rajas.  MS.  FoL  36.  15  lines  on 
a  page.     Size,  7^  by  4J. 

Note. — This  list  has  been  roade  for  record  and  library 
purposes.  Mr.  Blagden  hopes  to  make  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  collection  and  to  catalogue  them  more 
exactly. — 0.  C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Tathagata. 

Monsieur  bt  Honors  SECRfeiAiRE,  —  Permettez  - moi 
d'ajouter  quelques  mots  &  ce  qui  a  et^  dit  de  la  questioa 
d^battue  dans  noire  Journal ;  c'est-&-dire,  du  sens  et  de 
r^tymologie  du  mot  tathagata. 

Je  ne  puis  dire  quelle  signification  les  premiers  bouddhistes 
attachaient  &  ce  terme,  mais  on  pent  hardiment  affirmer  ce 
qu'il  ^tait  pour  eux  au  premier  si^cle  de  notre  ^re. 

En  effet,  lors  de  I'introduction  du  bouddhisme  en  Chirie, 
en  Fan  67  a.c,  tathdgata  a  ^t^  traduit  en  cbinois  par  les 
deux  roots  zho  lai  jff\  ^,  dont  le  premier  siguifie  'ainsi' 
et  le  second  *  venir,  venant/  ou  *  venu.' 

Cons^uemment,  pour  les  Indous  bouddbistes  de  cette 
^poque  tathagata  ^quivalait  d  tathd  dgata,  *  ainsi  venu.' 
N'est-il  pas  probable  que  c'^tait  son  acception  primitive  ? 

Mais  en  ce  cas,  que  signifie  ce  tathd  qui  ne  s'explique 
pas  d'une  manidre  obvie  ? 

La  r^ponse  &  cette  question  ne  me  parait  pas  difficile. 
Si  Ton  compare  ce  mot  tathd  d  ses  d^riv^s  tathdtwam  *  la 
vraie  nature  d'un  6tre,'  tathya  *  vrai  '  (Sanscrit  Worterbuch 
de  Roth :  wahre  natur,  wahr),  et  d  son  cong^nere  tattwam 
'essence,  v^rit^/  on  sera  forc^  de  conclure  que  tathdgata 
signifiait,  selon  les  Indous  eux-mSmes,  'qui  est  venu  veri- 
diquement,  selon  sa  nature,  comme  cela  devait  ^tre.' 

Je  propose  cette  solution  d  la  discussion  de  nos  savants 

confreres. — Votre  tout  d^vou6, 

C.  DE  Harlez. 
Zouvain,  24  Oct.,  1898. 


i 
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2.    Chiniot  of  Babar's  First  Campaign  in  India. 

Belfast,  Oct.  27,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — In  Mr.  Beames'  article  on  "The  Geography 
of  the  Kandah&r  Inscription ''  in  the  Society's  Journal  for 
October,  1898,  after  citing  the  references  in  Babar's 
Memoirs,  pp.  254,  255,  to  the  countries  of  Behrah,  Khushab, 
Ohenab,  and  Chaniut,  he  identifies  the  last  of  these  places 
(at  p.  804)  with  "  Chiniot,  a  town  on  the  Ravi  near 
Gugaira,"  and  interprets  Babar's  reference  to  it  as  meaning 
the  Rechna  Duab. 

Chiniot  is  not  on  the  Ravi,  but  on  the  Chenab,  and  is 
fully  sixty  miles  from  Gugaira,  and  about  fifty  miles  from 
Bhera,  which  is  almost  due  north  of  it.  It  is  still  a  well- 
known  town,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  a  revenue  subdivision 
(talisll)  of  the  Jhang  district.  It  will  be  found  under  the 
name  of  Chanyot  in  the  map  of  the  Panjab  illustrating 
Alexander's  campaign,  opposite  p.  104  of  Cunningham's 
'*  Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  and  as  Chandanvati  in 
the  following  map ;  and  a  rocky  hill  near  it  is  mentioned 
at  p.  183.  In  an  enumeration  of  old  cities  of  the  Panjab 
in  the  Archaeological  Survey  Report  for  1872-3,  at  p.  94, 
Cunningham  includes  Sodra,  Chaniot,  and  Shorkot  on  the 
Chenab. 

It  was  while  on  his  way  across  the  Salt  Range  to  Bhera  in 
February,  1519  a.d.,  that  Biibar  mentioned  these  countries, 
*'  among  which  "  he  "  now  was "  (Dowson's  Elliot,  M.H., 
iv,  232),  and  which  he  desired  to  recover,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  Sultan  Mas*ud  Mirza,  ruler  of  Kabul 
and  Zabul.  lie  appears  to  have  meant  the  districts  which 
were  within  easy  reach  of  the  fort  of  Bhera,  and  could  be 
controlled  by  a  force  stationed  there ;  and  the  mention  of 
Chiniot  indicates  that  the  country  in  that  neighbourhood, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Chenab,  was  included.  Some  part 
of  the  Rechna  Duilb  (between  the  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers) 
would  thus  be  included,  but  probably  not  a  very  large  part ; 
and  the  country  adjoining  the  Ravi,  as  well  as  the  Upper 
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Recbna  Duab,  could  hardly  be  referred  to,  as  they  would 
naturally  be  controlled  by  the  garrison  of  Lahore. 

From  the  positions  of  Bhera,  Ehushab,  and  Ohiniot  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  Ghenab  country  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Chaj  Duab,  except  so  far 
as  this  was  included  in  the  other  three  countries  named. 
But  as  Khushab  is  only  about  forty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Bhera,  its  territory  can  scarcely  be  said  to  comprise 
the  southern  part  of  the  Sind  Sagar  Duab.  At  most  it 
would  represent  the  middle  part  of  that  Duab,  and  probably 
it  would  not  extend  right  across  it  to  the  Indus. 

In   the   same   article,  at   p.   801,  last  line,  a   comma  is 

apparently  omitted  between  Shor  and  Patau  Shaikh  Farid. 

Shor  appears  to  be  Shorkot,  north  of  the  confluence  of  the 

Ravi  and  the  Ghenab ;    while  Patau  Shaikh  Farld  is  the 

place  now  known  as  Pak  Patau,  the  ancient  Ajudhan,  near 

which  there  was  an  important  ferry  over  the  Satlej   (see 

Cunningham,  "Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  p.  218). — 

Yours  truly, 

D.  G.  Barkley. 

To  tlu  Steretary  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 


3.    Pedro  Teixeira  on  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sir, — None  of  the  many  writers  on  the  Veddas  of 
Ceylon  seems  to  have  called  attention  to  what  is,  apparently, 
the  earliest  reference  by  a  European  writer  ^  to  these  "  wild 
men  of  the  woods."  This  occurs  in  cap.  xxxv  of  Pedro 
Teixeira's  Meiaciones,^  where,  in  one  of  his  many  digressions 
from  the  subject  of  his  book,  he  refers  to  Ceylon,  its 
products,  etc.     After  speaking  of  cinnamon,  he  proceeds  : — 

**  And  before  leaving  the  forests  where  it  [the  cinnamon]  grows 
in  the  same  Island  of  Seylan,  I  shall  relate  the  custom  of  a  certain 
race  that  lives  in  them  which  is  worthy  of  being  known :  these 
barbarians  are  called  Pachas,  and  dwell  naked  in  the  thickets  and 


'  I  exclude  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  quoted  by  Tennent,  as  their  references 
are  doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

*  See  B.A.S.  Journal  for  1897,  pp.  624-628,  933-939. 
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woods,  living  on  the  fruits  thereof:  but  their  principal  food  is 
flesh  of  deer,  of  which  the  Island  contains  a  large  number,  and 
killing  many  with  bow  and  arrow  they  cut  them  in  pieceSy  and  in 
the  trunks  of  the  oldest  and  most  worm-eaten  trees^  which  on  that 
account  have  most  capacity,  having  filled  them  with  honey,  of 
which  there  is  abundance  there,  they  place  as  much  of  that  flesh 
as  will  fill  them,  and  leave  it  thus  until  the  time  of  need,  when 
they  make  use  of  it;  which  in  the  honey  is  preserved  without 
corruption,  and  they  eat  it  without  preparing  it  in  any  other 
way ;  to  which  I  refer  on  account  of  its  being  a  strange  manner 
of  living." 

That  the  above  refers  to  the  Yeddas  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt,  the  custom  being  described  by  Governor  Rijklof 
van  Goens^  in  1675,  by  Robert  Knox^  in  1681,  and  by 
Captain  Joao  Ribeiro'  in  1685.  Teixeira  has,  however, 
confused  the  Yeddas  with  a  low  caste  of  Sinhalese,  who, 
in  early  Portuguese  times  in  Ceylon,  appear  to  have  led 
a  bandit  life  in  the  western  forests,  armed  (like  the  Yeddas) 
with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  earliest  reference  that  I  have  found  to  these  Pachas 
is  in  Couto  (dec.  Y,  liv.  v,  cap.  viii),  where,  recounting  the 
treacherous  massacre  in  1539,  by  command  of  Miguel 
Ferreira,  of  the  Moors  Pachi  Marca  and  Cunhal^  Marcd, 
the  historian  says : — **  And  that  night,  as  they  were  going 
through  the  forests,  where  by  order  of  Madune  were 
concealed  many  Pachas  (who  are  a  caste  of  Chingal&s  of 
the  most  cruel  nature,  who  when  they  have  overthrown 
an  enemy  immediately  cut  off  his  nose  and  lips),  as  they 
were  passing  along  they  poured  flights  of  arrows  upon 
them,  and  one  by  one  struck  them  all  down,  and  cutting 
off  their  heads  sent  them  to  Miguel  Ferreira,  by  which  he 
was  appeased." 

Again,  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  famous  siege  of 
Colombo  by  'Rajd'  (Raja  Sinha  I)  in  1587,  Couto  (dec.  X, 
liv.  IX,  cap.  iv)  says  that  at  one  of  the  posts  of  defence 


»  In  Valentyn's  "  Oud  en  nieuw  Ooat-Indien,"  deel  v,  **  Ceylon,"  p.  208. 

2  **  Flist.  Rel.,"  p.  63. 

5  "  Fatalidade  Hist.,''  p  70. 
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the  captain  of  the  fortreoa  placed  "  some  Dorias '  with  their 
Paohas,  who  are  a  race  low  by  blood,  but  valiant  in  war." 

From  Booarra  (dec.  13,  cap.  clxviii)  we  iGam  that  in 
1617  the  cap taio- major  Manuel  Cesar  marched  with  hia 
troops  to  Hiripitiya,  in  the  Hapitigam  Knrale,  "ii  Tillage 
of  tile  iaithlees  pachas,"  to  inflict  chastisement  on  them 
for  their  treachery. 

Ribeiro  (op.  cit.)  mentions  the  Pachas  as  a  people  of  low 
GABte;  and  from  the  Portuguese  account  of  the  siege  of 
Colombo  by  the  Dutch  in  lfi55-6  embodied  in  Baldaeus's 
"Ceylon,"  it  seems  that  Pachas  were  still  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,'  as  they  bad  been  seventy  years  before. 
Tulentyn  (op.  cit.)  does  not  enumerate  them  in  his  elaborate 
list  of  castes;  and  the  only  mention  of  them  that  I  have 
found  in  bis  work  is  in  a  list  of  castes  in  the  dtsdrani  of 
Colombo  drawn  up  in  1707  by  the  Dessave  Bolscbo,  where 
922  "Paatjes"  are  entered,  being  preceded  by  " Cbialiassen " 
(eAa/iyan,  or  cinnamon -peelers)  and  followed  by  "  Hunawas  " 
(iiuHded,  or  wasbera  for  chaliyas). 

The  name  '  Pacha,'  as  applied  to  a  caste,  appears  to  have 
died  out  in  Ceylon.  The  word  itself  is  simply  Sinh.  pajja, 
p^fC,  or  p^J^yA,  "  Sudra,  low  and  wicked  man,  one  of 
a  degraded  tribe,  mischievous  fellow"  (Ctough),  the  literal 
noning  being  'fuot-bom,'  referring  to  the  legendary 
origin  of  the  Sudras. — Tours  very  truly. 


Croydmt,  Oct.  1,  1898. 


Donald  Ferguson. 


4.    More  Light  on  'Omak  Khava.m. 

Dbar  Sir, — With  reference  to  Professor  Denison  Boss's 
TCty  intereeting  article,  and  to  Mr.  Burn's  letter,  I  beg 
leare  to  point  out  that  the  true  reading  for  the  penultimate 


I  A  Punjri  it  t  hfailouin  of  lbs  jtggery,  paluikui-beBcer,  and 

*  Tbe  I'ortngnsw  lUnriit  my*'  "On  th.a  tSth  fonr  Pathai  dmerted."  ThU 
tka  Bngli^  tntulaior  (in  CburchiU'B  ■■  Voynges."  toI.  iii)  renilen:  "Ths  13th 
—  ^-it  unj  Ima  iWoj,  ot  Adrice-boul*  "  I    He  eridently  coufuauded  I^Hm 
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word  of  the  first  line  of  the  verse  quoted  at  p.  359  of  the 
April  number  is  f^  kham  and  not  fJt  ham.     Mr.  Whinfield 

has  shown  me  that  this  is  the  reading  in  the  Lucknow 
edition  of  the  quatrains,  and  I  have  since  foimd  it  in  three 
MSS.  of  the  Tarikh  Alfi  in  the  British  Museum  and  in 
two  in  the  India  Office.  This  reading  also  makes  better 
sense.  What  'Omar  said  was,  ''You  have  gone  and  come 
back,  nay,  you  have  turned  crooked,''  in  allusion  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  erect  body  of  a  man  having  been 
changed  into  the  crooked  or  bent  body  of  a  quadruped.  If 
the  abridged  copy  of  the  Tarikh  Alfi  referred  to  by  Professor 
Schukovski  be  that  described  by  Dr.  Dom  in  the  MiUmgeM 
Asiatiqu€8,  vi,  121,  it  is  a  very  modern  work,  it  having 
been  written  in  1834.  The  Tarikh  Alfi  was  written  by 
the  order  of  Akbar  and  dates  from  about  1586.  The  dates 
given  in  it  are  calculated  from  the  death  (Bihlat)  of 
Muhammad,  and  so  are  ten  years  less  than  the  Hijra  dates. 
Hence,  when  'Omar  Khayam  s  death  is  placed  under  the 
year  495  in  the  Tarikh  Alfi  this  means  505  a.h.  But  even 
then  the  date  given  for  the  death  is  twelve  years  less  than 
the  commonly  accepted  one  (517  a.h.). 

The  notice  in  the  Tarikh  Alfi  is  a  curious  one,  and 
apparently  longer  than  that  in  the  abridgment  used  by 
Professor  Schukovski.  It  begins  in  the  same  way  as  the 
extract  at  p.  358  of  our  Journal,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
diflferences  in  the  readings.  'Omar's  ancestors,  it  tells  us, 
came  from  Shamshad.  The  Persian  of  the  curious  passage 
about  'Omar's  avarice  is:  "az  waste  bakhal  dar  intishak-i- 
'alum  u  tinat  dar  tasnif  chandan  asail  naniand."  The  story 
about  the  three  friends  is  not  given,  but  the  story  of  the 
donkey  is,  and  also  the  anecdotes  about  'Omar's  quarrel  with 
Sultan  Sanjar  and  about  his  last  hours. 

The  new  date  for  'Omar's  death  is  important,  for  it  reduces 
the  improbability  of  his  having  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Nizam 
al  Mulk.  Both  Professor  Browne  and  Professor  Denison  Ross 
reject  the  story  about  the  three  friends  on  account  of  alleged 
anachronisms,  but  is  it  really  so  unbelievable?  Nizam  al 
Mulk  was  born  in  408  a.h.,  aud  wus  cut  off  by  the  hand 
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or  an  assaasiii  in  485  a.h.  when  he  was  about  seventy-five 
yeara  of  sge  according;  to  our  oaleadar.  Does  the  faot,  it' 
il  be  one,  that  Hasim  died  in  518  a.h.,  make  it  impossible 
tb*t  be  should  have  been  Nizam  al  Mulk's  schoolfellow? 
W©  do  not  know  how  long  the  latter  might  have  lived 
if  be  had  not  come  by  a  violent  death.  At  all  events  'Oioar 
Khayam  might  have  been  his  contemporary,  for  he  died 
iu  605  A.H.,  or  only  twenty  years  after  Nizam  al  Mulk  wua 
killed.  Of  course,  if  Ensan  lived  tilt  518,  he  can  hardly 
lta?e  been  born  in  408,  but  be  may  have  been  some  years 
younger  than  Nixam  and  still  have  been  at  school  wii-b 
itim.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Husan  certuruly 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  that  the  period  408-518  is 
not  so  formidable  in  the  Muh^immadan  calendar  as  in  the 
Christian.     It  amounts  to  lUti  and  not  lo  110  yeais. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  note  the  pages  iu  the  MSS. 
vhich  refer  to  'Omar  : — 

1.  B.M.  MS.,  Or.  142,  pp.  300c  &  b. 

2.  Do.   do.    Add.  lt!,681,  p.  5264. 

3.  Do.   do.    Add.  6,551,  pp.  323'v&324e. 

4.  India  Office  MS.,  No.  ai2  (113  of  Eth^),  p.  280. 

5.  Do.  do.        No.  835,  p.  2486. 

P.S.— The  Dastiir  al  Wazra  of  Khwandamlr,  a  work 
written  after  the  Ilublba-s-suir,  gives  478  as  the  date  of 
Hiwan  SabSh's  death  (B.M.  MS.,  Or.  234,  p.  90ti),  and 
a  notice  in  Scbefer's  Supplement,  p.  56,  which  is  put  as 
if  an  extract  from  the  Wasiiya,  but  does  not  occur  in  that 
work,  gives  492  as  the  date.  Frobably,  however,  these 
arc  both  mistakes.  A  better  defence  of  the  story  may 
pfcrbaps  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  about  the  date  of 
Nixim  al  Mulk'a  birth.  The  commonly  received  date  is 
4U8,  but  that  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Arabic 
writen  who  were  far  removed  in  place,  if  not  in  time. 
The  loco!  history  called  the  TurikL-i-Baihaq,  which  wwi 
written  in  the  middle  of  iho  sixth  century,  gives  410 
a*  tbe  date  (B.M.  MS.,  Or.  3587,  p.  Ada,  No.  89  of  Rieu's 
Stipplemeul),  and  the  same  date   is   given   in   the  NasaLh 
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Jahanava  (B.M.  MS.,  Or.  141,  p.  89^).  Nizam  himself,  in 
a  story  accepted  by  Gibbon,  is  said  to  have  declared 
himself  to  be  93  years  of  age.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
in  what  is  known  of  his  career  to  make  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  been  born  as  early  as  408.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  for  thirty  years,  but  he  may  have  begun  when 
he  was  thirty,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  his  being  pauch 
employed  in  public  affairs  before  455.  The  only  employ- 
ment that  we  hear  of  was  at  Balkb,  but  as  he  was  ill-treated 
there  he  probably  did  not  remain  long  before  he  ran  away. 
Something,  too,  may  be  said  for  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
story  in  the  Wasaya.  That  book  cannot  be  older  than 
the  ninth  or  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  but  it  was 
written  by  and  for  a  descendant  of  the  Yizier.  It  contains 
anecdotes  of  Alp  Arslan  and  others,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
have  been  copied  into  the  Nigaristan.  Are  these  also 
inventions?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  author  used, 
as  he  says  he  did,  books  and  family  traditions,  and  that 
there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  story  of  the  three 
friends  ?  It  would  help  us  in  deciding  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  story  if  we  knew  the  date  of  the  Imam  Muwaffiq 
who  is  mentioned  as  the  teacher  of  the  friends,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  him.  Haji  Khalfa  (vi,  144,  and  iii,  316) 
speaks  of  an  Imam  Muwaffiq  who  died  in  568,  and  Yaqut 
(s.v.  Bijistan)  refers  to  an  Abul  Qasim  Muwaffiq  who  was 
greatly  respected  in  Nlshapur,  and  who  flourished  about 
520.  If  either  of  these  be  the  Muwaffiq  of  the  Wasaya 
the  story  is  false.  On  the  other  hand,  Imadu-d-din 
IsfahanI,  in  an  Arabic  extract  given  at  p.  115  of  M.  Schefer's 
Supplement,  quotes  some  one  who  speaks  of  an  Imam  Al 
Muwaffiq  who  was  teaching  in  434,  and  had  *UmId  al  Mulk 
Alkindarl  for  a  pupil.  This  seems  to  support  the  story. 
Alkindarl  was  Nizam's  predecessor  as  Vizier,  and  was 
presumably  older  than  he,  for  he  was  the  minister  of 
a  previous  king.  If  he  was  at  school  in  434,  Nizam  may 
have  been  a  later  pupil.  Indeed,  if  the  story  be  true,  he 
must  have  been  about  the  last  pupil  that  Muwaffiq  had, 
for  he  was  then  over  85. 
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I  have  gone  into  these  details  from  a  desire  to  support 

the   story  if  possible,  but  I  admit  that  the  chronology  is 

a  difficulty.     It  is  due  to  Mr.  Whinfield  to  point  out  that 

the  apparent   anachronisms  in  the  story  were   noticed   by 

him  several  years  ago,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation 

of  the  quatrains. 

H.  Bbvbridge. 

5.    Ari. 

The  histories  of  Burma,  as  stated  by  Sir  A.  P.  Phayre 
in  his  work,  published  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  p.  33,  make 
mention  of  certain  recluses  or  priests,  called  Ari,  who 
conducted  the  religion  prevalent  at  Pugan  in  the  year 
A.D.  1000.  Sir  A.  Phayre  seems  to  think  that  they  were 
the  priests  of  Naga  worship,  and  that  their  "practices 
resembled  those  of  the  Yamacharis  of  Bengal."  He, 
however,  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  word,  and  now 
Mrs.  Bode,  who  does  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
Burmese,  suggests  that  it  may  be  connected  with  ariyo, 
Mr.  Tawseinko  says,  in  his  notes  on  the  KalyanI  inscriptions 
of  King  Dhammaceti  of  Pegu  (a.d.  1469) :  "  A  debased  form 
of  Buddhism,  which  was  probably  introduced  from  Northern 
India,  existed  at  Pagan.  Its  teachers,  called  Aris,  were 
not  strict  observers  of  their  vow  of  celibacy ;  and  it  is 
expressly  recorded  in  native  histories  that  they  had  written 
records  of  their  doctrines,  the  basis  of  which  was  that  sin 
could  be  expiated  by  the  recitation  of  certain  hymns."  He, 
too,  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  this  word,  whose  spelling 
ought  to  have  attracted  notice. 

As  given  in  Stevenson's  Dictionary,  and  in  the  copy  of 
Burmese   history  in   my  possession,  it   is  spelt   39G\p58 
which  properly  transliterated  would  be  aramz,  but,  according 
to  the  modern  pronunciation  of  Burmese,  is  now  art. 

If  this  word  were  pure  Burmese  it  would  be  a  noun 
formed  from  the  verb  Qpl$8  which  might  be  pronounced 
either  as  rt,  reh,  or  rih,  with  a  heavy  accent.     There  is 
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no  verb  of  this  kind  in  ptesent  use,  though  one,  now 
obsolete,  is  found  in  the  word  Qp580CX)8  rizUd;,  *  to 
indulge  in  mutual  love.' 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  word  has 
been  borrowed  from  some  foreign  language  —  Sanskrit  or 
Pali;  and,  if  so,  the  :  at  the  end  shows  that  it  has  been 
abbreviated. 

There  is  a  similar  word,  QICX58  ^!/^^h  '^  consonant,*  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  shortened  form  of  010^  a)  hyanjanam. 

As  the  letter  p3  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  usually  nn, 
as  in  opOO  pafiiia,  OQOD  sufifia,  I  feel  sure  that  39Qp58 

stands  for  aranhaka  or  aranhako,  'one  who  dwells  in  the 
forest.* 

Whether  these  *  forest-dwellers '  were  priests  of  a  Naga 
cult,  or  like  the  Vamacbaris  of  Bengal,  according  to  Phayre, 
remains  to  be  proved.  Burmese  histories  cannot  be  relied 
on,  especially  with  reference  to  the  period  prior  to  a.d.  1000. 
They  have  evidently  been  written  up  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  compiler  or  his  patron. 

For  instance,  Phayre  says  (p.  21) :  "  Nearly  two  centuries 
later  (a.d.  924)  it  is  related  that  in  the  reign  of  an 
usurper,  Soa  Rahan,  a  corrupt  worship  called  Naga,  or 
dragon  worship,  was  introduced."  He  also  states  that 
Soa  Rahan  caused  the  image  of  a  dragon  to  be  set  up  and 
worshipped. 

Other  historians,  however,  state  that  Soa  Rahan,  or 
Puppa-tsoa- rahan  (Pubba-chao-arahan)  was  a  monk  who 
married  the  queen  of  the  preceding  monarch,  and  was  an 
exceedingly  religious  Buddhist,  who  was  learned  in  the 
Bidagat  and  Bedin  (Pitaka  and  Vedasj,  and  make  no 
mention  of  Naga  worship  or  other  heresies. 

Seeing  that  the  historians  of  Burma  cannot  be  relied  on, 
the  only  course  is  to  search  thoroughly  for  the  early  traces 
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of  the  prevalent  religion  amongst  the  ruins  of  Tagoung  and 
Old  Pugan,  in  latitude  23^  N.  or  thereabouts,  and  not  in 
New  Pugan  below  Ava,  which  was  not  founded  till  many- 
years  later. 

R.  F.  Sr.  Andrew  St.  John. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Aiiatie  Society,  London, 

November  28,  1898. 

6.    The  Tantras. 

Cher  Monsieur  Rhys  Davids, — Je  viens  de  lire  Tarticle 
qu'un  de  vos  plus  ^minents  collaborateurs  a  bien  voulu  me 
faire  Thonneur  de  consacrer  dans  notre  Journal  &  I'examen 
d'un  volume  d'etudes  bouddhiques  que  j'ai  r^eemment  public 
(Octobre,  1898,  pp.  909  et  suivantes). 

Youlez-vous  me  permettre  de  vous  dire  deux  mots  k  ce 
sujet.  Aux  deductions  de  M.  Rapson,  je  pourrais  opposer 
des  arguments  tout  aussi  solides  &  mon  point  de  vue,  et 
Tunique  r^sultat  de  cette  joute  courtoise  serait  d'accuser 
la  divergence  irr^ductible  de  nos  opinions,  de  notre  methode, 
de  nos  tendances.  Tine  reraarque  cependant  :  au  fond, 
comme  il  arrive  presque  toujours,  la  divergence  iuitiale 
porte  sur  la  definition  des  termes :  M.  Rapson  appelle 
'Bouddhisme'  la  doctrine  pr6ch6e  par  Sakyamuni ;  j 'appelle 
*  Bouddhisme '  Tetat  general  de  croyance  qui  s'est  condens^ 
autour  du  nom  du  Buddha.  L'un  comme  I'autre  sent  en 
dehors  de  notre  attain te  directe ;  rhypothese  est  notre 
seul  guide  et  bien  arbitraire.  Le  temps,  les  d^couvertes 
nouvelles,  la  connaissance  plus  exacte  de  Tlnde  tireront 
sans  doute  la  lumiere  de  ce  chaos.  Soyons,  en  attendant, 
indul gents  les  uns  aux  autres ;  essayons  de  nous  comprendre, 
cherchons  4  nous  aider  les  uns  les  autres. 

M.  Rapson  ne  cache  pas  son  m^pris  pour  "  I'infect 
Tantrisme."  Je  ne  suis  vrairaent  pas  suspect  de  teridresse 
d  regard  des  Tantras  :  j'en  ai  c^tudi^  quelques-uns — besogne 
p^nible  et  qui  de  prime  abord  ne  vous  paie  pas  de  vos 
peines.  Eh  bien,  je  les  trouve  interessants,  je  constate  qu'ils 
sent  inh^rents  k  toutes  les  formes  religieuses  de  I'lnde,  je 
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les  crois  n^cessaires  &  la  connaissance  de  ce  que  j'appelle 
le  Bouddhisme.  lis  yous  choquent :  j'en  suis  chagrin,  mais 
avouez  que  je  n'y  peux  rien.  Declarer  inutile  T^tude  des 
Tantras  sous  pr^texte  qu'ils  sent  modemes,  c'est  vraiment 
abuser  d'une  pr^misse  peu  stable  et  mal  d^finie. 

Je  V0U8  prie  de  bien  vouloir  agr^er,  cher  Monsieur  Ilhys 
Davids,  I'expression  de  mes  sentiments  respectueusement 
d^vou^s. 

Louis  de  la  Vall^b  Poussin, 

Wetteren  (Oand),  Nov.  29,  1898. 

[I  think  a  reader  of  my  notice  will  see  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  and  did  not  say,  that  the  study  of  the  Tantras  was 
useless  because  the  Tantras  are  modern.  They  are  a  phase 
of  Indian  belief,  and  unquestionably  come  to  form  a  part 
of  later  Buddhism,  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  indicate  the  slightest  connection  between  them 
and  early  Buddhism — whatever  definition  may  be  given  of 
that  term.  The  study  of  each  and  every  phase  of  Indian 
belief  seems  to  me  important,  and  Indianists  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  a  scholar,  to  whose  wide  and  varied  learning 
I  ventured  to  call  attention,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  what 
is  not  a  very  pleasant  subject,  and  has  therefore  been  avoided 
by  others.  They  will  not  be  the  less  grateful  to  him  because 
they  cannot  share  his  views  as  to  the  history  of  Buddhism. 
— E.  J.  R.J 


7.   The  Mohammadan  Calendar. 

Wandsicorth,  Dec,  17,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — Why  does  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  think  that  the 
tarlkh  on  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Panlpat  "is  certainly 
one  day  wrong"  when  it  states  that  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  7th  of  Rajab,  a.h.  932  ? 
(cf.  p.  729  of  the  current  number  of  this  Journal).  Does 
he  merely  think  so,  because  according  to  the  ideal  chronology 
that  Friday  fell  on  the  8th  of  Rajab  ?     If  so,  may  I  suggest 
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that  he  should  peruse  a  brief  note  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole 
ia  the  current  (October)  number  of  the  English  Historical 
Review,  Although  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sultan  Suley man's 
diary  to  prove  that  the  Friday  in  question  was  reckoned  as 
the  8th  of  Rajab  in  StambAI,  yet  the  author  of  the  tarikh 
may  still  be  right.  The  obvious  explanation  is,  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  the  new  moon  was  observed  a  day  earlier 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  than  in  the  Turkish  capital. 

Lewis  L.  Kropf. 

To  the  Hon.  Seeretari/  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
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The  TJpanishads.     Vol.  I :  Isa  Kena  and  Mandaka,     8vo ; 
pp.  175.     (Madras  :  Natesan  &  Co.     Price  3«.) 

This  18  the  first  volume  of  a  contemplated  series  of 
translations  of  l§ahkara's  commentaries  on  the  Upanishads. 
It  would  have  been  more  useful  if  the  title  had  made  this 
clear,  as  the  sole  value  of  the  undertaking  is  precisely  the 
English  translation  of  these  commentaries.  It  will  be 
a  distinct  advantage  to  the  student  of  the  historical 
development  of  religious  thought  in  India  to  have  this 
English  version  of  the  eighth -century  interpretation  of  the 
old  Upanishads.  Unfortunately  the  English  is  neither 
forcible  nor  always  exact.  The  student  can  find  a  reference 
to  any  point  he  is  engaged  on  more  easily  by  means  of  the 
translation.  But  he  will  naturally  wish  also  to  refer  back 
to  the  text.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  advantage  in 
any  future  volumes  to  insert,  in  brackets,  the  number  of  the 
page  of  the  original,  at  the  place  where  the  translation  of 
that  page  begins.  And  there  should  be  a  complete 
alphabetical  index  of  all  the  separate  words  explained  by 
Sankaraearya,  and  also  of  the  subjects  discussed.  As  it 
stands,  the  little  volume  will  be  more  useful  as  an  edifying 
manual  of  the  later  Advaitism  than  as  a  help  to  the  study 
of  the  old  Upanishads  themselves. 

J.R.A.8.   1899.  10 
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EtYMOLOGIE   DES   SiNGHALESlSCHEN,  VOU  WlLHELM   GeIGER. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria.     Large 
8vo ;  pp.  100.     (Munich :  Franz  &  Co.,  1898.) 

Ceylon  Tagebuchblatter  und  Beise  errinnerungen, 
von  WiLHELM  Geiger.  8vo  ;  pp.  212.  (Wiesbaden : 
Kreidel,  1898.) 

In  the  first  of  the  above  publications  by  the  able  and 
versatile  Professor  of  Indo-European  languages  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  he  has  made  a  considerable  step 
towards  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  language  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  the  firstfruits  of  the  special  journey  he  undertook 
to  that  beautiful  island  in  order  to  gather,  on  the  spot, 
materials  for  his  forthcoming  monograph  on  the  Ceylon 
Language  and  Literature  to  be  published  in  Biihler's 
"  Grundriss.*'  And  very  pleasant  are  the  anticipations  it 
raises  of  the  future  results  we  may  expect  from  that  journey, 
of  which  he  has  also  published  so  interesting  an  account  in 
the  second  volume  named  above. 

Our  members  will  recollect  the  very  valuable  papers 
contributed  to  this  Journal  by  the  late  Professor  Childers 
in  1876  and  1877  on  the  Sanskrit  origin  of  Sinhalese. 
Professor  Ernst  Kuhii  in  1879  and  Professor  Eduard  Miiller 
during  the  years  1880-82  carried  the  investigation  further. 
But  these  papers  are  all  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and  do 
not  even  attempt  to  deal  at  large  with  the  very  important 
historical  results  which  may  be  expected  from  a  full 
study  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Sinhalese. 
Professor  Geiger  has  now  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  these  questions  as  a  whole ;  and  his  present 
treatise  on  the  etymology  of  Sinhalese  gives  ns  every  hope 
that  it  will  at  last  be  adequately  and  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  neglect  with  which  this 
interesting  language  has  been  treated.  The  records  of  the 
Sinhalese  language,  both  in  books  and  in  inscriptions,  go 
back  much  further  than  those  of  any  other  Indian  Prakrit. 
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The  level  of  general  culture,  and  of  literary  effort,  in 
Ceylon,  has  always  been  very  high.  Since  the  more  learned 
among  the  Sinhalese  began  to  write  in  their  spoken 
language  also,  as  well  as  in  Pali,  there  has  been  a  constant 
succession  of  literary  productions  of  a  high  class.  And 
though  there  are  no  books  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  there  are  inscriptions  going 
back  at  least  to  the  third,  if  not  earlier.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  long  series  of  documents  from  which  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  dialect  and  the  history  of  the  literature  can  be  very 
fully  traced  out — longer,  indeed,  than  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  English. 

One  reason  why  these  valuable  records  have  not  been 
hitherto  utilized  is  the  want  of  texts.  Since  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  island  the  patronage  extended  so  often 
by  the  native  kings  to  literature  and  scholarship  has 
practically  ceased.  Whereas  the  home  Government  issues 
a  magnificent  series  of  editions  of  ancient  texts  dealing 
with  the  former  condition  of  the  country,  the  Ceylon 
Government  has  hitherto  printed  only  one,  the  well-known 
chronicle  called  the  Mahavamsa,  and  that  is  in  Pali,  not 
in  Sinhalese.  And  the  only  Sinhalese  text  so  far  printed 
in  Europe  is  my  Yogiivacara  Manual  issued  last  year — and 
that,  too,  is  so  full  of  Pali  quotations  that  they  occupy  about 
half  the  book.  What  is,  therefore,  most  urgently  wanted 
is  a  scries  of  the  ancient  texts  properly  edited  by  competent 
scholars  with  suitable  introduction  and  notes.  Such  a  project 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  publisher  to  recoup  the  expenses  required. 
It  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  any  Government  in 
Ceylon  who  should  do  for  the  ancient  literature  of  that 
island  what  the  Record  Office  publications  have  done  so  well 
for  the  corresponding  texts  in  England. 

T.  W.  RuYs  Davids. 
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Architectural  Bemains,  Anuradhapura,  Ceylon;  com- 
prising the  dagabas  and  certain  other  ruined  structures. 
Measured,  drawn,  and  described  by  James  Gt.  Smithbr, 
F.R.I.B.  A.,  late  Architect  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 
Sixty-seven  plates.  Published  by  order  of  the  Ceylon 
Government.     Imperial  folio ;  pp.  ii,  64. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  large  and  highly  important  work 
on  the  ancient  Buddhist  architecture  of  Ceylon^  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  author.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattered  reports,  this  is  the  first  book 
on  the  subject  which  has  been  written  by  a  professional 
architect,  and  it  contains  results  of  the  explorations  carried 
out  by  himself  under  the  order  of  the  Ceylon  Government. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson,  afterwards 
Lord  Rosmead,  whilst  Governor  of  Ceylon,  for  initiating  the 
survey,  which  has  since  received  the  patronage  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  is  being  now  ably  carried  on,  on  a  larger  scale, 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Bell. 

The  present  volume  is  unfortunately  not  handy  for 
general  use  on  account  of  both  its  unwieldy  size  and  the 
want  of  proper  indexes.  It  deals  with  seven  dagabas,  three 
palaces,  and  a  bathing-pond,  as  follows  :  (1)  the  Thupa- 
raraa  dagaba,  (2)  the  Lankarama  dagaba,  (3)  the  Mirisaveti 
diigaba,  (4)  the  Ruvanveli  dagaba,  (5)  the  Abhayagiri 
dagaba,  (6)  the  Jetavanarama  dagaba,  (7)  the  Kujjatissarama 
dagaba,  (8)  the  Daladfi  Maligava,  (9)  the  Mahasen's  pavilion, 
(10)  the  Queen's  pavilion,  and  (11)  the  Kuttam  pokuna. 

We  need  not  draw  special  attention  to  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Smither*s  drawings  of  the  ruins.  So  far  as  excavations 
permitted  him  at  the  time,  he  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
The  reader  himself  will  recognize  it  on  an  examination 
of  the  sixty-seven  plates,  which  are  drawn  to  a  large 
scale,  and  which  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  work. 
The  descriptions  are  prefaced  by  a  historical  account  of 
each  ruin,  mostly  derived  from  Tumour's  translation 
of  the  Mahavamsa.  In  these  we  are  sorry  to  find  in- 
accuracies, especially  in  the  spelling,   the   etymology,  and 
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the  meaniag  of  Dative  terms.  The  mistakes  could  have 
easily  been  avoided,  had  the  author  had  his  last  proof 
revised  by  a  competent  Pali  and  Sinhalese  scholar,  and  had 
he  used  Yijesinha's  translation  of  the  Mahavamsa  instead 
of  Tumour's.  We  find,  for  example,  Prdkrama  for  Para- 
krama,  Devenipiatissa  for  Deveni-petis  or  Devanampiya- 
tissa,  Atamosthana  vandaname  for  Atamasthana  vandanava, 
Duttugaimunu  for  Dutugemunu,  D&th&d&tu  for  Dathadhatu, 
Oolak&bhayo  for  Gothabhaya,  Mahdwamma  for  Mana- 
vamma,  Ambustala  for  Ainbasthala,  etc. 

The  ruins  dealt  with  in  the  work  under  review  do  not, 
of  course,  represent  all  the  types  of  architecture  found 
even  in  Anuradhapura  alone.  But  the  dagabas  being  the 
principal  feature  in  Buddhistic  monuments,  the  author  has 
rightly  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  bis  book  to  their 
description.  One  of  the .  earliest  amongst  these  dagabas 
is  the  Thuparama  dagaba,  which  was  built,  according  to 
the  Sinhalese  chroniclers,  by  Devanampiyatissa  (the  con- 
temporary of  Asoka),  307-267  b.c.  The  author  has 
identified  this  dagaba  with  the  one  so  named  at  present, 
and  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Ruvanveli  dagaba.  In 
this  identification  he  has  followed  the  current  tradition  and 
the  belief  of  previous  writers.  But  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  proper  record  or  monument  has  as  yet  been  found  which 
definitely  confirms  the  tradition. 

Without  repeating  his  lucid  descriptions,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  certain  points 
of  interest.  An  important  feature  of  the  Thuparama  and 
the  Lankarama  dagabas  is  the  existence  of  concentric  circles 
of  pillars  round  them.  Several  theories  regarding  the 
purpose  for  which  these  pillars  were  intended  have  been 
put  forward. 

Fergusson  supposed  that  they  represent  the  rails  of  the 
Indian  topes,  the  pillars  being  originally  "  connected  with 
one  another  by  beams  of  wood  on  their  capitals,"  from 
which  painted  frames  or  curtains  may  have  been  suspended. 
The  author  thinks  that  the  pillars  were  surmounted 
by    emblematic    figures    and     ornaments    of     some    kind. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Cave,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  work  "  The 
Buined  Cities  of  Ceylon/'  supports  this  theory,  and  adds: 
''they  were  doubtless  used  on  festal  occasions  to  suspend 
strings  of  lamps  and  garlands,  always  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Buddhist  ceremonial"  (p.  41). 

The  other  theory,  more  or  less  based  on  certain  passages 
in  Tumour's  translation  of  the  Mahavamsa,  is  that  the 
pillars  supported  a  roof  which  covered  the  entire  dagaba. 
But  the  author,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  building, 
concluded  that  it  was  impossible,  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  for  these  pillars  to  have  supported  a  roof  of  65  feet 
span,  elevated  23  feet  above  ground.  The  theory,  however, 
that  they  may  have  sustained  some  other  kind  of  roof  has 
not  been  disproved. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Peers,  as  an 
architect : — 

**  From  an  inspection  of  the  measured  drawings  and 
restorations  of  the  Thuparama  dagaba — plates  iv  and  v  in 
Mr.  Smither's  book — it  would  appear  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  possible  that  the  concentric  circles  of  pillars 
supported  architraves,  probably  of  wood  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  from  the  relative  positions  of  the  pillars  in  one 
circle  to  those  in  the  next,  that  the  original  design  included 
any  form  of  timber  roofing,  such  as  raking  rafters  running 
from  one  circle  to  the  next.  Also,  there  is  no  provision 
made,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present  condition 
of  the  building,  for  counteracting  the  thrust  which  would 
result  from  such  a  construction.  If  the  wall  marked  on 
the  plan  as  *  parapet '  was  originally  as  high  as  the  fourth 
or  outermost  circle  of  pillars,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  possible  to  roof  the  space  between  it  and  these  pillars. 

**  In  plate  xi,  the  plan  of  the  Lankarama  dagaba,  the 
positions  of  the  two  inner  circles  of  pillars  allow  of  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  raking  roof,  the  thrust  of 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  brick  wall  marked  on  the 
plan  as  existing  inside  the  third  circle  of  pillars — over 
the  two  inner  circles  of  pillars  and  the  space  between  them 
and  the  brick  wall. 
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"On    the   archaeological   sap^ct   of   the   question,   I   am 
quite  uDqualified  to  express  any  opinion." 


Tndition  nnd  written  history,  moreover,  agree  an  regards 
ibe  existeni.'e  of  n  roofed  Btructure  at  the  Thiiparuma.  Th» 
[uttage  Thipditime  Tltbpngharam,  in  tho  Mahavaipsa,  xxsv, 
vr.  87  and  91,  clearly  indicates  it,  and  Mr.  Sraither  is 
right  in  aaj-ing  that  by  the  word  thapa-ghnrum  the  ancient 
licler  referred  to  "a  structure  within  which  the  dagabu 
icloaed,"  but  this  edifice  must  have  been,  at  leuat 
ly,  roofed  over,  as  we  find  it  recorded  (ch.  xlix,  v.  81) 
Vajim,  one  of  the  generals  of  Dappula  III  (a.d.  827- 
S4il).  "  covered  the  Thupa  house  at  tlie  ThiiparHma  willi 
tiles  of  gold  as  became  it,  and  fixed  doors  also  of  gold 
to  the  house."  Besides,  there  is  no  quotable  example 
in  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  and  Priikrita  literature 
where  the  word  ghnram  or  Skt.  griba  is  used  to  mean 
a  roo6e8s  structure  (cf.  Patima-ghnram,  bodhi-gharam,  etc.j. 
Mr.  Smither's  criticism  on  Turnonr'a  translation  of  the 
passage  (in  Mab.,  xxxv,  88),  thupdrSine  tkiipagharam  liiirii/ifsi 
mahipali,  ia  aUu  not  quite  accurate.  By  Tumour's  expresMon 
"the  roof  over  the  Tb Qparama,"  be  probably  meant  a  roof 
only  over  the  ataina,  or  the  sucred  ground  round  the  thupa, 
ud  certainly  not  over  the  large  Ih&pa,  The  Wata-da-ge 
rrivrred  to  by  Mr.  Smither  was  a  circular  building  at  the 
Tlifipoiama,  and  was  distinct  from  the  TliUpngharnm. 

In  reference  to  the  other  riiins,  we  may  observe  that 
Mr.  Smilher  bas  followed  the  traditional  identificalion  of 
Ibem.  lie  has  not  attempted  lo  lind  out  how  far  this 
identification  can  be  verified  either  by  authentic  monumeuts 
liHiud  in  course  of  excavation  or  in  their  absence  by 
mlUteral  evidence  derived  especially  from  native  records. 
His  bistoncal  sketches  of  the  ruins  and  the  theories  basi>d 
en  tbom  can,  therefore,  hold  good  only  if  the  identifications 
■re  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  his  accurate  descriptions 
of  tho  rgins  as  they  stand  at  present  are  iaruluahle.  With 
the  vtLtfnded  uperaiions  of  the  Ceylon  Arcbaeolo;;ical  Surrey 
now  being  osccllently  carried  on  by  Mr.  H.  C,  P.  Bell,  and 
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with  the  publication  of  many  of  the  ancient  native  chronicles, 
it  is  hoped  that  materials  will  be  brought  to  light  which 
will  settle  the  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  these  ruins,  and 
enable  Mr.  Bell  to  make  a  plan  of  Anuradhapura  as  it  stood 
in  ancient  times  when  it  was  the  capital  of  Ceylon. 

Selected  Poems  from  the  DTvan-i-Shams-i-TabrTz, 
edited  and  translated,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Reynold  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge :  University 
Press,  1898.) 

Persian  poetry  is,  without  doubt,  better  of  its  kind  than 
Persian  prose ;  the  best  Persian  poetry  is,  on  the  whole, 
that  of  the  mystics ;  and  Jalalu'd-Din  Rumi,  if  he  be  not, 
as  Mr.  Nicholson  reckons  him  (p.  viii),  "  the  greatest 
mystical  poet  of  any  age,"  is  assuredly  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  those  divinely  intoxicated  dreamers  whose  spirits, 
"  freed,"  as  Hafidh  has  it,  **  from  all  that  wears  the  colour 
of  attachment,"  bang  poised  in  the  fathomless  empyrean 
of  the  Transcendental.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to 
recapitulate  the  facts  known  to  us  of  a  life  singularly 
uneventful  for  one  who  was  contemporary  with  Changiz 
and  Hulagu  Khans,  and  whose  peaceful  retreat  at  Qonya 
(Iconiura)  can  hardly  have  altogether  shut  out  the  storm 
of  consternation  produced  in  the  Muhammadan  world  by 
the  Monghol  invasion,  the  sack  of  Baghdad,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  *Abbasid  Caliphate.  His  great  mystical 
Mathnai%  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  transcendental  lore, 
has  long  been  famous  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
and,  though  it  has  not  yet  found  a  European  editor,  is 
accessible  to  us  in  several  unusually  excellent  Oriental 
editions,  amongst  which  those  of  Bulaq  and  Xihran  (ed. 
*Alau'd-Dawlu,  a.h.  1299  and  1307,  with  Kanhfu' l-ahyat 
or  Concordance  of  verses)  merit  especial  praise.  To  the 
English  reader  also  it  has  been  made  known  by  Sir  James 
Redhouse's  versified  translation  of  Book  i,  and  by  Mr. 
Whinfield*s  excellent  selections. 
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It  18  otherwise  with  Jalalu'd-Dia's  lyrical  poetry,  that 
vast  collection  of  amazing  rhapsodies  (of  which  there  exist 
single  MSS.  containing  nearly  60,000  couplets ;  in  other 
words,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Shdhndma)  composed  in  the 
name  and  to  the  glory  of  Sharas-i- Tabriz,  '*  that  weird 
figure,  wrapt  in  coarse  black  felt,  who  flits  across  the  stage 
for  a  moment  and  disappears  tragically  enough."  Very 
striking  is  the  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  the  work 
before  us  (p.  xx)  in  the  following  words; — **  He  was  com- 
paratively illiterate,  but  his  tremendous  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
based  on  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  chosen  organ  and 
mouthpiece  of  Deity,  cast  a  spell  over  all  that  entered  the 
enchanted  circle  of  his  power.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others — for  example,  in  his  strong  passions,  his  poverty, 
and  his  violent  death — Shams- i- Tabriz  curiously  resembles 
Socrates :  both  imposed  themselves  upon  men  of  genius, 
who  gave  their  crude  ideas  artistic  expression  ;  both  proclaim 
the  futility  of  external  knowledge,  the  need  of  illumination, 
the  value  of  love ;  but  wild  raptures  and  arrogant  defiance 
of  every  human  law  can  ill  atone  for  the  lack  of  that  '  sweet 
reasonableness '  and  moral  grandeur  which  distinguish  the 
sage  from  the  devotee," 

Of  this  DUdn,  which,  though  written,  as  already  said, 
in  the  name  of  Shams-i-Tabriz,  is  well  known  to  be  the 
work  of  Jalalu'd-Din,  there  exist  two  Oriental  editions 
(Tabriz,  a.h.  1280;  Lakhnaw,  a.h.  121^5);  an  Anthology 
(Auswahl)  by  Rosenzweig,  containing  seventy-five  odes  with 
German  verse  translations  (Vienna,  18i38)  ;  and  a  fair 
number  of  MSS.,  which  difEer  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
as  to  extent  and  arrangement.  The  editions  and  seven 
MSS.,  of  which  the  most  ancient,  dated  a.h.  774  (a.d.  1372), 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  other 
works,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  European,  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Nicholson  in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  and 
finished  piece  of  work  which  now  lies  before  us,  whereof, 
it  may  be  added,  the  form  is  worthy  of  the  matter.  It 
contains  an  Introduction  (pp.  xv-li)  singularly  original  and 
rich  in  suggestions ;  forty-eight  of  the  odes  (including  only 
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four  of  those  selected  by  Rosenzweig)  with  English  prose 
translations  (pp.  2-195)  ;  excellent  Notes  (pp.  197-330) ; 
four  Appendices  (pp.  331-350) ;  and  Arabic  and  English 
Indices  (pp.  351-367).  Of  the  Appendices,  the  first  contains 
some  illustrative  passages  from  the  Dtcdn,  showing  the  close 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  Sufi  and  the  Neo-Platonist 
doctrines,  together  with  a  list  of  the  historical  and  auto- 
biographical allusions  (comparatively  few  in  number)  which 
it  contains ;  while  the  second  comprises  translations  in  verse 
of  five  of  the  odes.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the 
number  of  these  had  been  increased,  for  Mr.  Nicholson 
lias  a  very  happy  knack  of  producing  yerse-renderings  at 
once  graceful  and  true  to  the  original,  as,  for  example,  the 
following  (pp.  46-9  and  343-5) : — 


»< 


**  Poor  copies  out  of  heaven's  original, 
Piilo  oarthly  pictures  mouldering  to  decay, 
"What  cure  altho'  your  beauties  break  and  fall, 
When  thut  which  gave  them  life  endures  for  ayeP" 

liad  verse- translations  are  certainly  not  to  be  encouraged, 
and  a  very  good  scholar  may  be  a  very  bad  versifier;  but 
where  the  gift  of  song  is  conjoined  with  the  scholarship, 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
a  rendering  into  verse,  even  though  it  be  at  times  somewhat 
free,  far  more  truly  reflects  the  original  than  a  bald  prose 
version,  however  literal.  The  impulse  given  to  Persian 
Htudies  in  Germany  and  England  by  the  genius  of  Riickert 
and  FitzGerald  is  a  sufficient  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
iiMHortion.  It  behoves  Orientalists  to  remember  that  nothing 
will  ultimately  conduce  so  much  to  the  advancement  of 
i\w\r  favourite  studies  as  an  increase  in  the  interest  of 
iUo  general  reading  public  in  their  results;  and  that,  in 
lit<irature,  form,  if  not  everything,  is  at  least  a  very 
importflnt  factor. 
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Of  tlie  text  and  translations  of  the  odes  selected  from  the 
Livdn  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  we  need  only  say  that  they  display 
the  most  careful  and  scholarly  workmanship,  and  that  only 
in  a  very  few  places  could  we,  after  a  careful  scrutiny, 
saggest  any  change — for  instance,  in  the  seventh  couplet 
of  Ode  IV  (pp.  14-15)  :— 

Here  the  point  of  the  last  line  is,  perhaps,  insufficiently 
emphasized  by  the  translation  **  Our  copper  has  been 
transmuted  by  this  rare  alchemy."  The  translation  should 
rather  run : — 

"'Tis  notorious  that  copper  is  transmuted  by  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone  into  gold, 
[But]    our   copper  has    been    transmuted    by   this    rare 
Alchemy  into  the  Philosopher's  8tone." 

The  "rare  Alchemy"  is  so  called  because  it  not  only 
traosmutes  into  gold  that  which  is  subjected  to  its  influence, 
hut  bestows  on  it  its  own  power  to  eliect  this  transmutation 
in  others. 

The  Notes  which  illustrate  the  Odes  are  rich  and  sug- 
gestive, indicating  in  particular  a  very  wide  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  the  great  mystics  of  both  East  and  West. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Nicholson  follows  with  success  the 
excellent  methods  employed  by  iir.  Whinfield,  notably  in 
his  scholarly  edition  and  translation  of  the  Guhhan-i-Rdz, 
From  Mr.  Whinfield's  conclusions,  however,  he  diflfers  in 
^signing  to  Christian  influences  a  much  smaller  share  in 
the  moulding  of  Sufi  doctrine.  In  this  view  we  concur, 
^nd  Btill  more  strongly  in  the  thesis  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
^  ably  maintains  that  Sufiism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  an 
independent  growth,  owes  more  to  Neo-Platonism  than  to 
*ny  other  system.  We  have  been  too  long  misled  by 
vague  generalities  about  "  Aryan  reactions  against  Semitic 
thought"  and  ** Indo-Iranian  affinities,"  into  ignoring  the 
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historical  fact  that  the  complex  Perso-Arabian  civilization 
of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate,  while  owing  comparatively  little 
to  India,  borrowed  with  both  hands  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers.  Of  these  Porphyry  (and  even,  perhaps, 
lumblichus)  was  better  known  to  them  than  Plotinus, 
though  Mr.  Nicholson  is  in  error  when  he  says  (p.  xxx), 
following  Renan,  that  the  name  of  the  latter  was  unknown 
in  the  East,  for  he  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Fihrid 
(p.  255)  as  Flutinus  (jj-m.^-!?^),  while,  as  shown  by 
llaarbriicker,  it  is  he  to  whom  Shahristani  refers  under 
the  title  of  "the  Greek  Shaykh"  (J^^\  ^-^^). 

A  very  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  Introduction 
i»  that  (§  8,  pp.  xxxvi  et  seqq.)  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
truco  the  external  influences  which  may  have  helped  to 
iorni  Juhllu'd-Dln's  style — a  fruitful  line  of  inquiry  which 
might  well  be  extended.  Naturally  he  puts  in  the  first 
place  Sanii*i  and  'Attar,  to  whom  Jalalu'd-Din  avows  his 
obligations;  but  he  also  finds  references  to,  or  reflections 
of,  8a*di,  KidbumT  of  Ganja,  and  *Omar-i-Khayyam.  We 
uro  disposed  to  include  in  the  list  another  poet,  in  no  wise 
loss  than  these  in  verse,  and  more  interesting  in  personality, 
to  wit,  Niisir-i-Khusraw,  the  head  of  the  Isma'Tli  propaganda 
in  Ivhurasiin  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era.     The  following  parallels  are  at  least  remarkable  : —  ^ 

J.  (N.,  p.  15.) 


**  The  name  well  known  of  pure  ambergris  [^anbar]  is 
a  scent,  not  [the  letters]  ^ayn,  nun,  bi,  and  r^." 

(M.,  i,  p.  15.) 

'  Whrn  Na^ir  (N.)  is  citcnl,  his  Divan  (ed.  Tabriz,  a.h.  1280)  is  intended, 
iiriliMH  otherwiHe  specified.  In  the  case  of  Jalalu'd-Din's  poetry,  the  first  book 
ol  th«i  MtUhntivi  (M.)  is  cited  from  the  Constantinople  ed.  of' a.h.  1288,  the 
iilhir  books  from  the  Tihran  lithographed  ed.  of  'Ala'u'd-Dawla  (a.h.  1299), 
Mhilt)  of  the  Divan  only  Mr.  Nicholbon  s  JSelections  (S.)  are  here  referred  to. 
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"Mint,  rdv,  mim,  and  nun  confer  no  honour:  the  word 
*  Mu'min  '  [Believer]  only  serves  to  define.*' 

(Jf.,  ed.  Tih.,  p.  90, 1.  21.) 

"  Didst  e'er  a  Naroe  without  an  Essence  see, 
Or  cull  a  Rose  from  R,  0,  S,  and  E  P 
Thou  speak'st  the  Name  :  go  seek  the  Object,  fool ! 
The  moon  is  in  the  sky,  not  in  the  pool." 

n.  (N.,  p.  77.) 

"  Thou  sayest  to  me,  *  The  Essence  of  the  Devils  is  of 
Fire ' ;  the  Devils  of  this  age  are  fashioned  from 
clay !  " 

(M.,  i,  p.  16.) 

"Since  there  are  manv  devils  which  have  the  face  of 
man,  therefore  one  should  not  place  one's  hand 
in  every  hand  !  " 

III.  (N.,  p.  187.) 

"  When  thy  soul  hath  been  strengthened  by  Faith  and 
Wisdom,  then  shalt  thou  learn  the  tongues  of 
birds." 

(S.,  pp.  8,  9,  and  note  ad  he) 

"How  would  it  be  if  one  ear  showed  itself  familiar 
with  the  tongues  of  our  birds  ?  " 
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IV.  (X.,  p.  6.) 

"  Thy  water  and  bread  in  man  become  man  :  seest  thou 
not  that  the  dog  converts  water  and  bread  into 
dog[-flesh]  ?  *' 

(M.,  i,  p.  14.) 

^  J— c  ^  J  JTj  ju^  ^^jj  ,x_:,  tKJ 

"  Both  sorts  of  bee  [i.e.  bee  and  wasp]  draw  nourish- 
ment from  one  place,  but  from  this  comes  the  sting 
and  from  that  other  the  honey. 

"  Both  sorts  of  deer  feed  on  [the  same]  grass  and 
water;  by  this  [only]  dung  is  produced,  by  that 
pure  musk. 

'^  Both  reeds  [i.e.  the  common  reed  and  the  sugar-cane] 
are  fed  from  one  source ;  this  one  is  hollow,  while 
that  one  is  full  of  sugar." 

Many  other  instances  could  bo  adduced,  did  space  allow 
it,  of  striking  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression 
between  Niisir-i-Khusraw  and,  not  only  Jalalu'd-Din,  but 
other  Sufi  poets,  such  as  Mahmud  Shabistari;  and  the 
significance  of  the  alleged  descent  of  Shams-i-Tabrlz  from 
Kiyii  Buzurg-umid,  the  second  Grand  Master  of  the 
Isma^ilis  of  Alamut  {Introductmi,  p.  xix),  has,  apparently, 
not  escaped  Mr.  Nicholson  (ibid.,  p.  xxx) ;  for  though  an 
Isma'ili  may  '*  abandon  his  ancestral  sect,  burn  their  books 
and  tracts,  and  preach  Islam  in  the  strongholds  of  heresy," 
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there  is  some  truth  ia  Firdawsl's  saying,  "  Zangi  bi-shuatan 
m-iiardad  sa/id"  ("The  Ethiopian  will  not  become  white 
by  washing  '*),  and  in  Sa'di's  well-known  couplet — 

**Ai  length  the  wolf-cub  will  become  a  wolf^  even  though 
he  grow  up  with  men  " 

—though  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  apply  these  quotations 
in  the  uncomplimentary  sense  in  which  they  are  generally 
used,  rating,  as  we  do,  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the 
Isma'Ilis  and  '  Rafidls '  very  far  above  those  of  their 
'Nasibi'  antagonists. 

Ia  conclusion,  we  most  cordially  congratulate  Mr. 
Nicholson  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  work,  and  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
OQ  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  has  been  produced. 
The  volume  should  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  all 
Persian  scholars  and  students  of  Oriental  Mysticism. 

E.  G.  B. 


Catalogue  of  Japanese  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  in 
THE  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  By  R.  K. 
Douglas,  Keeper  of  Oriental  Books  and  MSS.  (Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.) 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  review  a  catalogue  of 
^tis  kind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  justice  to  the  author 
^d  avoid  weariness  to  the  reader.  Catalogue-makers,  like 
lexicographers,  eminently  deserve  a  gratitude  they  rarely 
obtain.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Professor  Douglas 
m  the  present  instance.  Some  early  Spanish  missionary 
described  the  scripts  of  Japan  as  a  "  couciliabulo  de  los 
demonios  para  enojar  k  los  fideles,"  and  the  confusions  of 
Japanese  literary  and  artistic  nomenclature  are  even  more 
perplexing.     A  Japanese  author  or  artist   appears  to   live 

• 

^  a  succession   of    constant    name-changes,    and   to   shun 
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diligently  the  use  of  his  own  name.  Thus,  Hokusai  had 
more  than  a  dozen  known  names ;  Bakin,  whose  real  name 
was  Takizawa  Kai,  used  such  appellations  as  Sakitsu,  Saritau, 
Ilaisai,  Gendd,  and  half  a  dozen  others;  while  one  author 
is  mentioned  in  Professor  Douglas'  preface  as  "rejoicing" 
(did  he  rejoice  P  if  so,  it  was  a  solitary  joy)  in  twenty-three 
names ! 

But  this  was  not  Professor  Douglas'  only  difficulty.  The 
titles  of  Japanese  books  are  usually  written  with  Chinese 
characters.  But  how  are  these  to  be  read  P  In  many  case:^, 
one  may  say,  they  are  not  to  be  read  at  all,  save  with  the 
eye.  But  if  read  phonetically  it  is  very  often  not  even  in 
Japano-Ghinese,  nor  in  pure  Japanese,  but  in  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  the  exact  rendering  of  the  Japanese  portion  being 
in  too  many  instances  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  foreign  names 
spelled  in  Japanese  kana,  '  Makusu  Muyuraru '  perhaps 
most  persons  will  recognize,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  disinter 
'  Muirhead '  from  *  Bdiren,'  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
even  Prof.  Douglas  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  ta^k. 

There  are  really  four  catalogues  comprised  in  the  book  — 
principal  and  supplementary  catalogues  of  authors,  with  their 
works  arranged  under  their  names,  and  a  fairly  abundant 
number  of  cross  references,  giving  titles  (with  their  trans- 
lations) of  16,000  works,  a  catalogue  of  book- titles  with 
proper  references,  and  a  valuable  index  of  the  more 
important  books  with  their  authors  arranged  in  order  of 
subjects.  Perhaps  to  the  student  of  Japanese  literature 
this  is  much  the  most  useful  part  of  the  volume,  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  books 
contained  in  the  principal  and  supplementary  catalogues  are 
of  little,  if  any  value,  many  being  translations  from  common 
European  books  and  works  of  a  purely  ephemeral  utility, 
marking  no  stage  or  phase  in  the  course  of  Japanese  civi- 
lization or  history.  This  redundancy,  however,  is  due  to  no 
fault  of  Professor  Douglas,  but  is  rather  his  burden,  for  it 
has  added  immensely  to  his  task,  and  deprived  him  of  time 
which  doubtless  he  would  much  rather  have  given  to  brief 
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descriptions  of  the  standard  works  in  Japanese  literature, 
which  after  all  are  not  very  numerous  and  might  have  been 
sufficiently  described  in  a  score  or  so  of  pages. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  Professor  Douglas  is  a  pioneer. 
Ko  such  work  exists  in  any  Western  language,  or  has  ever 
been  attempted,  and  even  in  Japanese  I  only  remember  one, 
the  "  Gunsho  ichiran." 

F.  Victor  Dickins. 

MUHAMMEDS     LeHRE     VON     DER     OfFENBARUNG     QUELLEN- 

MA8SIO    UNTKRsucHT,    vou    Dr.    Otto    Pautz.      8vo  ; 
pp.  304.      (Leipzig :   Hinrichs,  1898.) 

Becent  events  in  the  East  prompted  the  author  to  write 
this  book.  The  Moslim  world  has,  indeed,  been  brought 
in  such  close  contact  with  European  culture  of  late,  that 
the  duty  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  principal 
tenets  of  Islam  devolves  upon  all  those  who  are  affected 
by  these  events.  The  quickest  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  study  the  life  of  its  founder,  and  to  follow  step  for  step 
the  first  movements  of  his  faith.  It  is,  however,  just  here 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  lies,  because  the  origin  of  Islam 
is  even  now  anything  but  clear,  in  spite  of  the  excellent 
works  we  possess  on  Muharamed's  biography. 

The  problem  Dr.  Pautz  has  set  himself  is  to  describe 
the  Muhammedan  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  to  explain  the 
essence,  tenets,  and  vehicles  of  the  same.  To  this  end  he 
has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  sources, 
and  has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  study  of  the  Qoran, 
which  is  not  the  most  attractive  of  readings.  He  has  also 
contributed  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  exegesis  of  this 
book,  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  found  all  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

Yet  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  main  question,  viz., 
the  powers  which  brought  Islam  into  existence.  Dr.  Pautz's 
book  is  rather  disappointing.  Upon  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  eye  the  impetus  which  urged  Muhammed  into 
the  career  of  a  reformer,  our  conception  of  the  nature  of 
J.U.A.B,  1899.  11 
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Muhamracdan  revelation  must  largely  depend ;  and  here  the 
author  merely  repeats  what  is  already  known.  The  rise 
of  Islam  is  a  subject  for  the  historian  rather  than  the 
theologian,  because  predisposition  of  any  kind  mars  criticism 
in  this  field  as  well  as  in  any  other.  No  one  can  blame 
Muhammed  for  having  attacked  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
nor  was  it  always  misguided  judgment  which  caused  him 
to  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  two  older  churches.  The  late 
Professor  Palmer  already  raised  the  question  :  why  did  not 
Muhammed  rather  accept  either  of  these  creeds  than  found 
a  new  one  {The  Qur^dn,  transL,  vol.  i,  p.  li)  P  This  was 
exactly  what  he  could  not  do,  because  some  dogmas  of  the 
one  appeared  irreconcilable  with  his  conception  of  the  Unity 
of  God,  whilst  the  law  code  of  the  other  was  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Arabia,  with  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  with  many  sources  of  the  national  wealth. 
Til  is  detracts  but  little  from  the  surprising  merit  of  having 
rendered  monotheism  victorious  against  such  tremendous 
odds.  Like  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Pautz  makes  Muhammed 
ponder  in  the  solitude  of  Mount  Him  on  the  real  essence 
and  the  proper  veneration  of  God  (pp.  15-16),  and  that 
it  was  on  this  spot  where  the  birth  of  the  new  idea  took 
place.  He  evidently  means  that  Muhammed  found  mono- 
thoisni  spontaneously.  This  I  do  not  believe.  The  Moslim 
traditions  on  the  first  revelation  (Qor.,  xcvi,  1-5),  in  which 
J)r.  Pautz  seems  to  place  some  reliance,  were  not  conceived 
till  many  years  later,  nor  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  and  they  deserve  no  credence  at  all.  The 
legends  on  the  /y/v/'-verse — as  can  be  clearly  shown — form 
part  of  a  circle  of  homilies  which  in  their  simplest  form 
evidently  originate  from  one  and  the  same  author.  For 
the  first  word  of  v.  1,  which  Dr.  Pautz  also  and  justly 
regards  as  the  oldest  of  the  Qoran,  he  has  very  properly 
adopted  Noeldeke's  translation,  Fredige,  which  is  superior 
to  any  other.  He  notes  the  derivation  which  I  suggested 
in  1883  (R.E.J. ,  p.  188,  and  Beiira^ge  zur  Erklaerung 
des  Qordn,  p.  C)  from  Gen.,  xii,  8,  and  similar  verses, 
although  he  does  not   think   it   correct.      This  derivation. 
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howeyer,  becomes  more  patent  to  me  the  more  closely 
I  examine  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that  post- 
Siblical  Jews  pronounced  the  Tetragram  by  Adonai  (my 
liord),  which  the  LXX  rendered  by  Kvpio^^  the  Psittha  by 
fttdryd.  Why  should  Muhammed  in  his  first  proclamation 
use  rahb(ika)y  which  is  the  exact  Arabic  translation  of  the 
same  term  P  Is  this  not  also  verbatim  the  same  verse  ? 
It  therefore  makes  no  diflFerence  whether  he  heard  the 
verse  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  from  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
Now  the  addition  of  the  words  *  who  has  created '  (viz. 
'  man/  as  in  v.  2)  gives  in  one  short  phrase  the  whole  idea 
of  Gen.,  ch.  i.  In  this  manner  Muhammed  managed  in 
a  proclamation  of  five  words  to  teach  the  existence  of  God, 
his  Unity,  and  that  he  is  the  Creator.  Should  this  represent 
the  result  of  the  musings  of  an  unlettered  man?  The  iqrd- 
verse  is  the  key  to  the  right  comprehension  of  Muhammed's 
prophetic  afflatus.  When  once  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing his  countrymen  of  these  three  principles,  everything 
else  became,  by  the  force  of  circumstance,  but  the  natural 
sequence.  Traditionists  may  relate  what  suits  them,  but  all 
that  is  said  of  Muhammed's  mental  struggle,  that  he  believed 
himself  possessed  by  a  demon,  or  that  the  archangel  Gabriel 
acted  as  intermediator,  must  be  abandoned.  Never  was 
a  man  more  conscious  of  his  actions  than  Muhammed  was 
when  he  proclaimed  his  first  address,  nor  does  this  lessen 
the  admiration  due  to  him ;  for  it  required  great  moral 
courage  to  take  this  first  but  decisive  step.  Of  course 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  must  not  be  expected  in 
the  Qoran,  as  this  is  a  postulate  in  a  revealed  religion,  but 
Muhammed  made  a  distinct  attempt  to  demonstrate  His 
Unity  (Qor.,  xxiii,  93 ;  xxi,  22).  On  the  formulas  of 
Unification  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  say  than  Dr.  Pautz 
has  done.  The  phrase  '*  There  is  no  God  besides  Allah  " 
is  but  the  final  crystallization  of  several  attempts  to 
condense  the  first  article  of  the  Moslim  creed  into  a  motto. 

More  satisfactory  are  Dr.  Pautz's  remarks  about  the 
difference  Muhammed  endeavoured  to  establish  between 
himself  and  the  Xahius  (soothsayers)  of   his  people.     The 
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snme  is  to  be  said  about  the  observation  tbat,  in  order  to 
intensify  the  grandeur  and  mysteriousness  of  his  revelations, 
Muhammed  frequently  substituted  indefinite  terms  or  the 
pronouns  '  it '  and  '  this '  for  *  Qoran ' ;  but  this  again 
proves  with  what  shrewd  calculation  he  proceeded.  Fully 
justified  is  the  remark  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Qoran,  and  the  survey  of  the 
various  terms  used  to  describe  the  revelations  is  really 
helpful  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view. 

Not  tenable,  however,  is  Dr.  Pautz's  observation  that 
human  free-will  appears  unchecked  in  the  Qoran,  because 
it  is  preached  side  by  side  with  its  opposite.  The  subject 
is  too  vast  to  allow  of  more  than  a  few  words  on  it  here. 
Muhammed  had  evidently  meditated  on  this  problem,  and 
as  taught  both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  writings,  but  found 
it  too  hard  to  solve.  In  his  theory  of  predestination  he 
was  not  able  to  distinguish  between  man's  responsibility 
for  his  actions,  and  his  fate,  which  are  both  in  the  same 
'  Book.'  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  morals,  it  was  his  interest  to  minimize  the 
belief  that  man  could  shape  his  own  fate.  The  political 
aspect  of  this  question  Dr.  Pautz  has  overlooked  entirely. 
Muharamed's  aim  was  to  ensure  absolute  obedience,  and 
next  to  the  belief  in  Allah  hardly  any  dogma  is  enjoined 
with  the  same  emphasis  as  to  obey  *  his  prophet.'  As 
the  fate  of  everyone  who  took  part  in  a  battle  was  sealed 
beforehand  the  command  of  recklessness  was  superfluous. 

The  charge  Muhammed  brought  against  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  having  falsified  their  holy  writings  must  be 
explained  rather  than  refuted,  because  from  his  point  of 
view  it  was  not  unfounded.  One  of  his  accusations  is,  that 
the  Rubbis  by  writing  laws  "with  their  hands"  placed 
themselves  on  a  level  with  God  (Qor.,  ii,  73).  Dr.  Pautz 
i.s  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Rabbinical  literature  to 
.s(;(^  the  connection  between  this  and  innumerable  passages 
if  I  tlu^  (ioriin,  and  to  give  due  appreciation  to  what  others 
hiivo  Htiirl  on  this  matter. 

Tlin  nuestioii  whether  Muhammed  was  able  to  write  and 
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read  is  not  so  immaterial  as  our  author  assumes,  since  it 
in  some  way  concerns  the  criticism  of  the  Qoran.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  he  could  read  Hebrew  square  characters, 
though  not  always  correctly,  as  can  be  proved  by  his 
misreading  of  seyeral  Hebrew  words  which  have  hitherto 
puzzled  students  of  the  Qoran. 

Our  task  in  studying  the  early  history  of  Islam  consists 
chiefly  in  viewing  Muhammed  with  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
mind,  with  all  possible  rationalism,  and  complete  absence 
of  sentimentality.  We  then  see  how  he  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  career  worked  in  the  most  systematic  manner, 
with  great  cleverness  and  real  enthusiasm.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  faculties  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  work, 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  reckon,  and  the 
character  of  the  people  he  wished  to  impress.  The  Qoranic 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words:  it  is  the  transmission  of  a  Biblical  idea  already 
in  existence  to  a  ground  where  the  new  faith  was  to  spring 
up ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  observe  how  it  grew  and 
developed  in  the  new  surroundings. 

H.  HlRSCHFELD. 

Through  Asia.    By  Sven  Hedin.    (London :  Methuen  &  Co., 

J  898.) 

This  is  the  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  Asia.  We 
have  here  records  of  journeys  of  exploration  made  by 
a  scientific  traveller  of  learning  and  experience.  In  the 
Preface  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  gives  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  his  travels  in  Asia,  and  of  the  scientific  work 
which  he  performed  in  the  course  of  these  travels,  and  also 
of  the  material  and  formation  of  his  book.  This  very 
modest  Preface  is  followed  by  an  Introductory  Chapter,  in 
which  we  have  an  interesting  r^sum^  of  the  recorded  travels 
and  explorations  in  Tibet  and  Central  Asia.  Beginning 
with  the  visit  to  Tibet  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Odorico 
di  Pordenone,  the  sketch  brings  us  down  to  Captain  Bower's 
trayek  in  Tibet  and  China  in  1891-2. 
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In  the  next  chapter  we  have  a  description  of  the 
traveller's  original  plan,  and  of  the  departures  from  it  which 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  make.  We  have  also  par- 
ticulars about  his  equipment  and  the  expenses  of  his  travels 
and  explorations.  The  first  part  of  his  travels  was  through 
Russia  to  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  on. to  Tashkend,  and  altimately 
to  the  Pamirs.  From  the  Russian  Fort  to  the  north-east 
of  Fort  Pamir  the  traveller  set  out  on  his  first  journey  of 
exploration.  His  record  of  his  attempts  to  ascend  the  great 
mountain  range  Mus-tagh-ata  is  extremely  interesting.  He 
went  on  to  Kashgar  and  thence  returned  to  Fort  Pamir, 
from  which  he  proceeded  by  a  different  route  back  to 
Kashgar.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Merket,  from  which  he 
began  his  terrible  journey  across  the  great  desert.  The 
story  of  the  traveller's  sufferings  and  privations  in  this  vast 
waste  of  sand  is  a  thrilling  one  told  in  a  plain  and  simple 
manner.  After  this  we  have  his  journey  down  the  Khotan- 
daria  and  his  return  to  Kashgar  again. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  another  visit  to  the  Pamirs. 
Then  we  have  the  journey  from  Kashgar  to  Khotan,  and 
thence  on  to  Karashahr,  with  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  Lop-nor  question.  Our  traveller  next  takes  us  through 
North  Tibet,  over  the  Arka  Tagh,  to  the  Desert  of  Tsaidam. 
From  the  Mongolian  Tsaidam  he  goes  to  the  Tangut  country, 
through  it  to  the  Koko-nor,  thence  on  to  Si-ning-foo,  and 
at  last  to  Peking  the  goal. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  notice  any  fair  idea 
of  the  vast  and  varied  information  about  tribes  and  districts 
of  Asia,  little  known  or  quite  unknown,  which  these  two 
volumes  contain.  The  information,  moreover,  is  imparted 
in  a  pleasant,  affable  manner,  and  the  reader  finds  himself 
acquiring  knowledge  about  Taghliks  and  Kirghizes,  and 
wild  asses  and  camels,  and  unknown  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  many  other  subjects,  without  any  effort  and  with  real 
enjoyment.  There  are  numerous  photographs  by  the  author 
and  sketches  made  or  inspired  by  him ;  and  the  work  is 
furnished  with  two  large  maps,  and  has  an  index. 

In   the   parts   of  this   remarkable   and   valuable   treatise 
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which  treat  of  Chinese  men  and  matters  there  are  a  few 
errors  and  pecaliartties  of  transcription  which  may  be  briefly 
noticed  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  In  vol.  ii, 
p.  735,  we  read :  "  The  entire  distance  between  Kashgar  and 
Khotan  has  been  divided  by  the  Chinese  into  potai  (2^  mile 
distances)."  The  author  adds :  "  The  potai  are  indicated 
by  flattened  pyramids  of  clay,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  there  are  on  an  average  ten  such  intervals  or 
'miles'  between  every  two  stations."  This  potai,  as  the 
author's  illustration  shows,  is  the  Chinese  P'ao-t*ai,  com- 
monly translated  by  Fort,  and  the  term  was  probably  applied 
in  the  above  district  to  the  Fire  and  Smoke  Beacons  used 
by  the  Chinese  from  the  earliest  times. 

Then  at  p.  748  we  are  told  that  jade  is  called  '  Yii-tien.' 
But  YUl  (•^)  'tien  is  the  Chinese  name  for  Khotan,  and  the 
name  for  jade  is  Fw  (3E)  simply. 

On  p.  783  we  find  the  following  statement : — "  The  same 
Chinese  traveller  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  Shi  Fa-hian, 
also  journeyed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Thai  Tsung  of  the  Thang  dynasty  from  Khotan  to 
Lop-nor."  This  is  an  unfortunate  slip,  and  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  pilgrim  who  travelled  in 
the  reign  of  T'ang  T'ai  Tsung  was  the  celebrated  Yuan- 
cfauang  (Hiouen  Thsang). 

The  'Darin'  of  our  traveller  is  the  Ta-jen  or  'Great 
Man,'  *His  Excellency,'  of  other  writers;  and  his  Jam  ham 
(p.  932)  are  the  Yuan-pao^  the  silver  ingots,  or  'shoes  of 
sycee,'  of  people  who  live  in  China. 

T.  W. 

Les  Parsis  :  Histoire  des  communautes  zoroastriennes  de 
rinde,  premiere  partie.  Par  D.  Menant.  Annales 
du  Mus^e  Guimet,  bibliotheque  d'^tudes,  tome  septieme. 
(Paris:  Leroux,  1898.) 

The  Indian  Parsis  themselves  have  collected  ample 
materials  for  a  history  of  their  residence  and  progress  in 
India,  from  the  best  documents  and  authorities  which  still 
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survive  and  are  accessible.  These  materials  are  available 
for  Anglo-Indians  in  the  Gujarati  Pdrsi  Prakdsh  (1878-88), 
compiled  by  B.ahmanji  Behramji  Patel,  and  the  Mumbai-no 
Bahar  (1858-84)  by  Ratanji  Framji  Vacha;  while  the  mere 
European  can  consult  Dosabhai  Framji  Earaka's  English 
History  of  the  Parais  (1858  or  1884).  M.  D.  Menant  has 
made  full  use  of  all  these  three  authorities,  besides  con- 
sulting the  statements  of  old  travellers,  Albirunrs  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations,  Briggs's  Parsis,  etc.,  and  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  many  of  the  leading 
Parsis  in  Bombay  at  the  present  time.  The  result  is  a  very 
correct  and  impartial,  but  sympathetic  and  picturesque, 
history  of  the  Indian  Parsis,  and  of  their  successful 
progress  in  education  and  enlightenment.  This  first  part 
of  the  work  confines  itself  chiefly  to  their  civil  life  and 
progress,  while  a  second  part  will  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  their  religious  faith  and  duties,  both  past  and 
present. 

The  Introduction  gives  a  brief  review  of  Parsi  history, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Sasanian  empire  in  Iran,  owing  to  the 
defeat  of  Yuzdagard  at  Nibavand,  and  his  assassination  at 
Marv  in  650,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  rapid 
conversion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  Islamism ;  the 
retirement  of  some  of  the  faithful  Zoroastrians  to  Khurasan 
for  less  than  a  centurv,  and  thence  to  Hormuz,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  a  short  time ;  whence  many  of 
them  sailed  to  Diu.  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  they 
stayed  about  a  score  of  years  before  crossing  the  sea  to 
Sanjan,  then  a  populous  commercial  town,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  (possibly  about  710)  by  its  Hindu  ruler, 
Jiidi  Rana,  on  certain  conditions,  which  secured  them  full 
freedom  of  religion  in  return  for  conformity  with  Hindu  law 
in  civil  matters.  Here  they  built  a  place  of  worship  in  721, 
according  to  tradition.  Probably  further  immigrations  took 
place ;  but  the  Parsis  were  much  disturbed  by  the  Musulman 
conquest  of  Gujarat,  though  soon  acconimodating  themselves 
to  the  change  of  government.  Early  European  travellers 
found  them  settled  as  cultivators  along  the  coast  of  Gujamt, 
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and  later  as  traders  at  Surat  and  Bombay.  Near  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Canga  Asa,  a  rich  and  pious  Parsi 
of  Naosari,  sent  a  messenger  to  Iran  to  obtain  some  religious 
information,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  oldest  correspondence 
between  the  Indian  and  Iranian  Parsis  of  which  we  find 
any  documentary  evidence  surviving. 

Regarding  the  rapidity  of  the  conversion  of  the  Persian 
Zoroastrians  to  Islamisra,  we  may  gather  from  Pahlavi 
writings  that  it  was  hardly  so  rapid  as  the  conversion  of 
the  Romans,  or  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  Christianity.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Da</istan-i  Denik,^  we  find  that  its  writer  was 
Manushcihar,  the  executive  high-priest  of  Pars  and  Kir  man, 
the  director  of  the  profession  of  priests  and  leader  of  the 
religion,  who  wrote  his  Epistles^  in  881,  and  his  Dac/istan 
perhaps  fifteen  years  earlier.  This  latter  treatise  contains 
replies  to  ninety-two  religious  questions,  which  had  been 
propounded  to  him  bj  some  of  his  distant  disciples,  and 
which  had  lain  two  months  unattended  to,  until  he  returned 
home  to  Shiraz  from  a  tour  in  the  provinces.  lie  mentions 
incidentally  (l)d.,  i,  b)  that,  notwithstanding  the  grievances 
of  the  religion,  there  still  were  controllers,  priests,  high- 
priests,  judges,  and  other  religious  leaders  in  various 
quarters.  This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  absolute 
despair,  although  it  must  have  been  written  about  a.y.  235. 
In  his  Epistles,  written  a.y.  250,  "Shiiuz,  Sirkan,  Kirman, 
Rai,  and  Sarakhs  are  still  mentioned  as  headquarters  of  the 
old  fuith,  and  we  are  told  of  assemblies  at  Shiraz  and 
among  the  Tughazghuz,  the  former  of  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  chief  control  of  religious  matters  in  Pars, 
Kirman,  and  the  south,  acting  as  a  council  to  the  high- 
priest  of  Pars  and  Kirman,  who  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  religion.  We  also  learn  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Zoroastrians,  if  not  their  high-priests,  were  still  in  the 
habit  of  maintaining  troops."^  It  was  probably  more  than 
a   century  later  belbre  the  Iranian  Parsis  were  reduced  to 

*  See  Sacred  Book*  of  the  Eaid,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  1-276. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  277-366. 

'  S.B.E.,  Tol.  XTiii,  p.  zzrii. 
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the  scanty  numbers  reported  by  early  European  travellers 
in  Persia,  and  which  have  only  recently  begun  to  increaae. 
Whether  the  traditional  date  of  the  arrival  of  Parsi  fugitives 
at  Sanjan,  which  is  not  very  well  authenticated,  be  altogether 
compatible  with  this  continued  comfort  and  influence  of  those 
of  their  faith  in  Iran,  is  therefore  a  matter  for  consideration. 
After  dealing  with  the  exodus  of  the  Parsis  from  Persia, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Zoroastrians  who  remained  behind^ 
M.  Menant  proceeds  to  describe  the  Indian  Parsis  and  the 
progress  which  they  have  made — their  population,  costumes, 
customs,  and  festivals;  their  domestic  life,  birth,  and  in- 
vestiture with  sacred  shirt  and  girdle ;  their  marriage  and 
funerals;  their  pancdyat  and  education;  and  their  trade, 
literature,  and  politics. 

In  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the  Hindu  Raja, 
the  Parsis  adopted  Hindu  dress  and  customs,  so  far  as  these 
were  not  inconsistent  with  their  own  religion ;  and  the 
tendency  of  this  adoption  was,  no  doubt,  to  produce  a  closer 
conformity,  in  the  course  of  time,  than  they  intended 
originally,  as  in  the  case  of  infant  marriage,  which  had  not 
been  a  Zoroastrian  practice,  but  which  the  Indian  Parsis 
often  adopted,  even  after  the  middle  of  this  century.  Since 
then,  this  custom  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  is  now 
practically  extinct  among  those  in  Bombay.  Other  Hindu 
iashious  of  dress  and  manners  have  also  given  way  to 
European  customs  and  education.  Whether  the  Hindu, 
Jewish,  and  Musulmiiii's  dislike  of  the  pig,  which  the  Parsis 
Imd  fully  adopted,  has  yet  disappeared  seems  doubtful,  and 
^I.  Menant  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  it.  It  was  not 
a  Zoroastrian  prejudice,  as  appears  from  the  pig  being 
mentioned  as  a  common  domestic  animal,  in  company  with 
a  dog,  or  a  goat,  in  S/uif/dst'id'sfidf/aafy  ii,  58  ;  ^  also  as  a  supply 
for  a  SiKTod  feast,  in  Manushclhar's  JEpistie,  I,  viii,  3. 

With  rogartl,  liowever,  to  all  practices  really  enjoined  by 
their  religion,  the  Parsis  are  highly  conservative,  and  find 
lilllo  dilKcultv  in   defondins:   them.      Even   their   mode  of 

»  S.B  E..  vol.  T,  p.  260. 
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treating  the  dead  can  be  Bhown  to  be  more  conducive  to 

sanitation  than  burial,  provided  the  dokhmd  be  far  enough 

from  dwellings,  and  the  dead  be  not  too  numerous:    two 

conditions    which    are   quite   as   necessary  in   the   case   of 

a  cemetery  as  in  that  of  a  dok/inid.     In  Vend.,  viii,  16-18, 

instructions  are  given  for  expelling  the  fiend  of  corruption 

from  the  path  along  which  a  corpse  has  been  carried.     This 

precaution  consisted  in  leading  either   a   yellow  dog  with 

four  eyes,  or  a  white  dog  with  yellow  ears,  along  or  across 

the  path,  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  in  reciting  certain 

spells;    but   it   appears   to   be  no  longer  practised.      The 

difficulty  of  finding   a   dog  with  four  eyes,  even  when  it 

is  assumed  that  two   of  them  might  be   spots  above  the 

tisoal  two   eyes,   must    have   been   considerable ;    however, 

aboQt  ten  years   ago,  there   was  a  chocolate-coloured  dog, 

limg  a  few  miles   from   Munich,  something  like  a  very 

l&rge  spaniel,  and  having   a   large  white  spot  above  each 

eye,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  four-eyed  dog,  though 

not  quite  right  in  colour. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Parsis  are  prohibited  from 
fasting,  as  in  Les  Parsis,  p.  92,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  they  do  abstain  from  meat  occasionally,  and  substitute 
fiah  (pp.  113,  166,  190) ;  but  this  abstinence  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  religious  merit,  as  actual  fasting  and 
vociferous  mourning  for  the  dead  are  alike  forbidden  by 
taeir  religion.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  A  vesta 
^ord  asperena,  quoted  in  p.  93,  is  equivalent  to  Skt.  apuma, 
^perfect,  incomplete,'  and  is  used  as  a  noun  for  anything 
imperfect  or  immature :  thus  it  means  a  lamb,  or  immature 
*heep,  in  Vend.,  iv,  48,  and  a  rag,  or  imperfect  cloth,  in 
'end,,  V,  60.  The  Pahlavi  gloss,  in  the  latter  case,  which 
^^  been  read  jujan,  *  a  dirham,'  can  also  be  read  yugo  = 
f  ef8.  yuk,  *  a  rag.'  ^ 

Interesting  features  in  M.  Menant's  work  are  the  numerous 
illustrations,  including  thirty-two  portraits  and  four  family 
groups  indicating  the  rapid  change  of  education  and  costume 

»  The  Academy,  24th  Sept.,  1887,  p.  207. 
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since  I860,  which  has  certainly  not  increased  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  Parsi  attire.     As  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
old  school,  Framji  Kavasji  Banaji  (1767-1851)  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice.     At  firat  a  shipping  agent  and  interpreter, 
he  made  two  voyages  to  China  before  the  end  of  last  century, 
and  a  few  years  later  engaged  largely  in  the  China  trade 
on  his  own  account,  becoming  the  owner  of  several  ships. 
I^ater  on,  for  many  years,  he  made  experimental  plantations  in 
Salsette  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  fruits,  and 
continuing  the  growth  of  sugar-canes,  mulberry- trees,*  and 
spices,  which  had  already  been  introduced  under  European 
management,  but  with  no  greater  success.     He  improved  the 
water-supply  of  one  district  in   Bombay,  and  did  more  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  English  education  among  the  natives 
than  any  other  leader  of  his  time.     He  himself  had  learned 
the  language  under  difficulties,  but  spoke  it  fluently  and  well, 
though  with  a  slightly  foreign   accent.     To  his  patronage 
the  Parsis  owe  the   first   translation   of  their  most   sacred 
books  into  Gujarati ;  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  flr^t 
introduction  of  railways  into  India,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
the  opening  of  the  first   section  of  railway  line.     He  was 
a  kind-hearted,  liberal-minded,  enterprising  man,  with  much 
perseverance  and  energy ;   and  the  Parsis  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of   him,   as   a  worthy  representative  of  their 
general  character,  and  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  foresight 
in  striving  to  put  a   sound  English    education  within   the 
reach  of  every  one  of  them,     llis  portrait,  which  M.  Menant 
has  published,  appears  to  be  a  correct  likeness  of  his  appear- 
ance in  his  latter  days,  so  far  as  memory  can  be  trusted 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 

The  most  striking  chanj^o  that  has  taken  place  among 
tlie  Parsis  during  the  lust  thirty  years  has  been  the  spread 
of  European  edueation  and  habits  among  the  ladies,  as 
a  necessiiry  supplement  to  tlio  more  general  female  ver- 
nacular education  that  commenced  twenty  years  earlier.  So 
long  as  the  young  men  were  imperfectly  educated,  scholastic 

*  Parsi  rraktuhf  p.  06 1. 
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instruction  of  females  was  very  wisely  opposed  by  their 
elders,  as  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  men  soon  made  female  education  indis- 
pensable, and  the  male  students  began  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  successfully,  until  they  could  find 
female  teachers  to  undertake  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  result  has  been  that,  in  1892,  only  one-sixth  of  the 
Parsi  females  in  Bombay  between  14  and  24  years  of  age 
were  classed  as  illiterate,  while  the  illiterate  Parsi  males 
between  the  same  ages  were  still  one  in  eight ;  ^  so  the 
women  had  already  nearly  overtaken  the  men  in  the 
branches  of  education  most  generally  useful. 

The  Zoroastrian  woman  has  alwavs  enioved  as  much 
freedom  as  was  compatible  with  implicit  obedience  to  her 
parents  and  husband,  as  well  as  respect  for  her  religion. 
This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  many  passages  in  the  Avesta ; 
and  the  Pahlavi  literature,  which  gives  us  a  view  of  the 
opinions  held  in  Sasanian  times,  tells  much  the  same  tale. 
Thus  the  Dlnkare;^,  book  viii*,  informs  us  that  a  privileged 
wife  can  make  a  plaint  for  her  husband,  and  also  give 
evidence  (ch.  xx,  11),  but  not  if  a  foreigner  or  not  well- 
behaved,  though  any  woman  who  is  her  own  guardian  can 
give  evidence  (?i  29).  A  woman  or  child  acquainted  with 
the  law  is  a  better  judge  than  a  man  unacquainted  with  it 
(wii,  21).  The  priestship  of  a  woman  or  child  is  also 
mentioned  (xxix,  6).  The  limits  of  a  wife's  liberality  and 
reverence  are  alluded  to  (xxxi,  5).  The  religious  controller 
of  a  daughter  is  her  mother,  but  her  father  gives  her  in 
'carriage,  during  the  joint  life  of  the  parents  (xliii,  10). 
P^e  mother  becomes  guardian  of  the  father,  when  necessary, 
u  thev  have  a  son  (§  18).  And  the  performance  of  house- 
^rfery  is  taught  by  that  wife  who  shall  joyfully  pay 
'^Verence  to  her  husband ;  because  her  housewifery  is  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  husband,  the  satisfaction  is  through 
"^r  reverence,  and  the  reverence  arises  through  joy  (Dk.  IX, 
^^ri,  10).'     The  laws  of  inheritance  also,  which  are  detailed 

^    The  Parsis,  p.  354. 

*  Sacred  Books  of  the  Easty  vol.  ixxvii. 
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ill  the  Da^/istan-i  Denik,  liv  and  Ixii,  give  twice  as  much 
to  the  wife,  or  any  blind  or  crippled  child,  as  to  each  healthy 
child  or  dependent  relation.  Further,  the  Persian  Hivayat 
of  Kiius  Kaman  (about  a.d.  1553)  provides,  in  case  of 
a  debtor's  death,  that  the  debts  and  his  privileged  widow's 
dowry  shall  be  the  first  charges  upon  his  estate,  and  then 
his  widow  and  children  share  the  remainder  according 
to  law. 

The  seclusion  of  their  women,  borrowed  from  the  Musul- 
raans,  was  probably  felt  as  an  inconvenience  by  Parsi  men 
long  before  they  ventured  to  discontinue  it.  I  was  told,  by 
a  Parsi  of  the  middle  class,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that 
he  had  driven  out  with  his  wife  and  family  one  afternoon, 
when  he  was  disconcerted  by  seeing  the  first  Sir  Jamshedji 
Jljibhai  passing  in  his  carriage.  But  Sir  Jamshedji  found 
an  opportunity,  a  few  days  lat^r,  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  gi)od  sense  in  breaking  through  the  absurd  custom  of 
always  avoiding  his  wife  in  public. 

M.  Menant  mentions  the  attachment  of  the  Parsis  to 
England  {La^  Parsis,  p.  3G3),  and  this  loyalty  to  British 
rule  has  often  been  noticed,  especially  by  foreigners  who 
liave  taken  the  trouble  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
really  influential  Parsis ;  but  those  who  remark  this  loyalty 
seldom  try  to  account  for  it.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may 
be  due  to  both  the  British  and  the  Parsis  being  foreigners 
in  India  and  few  in  number,  with  the  same  interest  in 
peaceable  internal  government,  which  no  native  dynasty  has 
ever  been  able  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time ;  and 
the  Parsis  have  had  too  much  experience  of  native  govern- 
ments already  to  wish  for  a  repetition  of  such  incompetence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Parsi  loyalty  certainly  shows 
that  thev  have  no  real  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  British 
rule.  But  the  chief  reason  for  their  contentment  is  probably 
the  similarity  of  character  between  the  average  Briton  and 
Parsi.  In  both  we  may  generally  trace  the  same  enterprise 
and  self-reliance,  the  same  fondness  for  liberty  and  dislike 
of  official  interference,  the  same  perseverance  and  self- 
cuutrol,  and  the  same  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  tyranny 
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and  deceitful  servility.  May  they  long  retain  these  attri- 
butes of  character,  and  not  give  way  to  effeminacy  or 
corruption,  which  are  too  often  the  effects  of  rapid  progress 
in  the  material  comforts  of  civilization. 

E.  W.  Wkst. 

LesFonctionn AIRES  CoLONiAUX.  Documents  officiek :  Tome  I ^ 
E%pagne-France.  (2®  S^rie  de  la  Bibliotheque  Coloniale 
Internationale.)     pp.  viii  and  375. 

Le  Regime  Foncikr  aux  Colonies.  Documents  officiek : 
Totne  J,  1**  Inde  Britmmiquey  2°  Colonies  Alkmandes. 
(•3*  S^rie  de  la  Bibliotheque  Coloniale  Internationale.) 
pp.  804. 

(Institut    Colonial    International,    36,    Rue    Veydt, 
Bnixelles.) 

These  two  volumes  form  part  of  a  highly  important  series 
of  works  which  are  being  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imtitut  Colonial  International  of  Brussels.  They  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  comparative  study  of  the  various  systems  of 
colonial  administration,  and  are  planned  on  very  generous 
lines  with  a  view  to  that  end. 

Le^  Fonct ion na ires  Coloniaux  contains  the  administrative 
regulations  touching  the  personnel  of  the  colonial  establish- 
meuts  of  France  and  Spain.  The  latter  regulations  will 
oave,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  more  than  a  historical  interest 
after  the  events  of  this  year,  but  the  former,  which  occupy 
about  four-fifths  of  this  volume,  are  likely  to  grow  in 
iniportance.  It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to 
compare  them  in  detail  with  the  regulations  of  the  India 
Office  and  Colonial  Office  of  this  country.  One  point,  which 
^ould  strike  even  a  superficial  observer,  is  the  much  greater 
•oinuteness  and  complexity  of  the  French  rules.  Another 
^  the  provision,  under  them,  of  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  Eastern  languages,  a  matter  in  regard  to 
^mch  our  own  country  still  lags  most  wofuUy  behind  every 
other  nation.  A  third  is  the  great  consideration  shown  by 
tbe  French  Government  to  its  oflicials,  not  indeed  in  paying 
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them  very  high  salaries,  but  in  allowing  frequent  and  ample 
vacations  and  leave,  with  special  regard  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  countries  in  which  they  serve. 

Le  R4gime  Fonder  aux  Colonies  contains  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  disposal  and  acquisition  of  waste  lands  in 
the  British  Indian  provinces  of  Bombay,  Bengal,  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  Burma,  Assam, 
and  Coorg,  and  the  land  regulations  of  the  German 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  East  Africa,  Togo  and  the 
Cameroons,  South- West  Africa,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  fir.^t  part  of  the  volume  (which  relates  to 
British  India  and  occupies  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole)  is 
furnished  with  an  introductory  memorandum  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Baden-Powell,  C.I.E.,  a  retired  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  who  has  also  added  explanatory  notes  to  each 
section,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  these 
somewhat  complex  regulations  intelligible  to  the  unofficial 
and  especially  the  foreign  reader.  The  general  adminis- 
trative system  of  British  India  is  briefly  sketched,  some 
indication  is  given  of  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  provinces  here  dealt  with,  and  the  native  and  other 
technical  terms  occurring  in  the  text  of  the  regulations  are 
duly  explained. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  deals  with  the  German 
colonies,  is  annotated  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  but  by 
no  means  as  fully,  by  Mr.  H.  Herzog.  The  German  regu- 
lations here  given  have,  however,  a  somewhat  wider  scope 
than  those  reprinted  in  the  British  Indian  part,  including 
as  they  do  such  subjects  as  compulsory  expropriation  for 
public  purposes,  purchase  of  lands  from  native  occupiers  or 
owners  (which  is  placed  under  considerable  restrictions  and 
in  some  cases  forbidden),  and  a  very  complete  system  of 
registration  of  title.  Seeing  that  the  whole  of  this  German 
legislation  dates  no  further  back  than  the  year  1887,  and 
that  most  of  it  is  still  more  recent,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  already  accumulated  into  a  relatively  considerable  bulk. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  large  part  of  this  legislation  consists 
of  Imperial  Ordinances  and  Orders  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
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TasLde  in    pursuance    of    them,   comparatively  little    being 

apparently  delegated  to  any  local  legislative  or  administrative 

ao.tliority  in  the  colonies   themselves  except  the  filling  in 

of  details.     As  these  regulations,  however,  are  scrupulously 

exact  and  minute,  this  latter  function  is  perhaps  of  greater 

lelative  importance  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.     The 

general  scheme  of  the  whole  system  for  the  ascertainment 

of  proprietary  rights  and  the  demarcation  of  Crown  lands 

does  not  differ  fundamentally  from  that  with  which  British 

Indian  and  Colonial  officials  are  familiar. 

These  volumes  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  comparative  study  of  administrative 
methods,  and  of  every  Government  which  cares  to  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  other  nations. 

C.  0.  Blaoden. 

Lb  ltvre  DBS  BeautIs  et  des  antitheses  ATTRiBui  A  Abu 
Othman  Amr  b.  Bahr  al-Djahiz  de  Basra.  Texte 
arabe,  public  par  G.  van  Vloten.  8vo  ;  pp.  xxiii,  382. 
(Leyden :  Brill,  1898.) 

^e  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfaction  the  publication,  by 
*  European  scholar,  of  the  first  of  the  writings  attributed 
^  Al  Jahiz.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  *'  the  staring  " 
leader  of  the  Basrian  Mu'tazilites  did  not  engage  the  special 
attention  of  students  of  Arabic  literature  before,  although 
attention  is  called  to  his  name  in  numerous  works  on  the  most 
heterogeneous  subjects.  There  were  few  subjects  relating 
to  the  religious,  social,  or  literary  life  of  his  age  on  which 
V*  We  may  trust  the  native  litterateurs)  Al  Jahiz  did  not 
have  a  word  to  say.  He  continually  endeavoured  to  root 
^t  antiquated  views  and  prejudices,  and  impregnated  many 
younger  authors  with  the  spirit  of  his  criticism.  The 
stings  attributed  to  him  are  legion.  The  MS.  Cod.  Brit. 
"us.  Or.  3,138  alone  is  composed  of  abstracts  of  not  less 
than  twenty-seven  essays  bearing  his  name,  but  Professor 
I'len  has  already  remarked  in  his  Catalogue  that  only  two 
<rf  them  are  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalfa.      The  uncertainty 

i.A.A.8.  1899.  12 
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regarding  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the  works  is  not 
of  recent  date.  Ibn  Abi  Useibia,  in  mentioning  an  essay 
by  the  famous  physician  Ar  Razi  (which  was  written  as 
an  answer  to  an  attack  of  Al  Jahiz  against  medical  aid, 
i,  p.  til6),  says :  a  treatise  *  attributed '  to  Al  Jahiz.  Rather 
much  has  been  made  of  his  complaint  that  his  talents 
remained  unappreciated,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
a  pseudonym  in  order  to  be  read.^  This  must  be  taken 
cum  grano  salts.  For  it  stands  not  only  in  glaring  contrast 
to  the  flattering  remarks  passed  on  him  by  the  author 
of  the  Fihrist  (p.  44)  and  Ibn  Ehalliqan  (transl.  by 
Do  Slane,  ii,  p.  405),  but  it  is  certain  that  other  authors 
used  his  name  as  a  hall-mark  for  their  own  productions. 

Dr.  van  Vlotcn  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  book  under  consideration.  He  shows 
that  the  bulk  of  the  book  did  not  orisrinate  from  Al  Jahiz' 
pen,  but  was  compiled  some  time  after  his  death  either 
by,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  ,^^Uu-*51^  jj^lsif*!^  l^\s^ 
of,  Al-Baihaqi.  Fortunately  this  circumstance  does  not 
diminish  its  literary  value,  and  cannot  deprive  it  of 
a  prominent  place  in  Arabic  Adab  literature.  It  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  material  of  the  most  variegated  kind, 
its  object  beinj^  to  discuss  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
a  number  of  propositions,  both  sides  of  the  question  being 
illustrated  with  tales,  anecdotes,  proverbs,  and  verses.  The 
last-named  two  groups  are  of  particular  importance.  The 
book  abounds  in  tine  observations,  and  contains  many  details 
which  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Arab  culture,  history,  and 
literature.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  respect  to  proverbs 
Al  JcTliiz  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  special  authority. 
Al  Tha'alibi  in  his  <-t->y-^^  jUj  (see  H.  Kh.,  ii,  p.  49e3,  and 
Cod.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.,  9, 508)  quotes  his  name  continually, 
often  j>everal  times  on  one  page.  Unfortunately  he  seldom 
mentions  the  work  from  which  he  quotes,  e.g.,  ^^..^Xi-l  u-jlii 
l^i^j^^^    (fol.    54^«)    and    JJ^\    ^^    (fol.    67^«).       Many 

*  See  rrefiico,  p.  xi  ;  and  Goldzilif-r,  "  Abbandlunqren  zur  arab.  Pliilologic," 
p.  141 ;  Brotkelmuuu,  '•  Gcschichtc  Ucr  arab.  Literatur.'' 
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quotations  are  evidently  taken  from  the  j^^^tj^l  <-->'"^, 
although  the  work  is  not  named,  and  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  verifying  this.  As  Dr.  van  Vloten  has  promised  to  deal 
farther  with  the  Jahiz  literature,  he  will  probably  clear 
up  much  that  is  still  uncertain  concerning  it,  and  possibly 
also  include  the  quotations  in  Al  Tha'alibi's  work  in  his 
researches. 

A^nother  prominent  feature  of  the  book  are  the  sayings 

tiatided  down  by  Moslim  traditions  on  behalf  of  Muhammed. 

Among  these,  of  some  interest  is  the  answer  he  is  supposed 

to  have  given  to  a  believer  who   asked  him  to  pray   for 

a    pious    wife    for     him,    "Allah,"    Muhammed    replied, 

"announces    in    heaven   which    husbands    and    wives    are 

destined   for  each   other."      Compare  with  this  a  passage 

in  the  Talmud  (Sotii,  fol.  2^°) :  "  R.  Jehudah  says  :  '  Forty 

days  before  the  creation  of  the  embryo  a  heavenly  voice  calls 

out:  "So  and  so's  daughter  shall  be  given  to  such  and  such 

a  man." '  "     The  saying  of  Al  Hasan  al  Basri  (p  162.  1.  18) 

;i3b  c^csA^  iiij  ^^  J,^  ^^  <^^^j^  UJl^  is  all  but 

a  literal  rendering  of  a  passage  in  Aboth,  iii,  1. 

ITie  verse  of  Al  Huteia  (p.  38),  said  by  Ka'b  al  Ahbur  to 
De  based  on  the  command  of  gratitude  given  in  the  **  Tora," 
tas  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Goldziher  in  Z.D.M.G., 
^ol.  xlvi,  p.  499.  Another  quotation  preceding  this  one,  also 
^'ipposed  to  be  from  the  "  TokT,*'  and  bearing  on  the  same 
*ttbject,  is  equally  spurious.      The  proverb,  p.   168,   1.   19, 

L4jl .  ju-jT    r  -r  J  ^ r^  J^?-==r  k— ^^!^  should  be  compared  with 
^les.,  ix,  4. 

The  hst  of  trades  and  professions  exorcised  by  the  Qorelsh 
cniefg  in  Mecca  (p.  165)  is  characteristically  not  placed  in 
tfle  chapter  on  the  "  merits  of  gaining  a  livelihood,''  but 
in  that  one  which  deals  with  the  disadvantage  of  ancestral 
pride  and  self-gloriHcation.  This  list  is  nevertheless  of 
great  archaeological  interest,  and  gives  at  a  glance  a  clearer 
^'^ight  into  ancient  Arabic  culture  than  many  lengthy 
accounts  of  traditionists  and  historiographers  coloured  by 
'^cialand  religious  prejudice. 


r 
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A  considerable  but  not  less  interesting  portion  of  the 
book,  comprising  a  series  of  chapters,  is  devoted  to  women 
of  various  characters  and  stations.  The  lead  is  taken  by  the 
'  mourning '  ones,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  see  that 
a  relatively  large  space  is  devoted  to  the  poetess  AI  Khansa. 
The  verses  accompanying  the  anecdotes  concerning  her  form 
a  welcome  supplement  to  those  published  by  Noldeke, 
Beitraege  zur  Eenntniss  der  Poesie,  etc.,  p.  181.  Both 
sides  of  the  marriage  question  are  illustrated  by  anecdotes, 
proverbs,  and  poems.  The  chapter  on  "the  tricks  of 
women ''  contains  some  pretty  tales.  As  to  the  superscription 
(jUJ^  ^7^)  and  the  parallel  proverb  'LyjJ\  JuS^  in  Al 
Tha'alibi's  above-mentioned  work  (fol.  69^®),  see  Qor.,  xii, 
28,  31.  The  various  forms  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  occupy 
a  larger  place  in  the  book  than  any  other  subject. 
Altogether,  these  portions  are  full  of  iBne  pieces  of  com- 
position. The  chapter  on  Persian  feasts  is  particularly 
instructive.  Rather  curious  is  the  report  that  (p.  362) 
when  the  Neiruz  (New  Tear's  Day)  fell  on  a  Saturday  the 

King  sent  to  the  Eds  al  Jaluth  (NHI^a  B^^^,  Exiliarch  of  (he 
Jews  in  the  Iraq)  a  present  of  4,000  dirhams,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  this  was  an  old  custom.  Here,  again,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Al  Tlia'alibi  (I.e.,  fol.  63^") 
mentions  the  ci-J^I^k^  U^b»  but  with  the  misapprehension 
that  \^j  meant  the  real  head  of  the  Jaluth^  ^jm\j  ci^jILeI 
^jw^jsr^^  ^j  Jo^^^  ^j\^\  ^j**^j  i^JiLsSl  ^\  Ui^  '^^^.  The 
word  cl^Jlsl  is  in  so  far  the  cause  of  further  confusion,  as 
in  Qor.,  ii,  250,  it  stands  for  Goliath.  The  conclusions 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  consonance  of  the  two 
terms  would  lead  too  far.  The  discussion  of  the  Persian 
foasts,  and  the  concluding  one  on  *  the  Presents,'  show  to 
what  extent  Persian  customs  had  crept  in  upon  the  life 
of  good  Moslims  under  the  Abbaside  rule. 

The  edition  is  done  with  the  care  and  skill  Dr.  van  Yloten 
has  taught  us  to  expect  from  him.  His  treatment  of  the 
poetic  passages  deserves  special  praise.  To  the  list  of 
misprints  I  should  like  to  add — p.  60,  1.  1,   v.   J^jJ^  and 
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c/ 


cl/LJJ;  p.  178,  L  4,  L  ^\ip\;   p.  213,   1.   8,   v.   ^. 

An  index  of  names  would  have  been  not  only  a  welcome 
but  even  a  necessary  appendix  to  make  the  edition  a  ready 
book  of  reference. 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

Qruxdriss  dbr  Iranischen  Philologie  :   V,  Neupersischk 
LiTTERATUR,     Von  Dr.  0.  H.  Ethe.     (Strassburg,  1897.) 

With  the  exception  of  his  Catalogues  of  the  Bodleian 
and  the  India  OflSce  MSS.  and  some  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  nearly  all  Dr.  Eth^'s  contributions  to  the 
Btady  of  Persian  literature  have  been  written  in  German, 
aad  lie  buried  in  the  depths  of  Oerman  periodicals,  always 
more  or  less  inaccessible  to  English  readers,  and  now  mostly 
oat  of  print.  Few  English  students  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  copies  of  Dr.  Eth^'s  studies  on  the  earliest  period 
of  Persian  poetry — his  papers  on  the  forerunners  of  Rudagi, 
on  RiidagI  and  his  contemporaries,  on  KisaT,  on  the 
Quatrains  of  Abu  Sa*id  bin  Abu-1-Khair,  and  on  those  of 
Avicenna.  His  paper  on  Nasir  bin  Kliusrau,  which  gave 
a  masterly  solution  of  the  problems  suggested  by  the  poems 
of  that  author,  was  read  at  the  Sixth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  but  is  now  only  accessible  in  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  transactions  of  that  Congress.  His  latest 
^ork,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  does  not  seem 
Wtherto  to  have  attracted  in  this  country  the  attention 
^hich  it  deserves.  It  quite  supersedes  the  older  authorities 
8uch  as  Hammer's  "Redekunste  Persieus "  and  Ouseley's 
"Persian  Poets."  The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
^0  the  poets,  who  are  treated  of  according  to  the  class  to 
5^ich  they  belong — Epic,  Lyric,  Didactic,  or  Mystical ;  and 
toe  account  of  each  of  the  most  notable  poets  is  followed 
^y  an  excellent  bibliography.  The  same  plan  is  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  prose- writers,  and  probably  it  was  this 
portion  of  his  work  which  cost  Dr.  Ethe  most  trouble,  since 
toe  ordinary  Tazkiras  do  not,  generally  speaking,  pay  much 
attention  to  prose-writers.      The  only  regret    one   feels   is 
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ihat  Dr.  Eth^  was  not  able  to  enrich  his  notices  of  the 
poets  by  Hpecimens  of  their  verses,  as  Hammer  did,  but  this 
wiiH,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
liira  by  the  editors  of  the  "Iranische  Philologie/' 

E.  H.  W. 

IlrrriTKR  und  Armenier,  von  P.  Jensen.  Mit  zehn  litho- 
j^ruphiscben  Schrifttafeln  und  einer  tJbersichtskarte. 
(StruHsburg  :  Karl  J.  Triibner,  1898.) 

A  book  well  printed,  and  on  thick  paper,  of  xxvi  and 
^^^/i  pagos,  ten  double- page  plates  giving  values  of  characters. 
Mild  a  map,  enables  Professor  Jensen  to  lay  before  the 
public?  his  carefully,  learnedly,  and  elaborately  reasoned- 
oiit  Mystora  for  the  decipherment  of  the  so-called  Hittite 
iiiHcriptions,  which  have  so  greatly  puzzled  and  exercised 
thn  minds  of  students  and  scholars  ever  since  they  were 
brought  clearly  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  by 
Dr.  Wright. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  system  of  Professor  Jensen, 
following,  as  it  does,  that  of  Grotefend  in  the  decipherment 
(if  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  is  the  best  means  of 
jxmetrating  the  secret  of  this  strange  writing,  and  one 
cuunot  but  desire  that  such  perseverance  as  the  author  of  this 
book  has  shown  may  turn  out  to  have  led  him  on  the  right 
path.  Even  if  half  the  values  that  he  professes  to  have 
made  out  prove  to  be  correct,  or  approximately  so,  he  is 
deserving  not  only  of  the  gratitude  but  also  of  the  thanks 
of  all  those  to  whom  Oriental  archaeology  is  a  thing  of 
importance  and  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  learned  Professor,  who 
has  brought  together  so  much  material  bearing  on  the 
subject,  has  met  with  at  least  some  measure  of  success.  The 
immense  difficulties  that  attend  the  work  of  decipherment 
ill  the  domain  of  **  Hittology,"  however,  will  be  well  realized 
whan  one  sees  what  one  so  well  equipped  for  the  fray  as 
iVofessfir  Jensen  has  been  able  to  produce: — 
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Inscription  from  Hama. 

ne  1.  '^  mi  sign  of  a  dignity  (*  word-beginner ')  m^i 
(&)  mi  (-sign  of  nominative)  ?  H(H)ati& 
?-?  (-sign  of  nom.)  (*  word  -  beginner  *)  ? 
(*  word-beginner ')  r  (-sign  of  nom.)  d-i 
w(p')-?  8-r  d8ari(o) 

„  2.  (division  -  mark)  6  (MAN)  ?  ?  ?  (-)ra-4 
(division-mark)  dsarifo)  (-)m  r  ?-a  ?  6-r'  ?  m-6. 
dsari(o)  ?  dsari(o)  m^i  ? 

„  3.  P-a  i-&-i  m^id  ?  m-^  r(-)?(-)w(p')(-sign  of  nom.) 
dsari(o). 

Translation. 

Line  1.  I  am  the  (of  the)  ?,  the  great  one  (of  the  great 
one),  the  powerful  ?,  of  n(H)ati  the  (a)  P, 
of  [the  goddess]  P 

the  man,  of    this  land  (?  district,  or  city  ?) 
king,  the  king, 

„   2.    I,  the  P  ?  ?  ?, 

[among]    the   kings    the    man,    the   powerful 
(great),  P   (name)   the  king,  the  powerful, 
the  great, 
the  king,  ?  the  king,  the  great,  the  powerful, 

„  3.  the  P  of  the  god  (?)  the  great,  the  ?,  the  great 
one,  the  ?  (P),  the  king. 

(Tbe  reference-marks  to  the  numerous  notes  and  some 
few  variants  have  been  omitted  as  tending  to  confuse  the 
transcription  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  translation.) 

If  Professor  Jensen  has  really  got  so  far  as  to  give  with 
*^y  certainty  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  are  translated 
above  without  queries,  he  has  without  any  doubt  made  some 
P'^gress,  but,  to  put  it  mildly,  his  method  of  transcription 
w  a  very  teasing  one,  and  it  is  something  of  a  labour  to 
find  one's  way  through  it.  The  value  of  the  book  would 
bave  been  greatly  increased,  and   a   great  deal  of  trouble 
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saved  to  the  reader,  if  the  inscriptions  translated  had,  in 
every  case,  been  accompanied  by  the  original  text.  The 
original  characters  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  to  see  clearly  which  of  them  tbe  author 
regards  as  certain  or  otherwise  in  his  work. 

Other  inscriptions  treated  of  are  from  Hama,  Jerabis 
("  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Kargami(§)  or  Kar(i)gami(S)"), 
Mar'a§  ("  inscription  of  a  king  of  Gurgum  "),  the  lion-hunt 
inscription  of  Arslantepe  near  Ordasu  ("  inscription  of 
Mutalu  of  Coraagene  and  Melitene"),  inscriptions  from 
Izgin,  Giiriin,  Cilicia,  Bulgarmaden,  Ivriz,  Bor,  Eolitolu, 
Beikoi,  Agrak,  Fraktin,  Chammanene  (?)  near  Bogazkeui, 
Karabel,  and  a  number  of  seal  inscriptions.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  to 
work  upon. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  see  that,  in  his  rendering  of 
the  so-called  **  boss  of  Tarcondemos  "  (generally  read  Tarqtt- 
dirame),  Professor  Jensen  reads  the  name  TAR-BI-BI- 
uassirai  or  TAR-KU-uassimi.  He  may  be  right,  but  his 
reading  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
divisions  of  the  characters  in  the  Babylonian  text,  though, 
as  the  text  in  question  is  very  badly  engraved,  almost  any 
division  of  the  characters  is  possible.  With  regard  to  this 
object,  I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied,  myself,  that  the 
Assyrian  characters  are  genuine. 

According  to  the  author,  there  are  various  helps  to  the 
deciphering  of  these  inscriptions.  A  diagonal  stroke  is 
a  doubtful  **  word  beginner  and  closer,"  whilst  another, 
generally  written  like  sanseriph  XL,  certainly  (according 
to  the  author)  has  this  power.  Another,  a  double  group, 
'*  marks  once  the  beginning  of  an  inscription."  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  *  word-closer,'  a  *  word-divider,*  a  nominative 
bign,  and  (doubtful)  a  determinative  for  ideograms  and  signs 
of  words. 

It  is  a  valuable  work  if  the  conclusions  it  contains  be 
correct.  One  cannot  help  wishing,  however,  for  a  sufficiently 
long  bilingual. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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Eo^'PT  Exploration  Fund.  Archaeological  Reports.  Edited 

by  F.  Ll.  Griffith,  M.A.     1898. 

Tliis  is  a  small  volume  of  70  pages,  with  illustrations  and 

mape,  the  letterpress  being  contributed  by  Professor  Flinders 

I^etrie,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Grenfell,  Kenyon,   Crum,  and   the 

Editor.     It  is  an  excellent  report,  and  not  only  shows  what 

the  Fund  has  done  during  the  year,  but  also  what  has  been 

done  in  the  domain  of  Egyptology  in  general  during  the 

same  period.      The  plate  facing  p.  7   gives   an   excellent 

reproduction  of    the  fragment  of  a  sculptured  mace-head, 

representing  an   Egyptian    king    of    the    second    dynasty 

opening  canal  works.      This  interesting  object  was  found 

&t  Hieraconpolis. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language  in  Modern 
Syriac.  Ck)mpiled  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Irving.  Printed  at  the  Press  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Mission,  Urmi  (Urumiyya),  Persia,  a.d. 
1898. 

^Vhatever    view   may    be    taken    as    to    the    utility    or 

"^sirability   of  missions   which   have   for   their  object   the 

^^ version   of    Muhammadans,    all    must    sympathize   with 

^«o^^  which   devote    their    energies   to    the   strengthening, 

"^i  I  ding  up  in  knowledge  and  righteousness,  and  education 

^^    the  native  Churches  in  the  East.      Amongst  these,  the 

^xoellent   work   done   by   the   Archbishop  of    Canterbury's 

""^^«^ion    to    the   Nestorians   of   Urmi    (Urumiyya),  in    the 

"'^I'sian   province   of   Adharbayjan    (Atropateue),   has  long 

"^^Xi  recognized  and  appreciated.     From  the  Mission  Press 

^h^re   established    many   Syriac   works    have    been    issued, 

"^t   hitherto  nothing  in  Persian.     The  Persian  Grammar, 

compiled   and   translated  into  modern  Syriac  by  the  Rev. 

^-    F.  Irving,  which  has  just  been  printed  and  published 

^^  TJrrai,  marks,  therefore,  a  new  departure.      The  writer 

0*  this  brief   notice,  having  received  a  copy  of   the  work 

^  question,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Syriac  scholars 


i 
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to  it;  but,  being  himself  unacquainted  with  Syriac,  can 
do  little  more  than  chronicle  its  appearance  and  offer  his 
congratulations  to  those  untiring  and  devoted  workers  to 
whose  beneficent  activity  it  owes  its  existence. 

The  little  volume  comprises  240  pages  of  17  X  10 J  inches, 
and  consists  of  (1)  a  sketch  of  Persian  grammar,  treating 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  order,  of  the  inflexion 
and  composition  of  words,  and  of  Arabic  locutions  employed 
in  Persia;  (2)  an  account  of  the  Calendar  (Persian  and 
Arabic,  Turkish  cycle  of  years,  h\jra  computation,  and 
conversion  of  Muhammadan  to  Christian  dates,  and  vice 
ver8&) ;  (3)  dialogues  in  Persian  and  modem  Syriac ;  forms  of 
address  employed  in  letters,  specimens  of  letters,  petitions, 
bonds,  legal  documents,  leases,  etc. ;  (4)  tables  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures ;  (5)  list  of  Syriac  verbs,  with  Persian 
equivalents.  The  work  is  based  chiefly  on  the  late  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer's  Persian  Grammar,  Captain  Wilberforce 
Clarke's  Persian  Manual,  and  M.  Kazimirski's  excellent 
Dialogues  et  Vocabulaire  Frangais-Persans,  Its  general  plan 
and  conception  appear  good;  its  utility  is  indisputable;  and 
though  there  are  a  good  many  misprints  in  the  Persian  and 
some  Indianisms  (no  doubt  derived  from  Captain  Wilberforce 
Clarke's  Manual)  in  the  dialogues,  this  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  so  novel  an  attempt.  Revision  of  the  proofs 
of  the  next  edition  by  a  well-educated  Persian  mirzd,  and 
a  more  exclusive  use  of  Kazimirski's  work,  will  easily  remedy 
these  defects  in  the  second  edition,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  soon  be  called  for. 

E.  G.  B. 


Archaeot.ogical  Survey  of  Egypt,  edited  by  F.  Ll. 
Griffith,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Sixth  Memoir.  A  Colleciion 
OF  IliEROGLYnrs  :  A  Contribution  to  the  History 
OF  Egyptian  Writing,  by  the  Editor.  (London: 
Offices  of  the  E^^ypt  Exploration  Fund,  1898.) 

The  ever  active  Editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration    Fund    (from    whose    pen    comes    the    Annual 
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Report,  also  noticed  this  quarter)  gives  us,  in  this  work, 
a  scientific  description,  based  on  new  material,  of  a  number 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  of  which  drawings  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  Carter,  Mr.  Blackden,  Miss  P.  F.  E.  Paget, 
and  Miss  A.  Pirie,  are  printed  in  colour  at  the  end. 

The  plates  are  nine  in  number,  with  a  total  of  193  figures, 
and  show  the  various  objects  depicted  in  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic  system  in  what  the  Egyptian  sculptors  and 
scribes  conceived  to  be  their  natural  colours,  and  with 
greater  attention  to  detail  than  the  majority  of  Egyptian 
inscriptions  show.  The  originals,  which  were  found  in 
various  sites  in  Egypt,  are  of  the  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth 
Dynasties. 

Interesting  is  the  well-drawn  figure  of  a  *  pin-tailed  duck,' 
which,  though  in  modern  conventional  writing  identical  with 

that  for  the  goose,  ^^ ,  was,  in  reality,  a  quite  distinct  sign. 
It  is  this  character  which  stands  for  *  son,*  generally  written 

^^,  ^^>  *°^  having  the  pronunciation  of  si  or  se.  In 
the   Babylonian   name-lists   it   is   reproduced   by   s^i,   as   in 

T  •+!  Id!  :s^T  ^  ^^»  siptnh^\  or  y  •5.7  idQf  :??^  Hf-l, 

Stptahu,  *  son  of  (the  god)  Ptah  " ;  ]  ^]  >f  ^  ^^  ^ , 
SihurUy  *  son  of  Ilorus,'  etc.  The  duck  which  is  represented 
is  a  brightly-coloured  bird  with  two  long  feathers  in  its  tail, 
hence  the  name  given  to  it. 

The  character  [J\  ,  from  its  form  in  the  more  carefully- 
drawn  and  coloured  hieroglyph  given  in  the  plates,  is 
described  as  being  probably  the  opening  of  a  drain  with 
a  stand  to  support  it  (p.  63). 

The  well-known  character  T,  which  generally  means 
*  good,'  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  representation  of 
a  lute.  As,  however,  it  is  drawn  in  these  coloured  pictures 
of  hieroglyphics  with  the  same  markings  on  the  oval  part 
as  are  found  on  the  hieroglyph  for  *  heart,'  and  the  long 
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neck  of  the  object  has  a  number  of  horizontal  lines  upon 
it,  Mr.  Spurrel  and  Professor  Petrie  suggest  that  it  may 
represent  the  heart  aqd  tracheae.  This  explanation,  it  is 
pointed  out,  would  then  agree  with  the  description  given 
in  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Hieropollo  ('*  absurd  inventions," 
mostly),  where  it  is  said  that  **  a  man's  heart  hung  from  the 
windpipe  means  the  mouth  of  a  good  man." 

As  is  also  common  knowledge,  the  'chicken,'    \^,  does 

not  represent  the  young  of  our  own  familiar  bam-fowl, 
but  some  other  bird  of  the  same  family.  Mr.  Griffith 
suggests,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that  it  is  the 
young  of  the  quail,  possibly  hatched  from  the  eggs  that 
were  found  abundantly  in  the  harvest-field. 

One  could  go  on,  however,  quoting  interesting  identifica- 
tions from  this  attractive  book  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
space.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  clearly  printed,  but  would 
have  been  handier  in  a  smaller  form.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  good  woik  done  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  in  printing  the  results  of  the  discoveries  that  are  being 
constantly  made  in  Egypt  by  their  explorers.  It  is  work 
that  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  have  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  records  of  Egypt  at  heart,  and  Mr.  Griffith  has 
rendered  a  real  service  to  science  in  the  compilation  of  this 
volume. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

M.  Edouard  Naville  publishes,  in  the  Revue  Archeologique, 
an  interesting  article  upon  a  small  wooden  box  with  orna- 
mentation in  Egyptian  style,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacGregor 
has  added  to  his  collection  at  Taraworth.  This  object  is  of 
a  semi-cylindrical  form,  is  divided  within  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  has  a  flat  lid  running  lengthwise  in  a  groove 
made  to  receive  it.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  object, 
however,  is  the  broad  band  carved  in  relief  with  representa- 
tions of  wild  animals — a  lion  carrying  off  a  cloven-hoofed 
animal  on  his  back,  a  dog  running  and  apparently  in  the  act 
of  barking,  a  calf  or  steer,  also  running,  a  lioness  devouring 
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an  ibex,  and  another  mutilated  design  seemingly  of  the 
nature  of  a  struggle  between  a  lion  and  a  bull. 

M.  Naville  sees  in  this  carving  a  style  of  art  similar  to 
that  of  a  plaque  of  ivory  found  by  M.  Perrot  at  Spata,  and 
printed  by  him  in  his  Hiaioire  de  I'Art,  vol.  vi,  p.  826. 
He  points  out,  moreover,  that,  whilst  the  dog  recalls  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Assur-bani-apli  where  the  hunting-dogs  are 
shown,  the  lioness  devouring  an  ibex  has  an  absolutely 
similar  moti/  in  the  art  of  Mycene.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  author  of  these  sculptures,  though  he  may  have 
been  a  Oreek,  was  not  domiciled  in  Greece  nor  in  the  Isles 
of  the  Aegean,  but  somewhere  in  Syria. 

Pictures  of  these  and  of  other  objects  of  art  of  the  same 
nature  found  in  Egypt  accompany  this  interesting  article. 

The  veteran  Professor  J.  Oppert  is  in  his  element  in  the 
paper  "Alexandre  d  Babylone  "  that  he  contributes  to  the 
Comptea  Rendm  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscripfiona  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  this  subject  giving  him  opportunity  to  touch  upon 
many  chronological  questions  of  interest.  More  interesting, 
however,  to  the  general  reader,  is  his  translation  of  an 
inscription  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  that  refers  to  the 
temple  at  Babylon  known  as  E-sagila.  It  records  a  gift, 
by  Baruqaa  (so  I  read  instead  of  Maruqa)  through  his 
servant  Nanzanu,  of  ten  manas  of  silver  as  tithe,  being 
his  contribution  towards  the  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish 
of  the  temple  preparatory  to  its  restoration,  as  recorded  by 
Strabo,  whom  the  author  of  the  paper  quotes.  This  work, 
begun  by  Alexander,  was  never  finished,  for  the  death  of 
the  Greek  ruler  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  and  none  of  his 
successors  thought  it  worth  while  to  continue  it,  especially 
as  it  was  a  labour  of  great  magnitude. 

The  name  of  E-sagila  in  the  Aramaic  docket  (as  I  have 
already  noted  in  this  Journal)  ought  to  be  read  with  two 
yods  at  the  beginning  (^jl3D^\  (Yje-sangil),  With  regard  to 
the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  king,  the  mutilation  of 
the  last  two  characters  preserved  readers  it  rather  doubtful, 
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but   there   is   great    probability  that   the    real    reading    is 

T  T?  IfcJ  JPfff  -Hf-  Hf<^  4f<T  "^T.  A-lik-sa-an-dar-ri-is, 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek  ^AXe^avSpo*;,  as  mentioned  by 
Professor  Oppert  in  his  note,  p.  419.  The  veteran  Assyrio- 
logist  may  be  congratulated  on  having  written  a  learned 
and  most  interesting  paper. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

A  Glossary  of  the  Aramaic  Inscriptions.  By  Stanley  A. 
Cook,  B.A.,  etc.  pp.  viii  +  127.  (Cambridge :  at  the 
University  Press,  1898.) 

The  preparation  of  such  a  glossary  as  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook 
has  produced  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  time  that  he  could 
spare  from  other  work  needs  no  elaborate  justification :  an 
examination  of  the  private  notes  of  Semitic  scholars  would 
probably  reveal  that  not  a  few  have  had  to  make  more  or 
less  extensive  lists  for  their  own  use.  Nor  is  there  any 
more  need  to  justify  its  publication  by  the  Cambridge  Press : 
it  is  not  a  superfluous  addition  to  the  Semitic  scholar's 
workshop,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  appeared  before ; 
it  is  useful,  few,  if  any,  having  time  to  construct  for  mere 
private  use  a  record  at  all  so  complete. 

The  importance  of  a  study  of  Semitic  (as  of  other) 
inscriptions  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  a  branch  of  study  difficult  to  prosecute, 
because,  apart  from  the  great  libraries,  many  of  the 
publications  containing  the  texts  are  not  generally  accessible. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  over  1,100  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tions have  been  made  available  for  study. 

In  1868-77  the  Comte  de  Vogiie  published  150  Aramaic 
inscriptions  from  Palmyra;  in  1875  Alordtmann  published  other 
93;  in  1885  Euting  published  still  40  more,  and  70  Nabataean 
Aramaic  inscriptions  from  Arabia;  in  1887  Euting  published  12 
more  from  Palmyra;  in  1889  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belb'S-Lettres  began  the  issue  of  the  second  part  of  tlie  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Scmiticarum^  with  112  (Xos.  1-112)  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tions from  Babylonia,  etc.,  34   (Nos.  122-155)  from  Egypt,  and 
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161  IS'abataean ;  in  1891  Eating  published  677  from  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula;  and  in  1898  D.  H.  Miiller  published  over  40  from 
Palmyra.  In  addition  to  these,  not  a  few  inscriptions  are  to  be 
found,  in  the  pages  of  the  various  Journals  and  Proceedings  of 
learned  societies,  most  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Of  course,  these  inscriptions  have  been  diligently  studied. 
Euting's  two  volumes  have  indexes  of  proper  names,  one  of 
whicli  includes  also  some  words  of  the  language.  Between 
the  issue  of  these  two  volumes  Ledrain,  in  1887,  published 
a  useful  Dictionnaire  des  Noms  Propres  Pahnyr^niens, 
D.  H.  M filler's  Die  altsemitkchen  Inschriften  von  Send^chirli 
(1893)  contains  a  vocabulary.  Still,  there  was  nothing 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  general  dictionary  until  the 
appearance  of  this  glossary  of  Mr.  Cook. 

In.  the  preface  (pp.  v-viii)  he  mentions  the  chief  collec- 
tioas  of  inscriptions  used,  states  what  has  been  done  already 
by  other  scholars,  and  describes  the  general  aim  of  the 
present  work. 

Tbe  introduction  (pp.  1-10)  contains  a  convenient  classic 
fication  of  the  available  Aramaic  inscriptions,  according  to 
their  source,  as  coming  from  what  we  may  call — (1)  a  north- 
east  district,    stretching    from    Babylonia   to  Asia   Minor; 
C^)  a  south-west  district,  viz.  Egypt ;    (3)    the  intervening 
district.     To  this  middle  region  belong  by  far  the  most  of 
the  published  Aramaic  inscriptions,  viz. :   (a)  the  Nabataean, 
(b)  the  Palmyrene,  and  (c)  the  Sinaitic.     The  bibliography 
and  the  chronological  limits  of  each  of  these  groups   are 
bnefly  stated.     At  the  end  is  a  list  of  abbreviations.^ 

The  glossary  itself  (pp.  11-127),  a  laborious  piece  of  work 
containing  over  2,000  entries  (as  compared  with  some  500 


^e  think  that  readers  who  at  first  object  to  the  very  free  use  of  abhreviations 
^^  symbols  will  in  time  come  to  appreciate  them.  We  do  not  like,  however, 
*"*  hybrid  '  cfs.' ;  it  should  be  cps.  or  eft.  (if  Pehlevi  has  to  be  learned  it  does 
not  Deed  to  be  copied).  Certain  readers  would  find  it  convenient  to  be  told  that 
the  frequent  references  to  Ibu  Doreid  are  to  the  Kttd//  el-I^f/kdky  ed.  Wiistenfeld. 
A  symbiil  indicating  the  origin  of  the  inscriptions  cited  merely  by  numbers 
wooldbave  been  useful.  In  the  article  JOT,  e.g.,  printing  loS-"*  for  lo8  would 
bare  informed  the  reader  that  158,  as  well  as  N7,  is  a  Nabataean  inscription. 
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in  liodrain's  Dictionnaire),  rests  on  the  work  of  the  copiers 
Hiul    editors    of    inscriptions    and    on    critical    discussions 
founded  thereon.     The  usefulness  of  the  book  consists  in. 
its  bringing  to  a  focus  under  each   word  in   alphabetical 
order,  with  a  constant  exercise  of  judgment  and  critical  care* 
whatever  relates  to   it   in  the  publications   enumerated  in 
the  preface.     A  first  compilation  of  such  a  kind  is  entitled  to 
Iwniont  treatment,  which  will  be  willingly  accorded.      All 
wo  are  justified  in  looking  for  is  (1)  as  close  an  approach  as 
])OHHibIe  to  completeness  of  record  ;  (2)  an  honest  attempt  to 
HiMoriiuinato  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  doubtful 
in   deoipborment  and   interpretation ;    and  (3)  accuracy  of 
Mtiitomont. 

(1)  As  for  the  first  of  these,  completeness:  Mr.  Cook 
could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  go  behind  published 
inscriptions;  he  believes  he  has  included  all  such  except 
certain  (e.g.  in  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  ZDMO) 
winch,  he  thinks,  have  not  been  critically  enough  edited. 
(2)  Uncertainty  of  decipherment  is  indicated  by  a  point 
over  the  Hebrew  letter ;  conjectural  restoration,  by  square 
brackets.  Mr.  Cook  sometimes  controls  the  decipherment  of 
the  editors,  from  the  context,  or  from  an  examination  of  the 
facsimiles.  In  the  matter  of  interpretation  he  does  not 
aim  at  being  independent :  he  has  followed,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  editors  of  the  various  texts.  Later  critical  investi- 
gations, however,  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and 
we  find  now  and  then  a  suggestion  that  is  new. 

(3)  The  reader  will  wish  to  know  most  of  all  what  degree 
of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  As  the  book  professes  to 
be  in  principle  a  digest  of  the  work  of  others,  only  extended 
use  of  it  as  an  index  can  reveal  how  far  it  is  trustworthy. 
We  may  say  at  once,  however,  that  such  cross  references  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  verify  have  been  found  correct,^ 
and  that,  where  some  questionable  point  has  led  us  to 
compare  the  original,  the   same  is  true  of   the  citation  of 

•  ()(r;i!<i()n:il  sliirht  (li<icropanrie.s  between  a  note  of  reference  and  the  place 
ntt-rn'd  to  (e.f^.  ^n  on  j).  11,  third  article,  compared  with  N*n  on  p.  52)  are 
almost  unavoidable  and  will  mislead  no  one. 
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inscriptions.^  It  is  naturally  to  the  strictly  Aramaic  part 
of  the  work  that  the  compiler  has  devoted  most  attention. 
Where  the  decipherment  is  so  often  uncertain,  and  the 
meaning  doubtful,  the  choice  between  rival  explanations  is 
often  difficult,  and  we  cannot  expect  always  to  agree  with 
the  result.  It  is  a  pity  that  practical  considerations  forbad 
a  iiiUer  treatment.  The  illustrations  from  Arabic,  Assyrian, 
and  ancient  Egyptian  are  generally  taken  from  the  same 
source  as  the  inscriptions  themselves,  and  (apart  from 
misprints  and  slips  of  the  pen^)  criticism  of  them  does 
not  touch  Mr.  Cook.^ 

'  On  p.  42,  however,  under  ITjmn,  120*  shonld  be  124  ;  and  on  p.  63,  under 
1^3,  362  should  be  662.  Moreover,  ID  in  tDI^HDK  and  in  Dl^mOB,  on 
pp.  22  and  97,  should  be  D .    The  facsimile  is  quite  unambiguous. 

'  It  ia  not  worth  while  pointing  out  such  things  as  omissions  or  misplacemeDts 
of  >  ;  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  readers  to  correct  the  following  misprints  : — 

on  p.  13  jJjTl  for  thejjjjl  of  CIS—i.e.jj\;  on  p.  19  (^lli-  for  ^^ll^ 
of  Euting  ;  on  p.  27  lUl  for  [Jjl  ;  on  p.  37  iSxs>^  for  ifCvi>-  ;  on  p.  43  ^}^ 
for  J,li  ;  on  p.  53  '^_  Q^  li  for  y  ^n^^  ;  on  p.  55  JJi:^  (following  a  mis- 
print in  De  Vogii6)  for  JIaicv-,  and  .Ual^  for  ^^LiaJi^  ;  on  p.  88  'Obai^at 
(after  CIS)  for  'Obaisat  ;  on  p.  93  ^^  ioT  ^p^  ;  on  p.  96  ^J^  for  ^\p  ; 
on  p.  97  J^  for  j^  ;  on  p.  Ill  jsr*  for  jS^  ;  (on  p.  113  .J^  is  a  rare 
form,  not  an  error  for  ^L-j ;)  on  p.  115  /Jy«-1  for  J^y«Jj;  and  on  p.  119 
jll\  for  jiJl  ,  mdj'p  iovjp  . 

'  Sometimes,  however,  the  effort  to  be  concise  loads  to  obscurity  or  mis- 
statement: on  p.  19,  under  ITpHD^X,  Noldeke's  explanation  **one  who  is  cut 
from  the  body  of  his  mother'*  is  not  an  alternative  translation  of  r^f^^  >  ^"^ 
a  translation  of  jAj*^'  ;  in  the  same  article  Leps.  86  refers  to  Lenkmdler  aus 
AegypU^,  Abth.  vi  (Band  xi),  Tafel  14-21  ;  on  p.  22  dnif  and  *no8e*  are 
alternatives^  not  equivalents  ;  on  p.  56  the  juxtaposition  of  ^J^^^  and  Heb. 
7iTn  suggests  to  the  unwary  reader  that  the  Arabic  word  is  known  in  the  sense 
of  *  grasshopper ' ;  on  p.  105,  if  *  to  place,  to  set*  be  correct,  Ju(3  should  be 
JJu  .     On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  on  p.  38  in  the 
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We  hope  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  his 
book  much  used  while  it  is  still  up  to  date.  It  is  well 
printed  and  well  bound.  Perhaps  the  leaves  were  left  uncut 
because  it  was  thought  likely  that  scholars  would  wish 
interleaved  copies. 

This  glossary  will  materially  facilitate  the  Ausbeutung 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  brief  introduction  will  be  an  aid 
to  the  student,  who  will  probably  wish  that  Mr.  Cook  had 
allowed  himself  more  scope.  Students  of  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  will  appreciate  his  method  of  quoting  syste- 
matically every  fprra  in  which  a  word  occurs  (cp.  TWT],  N^H) ; 
his  warning  that  certain  readings  are  uncertain ;  and  his 
quotation  of  alternative  readings  (e.g.,  tDwiDS,  ^E^IDK, 
nnWO).  His  practice,  in  the  case  of  obscure  words,  of 
quoting  the  context  (cp.  for  example  riHO,  *ID,  etc.),  and 
in  the  case  of  bilingual  inscriptions  of  giving  the  equivalent 
expression  in  the  second  language  (SH^S,  NSD,  ND^3,  etc.), 
will  be  specially  appreciated  by  the  student  who  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  easy  access  to  the  sources. 
Mr.  Cook's  interest  in  comparative  Semitic  philology  appears 
in  useful  observations  occurring  from  time  to  time  (cp.  for 

article  Vyi.  «-J  J  does  not  mean  '  tanner.'  Mordtmann  means  to  sav  that  the 
Palmyrene  proper  name  V21y  coming  from  a  root  =  Arab.  iuJj,  will  mean 
*  tanner.*  Qeram  on  p.  37,  given  as  the  Ethiopic  for  *  fear,'  should  be  germd. 
On  p.  75  iJLJ>\^0>y4  ,  Manawat,  should  be  d^'w«  ,  Manat. 

In  the  case  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  words,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
system  of  transliteration  employed  in  the  CIS  has  been  preserved.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  that,  whatever  be  done  about  the  Egyptian  vowels,  the 
system  of  transliteration  of  the  consonants  that  is  now  dominant  should  be  used 
iu  all  Semitic  work.  This  does  not  in  Assyrian,  as  in  Arabic,  employ 
a  h  and  a  A,  but  only  a  h—^  not  being  distinguishable,  except  etymologically. 
In  any  case  it  is  misleading  to  find  kimahhi  on  p.  37,  and  similarly 
h  in  almost  all  Assyrian  words,  but  patAhu  on  p.  24.  In  Egyptian,  on 
the  contrary,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  h  and  h  represent  distinct  symbols  and 
distinct  sounds.  Thus,  in  hakonu(i)  on  p.  53,  and  in  Hor  en  htb  on  p.  66, 
h  is  correct ;  but  if  so,  in  hrd  hrt  on  p.  56,  in  anfi  (i.e.  *iih)  on  p.  94,  in  hontu 
on  p.  82,  in  habia  on  p.  50  (and  of  course  in  DQnn^y  and  D2nn),  in  hansu  on 
p.  55,  and  in  other  examples,  h  should  be  h.  We  may  add  here  that  we  do  not 
suppose  the  author  means  to  propose  a  new  theory  of  the  date  of  Daniel  when  he 
assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  (p.  3,  note  2). 
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example  such  notes  as  those  on  the  letters  K^  1i  etc.)* 
No  one  working  through  the  Aramaic  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  overlook  the  notes  on  the  parallel  or  the 
divergent  forms  supplied  by  the  inscriptions:  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  inscriptions  can  be  dated  gives  special  value 
to  their  evidence.  Mr.  Cook's  work  on  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  has  given  him  a  special  interest  in  Semitic  onoma- 
tology,  which  is  fortunate,  for  he  tells  us  that  three- fifths 
of  the  entries  in  his  glossary  are  proper  names. 

Finally,  we  may  give  one  example  of  the  convenient 
way  in  which  such  a  glossary  collects  interesting  facts,  and 
of  the  care  with  which  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  used — 

One  of  the  most  firmly  established  facts  of  Semitic  phonology  is 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  words  that  appear  in  Hebrew  with 
X  and  in  Arabic  with  i>  will  be  found  in  Aramaic  to  have  ^. 
A  well-known  example  of  this  is  the  word  {<y*lX,  *the  earth.' 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  certain  Aramaic  dialects  have  the 

remarkable  parallel  form  Np*lS  (cp.  Jer.  x,  11).    Now  the  glossary 

shows  that  whilst  the  inscriptions  contain  both  forms,  the  common 
form  ^Q^^^<  occurs  in  only  one  inscription  and  the  peculiar  parallel 
form  in  no  less  than  nine.  This  might  lead  to  the  generalization 
that  the  Aramaic  represented  by  the  inscriptions,  most  of  which 

are    late,    used   almost  invariably   the    form    with   p.      If    the 

inscriptions  containing  the  word  are  noted  more  carefully,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  famous 
sculptures  from  Zenjirli  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  legends  on 
certain  well-known  weights  and  tablets  from  Nineveh,  all  belonging 
to  the  eighth  century  or  the  seventh.  Elsewhere  in  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  the  word  does  not  happen  to  occur  except  in  the  one 
case  referred  to,  where  it  appears  in  the  common  form  NJ^X  • 
This  is  in  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula,  and  the  inscription,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  that  bear  dates,  belongs  to  about  the  year  189  a.d. 

Anyone  who  experiences  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
inscriptions  by  the  numbers  will  find  it  pretty  easy  to 
construct  an  analysis  of  them  on  a  single  leaf  of  paper  to 
keep  as  a  mark  in  the  glossary.  He  will  thus  be  able 
to  determine  at  once  the  nature  of  the  attestation  of  any 
word  or  form. 
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Eboo^  ham  hetn  said  to  show  that  the  glossary  is  an 
aiicEitMa  tt>  ibe  Semitic  libraiy  usefiil  to  learners  and 
cQaT«iiK&t  fer  sdiolais.  and  to  suggest  to  those  who  use 
it:  to  befp  «&  ti»«  cause  br  reporting  important  inaccuracies 
to  the  aas^MC.  Cuahridge  has  done  well  in  encouraging 
its  ¥ijim2i!«r  adbAlaTs  Vr  undertaking  the  publication  of  such 

Hope  W.  Hogg. 


Jlu  ^4  ittC  nmoifat.  as  these  sheets  are  being  passed  for  the  press, 
X>  LiOiSt^^r^''^  tfiftgtfrh'  expected  JIandbuch  der  Nbrdsemitisehsn 
j^ptyrtpii^  ^iit»  Sfva  issued,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  complete 
:do«8S»rv  It  wvold  not  be  fair  to  compare  it  with  the  other  work, 
their  ^*^^  4A!^  ^^>pe  being  so  di£Perent.  Had  the  scholars  in 
G^nttduiY  iM  Ktt^and  who  encouraged  Mr.  Cook  to  go  on  with 
Itb  vv^f^  ^^1^  ^^^  ^^  ^^11  him  of  the  enterprise  on  which 
liJi;s^^ur^i  w:»  iftt^?i^p?d,  the  glossary,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
vv<tM  9<^^b^>r  tt^>t  have  appeared.  If  its  author  does  not  regret 
bi#  **S?*itr.  btowvvi>r.  no  one  else  will.  The  Glossary  and  the 
^-ovtt^^vVot  sv*uam*  of  the  Handhuch  seem,  on  a  rapid  glance,  to  be 
•«,»  ^'i^v  v\tv.'i':  vomplomontarv  as  well  as  parallel.  One  would 
^^s»t  ^'  ^-<3t'«>  ^*  without  either.  Each  has  entries  that  the  other 
'^^Xx.  v,nI  tho  plc»u  of  the  smaller  work  made  it  possible  to  give 
vtf.i**^  ^vivivuvx^<!t  *uvl  other  notes  which  the  learner,  in  particular, 
^r,;  ^•vvl  ^vvv  u>vt*ul. — H.  \N'.  H. 
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T.     General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

November  8,  1898. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Briggs,  M.D., 

Mr.  M.  N.  Venketasvami, 

Mr.  V.  R.  Pandit, 

Captain  F.  Webb  Ware, 

Mr.  M.  Macauliffe, 

Mr.  C.  G.  Luzac, 

Mr.  V.  C.  Seshacharri, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 

Mr.  Nobushig^  Am^nomori,  and 

Mr.  H.  Franklin 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  R.  Sewell  read  a  paper  on  "The  Cinder- Mounds  of 
Bellary."     The  paper  appears  in  the  present  number. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  Beveridge,  and  Dr.  Thornton  took  part. 

December  13. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonald, 
Mr.  Robert  Pearce,  and 
Mr.  Suryanarain  Row 

had^been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  Rev.  Professor  Mills,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Initiatiye  of  the  Avesta.''  The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
a  subsequent  number. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne, 
Professor  Ross,  Dr.  Gkister,  and  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
took  part. 

II.  Contexts  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 
!•   ViixxA  Oriental  Journal.    Vol.  xii,  No.  2. 

Steinscbueider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 

U^urtuiauu  (M.).     Zur  kurdischen  Literatur. 

K^l  ^  A.  v.).  Yis&l  und  seine  Sohne,  eine  Dichter-Familie 
ilvv*  uioilwiien  Persiens. 

Mahler  (Kd.).  Aegyptologische  Studien  auf  dem  Gebiete 
di>r  i'hronologie. 

II,  Journal  Asiatique.     Tome  xii,  No.  1. 

KoinY  (A.).  Le  Monstre  Rahab  et  Thistoire  biblique  de 
\y\  oroution. 

Cliubot    (J.    B.)'      Notes    d'eingraphie    et    d'arch^ologie 

riMim>t  (M.).     Le  dialecte  de  Ma*lula. 

I'Vor  (li.)'     Specimen  de  la  laugue  lepcha  ou  rong. 

1 1 1    /khhciiuikt  der  Deutscuex  Morgenl'andischen  Gesellschaft. 

Band  Hi,  Heft  3. 

Muun  (().).  Quellenstudien  zur  Gcschichte  des  Ahmed 
S.iK  Duiraiil  (1747-1773). 

llnutNiHu  (Th.).  Eine  unbekannte  Bearbeitung  des 
Mur/han-iianK'h. 

Moi'tltinaiiu  (J.  n.).  Die  himjarischen  Inschriften  von 
KliuiilM^t-So'ond. 

Itroi^kolinani)  (C).  ZursyrischenBetonungs-  und  Verslehre. 

Itolitliii^k  (().).     Miscellen. 

llnM>kM  (M.  W.).     Notes  on  the  Syriac  Chronicle  of  846. 

NViiIlT  (M.).  Beaiorkungen  zu  der  Schrift  Ahwal-al- 
klJiMiin. 
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[\r.         ViEVirA.       SlTZUNGSBERICHTE   DER   KAI8ERLICHEN   AkADEMIE   DBK 

WissENSCHAPTEN,  Pbil.-Hist.  Klasse.     Bd.  cxxxvi. 

!^i[uller  (Fr.).      Beitrage  zur  Text-kritik  und  Erklarung 
deis    Kamamak  i  Artasir  i  Papakan. 

Beitrage    zur    Text-kritik  und   Erklarung  de« 

A.i:2ciarz   i   Aturpat  i  Mahraspandan    mit   einer    deutschen 
Xleljersetzung. 

Die  seraitischen  Elemente  der  Pahlawisprache. 

Die  Transscription  fremder  Alphabete. 

Bd.  cxxxvii. 

IBiihler  (G.).     A  Legend  of  the  Jaina  Stupa  at  Mathura. 

Schroeder  (L.  v.).  Die  Tiibinger  Katha-HSS.  und  ihre 
Beziehung  zum  Taittirlya-Aranyaka,  Herausgegeben  mit 
eioem  Nachtrag  v.  G.  Biihler. 

Denkscheiften.     Bd.  xlv. 
I^oldeke  (Th.).     Zur  Grammatik  des  classischen  Arabisch. 

V.     St.  Petersburg.      Bulletin   de  l*Acad£mie   ImpI:riale   des 

Sciences.     Seric  v,  Tome  viii,  No.  1. 

Badloff    (W.).      Eine    ueue    aufgefundene   alt-tiirkische 
iBschrift. 

^^'  McNicH.     Sitztjngsberichte  der  k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 

SCHAFTEN,    1898.      Hcft  3. 

Hirth  (Fr.).     Aus  der  Ethnographie  des  Tschau  Ju-kua. 
Laufer  (B.).     Studien  zur  Sprachwissenschaft  der  Tibeter. 
Caland   (W.).      Zur   Exegese    und    Kritik   der    rituellen 
Sutras. 
Mills  (L.  H.).     On  Pablavi. 

Griinwedel  (A.).     Padinasambhava  and  Mandarava. 
Hopkins  (E.  W.).     Avarta. 

Schreiner  (M.),    Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  theologischen 
Bewegungen  im  Islam. 
Schwally  (Fr.).     Nachtrage. 
Windisch  (E.).     Zu  "  The  Indian  Game  of  Chess." 
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ym»  AXD  News. 

."f^wKT  Ttteis^ — J'triCfiSBOT  M.  Lazarus  has  at  length 
T\iiiu>j\*i  111*  S-'jTcHn.  •]£  Jewish  Ethics  {Die  Ethik  den 
,i",t^\Tii*i^*^  r  XiurEnarm,  Francfort-on-the-Main,  1898), 
n  I  ana*  £U%i  'MLifiiuilr  got-up  Tolume.  As  might  have 
>>«K^  :^?k«^a<i.  nim  au  dl^^tinguished  a  thinker,  this  work 
:^^iu*^  ittie  "u  x-  itf^irecL  both  as  regards  deepness  of 
.,,  ,;^:-;  luu  .-its»r^e«^  and  elegance  of  diction.  Althoagh 
-  ,,^  >  n.-  aLi  J£  >«uai:er  works  on  the  subject,  a  systematic 
-.-'i-j^^iiiifciot:  »c  tiJe  tftbioal  principles  as  developed  in  post- 
:   -j.^a^  r«i«:»u  writing  h;is  been  a  desideratum.     Of  special 

:  -:•>*.  ire  iie  .4aca»»r**  arguments  against  E.  v.  Hartmann'a 
'r  -i..i'.a  ^i  :»5aic*  which  are  founded  on  a  theistic  basis. 

H  ^oil.     c^»>i'    niB    Hebrews. — Readers  of  the  Journal 

».     -tx'fcleK",  "a*it  A'ote  months  back  Dr.  Witton  Davies  read 

%  •x»i.'%.r   S.-a-tx.*  :ae    Sviety   on    "  Magic,   Divination,  and 

Vi.i  tvivx>  **"^'"ii  f^^^^  Hebrews  and  neighbouring  peoples." 

•  X  .1,*.:  ^»>  Vi\**v  t'x^Kinded  and  has  just  apjK'ared  under 
^,  .  ^    ■.  A-      A  t'o'kv  of  it  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

V     N*  V      <\»^^.:K^ss« — A    Committee,    consisting  of    the 

.  N...X     .  N*   u»\:iu^::vl  Wo'^t,  Professor  Sayce,  Dr.  Thornton, 

...v<»     IN'v:^\ts.    Mr.    ^H»well,    Mr.    Lyon,    Mr.    Hewitt, 

'.*.v.v:,    «•'  i  l^t-.  TuNt.  has  Ixen  appointed  to  carry  out 

I  X  o*-"'*^  -**l  lualtors  connected  with  the  forthcoming 

,,..  ..,   t.".*'.   vV;';:vtS5i  at   Kome  in  OctolxT.     The  Council 

.^^^      r»     t'i  vMr'.\    niouilvn?  of  the  Society  as  possibly  can 

»»  . .    . .  V  ^  v^*  ■  '•  ■  *  ^  ^  •  •  ^'  P^  wtxHi i  n  gs, 

•  s\  IN^'-'s  Km  us.  —  With  rt^ference  to  our  announcement 

..    .,,     \^.:M».,t'.    p.  SoS  »  wo  have  now  to  add  that  the  King 

V  ,  M     x  ^v^•^^uI^i:  at;  ouYoy  to  India  to  receive  the  relics 

\y   xxi     V'   U  H    \l,iu>tv   bv    the  Indian  Government.      The 

\     <     \\'n»    j;'.i  v.ully    acvvpltnl    the    offer,    has   agreed   to 

V    ,.     ^^.»u   rM*'.i;kv»k  portions  of   the  relics  among  the 
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Kasmir  Antiquities. 

The  following  interesting  account,  written  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Stein,  is  abstracted  from  the  Times  of  India,  Nov.  5  : — 

A  short  time  ago  we  published  the  news  that  the  KaSmIr 
Durbar,  upon  the  proposal  of  Captain  S.  H.  Godfrey, 
Assistant  Resident  in  Kaimir,  has  resolved  to  establish 
a  museum  at  Srinagar.  The  new  institution,  for  which 
a  suitable  building  is  already  in  course  of  construction,  is 
to  serve  for  the  reception  of  Ka^mir  antiquities  and  of 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Valley. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  India  which  could  furnish 
richer  or  more  interesting  materials  for  a  local  museum. 
There  is  certainly  none  in  which  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  is  at  present  more  needed  or  more  significant 
as  a  mark  of  progress.  The  whole  of  Kadrair  might  have 
been  described,  until  not  so  long  ago,  as  one  great  museum 
of  local  antiquities.  There  were  the  ruins  of  ancient  date 
which  still  cover  so  many  prominent  sites  in  the  Valley. 
Time-honoured  were  the  products  of  the  artisan,  the  method 
of  the  administration,  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  people. 

Great  are  the  changes  which  Western  influences  have 
produced  in  Kasmlr,  particularly  during  the  present  Maha- 
raja's reign.  They  reach  deeper  than  any  we  can  trace  in 
the  country's  previous  history.  Much  of  what  modern 
'  reform  *  has  swept  away  will  not  be  regretted  even  by 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  old  Kasmir.  But  much  of  what 
is  of  high  value  and  interest  to  the  student  of  Indian 
history  and  art,  is  also  now  bound  to  disappear.  It  is  time 
to  collect  these  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they  are  in 
stone  and  wood,  in  manuscripts,  or  in  the  traditions  and 
thought  of  the  people. 

The  interest  which  these  remains  claim  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  old  history  of  Kasmir.  And  the  latter, 
again,  is  rendered  curious  and  attractive  by  the  exceptional 
advantages  we  enjoy  for  its  study.      Indian  literature  has 
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often  been  blamed,  and  not  without  justice,  for  its  want  of 
historical  works.  Ea^mir,  however,  has  preserved  for  us 
a  series  of  Sanskrit  chronicles  which  in  authenticity  and 
value  fairly  reach  the  mark  of  the  chronicles  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  Adding  to  these  the  Persian  records  from  Akbar's 
time  onwards,  Kadmir  history  presents  itself  to  us  in  reliable 
accounts  extending  over  more  than  1,600  years.  Traditions 
popular  in  origin,  but  yet  of  value,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  oldest  of  these  works,  Kalhana's  Hdjatarangim,  carry 
us  back  even  further  to  the  times  of  A^oka  and  the  great 
Indo-Scythian  kings. 

It  is  not  alone  this  wealth  of  truly  historical  records 
which  enables  us  to  restore  in  detail  the  picture  of  ancient 
Ea^mir.  Small  as  the  country  is,  its  contribution  to  ancient 
Indian  literature  has  been  considerable.  Sanskrit  works  by 
Kailrairian  authors  are  plentifully  preserved  in  the  Valley. 
Kadmlrians  seem  always  to  have  had  an  open  eye  for  the 
realities  of  life  and  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  country. 
It  is  not  chance  that  these  old  writers  give  us  many 
a  curious  glimpse  of  contemporary  Ka^mir,  such  as  the 
scholars  of  India  proper  rarely  vouchsafe  to  us  in  regard 
to  their  own  homes. 

Nor  are  we  entirely  dependent  on  these  indigenous  sources. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  valuable  information  on  ancient 
India  has  reached  us  in  the  accounts  of  foreign  travellers. 
These  do  not  fail  us  in  Ka^mir.  The  favoured  "Land  of 
Sdradd**  (ParvatI)  has  always  been  famous  for  its  sacred 
sites,  its  holy  springs  or  Kagas,  its  mountain  Tirthas. 
A  land  of  such  spiritual  merits  could  not  be  missed  by  the 
pious  Christian  pilgrims  who  wandered  through  the  breadth 
and  length  of  India  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Muhamraadan  conquest.  The  curious  and  detailed  notices 
which  they  have  left  us  of  the  Valley  and  its  inhabitants 
correspond  to  the  long  stay  they  used  to  make  there.  It 
seems  in  fact  as  if  these  pious  men  had  not  been  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  material  attractions  of  the  country. 
Ea^mlr  has  always  had  its  charm  for  visitors  from  northern 
climes.     Now,  too,  the  Hajis  of  Yarkand  and  the  regions 
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beyond  readily  linger  in  the  Valley  before  resuming  their 
long  journey.  Hiuen  Tsiang  did  so  before  them,  and  so 
other  less  known  Buddhist  pilgrims  who  passed  through  the 
"  Paradis  terrestre  des  Indes  "  (Bernier)  to  the  sacred  places 
of  the  dusty  hot  plains. 

In  the  light  which  we  derive  from  this  wealth  of  records, 
the  tangible  remains  of  old  Kadmir  resume  fresh  life.  The 
coins  of  Ka^mir  rulers,  which  we  possess  in  almost  unbroken 
succession  from  Indo-Scythian  times  onwards,  are  more  than 
a  mere  framework  for  dynastic  lists.  We  know  often  a  good 
deal  of  the  reigns  and  persons  of  the  kings  who  issued  them. 
The  coins  and  their  legends  more  than  once  illustrate  in 
a  characteristic  fashion  incidents  of  which  the  Chronicles 
tell  us. 

The  ruined  temples  and  sculptures,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  about  the  Yalley  than  the  guidebooks  would  show, 
furnish  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  the  architecture 
and  art  of  ancient  Kai§mir.  They,  too,  are  not  mute  records 
with  date  and  origin  doubtful,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
India  proper.  From  the  Chronicles  we  learn  the  deities 
to  which  these  temples  were  dedicated,  the  names  of  their 
founders  and  of  the  sites  which  they  were  intended  to 
adorn.  We  can  often  trace  the  varying  fortunes  which 
these  structures  underwent,  and  strange  indeed  they  were 
sometimes. 

Many  a  famous  shrine  which  we  still  see  in  its  ruins 
served  with  the  riches  it  once  contained  unscrupulous  Hindu 
kings  in  their  financial  troubles.  The  massive  quadrangles 
of  others  were  used  at  times  as  fortified  places,  just  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages  did  so  many  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
Daring  the  endless  rebellions  of  the  later  Hindu  period  they 
stood  more  than  one  siege.  Frequently  we  find  popular 
Muhammadan  shrines  built  with  the  slabs  and  columns  of 
ancient  Hindu  temples,  or  the  latter  simply  transformed 
into  Ziarats.  Muhammadan  shrines  in  most  cases  can  be 
shown  to  mark  the  sites  of  earlier  Hindu  worship. 

This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  that  slow  and  gradual 
process  of   conversion   which   led   the   great  mass   of    the 
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Ka^mir  population  from  their  old  gods  and  beliefs  into  the 
fold  of  Islam.  In  more  than  one  direction  this  conversion 
has  remained  superficial.  The  qualified  student  can  still 
easily  trace  the  old  Hindu  in  the  customs  and  superstitions 
of  the  Ka6mlr  villager. 

Islam  did  not  enter  Ka^mlr  by  forcible  conquest.  Not  the 
valour  of  its  inhabitants — it  seems  to  have  been  small  indeed 
at  all  times — but  the  great  mountain  barrier  to  the  south 
had  saved  the  Valley  from  Muhamraadan  invasion.  The 
great  Mahmud  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  reach  KaiSmIr :  the 
bravest  of  his  Hindu  opponents  in  the  Pan  jab  had  found 
there  a  refuge.  But  in  the  narrow  defiles  which  lead  to 
the  passes  over  the  Plr  Pantsal,  even  the  resistance  of  a  small 
stronghold  like  the  ancient  Lohara  was  enough  to  stem  the 
wave  that  in  the  plains  of  India  had  proved  irresistible. 
Ka^mlr  thus  escaped  that  great  break  which  the  Mu- 
hammadan  conquest  marks  in  the  historical  development 
of  other  Indian  territories.  The  subsequent  gradual  con- 
version to  Islam  did  not  affect  materially  the  marked 
historical  individuality  of  the  country,  or  the  traditions 
and  habits  of  its  population.  The  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  we  can  restore  the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmir 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fact. 

If  we  take  for  comparison  the  great  Panjab  plain  we 
find  there  only  a  few  ancient  sites  and  local  names  standing 
out  as  landmarks  of  the  pre-Muharamadan  epoch.  It  is 
strikingly  difierent  in  Ka^mlr.  We  can  there  trace  the 
ancient  towns,  pilgrimage  places,  administrative  divisions, 
etc.,  far  back  into  Hindu  times,  with  such  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  as  if  we  stood  on  the  classic  soil  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  ancient  routes 
through  the  mountains  have  remained  unchanged.  Until 
the  advent  of  the  British  engineer  man  had  little  chance 
to  work  great  changes  here.  But  it  still  shows  the  remark- 
able tenacity  of  local  tradition  in  Kasmir  that  we  can  even 
to  the  present  day  follow  up  the  old  tracks  over  the 
mountains  mentioned  in  our  histoiical  records,  and  locate 
the  watch-stations  which  guarded  the  passes.      Thus,  e.g., 
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the  site  of  the  stone  gate  which  closed  *'  the  western  entrance 
of  the  kingdom "  in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  days,  in  the  gorge 
below  Baramula  (Vardhmula),  still  bears  its  ancient  name. 
On  the  heights  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  popular  tradition 
Btill  shows  the  place  where  cruel  King  Mihirakula  (of  the 
sixth  century)  was  believed  to  have  amused  himself  by 
throwing  elephants  over  a  precipice. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of  that  geographical  micro* 
cosm,  Ka^mir.  Hundreds  of  ancient  localities  mentioned 
by  the  Sanskrit  chroniclers,  from  great  towns  down  to 
modest  hamlets,  can  be  identified  with  certainty.  Srlnagar 
baa  retained  more  than  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
Srinagarty  "the  City  of  Sri,  i.e.  the  goddess  of  fortune." 
(This  is  the  name  which  the  Kasmir  capital  has  borne 
since  the  days  of  Asoka ;  though  the  guidebooks,  following 
a  whimsical  etymology  of  that  worthy  but  in  historical 
matters  amusingly  naive  traveller,  Mr.  Vigne,  will  persist 
in  turning  it  into  "  the  City  of  the  Sun.")  The  antiquarian 
can  still  identify  in  it  the  remains  of  many  of  the  great 
buildings  that  once  adorned  it,  the  quarters  into  which  it 
was  divided,  the  canals  and  main  thoroughfares  which 
intersected  it.  Thus  history  guides  us  wherever  we  move 
in  Ka^mlr,  whether  in  the  great  flat  of  the  river  plain  or 
high  up  in  the  alpine  side-valleys.  Of  the  ancient 
irrigation  canals  we  know  the  makers;  even  for  the 
artificial  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Vitasta  (the  old 
Hydaspes,  our  *Jhelum*)  we  can  give  the  date. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  go  back  to  the 
sculptures,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  which 
the  old  sites  yield,  in  order  to  find  objects  worthy  of 
preservation  in  a  museum.  Ka^mlr  since  the  time  when 
3Iuhammadanism  entered  the  Valley  from  the  north  has 
bad  its  connection  with  Central  Asia  and  Khorasan.  Many 
interesting  arts  were  imported  from  those  quarters  and 
developed  by  the  Ea^mlri  with  that  imitative  talent  which 
distinguishes  him.  Many  excellent  specimens  of  this 
3Iuhammadan  art  of  Ea^mlr,  Persian  in  its  chief  features, 
still  survive,  but  they  are  rapidly  leaving  the  country. 
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The  Eadmirl,  like  other  people,  has  the  defects  of  his 
virtues.  The  same  ability  with  which  he  reproduced  the 
best  elements  of  Persian  art-design  in  his  metal  and  textile 
work  leads  him  to  imitate  only  too  readily  European  models, 
poor  as  the  specimens  of  Western  art  mostly  are  that  have 
hitherto  reached  him.  Collectors  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  old  Kasrair  art.  Most,  perhaps,  of  what  was 
of  value,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  Europe.  Not  much  time  remains  to 
be  lost  if  Ka^mir  is  to  retain  any  of  the  good  products  of 
its  old  art  industries. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  could  help  more  to  guide  back 
the  modern  workman  to  the  former  level  of  his  art  than  select 
models  of  this  type.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  museum 
is  the  best  means  for  their  preservation  in  the  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Easmir  Durbar  alive  to  the 
importance  of  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the  antiquities 
and  the  arts  of  the  country.  As  far  as  the  study  of  the 
former  is  concerned  it  has  already  shown  its  interest  by 
enabling  Dr.  Stein  to  study  the  archaeology  of  Kasmir  in 
detail,  and  to  prepare  an  annotated  English  translation  of 
the  oldest  of  the  above-named  Chronicles.  This  is  in  course 
of  publication  through  Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  London. 

The  new  museum  which  has  been  sanctioned,  and  the 
building  of  which  is  now  rapidly  advancing,  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  far  more  eflFective  preservation  of 
ancient  remains  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  It  may 
also  form  the  starting-point  for  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  Knsmir  art.  For  many  of  the  European 
visitors  from  the  plains  who  reach  the  Kasmir  capital  in 
yearly  increasing  numbers  it  is  sure  to  prove  an  attraction. 
From  whichever  point  of  view  the  new  institution  is  judged, 
it  does  credit  alike  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Durbar 
and  to  Captain  Godfrey's  timely  initiative.  It  is  also 
satisfactorj^  to  think  that  the  funds  required  for  the  museum 
have  become  available  through  the  improvement  in  the 
State's  finances,  which  has  been  remarkably  steady  during 
the  office  of  the  present  Resident,  Sir  Adelbekt  Talbot. 
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Panjab  Notes  for  1898. 

I.  Colonel   Davidson,  after   employment  on  the  Afghan 

/rontier,  has  compiled  a  colleotion  of  1,600  to  1,800  sentences 

of  the  language  of   the  Siah-Posh   Kafir,  an   independent 

race,   neither   Hindu  nor   Mahometan,   who    dwell   in   the 

mountainous  district  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom 

of    Afghanistan    as   lately   demarked.       The   compiler  had 

peculiar   opportunities,  and   has   made   good   use   of  them. 

He   is  now  preparing  a  Vocabulary:  he  has  not  attempted 

a  Grammar.     Of  this  language  little  or  nothing  is  known. 

It  18  important  that  these  collections  should  be  published. 

II.  Mr.  MacauliflFe,  of  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service  on  the 

retired  list,  has  prepared  a  careful  translation  of  the  Sacred 

Books  of  the  Sikh  or  Singh  Sect,  dwelling  in  the  Province 

of   the  Panjab.     About  forty  years  ago  a  German  Professor, 

I^r.  Trumpf,  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  India  Office  to 

le&rn  the  language,  and  make  a  translation :    he  succeeded 

83    far,  that  he  published  a  volume,  the  Adi  Granth,  which 

raa  valued    at    the    time,    but    something    better   is   now 

lecj^uirod :  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  larger 

selection  of  original  MSS.      And  this  Mr.  MacaulifFe,  after 

»    residence   of  a  quarter  of  a  century  amidst   the  people, 

a  knowledge  of  the  modern  Vernacular,  and  an  acquaintance 

^ith   learned    and    intelligent    Sikhs,    has    succeeded     in 

supplying.     The  difficulty  now  is  to  publish  it.     Specimens 

of  the  work  have  appeared   in  the  pages  of  the  Imperial 

and  Asiatic    Quarterly   Review.      Mr.    Macauliffe,    though 

he  has  taken  his  pension,  still  seems  to  cling  to  India  as 

a  tome,  and  though  in  England  at  the  present  moment, 

»^o  is  returning  to  Amritsar  to  give  the  last  finishing  touch 

^  his  work,   and  if   the  funds  are  forthcoming   from  the 

Sikh  Chieftains,  to  carry  it  through  the  Press. 

III.  M.  Ujfalvy,  of  Paris,  has  published  in  the  French 
language  a  most  interesting  volume  on  the  inhabitants  of 
both  the  North  and  South  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush :  he 
kas  himself  visited  the  North,  or  Russian,  slope,  and  brings 
into  notice  the  Ghalcha  tribe.     He  goes  into  great  detail 
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with  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  slope,  and  is 
familiar  with  all  the  great  English  authorities,  who  have 
in  late  years  written  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  a  very 
interesting  one  to  read,  and  my  long  acquaintance  with 
the  Author,  and  general  knowledge  of  the  region,  justify 
me  in  pronouncing  the  work  to  be  trustworthy.  Of  course 
the  languages  and  customs  of  the  tribes  are  fully  noticed. 

IV.  I  have  received  from  the  Author  of  a  volume, 
entitled  ''Les  Ba-Ronga,  les  indigenes  de  la  Baie  de 
Delagoa,"  a  copy  of  his  very  interesting  ethnographical 
study  in  the  French  language.  I  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  M.  Junod,  and  he  is  a  missionary  of  a  Swiss  Protestant 
Mission  settled  many  years  in  that  Province  of  South 
Africa,  a  colony  of  Portugal  on  the  East  Coast.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  language, 
one  of  the  Bantu  family,  and  the  religions :  the  latter  has 
not  risen  beyond  the  Animistic  Class :  our  Author  states 
that  the  two  chief  features  are  (1)  worship  of  ancestors, 
(2)  a  conception  of  Heaven.  P    "N"    r  - 

October,  1898. 

A  FEW  Remarks  on  Pictographs,  or  Archaic  Forms  of 

Script. 
A  more   accurate  use  of   terms   is   necessary :    the  word 

*  Alphabet '  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  applies  to 
Written  Characters  representing  sounds  by  a  symbol,  and 
the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  such  Alphabetic  writing  is 
the  Moabite  Stone,  which  may  roughly  be  attributed  to  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Yet  both  in 
English  and  French  writings  we  find  such  use  of  the  word 

*  Alphabet,'  as  is  quite  unjustifiable.  It  may  be  the  case, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  a  free  use  of 
the  Egyptian  Ideographs,  and  Assyrian  Cuneiform,  in  the 
Regions  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile ;  but  neither 
of  these  Written  Characters  were  Alphabetic,  and  the 
impression  therefore  is  left,  that  tlie  Alphabetic  Writings 
attributed  to   Moses  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  the 
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Christian  era  could  not  have  been  from  bis  band :  be  may 
have  written  in  Ideographs,  which  at  a  subsequent  date 
were  transliterated  into  the  Phoenician  Alphabet. 

Before  the  epoch  of  Alphabets,  came  the  period  of  the 
extensive  use  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Written 
Characters:  they  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  addi- 
tional remarks. 

But  apparently  at  a  date  possibly  anterior  to  these  great 
Scripts,  and  at  any  rate  more  or  less  independent  of  them, 
are  certain  Pictographs,  or  Archaic  Forms  of  Writing,  the 
full  description  of  which  will  be  the  work  of  the  Twentieth 
century.     Among  these  are  : 

A.  Cretan  and  Aegean  in  Europe. 

B.  Eheta,  alias  Hittite,  in  Asia. 

C.  Tifin&g  in  Africa. 

And  there  are  many  others,  such  as  Cypriote  in  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  Orkkan  in  Siberia :  my  object  is  to  draw 
general  attention  to  the  subject :  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  clear  of  all  local  forms  of  Alphabetic  Writing.  I  limit 
myself  to  the  three  in  my  list  as  specimens  of  the  three 
Contioent^. 

A.     Cretan  and  Aegean. 

In  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xiv  (1894),  p.  270, 
appeared  a  remarkable  communication  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  the  subject  of  **  Primitive  Pictographs, 
and  a  Prae-Phenician  Script,  from  Crete."  It  made  a  great 
impression  on  me,  but  I  was  deep  in  other  subjects,  and 
could  only  make  a  note  of  it. 

In  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  part  1897,  p.  327,  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer  a  communication 
on  "  Further  Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  Aegean  Script,  with 
Libyan  and  Proto-Egyptian  Comparisons."  The  subject 
18  now  lifted  into  the  first  rank  of  questions  to  be  solved 
in  the  Twentieth  century. 

J.K.A.8.   1899.  u 
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The  second  Essay  is  divided  into  three  Parts  : 

Part  I.  "  The  Discoveries,"  subdivided  into  nine  Sections, 
with  27  Plates. 

Part  II.  "  Proto-Egyptian  and  Libyan  Comparisons," 
subdivided  into  four  Sections. 

Part  III.     "  Concluding  Observationsf." 

Part  I  (second  Essay).  The  Author  states,  that  from  the 
evidence  of  Cretan  seals  it  was  demonstrable  that  there 
existed  a  form  of  pictographic  writing  from  its  simplest 
beginnings  to  a  more  conventional  and  abbreviated  stage. 
A  variety  of  data  supplied  by  seals,  vases,  and  inscribed 
stones  showed  the  further  existence  of  a  linear  system  of 
writing,  connected  with  the  other,  and  presenting  striking 
comparisons  with  Egyptian  Inscriptions  on  the  South,  and 
the  syllabic  script  of  Cyprus  and  Anatolia.  In  some 
instances  Cretan  linear  characters  displayed  a  remarkable 
correspondence  with  Phenician  and  Early  Greek  letter- forms. 

The  evidence  showed,  that  the  purely  pictorial  class  of 
Cretan  seal  went  back  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  or 
more  than  2500  B.C. ;  and  further  evidence  has  since  gone  to 
prove  an  earlier  contact  of  Crete  with  Egypt  than  that  date. 

They  were,  however,  beyond  doubt  indigenous,  the  later 
conventionalized  pictographs  approaching  nearer  to  the 
Hittite  character  than  the  Egyptian. 

The  Author  then  passes  under  review  the  different  classes  : 

(1)  Primitive  Prism  seal  with  linear  characters  and  figures. 

(2)  Early  Pictographic  Prism  seals. 

(3)  Later  seals  with  conventionalized  Pictographs. 

(4)  Signet- shaped    stones    with    conventionalized    Picto- 

graphs, and  other  figures. 

(5)  Seals  and  other  objects  with  linear  signs. 

(6)  Inscribed  vase  from  Cerigo. 

(7)  Inscribed  Libation  Table  from  the  Diktaean  Cave. 

Part  II,  Sections  1  and  3.  The  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Cretan  and  Egyptian  scripts  are  here  dwelt  upon, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the   populations  of  Crete 
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id  Egypt  were    thrown    into    constant    intercourse,   and 

resemblance  of  the  outcome  of  their  culture  and  form  of 

lig;iou8  worship  can  cause  no  surprise. 

Section  2  opens  out  the  still  more  interesting  considera- 

i:lioii«  that  Crete  was  the  meeting- point  of  Thruco-Phrygian 

lements  to'  the  North,  and  Libyan  elements  to  the  South. 

The  Author  considers    that   the  intervention   of  Libyan 

Ltermediaries    seems    necessary   to    explain    the    primitive 

lations   between  Crete  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.     At 

ae   time,   the   remains   found   in   Crete   bring   it  in 

ition  with   the  Western   coastlands   of  Asia  Slinor,  the 

kinland  of  Greece,  and  even  the  Danubian  Basin.     While 

&e  influence  from  the  South  of  Egypt  must  be  admitted,  the 

ice  of  members   of  the   great  Thraco-Phrygian   race 

t«t  also  be  admitted. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  resemblance  with   the   Tifin&g 
alphabet,  which  is  described  separately  in  this  essay. 

X^art  III.    The  Author  admits,  that  the  proved  antiquity 

•P     the  Egyptian  Script  gives  some  warrant  for  inferring, 

1^  «*^.t  the  Egyptians  are  not  indebted  to  the  populations  of 

I  ™^   Mediterranean  Basin    for  the  ideas   of  interchange  of 

tbonght  by  means  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.     On  the 

®^Mer  hand,  he  concedes,  that  the  ancient  relations  betwixt 

^^*'^te  and  the  African  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean  suggest, 

*^^t  the  early  Script   of   the   island,    if  not   derived  from 

STpt,  was  at  least  influenced  in  its  development  from  that 

^^ttrter.     This  is  as  far  as  we  can  safely  go  with  our  present 

"Waited  knowledge  of  the  environment. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  through  a  wide  European 
^'^  there  exist  the  records  of  a  primitive  picture-Script, 
^Wch,  as  far  back  as  prehistoric  time,  showed  a  tendency 
^  •implify  itself  into  abbreviated  linear  signs. 

The  Author  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  which 
•pftik  highly  for  his  good  sense  and  freedom  from  sensa- 
^^onal  haphazard  guesses : 
J  **I  have  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  interpret  either 
wlinear,  or  the  pictographic,  Script.  The  main  object  has 
kea  to  collect  materials  and  institute  comparisons." 
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B.  Kheta  or  Hittite. 

In  Luzac's  Oriental  List,  1898,  I  read  as  follows : — 
"A  book  has  just  been  published  by  Colonel  Conder  entitled 
**  *  The  Hittites  and  their  Language/  in  which  the  author 
"  makes  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Hittite  symbols,  and  gives 
**  what  he  calls  *  translations '  of  the  *  Hittite '  Inscriptions. 
"Colonel  Conder  bases  his  system  of  decipherment  on  the 
"  assumption  that  the  Hittite,  Cyprian,  and  Akkadian  forms 
''of  writing  are  interchangeable,  and  that  a  superficial 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  any  two  signs  is  sufficient  to 
prove  their  identity  of  value.  His  'translations*  of  the 
**  texts  are  based  on  the  further  assumption,  that  '  Hittite  * 
"  is  Turkish  in  character.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  our 
"readers,  that  both  these  assumptions  are  entirely  without 
"proof  or  foundation.  We  could  wish  that  the  labour,  which 
"it  is  evident  Colonel  Conder  has  expended  on  his  work, 
"  had  been  applied  in  a  direction,  where  it  might  have  been 
"  rewarded  with  more  valuable  results." 

In  The  Athenaeum  of  August  27,  1898,  p.  285,  is  a  very 
hostile  review  of  Colonel  Conder's  newly-published  book,  "The 
Hittites  and  their  Language"  (Blackwood  &  Son).  Allusion 
is  made  to  Professor  Jensen's  articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  about  three  years  ago,  and  the 
decipherment  of  this  language.  Professor  Jensen  has  now 
published  a  solid  work,  "Hittites  and  Armenians."  Colonel 
Conder  gives  a  Hittite  Vocabulary,  and  fifteen  plates  of 
Hittite  Inscriptions  taken  from  the  Marash  Lion,  various 
slabs,  figures,  and  seals.  No  bilingual  Inscription  has  been 
found.  No  two  authorities  agree :  Jensen  connects  the 
Armenian  with  it,  Conder  the  Accadian :  there  is  no  certainty, 
that  they  have  any  claim  to  the  name  of  Hittite,  for  no 
character  has  been  identified  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

C.    Tifitmg, 

I  quote  from  my  own  "Languages  of  Africa,"  p.  75, 
1883  :— 

"  Of   the    old    Libyan    or    Numidian    form   of    writing 
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"  specimens  are  found  in  Inscriptions  brought  casually  to 

''  iight,    and  not   yet   satisfactorily   explained.      It   is  the 

**  naother   of    the    existing   local  written    Character,  called 

*'  ehe  Tifindg,  the   language   being  called   Tamashek,  and 

"  t^lie  tribe  using  it  is  the  Tiwarik  of  the  Sahara,  a  sub- 

"  division  of  the  Berber  Family." 

Oudney  first   noticed   them  in   1822 ;    Richardson   drew 

afc^^cntion  to  them  in  1847,  and  an  account   by  him   was 

p-c&Uished  by  the  Foreign  Office.     In  the  highways  of  the 

I>^flert  are    found  blocks   of    stone   entirely  covered   with 

tb&u  Character.      The  Arabs  were  totally  ignorant  of  their 

hb  ^Mining.      In   the   houses  are   similar  scribblings  on  the 

wc^lls.     Attempts   have  been   made,  with  some  success,  to 

tE-c^ndate  them.     They  are  read  from  right  to  left,  and  form 

a    syllabary.     Hanoteau  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Kabail  and 

Taisashek  Languages,  Hal^vy  and  De  Saulcy  in  the  Journal 

of    the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  Letourneux  in  the  Report 

of  the  Florence  Oriental  Congress,  Faulman   in   his  work 

0X1  Written  Characters,  have  noticed  this  Character.    See  also 

I^e  la  Blanchere,    **  Inscriptions   Sahariennes   et   T^criture 

Libyque"    {Bulletin    Correspondance   Africaine,  vi,   p.    354, 

^883) ;  Duveyrier,  "  Explorations  de  Sahara  Inscriptions," 

p.  396;  "Alphabet  Libyque**  {Journal  de  la  Sociiti  Aniatique^ 

P-  253,  1884). 

I  communicated  to  a  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  who 

^  a  master   in   this  particular  department  of  science,  my 

^tention  of  writing  a  brief  Memorayidum   on  this  subject. 

1^  his  reply  he  remarked :    "  A  hypothesis,  or   rather  a 

suspicion,  has  been  growing  up  in  my  mind  of  late,  that 

the  chief  Hieroglyphic  systems  of  the  ancient  world  really 

uad  a  common  origin  somewhere  in  Western  Asia:  that 

all  the   pictorial   systems   were    developed    out    of    this 

'primitive  and  embryonic  Script.    Along  with  this  suspicion 

'has  been  another,  that  the  Neolithic  people  of  primeval 

"£gypt  and    Northern    Africa    had  a   linear    system    of 

"writings  which   has  left   its   traces    in   the   Tifin&g  and 

"linear  Cretan,  and  signs  on  Neolithic  Egyptian  pottery. 

''Iheae  aigna  continued  to  be  used  by  the  non-Phenician 
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"  population  of  Egypt  down  to  a  comparatively  late  date, 
**  and  are  found  not  only  in  pottery  but  on  the  rocks." 

"However,  these  are  only  suspicions,  and  I  must  leave 
"  it  to  younger  men  to  find  out  whether  they  are  justified 
"  or  not.     I  am  getting  too  old  for  pioneering  work." 

This  explains  my  motive  in  putting  forth  this  brief  paper. 
I  lay  the  idea,  the  suspicion,  the  germ  of  a  conception, 
before  some  retired  Anglo -Indian  official,  about  fifty 
years  old,  who  wants  a  subject,  which  has  been  apparently 
not  occupied  by  another.  He  can  feel  carefully,  without 
partiality  or  prejudice,  down  the  outline  of  the  conception, 
read  up  all  that  has  been  written,  and  write  a  paper  for 
the  Journal  of  this  Society  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.     I  shall  not  be  there  to  read  it. 


October  25,  1898. 


R.  N.  C. 


Note  on   James  Fraser,  Author  of  the   "History  of 

Nadir  Shah"  (1742). 

James  Fraser  is  the  author  of  the  first  book  in  English 
on  Nadir  Shah,  "that  very  costive  Sophy,"  as  Byron  calls 
him,  known  in  the  East  as  ^c^^  j^  >  or  the  Scourge  of  God. 
Eraser's  work  is  a  first-hand  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period,  important  not  only  by  reason  of  its  early  date, 
but  because  of  the  number  of  original  documents  it  has 
preserved,  documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.^  In 
addition  to  his  claim  as  an  author,  he  is  entitled  to  some 
brief  record  as  an  early,  if  not  the  very  first,  collector  of 
manuscripts  in  India ;  and  thus  indirectly  a  prominent 
contributor  to  the  valuable  Oriental  collections  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  On  the  strength  of  the  above 
achievements  he  was,  I   should   have   thought,   entitled   to 

*  Lowndofl  (ed.  1858,  p.  834)  gives  the  **  History  of  Nadir  Shah"  as  published 
in  1732.  This  is  an  impossible  date,  Nadir  Sliah's  invasion  of  India,  with 
which  the  book  is  chiefly  concerned,  not  having  occurred  until  1737-8.  The 
dat€  must  surely  be  a  mistake  for  1742.  All  the  copies  I  have  seen  are  of  the 
second  edition  and  dated  1742.  Apparently  the  first  edition  appeared  in  January 
of  the  same  year  {Gent,  Mag»  for  1742,  p.  66). 
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a  modest  place  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography"; 
and  though  passed  over  there,  it  is  stranger  still  that  his 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  "Book  of  Eminent  Scotsmen" 
of  Joseph  Irving  (1881) ;  but  this  neglect  may  yet  be 
rectified  by  Dr.  Eth^  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Bodleian 
Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.,  as  announced  (now,  alas !  nearly 
nine  years  ago)  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume. 

As  a  small  contribution  to  Eraser's  biography,  I  have 
transcribed  some  manuscript  notes  from  a  copy  of  the 
"  Nadir  Shah  "  lately  acquired  by  me.  The  book  belonged 
in  1754  to  Samuel  Smalbroke,  son  of  Dr.  R.  Smalbroke, 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  mentioned  by  Eraser 
in  his  preface,  p.  vi  (at  the  top).  The  notes  referred  to 
are  without  doubt  by  S.  Smalbroke  himself. 

[On  the  flyleaf.]  "January  21st,  1754,  Novo  Stylo- 
Died  Mr.  James  Eraser  at  his  own  house  at  Rylick  near 
Inverness  in  Scotland:  he  went  out  Writer  to  ye  Eactory 
at  Suratt,  then  after  Returning  to  England  and  publishing 
this  Book,  carried  his  new-married  Wife  ....  with 
him  to  ye  Indies,  whither  he  went  as  Supercargo.  Returned 
ye  2**  time  (after  6  years  stay)  into  England,  December 
1749,  where  I  saw  them  in  London  in  ye  Beginning  of  1750. 
He  then  intended  to  send  his  MSS.  &  goods  by  Sea  to 
Scottland.  He  complained  of  his  want  of  Latin,  and  intended 
to  compleat  an  Antient-Persick  Lexicon  out  of  several  im- 
perfect ones  y^  he  possessed  and  to  Translate  the  Zund  of 
Zerdusht  from  y*^  original,  as  he  had  promised  to  Bp. 
Smalbroke  &  like  wise  to  Translate  the  VsDd  of  the 
Brahmans. 

"  Mr.  Eraser  showed  me  the  Vaed  (or  Bsed  =  Beth  in 
Bernier)  in  ye  original  characters  (a  little  and  beautifully 
written  and  adorned  MS.  in  broad-twelves)  &  some  chapters 
of  allegorical  writings  (ethical)  of  some  of  the  Brahmins 
w^^  he  had  Translated  into  English  &  redd  to  me.  They 
contained  a  Eiction  of  Gyants  or  Peris  fighting  in  Battle 
&  a  conversation  of  some  of  them  taken  up  into  their  war- 
chariot  concerning  the  soul,  an  emblem  perhaps  first 
borrowed  from  Plato's  Wings  &  Chariot  of  y®  soul,  for  y® 
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Greeks  Books  were  carried  into  Indostan  by  y«  Traders 
of  Persia  &  Egypt  after  y®  MacedoQian  conquests,  if  not 
before." 

[On  title-page.]     "  Merchant "  added  to  author's  name. 

[Preface,  p.  vi,  line  2.]  **  Dr.  R.  Smalbroke,  at  whose 
request  Mr.  Fraser  studied  the  Old  Persick  (in  order  to 
Publish  Zerdusht  Book)  [and]  afterwards  brought  many 
Fine  MSS.  at  his  return  in  1749  (Dec.  vii),  seen  by  me 
S.  Smalbroke  in  his  custody.  Since  Mr.  Fraser's  death  in 
Scottland  bought  (at  my  intimation  to  Oxford)  for  y® 
University." 

[id.,  line  17.]     "I  studied  [Arabic]  under"     .... 

[id.,  line  21.]  "Three  hours  each  day  [in  Sanskerrit  = 
*  pure  tongue  * :  see  Bemier]." 

[p.  17,  note  t.]  As  to  Geronimo  Xavier's  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  language:  "But  he  seems  never  to  have  learn 'd 
it  well,  for  he  wrote  his  Spurious  Gospel  (published  by  De 
Dieu)  in  Portuguese  &  got  it  turned  into  Persick  by  Molana 
Ben  Kassem  at  Lahor,  or  at  least  corrected."  See,  for  this 
Xavier  and  his  doings,  E.  D.  Maclagan,  "Jesuit  Missions," 
Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  Ixvi  (1896),  p.  110. 

[p.  69,  third  line  from  foot.]  After  the  words  "  treacherous 
correspondence,"  "  if  at  all  true."  This  remark  does  great 
credit  to  Mr.  S.  Sraalbroke's  acumen,  for  the  sending  of  any 
letter  by  Nizam- ul-Mulk  to  Nadir  Shah  is  very  doubtful 
indeed. 

[p.  131,  note,  on  custom  of  having  two  governors,  one 
to  command  a  city  and  the  other  its  castle]  "  in  imitation  of 
Cyrus's  method  in  Persia." 

[p.  227,  after  "  Nadir  Shah,"  in  line  2  of  the  heading] 
"by  some  Missionaire." 

[p.  231,  as  to  Nadir's  answer  to  his  mother]  "  exactly  the 
answer  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  L**  Broghill." 
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Catalogue  of  Oriental  Manuscripts. 

fp.  19,  under  "Ayar  Danish.'*]  "It  seems  at  least  (to 
me)  to  have  been  originally  y®  invention  of  Perzuia,  or 
Bix2urj  rather,  in  Persick  about  a.d.  550  (tho  he  fathered 
[it;]    on   y®    Brahmins),  and    immediately  translated    into 

[^On  margin.]  "  A  copy  (finely  wrote)  of  this  in  y«  original 
tora  gvLB  Mr.  Fraser  brought  home  in  1749,  w**  I  saw." 

[3p-  20,  at  end  of  the  para.]  "There  are  two  Greek 
T^raons  of  it,  one  a  verbal  one,  and  seems  very  old,  printed 
hy  [blank]  at  Hamburgh  under  y®  title  of  'Sapienta 
Iri^orum.'  Y®  other  is  a  Loose  Paraphrase  printed  wiih 
Pox-tallas's  Latin  version  in  '  Histor :  Byzant : .'  There  is 
a  ]f  ranch  translation  of  these  Fables  &  an  English  one 
fnom  it  lately,  12°.  The  English  is  called  'Pilpay's  Fables' 
foir  Bidpai,  y®  supposed  Narrator  of  them  to  an  Indian 
P^-mnce." 


[p.  29,  Farhang  Jahanguiri.]  "  M'  Fraser  brought  a  2^^ 
coi>y  of  the  Appendix,  1749  (tho  imperfect  too) ;  both  are 
no'W  in  y«  Bodley  Lib." 

[p.  40,  added   at   end.]      "See   many  more   MSS.    par- 

tioxilarly  of  the  Zand   in  Old- Persick  &  several   Lexicons 

(tlio*  all  imperfect)  of  y*  tongue,  but  wh.  he  intended  to 

cotnpleat   &  publis»h   &   the  whole  Vaed   of   y®   Indians   in 

tVie  Bramins  character  wh.  M'  Fraser  showed  to  me  S.  S. 

i^  1749   in  London,  wh.  now  I  hear  are   safely  deposited 

^^  y*  Bodley  Library,   having  been  bought  of  his  Widow 

%  D^  Radclif's   executors  &   given   to   the  University  of 

Oxford  at  y®  instigation  of  D*"  Owen,  who  heard  of  them 

from  M'  James  Brunker,  to  whom  I  related  as  above. 

"  (Signed)         Sam**  Smalbroke." 


The  place  of  James  Eraser's  death,  "  Rylick  near  Inver- 
ness,'' seemed  to  point  to  a  connection  with  the  family 
oiniiog  the  estate  so  named  (also  spelt  Reelick,  Reliek, 
Ilelig).  It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Kirkhill,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Inverness,  and  had  in  1845,  after  great 
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drainage  improvementSy  a  rental  of  £640  a  year  ("New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  vol.  xiv,  p.  460).  The 
family,  according  to  John  Anderson  ("Historical  Account 
of  the  family  of  Frisel  or  Fraser,"  1825,  pp.  71-6,  195), 
was  founded  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hutcheon 
Bain,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Lord  Lovat 
(d.  21st  October,  1524).  On  referring  to  Burke's  "Landed 
Gentry,"  ed.  1894,  vol.  i,  p.  709,  I  find  that  James  Fraser 
(1713-1755)  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
this  progenitor;  he  was  the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Alexander  Fraser  (d.  1733).  James  married  in  London, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Satchell,  of  Warwickshire ; 
she  died  18th  June,  1795.  Their  onlv  son,  Edward  Satchell 
Fraser  (1751-1835),  was  the  father  of  John  Baillie  Fraser 
(1783-1856),  the  author  of  several  books  of  travel  in 
India  and  Persia  (see  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
and  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  9th  edition).  Another 
son  was  William  Fraser,  Commissioner  of  Dehli,  who 
was  shot  there  in  1835  (W.  H.  Sleeman,  "Rambles  and 
Recollections,"  1844,  vol.  ii,  pp.  215-231;  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  "  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,"  1883,  vol.  i,  pp.  75-78). 
Other  grandsons  of  James  Fraser  were  connected  with  the 
East,  viz.,  Edward  S.,  who  died  at  8t.  Helena,  25th  April, 
1813 ;  Alexander  Charles,  who  died  in  India,  4th  June, 
1816,  aged  27;  and  George  John,  Ist  Bengal  Cavalry,  who 
died  at  Aurangabad,  27th  August,  1842,  aged  42.  Burke's 
date,  1755,  for  James  Eraser's  death,  must,  if  we  follow 
S.  Smalbroke's  notes,  be  altered  to  1754. 

The  Court  Books  of  the  East  India  Company  from  1728 
to  1750,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  consult  at  the 
India  Office,  furnish  no  confirmation  of  Mr.  Smalbroke's 
statement  that  James  Fraser  went  out  the  first  time  to  India 
as  a  Writer.  Very  probably  that  was  the  case,  though 
I  have  not  traced  the  appointment.  But  I  find  that,  on 
his  second  visit  to  that  country,  he  went  as  the  Company's 
servant,  having  been  appointed  on  the  12th  November,  1742, 
a  Factor  on  the  Bombay  establishment  to  reside  at  Surat. 
His  bondsmen  in  £1,000  each  were  Hugh  Ross  and  George 
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Fryer,  of  London,  merchants.     On  the  same  date  he  was 

posted  as  an  agent  to  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  2^  per 

cent,  commission,   other  2|    per   cent,    being    apportioned 

between   his    two   colleagues.    Captain   Freeman    and    Mr. 

Parker.     On  the  29th  December,  1742,  Eraser's  wife  and 

A  little  girl,  a  relative  of  his,  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 

Bombay  on   one   of  the   Company's  ships.     On   the   14th 

September,  1748,  a  letter  was  received  from  James  Fraser 

itSurat,  dated  the  10th,  22nd,  and  24th  November,  1747; 

ind  he  must  have  left  India  soon  afterwards,  for  on  the 

12th  January,  1749,  he  presented  a  Memorial  for  an  inquiry 

into  some  official  dispute  or  quarrel.     He  is  there  described 

■s  "late  of  Council  at  Surat."      I  have  not  pursued  my 

inqmries  further,  the  above  being  sufficient  to  confirm  the 

ttiertion  that  he  was  in  the  Honourable  Company's  service. 


Anquetil  Duperron  ("  Zenda vesta,"  vol.  I,  Discours  pre- 
bminaire,  cccclviii,  cccclix)  heard  of  Fraser  at  Surat  from 
w  ParsI,  Dastur  Shapur,  and  it  was  to  inspect  Fraser's 
ZiBd  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  that  in  1762  he  (A.  D.)  visited 
^xfcrd,  when  brought  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England.  James 
wmateter  (*' Annates  du  Musee  Guimet,  Zandavesta,"  I, 
Introduction,  xi)  does  not  seem  to  have  known  much  about 
''•Ber,  nor  is  what  he  does  say  very  accurate.  **  Quelques 
•^nies  plus  tard"  [i.e.  after  1720,  when  Bourchier  sent 
"Wae  to  Oxford  a  Zand  manuscript]  "TEcossais  Frazer, 
•^naeiller  si  Bombay,  se  rendit  k  Surat  pour  etudier  aupr^s 
^  Parsis;  ils  lui  vendaient  deux  manuscrits  et  lui  re- 
«»4rent  leurs  le9ons."  Ilere  we  may  note  (1)  that  Fraser 
^  of  the  Surat,  not  of  the  Bombay  Council ;  (2)  that  he 
J«d  already  lived  at  Surat  ten  years,  1730-1740 ;  (3)  that 
ttO  procured  many  more  than  two  Zand  manuscripts ; 
(4)  that,  as  p.  vi  of  his  Preface  to  "  Nadir  Shah  "  shows, 
1m  bid  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Pars!  teachers;  (5)  that,  as 
Mr.  Smalbroke's  annotations  prove,  Fraser  had  a  working 
bioirledge   of   the  Zand  tongue.      Eraser's   death  at   the 
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compiratiTrfT  ettrlr  sge  of  forty-ooe  years  goes  a  long  waj 
raa  aixixuu  &r  kb  ddng  nothing  farther  with  the  materiaL 
tiobU  he  had  ao  aandnoiislT  aocomolated. 

Wm.  Irvinb. 
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^^T.  Till,— Extracts  /ram  the  Tamil  '' Purra-poml  Fenbd- 
Jlfdlai,*'  and  the  "  Purra-ndnnHrru"  By  the  Rev,  G.  U. 
Pope,  M.A.,  D.D. 

*^B   Purra^porul    Venbd  -  Mdlai  is  a  very  ancient  work, 

pttjiessing  to  be  founded  upon  a  still  older  composition 

^^alled    "The  Twelve   Chapters,"    by   one    of   the    twelve 

iificiplea   of  Agastiyar}     This  points  to   a  mythic  origin, 

"Ut  we  cannot  historically  go  further  than  its  Tamil  author, 

^^  compiler,  as  he  would   represent   himself.     It  is  quite 

essential  for  a  Tamil  writer  who  would  become  a  classic  to 

cite  his  original,  or  the  authoritative  'first- work'  from  which 

he  draws  (or  professes  to  draw)  his  materials.     (See  Nannul, 

^10,  and  Pope's   3rd  Grammar,   p.   142.)      Where  there 

^  no  such  'first-work'  (np^^pire)) ,  Muthanul),  he  or  his 

^mmentators  must  suppose  or  invent  one,  and  ascribe  it 

^  8ome  venerable   personage.      The   real  author    here  is 

AIYANAR-ITHAN,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that 

^^  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  old  Qcra  kings, 

*^d  the  compiler  of  this  very  interesting  composition.     It 

^^  hardly  be  less  than  ten  centuries  old.     It  has  recently 

^^  for  the   first   time   printed   under  the  editorship  of 

In  the  commentary  on  the  Tol'Kdpppam  by  Naccbinarkkiniyar,  Porul-athi, 
"'f^  (Oi  Vai  Tamotbaram  Pi||ai's  editdon,  p.  807,  Madras,  18b5},  reference  is 
■^  to  this  statement. 

'.&.▲.!.  1899.  15 
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Ve.  (^aminathaiyar  of  TJttamatana-puram,  the  very  learned 
and  worthy  Tamil  Head-Pandit  of  the  Eumbakonam  College ; 
and  has  probably  never  been  seen  by  any  European  till 
now,  though  the  late  Sir  Walter  Elliot  {clarum  et  venerabile 
nomen)  obtained  and  caused  to  be  translated  some  fragments 
of  it.  These  were  edited  for  private  circulation  by 
R.  Sewell,  Esq.,  M.C.S,  Some  were  also  printed  in  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Mdlai  means  '  garland.'  Venhd  (see  Pope's  Kurral, 
Int.  XXV,  and  Ndladi,  Int.  xxvi)  is  the  name  of  the  metre — 
very  artistic  quatrains  like  those  in  the  Ndladiydr, 

Porul  is  a  subdivision  both  of  granmiar  and  of  treatises 
in  general,  and  signifies  'substance,  reality,  subject/  This 
Parul  is  divided  in  the  most  ancient  grammar,  the 
Tol-Kdppt/am,  into  Agam  ('inner')  and  Purram  ('outer'). 
Of  these,  Agam  {*  the  subjective ')  treats  of  love,  its  various 
emotions,  incidents,  and  accidents.  Purram  (*  the  objective ') 
relates  to  all  *  other  things ' — life  in  general,  and  especially 
war,  and  the  affairs  of  kingdoms.  This  work,  though 
professing  to  treat  of  practical  subjects  in  general  (Purram), 
has  portions,  as  will  be  seen,  which  belong  to  the  other 
division  (Agam) — emotional  and  passionate.  The  ideas  and 
even  the  phraseology  of  these  verses  are  cited  and  used 
by  all  commentators  upon  the  other  classics,  as  being  of 
absolute  authority. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters  (Padalam  :  Skr.  q^<^), 
or  as  they  are  generally  termed,  Tinai  (^Ssnrr),^  containing 
360  quatrains. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  work  itself  is  more  ancient 
than  the  Kurral,  and  suggested  many  of  its  couplets.  It 
is  closely  allied  in  subject  and  in  tone  to  the  Purra-ndnnurru 

*  Tinai.  This  much  used  Tamil  word-of -all -work  really  signifies  *  genus,' 
and  is  applied  to  the  main  divisions  of  any  subject.  These  are  divided  into 
sections  {turrai=  ^aj)/n).  This  latter  is  equal  to  'species,*  and  is  used  for 
the  subdivisions  of  a  subject.  Here,  each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  small 
summary  ;  and  every  quatrain  has  a  curious  little  couplet  giving  the  pith  of  the 
quatrain.    This  couplet  is  called  Kolu  (  =  'substance,  contents' :  from  Q^/r err). 
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(I^-N.N.),  with  which  and   the  Tol-Kdppyam  it   must   be 

Btixdiedp  though  it  is  more  recent  than  the  text  of  these  works. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  Purra- 

nannurru,    or    **Four    Hundred    Lyrics    of    Life."      This 

anthology  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  first  time,  though 

it    has  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years, 

and   contains  ballads  which  in  substance  must  have  been 

BQng^  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.     We  owe  it  also  to 

Qaminathaiyar,    the    learned    and    indefatigable    Professor 

of  Tamil  in  the  Eumbakonam  Government  College,  that  it 

is   now  carefully  edited  and  put  forth  with  all  necessary 

Apparatus  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  find  an  entrance  into 

the  house  of  every  Tamil  scholar.     This  is  the  fifth  large 

▼ork  issued  by  the  same  editor.     The  industry  and  learning 

"which  have  been  employed  in  the  editing  of  these  books 

would  have   gained   for   Qaminathaiyar  a  very  high  place 

^moQg  scholars  in   Europe,   if  the   subject  had  been  one 

which  the  scholars  of  the   West  were  disposed  to  value. 

But,  although  the  very  ancient,  copious,  and  refined  Tamil 

wiguage  is  inferior  to  none,  it  is  regarded  by  most  people 

••  the  (probably  barbarous)  vernacular  of  a  people  living 

Bomewhere  in  a  remote  district  of  Great  Britain's  imperial 

possessions.      Neither  does  our  Indian  Government  nor  do 

<>ur  Universities  fully  recognize  the  value  of  Tamil  literature; 

*°d   those  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  study  of  the  great 

^^th  Indian  classics  must  resemble  men  seeking  for  pearls 

under  water.     Our  editor's  compatriots,  however,  will  not 

^    alow    to    recognize    the    benefit    that  his   studies    are 

^^ttferring  upon  his  people.     Nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 

"^  labours  may  be  so  far  recognized  as  to  procure  for  him 

^^<^li  pecuniary  assistance  as  may  save  him  from  absolute  loss. 

lamil  scholarship  is  a  direct  road  to  poverty  ! 

To  return  from  this  digression.     This  work   consists   of 

^^  Lyrics,  varying  in  length  from  six  lines  to  fifty,  being 

*o^     the    most    part    songs   sung   by  Court   minstrels   and 

wandering  bards    in   honour  of  the   kings    of    the   South, 

including  not   only  the    Pandiyan,    the    Qoran,    and    the 

V^Tun   kings,    but    about    120    of    the    petty   Rajas   and 
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cliieftains  who  then  divided  the  South,  and  were  more  or 
less  independent,  having  their  fortresses  on  every  hill  and 
coign  of  vantage  throughout  the  southern  land.  Of  those 
ancient  rulers  and  heroes  scarcely  anything  is  known  but 
what  these,  and  a  few  similar  works,  enable  us  to  conjecture. 
Their  names  have  not  yet  been  found  or  recognized  in 
inscriptions  or  on  coins,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  recover  many  authentic  details  of  their 
history.  Still,  the  glimpses  of  ancient  manners,  thought,  and 
conditions  of  life  afforded  by  these  poems  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  ancient  bards,  about  150  in  number, 
fragments  of  whose  songs  have  thus  been  rescued,  were  of 
very  unequal  powers ;  but  some  of  them  display,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  very  great  poetical  genius,  and  some  of  the 
fragments  are  veritable  gems. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  of  these  poems,  except  the 
introductory  invocation  (which  is  of  much  later  date,  by 
Perum  Devanar,^  the  translator  of  the  Maha-Baratham), 
none  make  any  decided  allusion  to  Qiva  worship.  Demons 
are  constantly  referred  to,  and  various  charms  and  ceremonies 
for  driving  them  away  from  the  battlefield,  where  it  was 
their  delight  to  hold  their  eery  festivals,  are  mentioned. 
Throughout  all  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Tamil  lands  there 
seems  then  to  have  been  a  system  of  demon-worship  much 
like  what  now  prevails  in  the  extreme  south. 

Feasts  and  dances  in  honour  of  Murugan  (from  T. 
' murugu,*  a  fragrant  wood:  Agallochum)  are  often  alluded 
to.  He  was  evidently  the  tutelary  god  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  South,  and  is  now  promoted  to  be  the  younger  son 
of  Qivan. 

I  shall  reserve  a  more  minute  account  of  these  poems, 
their  heroes  and  their  bards,  for  another  occasion,  and 
return  at  once  to  the  Purra-porul  Venhd-Mdlai. 

*  He  seems  to  have  edited  a  series  of  works  for  the  Madura  literati. 
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PADALAM   I. 

Vedchi,  OR  THE  Cattle-raiders. 

The  first  tinai  is  called  Vedchi,  and  the  following  seven 

divisions  have  titles  of  a  similar  import.      They  are  taken 

from  the  garlands  worn  by  warriors  in  the  contests  in  which 

^"6  tribes  of  South  India  in  those  times  seem  to  have  been 

^oeasantly   engaged.      The    Tamil    rhetoricians  enumerate 

^ight   species  of  distinctive   garlands  worn   by  kings  and 

Warriors   when    going    forth    on   various    expeditions,   the 

fsrl^nd  being  supposed   to   indicate   the  character  of  the 

undertakings,  and  the  feelings  of  those  engaged  in  them.* 

riiis  is  to  us  a  novel  form  of  the  *  language  of  flowers.' 

rti©    Vedchi   (QculLQ)    is   the   Ixora   coccinia,  which   is 

conixnonly  called   '  Flame    of    the    Forest,'    or    sometimes 

'the    country  geranium.*     It  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers, 

•ometimes   of    quite    dazzling    brightness,    and   of    a   deep 

scarlet  hue.     These  garlands  were  intended  to  strike  terror 

™^    the  eyes  of   the  opposing  hosts,  and  to  some   extent 

•applied   the   place   of  military  uniform.      The   armies   of 

Europe   have   never   been   unmindful   of    the   moral   eflFect 

*^*    the  soldier's   headdress;    though   it   would   be  a   novel 

experience  if  our  troops  went  forth  to  war  like  a  marching 

P'^en  of   flaming    and    fragrant   flowers !       The  warriors 

^ao    wore  the  vedchi  were  cattle-raiders.      It  would   seem 

^^*t  this  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  duty — and  duty 

^^  delight — of  the  ancient  South  Indian  soldier. 

This   Padalanif  or   chapter,  contains   twenty  verses,  and 

"iu.strates  with    exceeding  clearness  several   phases  of  the 

.    ^ghts    and   habits    of    the    people    in    those   'good   old 

tittles ' !      A   translation   is   given   of    the   more   important 

^^J^es,  and  a  summary  of  the  remainder. 

§  1.     The  King's  Call  to  the  Cattle-raid. 

Versb  1.     Thb  Kino  Summonino  his  People. 

^'Tonthfol  warrior,  who  bearest  the  wondrous  three-pronged 
i^it,  go  forth,  seize  and  bring  home  the  herds  of  cattle  with 

^  They  were  not  infrequently  artificial,  composed  of  gold  and  gems. 
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the  bulls  their  leaders !  See  your  foes  bending  their  bows,  as 
thongh  they  would  out  down  whole  forests  and  set  them  on 
fire,  and  inspecting  their  arrows  as  they  fit  them  to  the  string. 
Put  their  ranks  to  flight !  *' 

§2.     The  Toddy-booth. 

This  introduces  the  idea,  which  is  always  coming  to  the 
front  in  these  poems,  of  the  *  toddy-jar.'  [§  15.]  The  raid 
begins  and  ends  with  the  canteen  ! 

Yersb  2. 

''  Forget  not,  0  thou  with  the  loving  large  eyes,  the  clear 
sweet  boiled  palm-juice  in  the  standing  jar  of  toddy,  never 
empty.  The  warrior  on  whose  feet  are  the  heroes'  anklets, 
who  is  fierce  of  eye,  endures  not  debt.  To-morrow's  mom 
shall  see  the  foeman's  herds  thronging  thy  wide  -  extended 
gates." 

It  would  seem  that  these  champions  cleared  off  their 
scores  with  the  nymph  of  the  palm-wine  jar  by  means 
of  the  plunder  they  brought  home.     [§  16.] 

All  classes  except  Brahmans,  even  the  ladies,  are  repre- 
sented as  indulging  freely  in  the  use  of  toddy.  The  same  thing 
is  illustrated  in  the  Kambar-Ramayanam,  where  the  whole 
Court  —  king,  queens,  princes,  counsellors,  and  warriors — 
are  represented  as  indulging  in  a  most  unedifying  debauch 
of  many  days'  duration.  [Bala-Khandam,  xviii  :  '  The 
Canto  of  the  Festivities.'] 

§  3.     Eager  for  the  fray. 

Vbbse  3. 

''  The  raven's  hoarse  cry  arises  in  the  jungles  of  our  foes 
who  own  the  beauteous  herd — omen  of  ill  to  them;  while 
beating  their  drums  our  warriors  armed  with  long  spears 
put  on  the  vedchi  fiower  and  go  forth  upon  the  well-nigh 
impervious  paths,  where  the  raven  croaks."^ 

1  Cf.  P.N.N.,  280. 
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§  4.     Omens, 

IhiB  speaks  of  omens  which  are  continually  referred 
to    here. 

Ybbsb  4. 

*'  In  fhe  little  town  endroled  with  barriers,  at  eyentide, 
wliile  onr  people  stand  around  with  clasped  hands,  she  [the 
wise  woman  of  the  village]  speaks,  and  would  say,  'Bring 
&rth  toddy  from  the  jar  in  the  stand';  but  really  says, 
'  Sring  fhe  large-eyed  cow  from  the  shed.'  Therefore,  0  thou 
wbo  bear*st  the  bent  bow  in  thy  mighty  hand,  the  victory 

§  5.     They  go  forth. 

Tlie  raiders  armed  with  bows,  and  so  styled  in  Tamil, 
'  I^loiighmen  of  the  Bow '  (cf.  Kurral,  872),  go  forth 
^^xx>\igh  the  stony  wilderness  to  the  hill  fortress  of  those 
"^^^hoee  cattle  they  are  bent  on  carrying  off. 

Ybbsb  6, 


death's  satellites,  bearing  the  curved  bow  in  their  left 

hands, 
Allowed  by  flocks  of  vultures  they  go  forward ! 
^Ixeir  minds  fixed  on  the  station  where  the  herds  of  cattle 

are  found, 
^ey  make  for  the  hill  whereon  the  long  hambus  wave." 

§  6.     The  Scouts. 

^The  raiders  send  forward  trusty  spies  to  ascertain  the 
P'^'^oise  position  of  the  bell-bearing  herds,  and  the  number 
®^   t.lie  warriors  to  whom  these  belong. 

^ere  Q^irQp  =  *  stand,*   or  *  cowshed' ;  ^i^sseia^  =  *  toddy  from  the 
l**"**  or  *  large-eyed ' ;  and  for  f  they  heard  ^  ==  <  cow' :  so  she  seemed  to  say, 
*  nTiag  the  laige-eyed  cow  from  the  fold.'     The  syhil  seemed  inToluntarily,  hy 
^  mistake  of  a  letter  {d  for  i),  to  urge  them  to  the  raid. 


i 


.  •  - 3.^ 
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§  9.     The  Seizure  of  the  Cattle. 

Haying  overcome  and  taken  the  stronghold,  the  victorious 
heroes  seize  the  whole  herd — bulls  and  cows  and  calves, 

Ybrsb  9. 

''  Like  a  eongregation  of  spotted  tigers,  in  the  town 
in  midmost  of  the  ^am^a-encirded  upland  plain 
they  take  possession  of  the  assembled  herds,  and  round  about 
stand  steadfetst  to  repel  all  who  would  set  them  free.*' 

§  10.     The  Fight  around  the  Herds. 

Now  muster  on  all  sides  the  clansmen  of   the  attacked 
people  wearing  wreaths  of  Karanthai  {sjr/6€!n^ ,  a  species 

of  BaM,  bearing  a  dark  purple  flower).  This  wreath  is 
worn  by  the  bands  that  come  forth  to  rescue  the  stolen 
cattle  and  repel  the  raiders.  The  whole  subject  is  more 
fully  treated  in  the  second  Padalatn, 

Ybrsb  10. 

*'  Those,  who  came  to  retake  the  herds  from  the  raiding  host, 

have  fEdlen ; 
the  vultures  have  swooped  down  upon  the  corpses  of  the 

slain; 
their  dark  clouds  are  like  those  of  the  arrows  reeking  with 

blood, 
that  the  foemen,  fearful  as  those  of  the  cruel  bowman  death, 

have  sent  forth.'' 

§  11.     The  Cattle  driven  off  over  the  Wolds. 

The  raiders,  to  elude  pursuit,  drive  off  the  herd  quietly 
through  wild  unfrequented  paths. 

Ybrsb  11. 

"  <  Let  the  cattle  graze,  and  rest  awhile  in  quiet  companionship ' : 
thus  spake  the  bow-bearing,  jewel-ankleted  hero,  though 

he  saw 
the  rescuing  host  rushing  after,  like  water  from  a  lofty  hill ; 
and  so  they  paused  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  crags.'' 


•  It 


1   • 
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§  14.     Division  of  the  Spoils. 

The  raided  herds  of   cattle  are  distributed  among  the 
Buccessfol  soldiers  according  to  each  one's  deserts. 

YlBSB   14. 

**  To  those  who  oyercame  with  their  glittering  swords, — 
to  those  who  sought  out  as  spies,  and  brought  back  the  tale, — 
to  the  ddlfnl  ones  that  interpreted  the  flavouring  omens, — 
they  divide  the  herds  of  cattle  in  the  little  town." 

§  15.     The  Feast. 

The  warriors  with  jewelled  anklets,  that  tinkle  as  they 
walky  drink  '  toddy/  and  dance  rejoicing. 

Vbbsb  15. 

''The  aspect  of  the  maidens,  sweet  of  speech  and  fair  as 
Lakshmif 
fills  with  pleasing  pains  the  warrior's  soul ! 
The  gladness  of  the  intoxicating  draught  departs,  as  does 
the  anger  against  his  foes  from  out  his  souL" 

Love  is  lord  of  all  I 

§  16.     Gifts. 

The  spoils  acquired  in  the  raid  are  lavishly  bestowed  on 
all  that  ask. 

Yersb  16. 

''  The  wealth  brought  back  from  the  battlefield  by  the  warriors 
that  flinched  not  in  the  strife,  but  bent  their  bows, 
has  become  the  price  paid  for  the  fiery  drink 
by  musicians,  drummers,  singers,  and  singing  women." 

§  17.     £xtra  Rewards. 

To  those  who  as  scouts  explored  beforehand  the  scene 
of  the  fierce  strife  they  give  more  honour  than  they  take 
unto  themselves. 
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17. 

but  night  and  day 
ost,  and  brought  us  newi, 
to  others  surely  is  due, 
teit»  that  slays  the  fiery  foe !  *' 

}  !£.    TW  MHmumble  Prognoiticators. 

s  gt^na  to  thooe  who  faithfully  expounded 


18. 

with  minds  intent  upon  our  foemen's 
jiBaoK  At  fiiTOuring  signs,  and  sounds  that  gave 


:dtfik  wt  4f  vIaI  i»  strictly  due  as  their  share;  to  each  give 
jMT  «M«^  mA  vUnrs  large,  distended  with  milk!  '* 

§  19.     The  Drummer, 

r^v>  ^^--^ux*?!^  o:  the  old  man  who  beats  the  drum,  according 
•.     v^vx^rril   vCci:om.   tor   the   jewel-ankleted  warriors,    are 

Verse  19. 

ytK  »^  j«a*i$in?**  grandsire  his  grandsire's  grandsire 
>^^  ^^  i:rutt  •     For  my  father  his  father  did  the  same ; 
tc  W  t^  ^^    Ft>»n  duties  of  his  clan  he  has  not  swerved : 
^^^u    ^^t^  ^^   ^^^   <^®  other  cup  of  palm-tree's    purest 

V'>v>  v^^>o>*it»i:  ^"MiT  ;P.y.X.,  290)  illustrating  this  section 
v  %  , M^u.'sNi  to  5i:e  ;*iiciont  poetess  Avvaiyar  : — 

^>  ';^     ^   ^^sN!<^  c'rArior  drawu  by  angry  elephants 
X  vsvuNVNv  *.u  iii«*  tr:*y»  jvur  out  tor  him  the  palm-wune. 
^  ^x  u  .U5  5^  tc^t>.vr»  iu  dervv  fight,  when  spears  flew  thick, 
..\\i  ,vi*'<N^*u*  **  the  workman's  pincers, 
..v.v>*x^  \<  '''^^  ^^^"J^^  ^^^^*  father's  father! 
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He,  too,  with  valour  filled,  instinct  with  glory  of  his  race, 
shall,  like  palm-leaves  that  screen  from  sun's  fierce  rays, 
hide  thy  head  from  the  spear  hurled  at  it/'  ^ 

§  20.     I7ie  Demoness  Kottavai. 

Here  they  celebrate  the  never-failing  grace  of  her  who 
protects  the  warlike  host,  whose  glory  never  grows  dim. 

Ybbsb  20. 

"  Her  beautsous  banner  bears  the  lion's  form.    Her  hand 
the  golden  parrot  grasps  and  bounding  stag. 
A  countless  host  of  demons  round  her  press — great  EbUavail 
When  we  designed  the  attack  on  the  foeman's  fort, 
she  went  before  our  host,  and  made  foes  flee ! " 

§  21.     The  Devil-Dance. 

The  damsels,  with  flawless  jewels  decked,  dance  the  mystic 
dance  with  Velan,^  now  the  deed  is  done.  This  is  called  the 
Vallai  Dance. 

Vb&sb  21. 

''  Bid  the  black-throated  One '  behold,  he  would  rejoice ; 
it  is  the  dance  performed  for  the  dart-hurling  Murugan 
by  warrior  and  by  jewel-bearing  lovely  maid, 
with  fragrant  garlands  dight.*' 


The  following  (P.N.N.,  257)  gives  a  portrait  of  the  leader 
of  the  cattle- raid.  It  is  somewhat  confused,  but  belongs  to 
the  VEDCHI  Padalam :— 

Call  thi  Milkmaids! 

"  Softly  he  treads  as  though  pebbles  were  in  his  sandals ; 
huge  his  paunch  and  broad  his  chest, 
bright  his  eye,  and  beard  bristly  as  the  mountain-side, 
his  cheeks  hang  down  like  dewlaps  I 

1  <*  He  will  coyer  thy  head  in  the  day  of  battle." 
'   Velan  e  spearman. 
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Who  is  this  that  thus  cometh  with  his  bow  P    A  fearful 

sight ! 
Look  close,  he  doth  not  come  from  far  ; 
he  is  not  one  whose  fort  is  in  the  wilderness. 
At  early  dawn  he  watched  the  course  of  the  foeman's 

herds, 
pointed  them  out  with  his  hand,  numbered  them, 
and  with  his  bow  drove  off  the  would-be  rescuers  ! 
The  herd  is  large,  but  what  the  gain 
if  those  who  milk  with  white  large-mouthed  vessels, 
and  who  churn,  are  not  at  hand." 


These  twenty-one  verses  form  the  whole  Padalam  com- 
memorating the  incidents  of  the  cattle-raid. 


PADALAM   II. 

The  Karanthai  "Wreath,  or  the  Rescuers. 

This  is  a  wreath  of  basil  or  tula^i,  a  sacred  plant  of  several 
species  having  dark  purple  flowers,  contrasting  with  the 
bright  crimson  of  the  Vedchi  of  the  former  Padalam.  This 
Karanthai  wreath  was  worn  by  those  who  went  forth  to 
oppose  the  raiders  and  rescue  the  herds.  In  P.N.N,  there 
are  eleven  lyrics  referred  to  this  Tinai» 

%  1.     The  Karanthai. 

Here  the  owners  of  the  herds  with  their  chaplets  of  dark 
purple  flowers  rush  forth  to  the  rescue. 

Versb  22. 
''  The  crowding  warriors  crown  their  heads  with  garlands  of 

karanthai f 

and  go  forth  to  rescue  the  herds  the  foeman  drives  away ; 
as  though  one  should  bring  back  the  souls  of  dwellers  on  earth 
begirt  by  the  sounding  sea,  after  death  has  devoured  them.'* 
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§  2,     Th€  Summons* 

The  people  whose  herds  are  being  driven  away  are  bidden 
relinquish  their  occupations  and  haste  to  the  rescue. 

Ybbsb  23. 

"The  jewel-ankleted  heroes,  the  fierce  bowmen, 

ihey  who  wield  the  spear,  men  terrible  to  sight,  who  fear  not 
death  in  their  fierce  anger, — all  hear  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
and  go  to  rescue  the  flocks  which  the  Vedchi-chapleted  have 

ji-]i.ui-Li„ji  M4r** 

cameu  on. 

§  3.     The  Rescuers  on  the  Track. 

Only  those  unfit  for  war  remain  in  the  town;  the  rest, 
boiling  with  fierce  wrath,  follow  the  track  of  the  raiders. 

Yebsb  24. 

**  Tlije  oonch-shell  sounds,  with  the  mighty  horn,  and  instru-* 

ments  of  music ; 
^^jcimed  with  peacock  feathers,  and  roused  by  the  roll  of  the 

loud  drum, 
^^l^e  Rescuers  arise,  and  over  the  fiery  desert  make  their  way, 
^f>Uowing  the  tracks  of  the  cattle, — spears  glistening  like 

the  sun.** 

§  25.     The  Doubtful  Fight. 

^^I^ey  draw  near  the  raiders,  surround  them,  attack  them 
^^t-t  fearful  energy,  and  a  battle  with  many  changeful 
^^tunes  is  fought. 

Vbrbb  25. 

l4ke  a  multitude  of  tigers  or  lions  or  warrior-elephants, 
fiUl  of  power  and  wrath  and  honourable  shame  and  glorious 

resolve 
they  shout,  and  hasten  on,  as  they  hear 
tlie  raiders*  defiant  cry; — and  so  the  battle  rages.'* 


i 
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The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  speak  of  the  gloiy 
of  the  individual  heroes  on  either  side.  They  fall  fighting 
to  the  last  full  of  enthusiasm.  But  we  shall  henceforth 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  specimen  verses. 

§  13.     The  Glory  of  the  King. 

The  praise  is  sung  of  the  Marravan  king,  a  valiant 
swordsman. 

Ybbsb  34. 

«  «  •  «  • 

'<  They  truly  live  who  yield  their  lives  fighting  against  the 
foe  in  the  fierce  battle  amid  the  flash,  of  swords  and  the 
whirling  of  the  spear !  '* 

§  14.     The  Heroic  Race. 

The  praises  of  the  heroes  of  tried  valour  and  of  ancient 
race. 

Versb  35. 

"  The  men  of  ancient  race  that  appear  foremost  in  the  fight 
wielding  their  swords ;  who  stand  as,  in  the  universal 
deluge,  some  mountain-top  rises  firm  amid  the  fiood; — 
what  wonder  if  their  glory  lives  when  all  falsehoods  have 
passed  away ! " 

Thus  ends  the  chapter  of  the  Rescue. 

We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  lyrics  in  the  Purra- 
ndnnurru  seem  to  have  been  composed  from  the  hints  given 
in  these  verses;  or  it  may  be  that  from  those  lyrics  this  more 
systematized  work  has  arisen.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are 
closely  connected,  and  must  be  studied  together.  Thus 
P.N.N. ,  259,  evidently  refers  to  an  incident  in  the  attempted 
rescue.  The  rescuers  are  in  sight  of  the  raided  flocks,  but 
the  raiders  themselves  are  not  seen ;  the  bard  cries  out  to  the 
angry  pursuers  : — 

"  See'st  not  the  ambushed  Marravars  with  well-strung  bows, 
hid  in  the  jungle  vast  amid  the  leafy  trees, 
who  while  the  raided  cattle  move,  move  not  with  them ! 


I 

I 
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Stay,  stay,  all  honour  to  thy  glorious  soul !     0  thou 
whose  foot  the  hero's  jewelled  anklet  wears,  by  whose  side 
glistens  the  sword  resplendent,  whose  steeds, 
quivering  with  eagerness,  shake  like  the  priestess'  frame 
1)efore  the  demon  shrine,  when  Murugan  inspires  her  soul ! " 

Here  we  have  an  instructive  glimpse  of  the  current  demon 
orship,  with  the  agitated  priestess  dancing  wildly  before 
tlie  image  of  the  hill-god.  This  may  be  seen  daily  even 
yet  in  the  South. 


Cattle-lifting  is  a  chief  topic  in  all  these  poems.     It  was 

^te    beginning  of  warfare :  the  Raid  was  followed  by  the 

^^^^eue,  and  these  by  the  organized  Invasion  of  the  enemy's 

country  (for  which  another   wreath   was  assumed).      This 

^^d    to  the  systematic  defence,  and   the  defenders  assumed 

^  different  wreath.     The  siege  and  protection  of  forts  each 

demanded   its   appropriate    garland.      Then    came    war    in 

9^neral,   and   for   that   another   wreath    was    b  »rne.      And 

^^ally,  the  victors  who  had  gained  supremacy  had  another 

^^^""©ath,   which   they   wore    as    the  proud    token   of    their 

"^ctory.     Thus  our  work  relates  to  the  expeditions  in  which 

^«e8e  eight  different  chaplets  were  worn  by  the  combatants. 

^me  interesting  chapters  follow  in  which  kings  and  their 

attributes,  and   miscellaneous   matters   connected   with  the 

life  of  the  people,  are  illustrated.      It  is  from  these,  as  has 

"®eii  said,  that  the  authors  of  the  Kurral,  the  Naladiyar, 

^d  other,  lesser  poets  drew  much  of  their  material.      It 

^^t  be  evident,  therefore,  that  in  many  respects  the  work 

^®   are  now  concerned   with  is  an  introduction   to  almost 

the  ^hole  of  the  genuine  poetry  of  the  Tamil  language. 

Tlie  thorough  exposition  of  these  chapters,  which  reveal 
^  Us  the  South  Indian  primitive  tribes  making  war  with 
^^e  another  from  their  hill  fortresses,  would  require  a  volume. 
*^  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  there  were  three 
8^^t  kingdoms  of  the  South — the  Pandiyan,  with  Madura 
**  its  capital;  the  Qera,  with  Karur  as  its  centre;  and 
Qora,   with    TJrraiyur    as    its    chief  town.      (JSee   my 

f.x.A.8.  1899.  16 
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Naladiyar,  p.  414;  and  here,  verses  240-3.)  But  besides 
these,  almost  every  little  hill  had  its  chieftain,  who  some- 
times considered  himself  subject  to  one  or  other  of  the 
great  powers,  but  generally  was  independent,  and  sometimes 
even  fought  against  them.  These  petty  chieftains  were  for 
the  most  part  of  lower  caste,  if  indeed  caste  distinctions 
were  really  recognized  among  them.  In  the  greater  king- 
doms Brahmanical  influence  was  predominant,  and  was 
gradually  leavening  the  whole  South. 

The  chief  tribe  of  what  we  may  call  the  aborigines  were 
the  Marravar,  or  'men  of  violence,'  as  the  name  signifies. 
They  often  fought  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  greater 
kings.  They  still  form  a  very  great  part  of  the  population 
of  the  extreme  South,  and  have  no  small  share  of  the  rude 
qualities  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Demoness  whom  they  worship  was  called  KoUavai[^20], 
*  the  Victorious  One '  [in  Malayalim,  Kotti].  She  was  evidently 
the  object  of  worship  among  the  oldest  peoples  of  the  South, 
and  is  the  great  Demoness  whose  worship  is  performed  under 
many  names  in  the  Devil  temples  which  are  still  found 
in  every  southern  village.  The  Brahmans  have  transferred 
her  attributes  to  Uma,  the  wife  of  Qivan^  and  call  her  Durgd, 
with  whom  she  is  now  quite  confounded.^  There  was  also 
a  divinity,  the  Hill-god  of  all  the  South,  who  is  represented 
as  being  the  son  of  KoUavai,  His  name  is  Murxigan^  'the 
Fragrant  One.'  And  he  has  been  received  into  the  Hindu 
Pantheon  and  invested  with  the  attributes  of  KdrUikeyan, 
the  warrior  son  of  Qivan,  and  is  so  regarded  by  nearly  all 
the  rural  tribes.  Originally  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brahmanical  deities.  The 
student  who  would  form  an  independent  opinion  on  these 
subjects  must  read  these  verses  in  the  original,  comparing 
them  with  the  Purra-ndnnurru,  and  with  the  Tol-Kappyam 
{Porul,  56-60),  and  with  chapter  1  of  the  Pattu-pattu  ('  ten 
lyrics ').      Good  editions  of  all  these  have  been  issued  by 

^  The  whole  history  of  the  myths  connected  with  Durgd  and  many  kindred 
subiectfl  should  be  stuuied  in  Muir's  **  Sanskrit  Texts,*'  vol.  iv,  with  references 
to  the  Tery  complete  index. 
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(^dmindfhaiyar,  and  Tdmotharam  Pillai^  veteran  scholars,  whose 

learning  and  industry  are  worthy  of  all  praise.      Of  these 

works  it  is  hoped  that  some  account  may  hereafter  be  given. 

The  dances  in  honour  of  these  divinities,  and  especially  of 

Murugan^   are   many,   and  are  still   performed.     The  late 

lamented  Sundaram  PiUai^  in  an  article  published  in  the 

Madras  Christian  College  Magazine,  March,  1891,  has  given 

*D  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  Pattu-pdltu,  and 

he  a^yg :  <<  It  seems  not  altogether  impossible  that  Murugan 

^fi*    originally  a  Dravidian  deity ;   and  that  in  the  course 

of   t;ime,   when  Aryan    civilization   found   it  expedient  to 

adoj^t  the  cult  of  the   independent  nations  over  which  it 

cane  to    exercise    its   influence,   a    place    in    the   Puranio 

mytiliology  was  found   for  the  war  god  of  the  Tamils,  as 

tranflsformed  and  embellished  by  Aryan    genius,  just  as  in 

more  recent  times  Buddhistic  institutions  and  even  Buddha 

hiiEiself,  under  the  name  of  Sasta,  came  to  be  absorbed  into 

Bralimanism." 

E^erhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  *  developments '  that 
caa  be  found  anywhere  is  that  of  the  idea  of  this  Devil- 
dance  as  seen  to  this  day  in  the  South,  into  the  really 
beautiful  idea  of  Qi van's  mystic  dance  giving  life  and 
blessing  to  the  whole  created  universe.  This,  most  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  Origin  of  the  dance  in  Tillai.    [See  Nal.,  16  ] 


I 


PADALAM   III. 

The  Vafiji  Wreath,  or  Invasion  of  the  Enemy's 

Territories. 

"^ids  such  as  have  been  described  naturally  lead  to  syste- 

malic  invasions  of  the  territories  of  those  who  have  proved 

themselves   such   troublesome  and   treacherous  neighbours. 

Tne  injured  king  now  declares  war,  or  makes  war  without 

decUring  it ;  while  he  and  his  warriors,  binding  the  Vafj/i 

trreatliB  upon  their  brows,  go  forth  with  their  fourfold  full 
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array  of  elephants,  chariots,  horses,  and  infantry.  The 
Va^fi  is  the  general  name  for  any  creeping  plant,  such  as 
is  found  on  all  the  mountain  slopes.  This  particular  wreath 
is  represented  as  composed  of  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  the  plant  is  one  whose  leaves  are  green  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  race  the  fire  of  whose  valour 
is  never  extinguished.  It  is  curious  that  Vanji  has  become 
the  poetical  name  of  Karur,  the  Qera  capital,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Qera  kings,  of  whom  twelve  are  celebrated 
in  the  P.N.N.,  were  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  their 
invasions  of  neighbouring  territories.  Being  for  the  most 
part  mountaineers,  their  energy  was  resistless,  and  we  may 
add  that  their  wrath  was  implacable.  Thus  in  P.N.N.,  4, 
the  great  poet  Paranar  sings  of  one  of  these  expeditions, 
and  his  song  is  a  specimen  of  very  many  in  the  same 
work.  He  celebrates  the  sword,  the  jewelled  anklet,  the 
capacious  shield,  the  fiery  charger,  the  resistless  elephant, 
and  the  towering  banner-crowned  chariot  of  a  king;  and 
thus  concludes : — 

*'  Like  the  ruddy  sun  arising  over  the  dark  sea, 
art  thou  in  thy  beauty,  0  king ! 

And  therefore,  the  land  of  them  that  provoked  thy  wrath 
shall  ceaseless  mourn,  foodless,  and  helpless, 
like  the  tender  infant  forsaken  by  its  mother  !  " 

§  1.     The  Invasion, 

The  king  puts  on  the  unfading  Vahji  wreath,  and  con- 
templates the  subjugation  of  the  enemy's  land. 

[The  invasion  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  whole 
southern  seaboard  by  the  famous  Pandyan  Nedum  Qeriyan 
is  related  in  P.  Pattu,  vi,  149,  etc.] 

Yersb  36. 

'*  Like  young  bulls  red-eyed 
the  youthful  warriors  bend  their  bows, 
with  glistening  eyes,  longing  for  the  battle-feast ;  and  so 
put  on  the  Vanji  wreath,  to  subdue  the  unsubdued." 
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§  2.     The  Invading  Hosts. 

The  heroes  arise  in  their  wrath,  brandishing  their  bright 
swords,  amid  the  trumpeting  of  the  elephant-hosts. 

Ybbsb  37. 

'*  The  drmns  somid  out  like  the  roaring  of  the  angry  sea ! 
Wreathed  with  the  Fafiji  the  valiant  bands  rush  on. 
In  the  midst  of  the  glittering  bands,  like  the  eternal  fires, 
the  elephants  madly  rush  like  blaok  clouds  in  the  rainy  sky.** 

The  following  verses  speak  of  the  uplifting  of  the  banner, 
and  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword.  KoUavai  is  again 
introduced  as  putting  to  flight  the  enemy's  forces. 

§  6.     The  Model  Hero. 

Vbrsb  41. 

"  Ton  ask  how  the  hero  distinguishes  himself : 
foremost  mid  his  kinsmen's  hosts,  he  emulates  the 
prowess  of  the  bravest.    Like  fire  he  penetrates  the 
foeman*s  ranks:  these  are  the  deeds  of  the  jewel-ankleted 
hero.** 

§  8.     Woe  to  the  Conquered. 

The  soldiers  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  the  land  they 
overrun. 

Yersb  43. 

"  The  lotus-like  eyes  of  the  warrior,  whose  breast  bears 
the  warlike  wreath,  are  wet  with  tears, 
as   he   exclaims:    'They  perish,  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all 

beholders, — 
they  who  erewhile  rode  forth  with  garlands  gay, 
with  glistening  eyes,  and  sound  of  warriors*  cars.*  '* 

§  9.     The  Rewards. 

As  they  come  to  distribute  the  spoil,  the  question  arises, — 
who  of  the  foe  shall  be  spared  P 
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•  ■ 

VsiibB  60. 

J' Where  palaces  like  mountains  reared  their  heads,  the  roar 
sf  the  consnming  fire  is  heard.    Wild  jangle  plants  grow 
ttumg  the  mins.    The  conqueror  rides  glorious  on  his  lofty  car, 
mind  which  triumphing  hosts  flow  like  a  mighty  sea !  '* 


These  desolating  wars  account  for  the  multitudes  of 
iisaerted  strongholds  whose  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and 
hr  the  ooraparative  sparseness  of  the  population  at  the 
period  when  authentic  history  begins.  In  P.N.N,  twelve 
Ifrics  refer  to  this  chapter.  In  all  the  poems  there  is  a  note 
of  an  oft-times  savage  ferocity.  These  old  Dravidians  were 
great  and  most  implacable  warriors  ! 

^^hatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  government 
inEcicr  the  Pax  Britannica  by  peevish  and  restless  partisans, 
▼o  eee  that  the  idea  of  a  Pax  Tamuiiensis  is  a  myth. 


PADALAM  IV. 

'^'^B  Kanji  Padalam,  or  the  Defence  of  the  Kingd(»m. 

-Rie  Kanji  is  the   Ulmus  integri/o/ia,  or  elm -tree,  and  its 

**iage  was  dark.     Its  flowers  and  leaves  formed  the  wreaths 

^^14    by  the  defenders  of   an  invaded  country,  and    were 

Pposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  stubborn  resolve  to  conquer 
^     ^ie.     This    most    generally    ended  in  the  death    of  the 

*^8    and   the   overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and    hence    the 

'^'Jie  word    (Kafiji)  is   used  for  the  wreath  of   a  minstrel 

^^^  inculcates  moral  precepts,  and  more  especially  dwells 

^^  the  instability  of  worldly  things.     The  word  Kanji  has 

^^U%  become  a  synonym  for  *  sober  counsel/  and  some  of  the 

^*^iei  under  this  heading  have  nothing  paiticular  to  do  with 
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war.  The  great  example  of  this  is  the  Madura-Kaoji,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  life  of  the  Paj^diyan, 
Talai-Alanganatta  Qeruvendra  Nedum  Qeriyan. 

§  1.     The  Kanji  Wreath. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  country  put  on  wreaths  of 
the  Kdfl/i,  and  retire  to  make  a  last  stand  in  their  mountain 
fortresses. 

Yessb  61. 

*' '  Since  there  is  no  longer  any  band  to  withstand  the  foe  upon 
the  plain, 
at  least  we  can  die  on  the  heights  of  our  native  hills ! ' 
So  saying,  intent  upon  the  defence  of  their  little  mountain 

homes, 
the  warriors  assume  the  JTan/V  wreath." 

The  following  verses  in  the  chapter  illustrate  the  fierceness 
of  the  final  struggle.  Marvels  of  bravery  are  related.  .The 
heroes  fall ;  their  wives  perish  with  them ;  the  warrior 
rips  open  his  wounds  and  dies  on  the  plain ;  demons  and 
demonesses  brood  over  the  gory  battlefields,  sometimes 
helping  and  sometimes  destroying  the  dying  men ;  much 
toddy  is  consumed,  libations  to  the  great  demoness  are 
poured  out,  and  a  universal  wail  is  heard. 

§  19.     The  Elegy. 

Praise  and  pity  mingle  in  the  song  as  the  heroes  ascend  to 
the  paradise  of  the  valiant. 

Verse  80. 

''  He  was  the  raft  on  which  his  people  staled  over  the  sea 
of  battle !    He  was  a  pillar  amongst  the  mighty !    He  was 
the  life  of  his  town,  and  of  the  world !    The  door 
of  charitable  d^eds  has  been  closed  by  the  spear 
that  tore  open  our  leader's  breast ! '' 
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In.  r.N.N.  there  are  forty-one  lyrics,  of  which  this  gives 
the  keynote. 

Ot;lier  topics  are  introduced,  but  the  chapter  ends  with  the 
'  cri^abing  defeat '  and,  it  would  seem,  the  extermination  of 
the  conquered  people. 


PADALAM  V. 
THE    DEFENCE    OF    THE    FORT. 

Thb  Nochi  Wreath. 

Tile  next  chapter  speaks  of  the  defence  of  hill-forts, 
^^en  hostile  kings  besieged  a  fort  its  defenders  were 
accustomed  to  assume  a  wreath  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  a  wild  creeper  called  the  Nochi,  or  'Vitex  Nirgundi.' 
There  are  many  species  of  the  Vi(ex,  which  is  often  called 
the  *  five-leaved  chaste  tree '  (see  Ainslie's  "  Materia  Medica," 
^ol.  ii,  p.  252).  The  flowers  are  of  a  pure,  pale-bluish 
colour,  and  have  a  pleasant  fragrance.  This  flower  is  very 
celebrated  in  Tamil  songs.  The  poet  Mo9i-9attanar  has 
^ng  of  it  very  sweetly  (P.N.N.,  271,  272) : 

l-«ike  linked  gems  are  Nochi' 8  curling  ringlets  blue ! 

•°*^d  all  the  flowering  trees  is  none  whose  tender  hue 

^  fills  the  soul  with  love  as  thine,  whose  blooming  wreath 

''^^ix  see  the  youthful  maiden's  slender  form  ensheathe, 

^^  the  wide  guarded  city, — sight  beloved  of  all. 

And  when  fierce  enemies  attack  the  moated  wall, 

A  he  warriors  on  their  brows  thy  flowers  defiant  show, 

"^  Bign  they  shield  their  virgin  fort  from  every  foe." 

At  ^as  the  symbol  of  chastity,  and  those  that  wore  these 

^^^tlia  were  pledged  to  keep   their  fort  inviolate.      The 

"^^P^  fortress  guarded   by  warriors   so  adorned,   laughed 

^  at  Its  foes.     Much  of  romance  mingled  with  the  ferocity  of 

^^  ancient  days  1 
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§  1.      The  Nochi. 

keroes  go  forth  to  guard  their  turret-crowned  battU 
whence  archers  shoot  forth  their  deadly  arrows. 


of  tke^ 
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famous  king  of  Madura,  Ukkira'perU'Varuthi,  of  whom 
something  will  be  said  in  the  analysis  of  the  P.N.N.  The 
poet  Mulam-kirar  of  Aiyiir  enumerates  the  parts  of  the 
fortification  :  ''  There  was,  first  of  all,  a  moat  so  deep  that 
it  reached  down  to  the  abodes  of  the  demons ;  next,  there 
was  a  wall  that  rose  up  to  the  heavens ;  this  was  crowned 
with  turrets  from  which  the  archers  shot  forth  their  arrows ; 
there  was  an  impervious  wood  that  surrounded  all;  and 
there  were  numerous  small  forts  at  every  angle." 

The  chapter  contains  the  usual  praises  of  the  king  and 
his  warriors,  relates  how  they  fell  fighting  to  the  last :  "  they 
desired  not,  these  lions  in  the  fight,  to  guard  their  bodies 
or  their  lives."  There  is  also  a  hint  that  these  sieges  were 
often  the  result  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  leader  of  the  besieging  army. 


PADALAM  VI. 

THE  BESIEGERS :     ATTACKING  ENEMIES'  STRONGHOLDS. 

The  UiHmi  Wreath.     [Venba,  95-126.] 

When  an  array  marched  to  besiege  a  fort  they  wore 
a  wreath  of  the  XJrrinai  {Oet*ua  la?iatar),  a  species  of  cotton- 
plant,  which  is  mentioned  in  P.N.N.,  50,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  *  golden  shoots,'  and  to  belong  to  the  'Western 
Country.'  This  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  our  heroes  in 
derision,  implying  the  worthlessness  and  weakness  of  the 
fort  they  went  to  seize.  There  is  little  remarkable  in  this 
chapter.  We  are  told  in  it  that  sheep  were  ofiered  in 
sacrifice  by  the  combatants ;  the  exploits  of  Vishnu,  who 
stormed  a  fort  called  Virago,  are  celebrated  ;  as  also  those  of 
Qivan  (as  above).  The  encircling  wood  is  cut  down;  the 
besiegers  make  rafts  on  which  they  pass  the  moat ;  scaling 
ladders  are  applied  to  the  wall ;  the  besiegers  leap  down 
into  the  area;  tremendous  fights  take  place;  and  the  fort 
is  taken. 
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§  23.     XTtterly  tmste. 

This  relates  how  the  conquerors,  yoking  asses,  plough  up 
the  foundations  of  the  fort,  and  sow  worthless  jungle  plants 
upon  the  spot. 

Vebsb  120. 

<<  The  beautiful  homes  with  pictured  walls  are  levelled  with 
the  dust; 
asses  are  yoked  to  plough  up  the  soil  with  spears ; 
while  worthless  plants  are  sown  on  the  foundations. 
Thus  rages  the  conquering  king !  ** 

Other  verses  tell  how  there  is  a  solemn  washing  of  their 
blood-stained  swords  in  sacred  waters,  and  their  presentation 
as  offerings.  The  conqueror  is  solemnly  wedded  to  the 
newly-acquired  country  ;  neighbouring  kings  bring  tribute ; 
and  the  chapter  ends  with  universal  submission :  **  They 
make  a  desert  and  they  call  it  peace." 

This  subject  is  formally  discussed  in  Tol-Kdppyam,  Peru], 
66-68,  pp.  135-146.  An  admirable  illustration  of  it  is 
found  in  P.  Pattu,  vi,  149,  etc. 


PADALAM  Yll. 
WAR    IN    GENERAL. 

The    Tumhai    Wreath. 

When  a  king  contemplated  an  offensive  war  he  assumed 
a  wreath  of  the  especial  war-flower,  the  tumhai  {Phlomia 
Indica).     This  is  celebrated  in  Sanskrit  as  the  drmia, 

§  1.     The  Wreath. 

Vbrsb  127. 

**The  king,  whose  war-drum  sounds  like  unceasing  thunder 
from  the  stormy  clouds, 
contemplates  war  that  shall  bedew  the  battlefields  with  blood* 
He  has  put  on  the  warlike  tumhai  wreath,  and  leads  forth 
his  hosts  eager  for  the  glorious  strife." 
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To  these  old  kings  the  excitement  of  war  was  a  necessity 
of  life ;  it  was  only  thus  that  the  monotony  of  existence 
eould  be  relieved.  Tet  the  horrors  of  war  are  much  dwelt 
iipon  in  these  verses,  and  the  king  is  represented  as 
liesitating,  and  only  deciding  upon  battle  when  its  necessity 
was  apparent.  The  twenty-five  verses  of  the  chapter 
present;,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  many  of  the 
strikiixg  incidents  of  ancient  war. 

§  2.     Presents  to  the  Troops. 

Tho    king  heaps  upon  his  chosen  warriors  gifts  so  that 
*"®y  &o  forth  joyously  under  his  banner. 

Ybrsb  128. 

* 

(I 


of  victory,  lands,  precious  treasure,  fetrms, 
Bi^ux'derous  elephants,  and  horses,— the  king  distributes. 
^^im  enemies,  the*  strong  in  horses  and  chariots,  tremble  when 
^^y  liear  of  the  movements  of  the  jewel-bearing  king.'* 

§  3.     Can  the  fight  not  be  prevented  ? 
"^fh  armies  are  brave :  might  it  not  be  well  to  avoid  a 

Yebsb  129. 

"^boixid  these  warriors  meet  on  the  demon-haunted  battle- 
ground 
^^d  i^ith  their  polished  spears  begin  the  fight, 
^  '^vill  prove  the  saying  false,  that '  glory  of  the  king 
^  guardianship  of  human  lives.* " 

^i^ises  are  now  sung  of  the  elephants,  the  horses,  the 
g^Uant  heroes,  and  the  war  chariots. 

§  9.     The  Bard's  Eulogy. 

^e  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  bards  on  the  battle- 
Md  bum  or  bury  the  dead  with  appropriate  songs  of  praise. 
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Ye&sb  137. 

*^  The  tender  spouse,  the  mother,  the  children  know  not  this ! 
Upon  the  battle  plain  the  fiery  piles  are  lit,  the  death  songs 

snng! 
Heroes  who  fell  beneath  the  elephants  they  slew 
have  gone  to  banquet  with  the  heroes'  gods ! '' 

While  demon  shapes  like  fantastic  shadows  dance  before, 
behind,  and  around,  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  slain  heroes 
are  carried  home. 

§  23.     Joj/  mingled  with  wailing. 

The  wife,  seeing  the  body  of  her  husband  covered  with 
glorious  wounds,  and  still  grasping  the  sword,  weeps  with 
proud  joy. 

Verse  151. 

^'Even  death  is  abashed,  for  here  is  valour  greater  than  his 
own! 

The  wife  takes  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  her  dead  warrior ; 
and,  watching  his  calm  triumphant  repose,  i%  glad  as  she 
bedews  his  breast  with  tears.'* 

This  ends  up  with  her  voluntary  death. 

§  25.     All  died  glorioushj. 

They  perish  not ;  their  renown  is  established  for  ever, 
though  they  lie  strewn  over  the  battlefield. 

Verse  154. 

'^  They  urged  a  stubborn  fight  alone ;  the  two  kings  fell, 
grasping  still  their  spears ;  the  earth  is  desolate  ! 
Swiftly  their  wives  uprose,  and  threw  themselves  into  the 

fiames. 
Behold,  even  fierce  death  himself  is  satisfied/' 

This  last  verse  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  history 
referred  to  in  P.N.N. ,  62,  63.  There  the  kings  were  the 
Qeran  prince   Kudakko-Nedum-Qeralathan,   and   his   rival 
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the  ^oran  Peruvirral  Killi,  who  fell  on  the  same  battlefield. 
Tbeir  deaths  were  sung  by  the  poets  Kardttalaiydr  and 
Paranar, 

There  is  power  and  pathos  in  the  following  dirge,  by  the 
former  of  these  : — 

P.N.N.,  62. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  defiant  valour  of  these   rival 

kings  P 
Demon- Furies  probe  deep  the  wounds  of  the  fallen  heroes, 
^«^hile  with  bloody  hands  tbey  besmear  their  dishevelled 

locks, 
and  hovering  round  display  their  blood-stained  forms. 
^^ith  sullen  sound  the  death-drums  moan,  while  demons 

dance. 
The  kings  themselves  raging  with  heroic  wrath  are  fallen, 
and  lie  amid  the  vultures  that  devour  the  slain. 
"he  victory- vaunting  kingly  canopies  are  low,  the  drums 
that  crewhile  announced  the  leaders*  glory  and  their  sway, 

lie  broken  there. 
^^^T*   the  field,  where  myriads  fought,  a  fearsome   stillness 

broods, 
-*■  he  heroes'  wives  on  dainties  feast  no  more,  nor  bathe 
^^    perfumed  waters,  but  lie  dead  on  the  bosoms  of  their 

lords. 
hey  have  gone  to  feast  in  the  world  of  the  gods, 
^ho  wear  unfading  wreaths  from  the  tree  of  Immortality, — 
^hose  eyes  slumber  not, — who  eat  ambrosial  food, 
^^t  the  glory  of  the  heroes  live  for  aye  !  ** 

-•'^e  site  of  this  famous  battle  is  unknown,  but  it  is  often 
referred  to  in  old  Tamil  verse. 
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PADALAM   VIII. 
THE      CONQUEROR. 

The  Vdgai  Wreath. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  vdgai  {Mimosa  flectuona)^ 
which  are  white,  were  worn  by  victorious  kings,  or  any  who 
won  prizes  in  a  competition.  This  chapter  contains  thirty- 
four  verses,  and  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  without 
plan  or  purpose ;  but  it  indicates  the  course  of  conduct 
which  entitles  anyone,  of  any  caste  or  class,  to  the  praise 
of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  probably  of  later  introduction. 
There  are  more  conquests  than  men  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Peace  has  its  victories,  more  worthy  of  the  Vagai  than 
those  of  war.  A  few  of  these  verses,  more  artificial  than 
the  preceding,  throw  light  upon  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  these  I  have  given. 

Much  of  this  is  from  Manu  (or  similar  works),  and  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Brahman  code  into  the  South.  We  have 
here  the  four  castes,  Kshattriyas,  Brahmans,  Yaisyas,  and 
Qudras. 

§  2.     The  King*8  Vagai.     Triumphant  War.     The  Kshattriya. 

The  king,  returning  from  conquest,  puts  on  the  white 
vdgai  garland,  with  the  dark  jewelled  anklets,  and  girds 
himself  with  a  purple  cincture. 

Verse  156. 

<<  These  were  the  glorious  wounds  I  received  on  the  battlefield ; 
of  them  and  sorrows  we  will  think  no  more ! 
Bid  my  heroes  wlio  have  overcome  the  fiery  foe  put  on 
the  victor's  anklets,  stainless  wreath,   and  girdle's  purple 
folds." 

Eight  more  verses  similar  to  those  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  celebrate  the  kingly  warriors*  triumph. 
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§  9.     The  Brdhmans*  Vagai :    Sacred  Mites, 

rrhe  learned  Brahmans  celebrate  their  victory  by  offering 
i^B  pagam  sacrifices. 

Ybrsb  163. 

''(hi  tlie  land  bordered  by  the  sea,  on  whose  borders  the  surges 

rise, 
he   ^v^ho  has  seen  the  Vetham's  fsurthest  shore,  sits  an  ascetic 

king,  \ 

^^»  nid  the  praises  of  all,  lights  his  sacrificial  fires, 
^^^»iAclf  the  shining  light  of  men/* 

§  10.     The  Merchants^  Vagai  :    Practical  Life, 

•*  J^is  speaks  of  the  sixfold  deeds  of  the  merchant  king, 
free  Tjrom  all  evil. 

Yersb  164. 

Iilooghs  and  reaps  the  harvest ;  guards  the  lowing  kine ; 
piles  of  precious  wares ;  learns  lessons  of  sacred  lore ; 
P^^^'^fionns  his  daily  rites  with  the  three  fires ; 
*^^^^^rs  his  gifts,  nor  looks  for  recompense : 
"-^  im  the  merchant  king''  * 

-^li^e   are  the    Vaisyas,     They  are  the   capitalists,   pro- 
P'^^^^c^rs ;  and  the  Velldlar  are  their  servants. 

§  11.     The   relldlar-Y ageii :   Faithful  Toil. 

.'*'tk^  Qudras,  or  fourth  caste,  are  those  who  cultivate  the 
*^^ \      vinder    the    direction    of    the    higher    castes.      Their 
^^Oiph  '  (Vagai)  is  to  do  the  will  of  their  lords, 

Yehsb  165. 

*  ^^^3r  flourish,  in  obedience  to  the  three  higher  ranks ; 
^^^oiding  to  the  orders  of  these  they  act,  and  refuse  no 

command ; 
they  liye  according  to  the  *  ethic '  rules  prescribed ; 
^^y  plough  the  fields,  where  the  beetles  hum ; 
^«y  are  the  life  of  all  that  live  on  the  earth." 

^  He  had  a  wreath,  too,  of  the  Strychnot  flower. 
'.B.A.s.  1899.  17 
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§  23.     The  Town  of  the  Heroes  :  its  Vagai. 

Yebsb  177. 

"Qnee  in  the  tnllaffe  conrtyard  ohildren  fitted  their  arrows  to 
fheir  bows, 
to  shoot  the  hares  that  gathered  there.    Its  heroes  now 
wmrd  off  the  strokes  of  hostile  kings,  from  the  mighty  breasts 
of  thoir  own  leaders :  snch  is  the  citi/  now !  *' 

S  30.     Exceiietice  w  Victor^/.     The  Vagai  of  the  Good. 

Ybksb  185. 

"They  change  not  as  in  the  sky  the  changing  moon. 
Though  they  obtain  wealth  brought  in  ships  from  over  the 

ocean, 
^^  fheir  excellence  change,  whose  hearts  are  pure 
^  the  white  conch-shell  found  on  that  ocean's  shore  ?  " 

§  33.     Orace  in  Life  and  Death,     The  final  Vagai. 

This  chapter,  concerned  with  the  conqueror's  wreath, 
^^tains  many  verses  that  hardly  seem  to  belong  to  the 
•'object,  and  seem  to  be  of  later  origin;  but  it  ends  with 
*^c  following  quatrain,  which  is  meant  to  teach  that  there 
••  no  fgfii  victory  hut  that  which  overcoines  the  world.  There 
^8  au  aroma  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita  here. 

Verse  \SS. 

**fore  the  body  perishes,  that  long  with  many  pains 

^^^  afflicted  us  and  bound  us  fast,  let  us  escape  from  the  net, 

^th  many  meshes,  of  the  world,  which  is  full  of  fear  and 

confusion, 
•^  gain  the  right  path !     This  alone  is  strength  and  victory.'" 

Thus  ends  the  eighth  chapter ;  the  eight  wreaths  of  the 
'^^or  have  been  sung  in  order. 


I 
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PADALAM   IX, 
ROYALTY. 

This  chapter,  in  fifty-one  quatrains,  is  supposed  to  treat  of 
the  duties  and  glories  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  The 
Kurral,  ch.  xxxix,  contains  the  substance.  It  is  entirely 
miscellaneous,  and  its  topics  will  better  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  Purra-nannurru  (cf.  P.N.N.,  6). 

A  few  verses  illustrating  the  lives  of  these  old  chieftains 
are  interesting.  In  P.N.N.,  239,  is  given  a  picture  of  what 
to  them  was  a  *  perfect  life.' 

Thr   Paeagon. 

**  He  wedded  one  with  armlets  decked,  one  fair  to  see ; 
He  put  on  chaplets  in  the  pleasant  flowery  park ; 
He  smeared  himself  with  fragrant  sandal  paste ; 
He  slew  his  foes  with  all  their  kindred  race ; 
He  friends  extolled  and  magnified  ; 
Homage  to  none  he  paid  as  mightier  than  himself; 
Triumphed  o'er  none  as  weaker  than  himself. 
He  ne'er  sought  aid  of  others  as  a  suppliant ; 
To  none  that  asked  did  he  refuse  his  aid. 
He  shone  with  glory  in  the  councils  of  the  state ; 
He  stood  a  bulwark  'gainst  the  vanguard  of  the  foe ; 
He  followed  up  relentlessly  their  fleeing  host. 
He  urged  his  charger  swiftly  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Round  the  long  course  he  drove  the  lofty  car  ; 
He  rode  aloft  on  mighty  elephant  of  state  ; 
He  quaffed  from  golden  bowl  the  sweet  palm- wine  ; 
He  made  the  hearts  of  minstrels  glad  with  feasts  ; 
His  lucid  word  made  clear  the  darkest  theme  : 
And  thus,  all  that  a  man  may  do  he  did ! 
Take  ye  the  head  of  this  all-glorious  one. 
Cut  off"  with  sword,  or  burn,  or  let  it  lie 
Where'er  you  will ;  his  glory  is  secure.'* 

The  king  was  Nambi  Nedum  ^en'j/an,  evidently  a  king  of 
Madura  in  very  ancient  days.  He  is  mentioned  nowhere  else. 
The  minstrel  was  Murruvalar  ('the  laughing  one  ')  oi Peretjil 
(see  notes  on  v.  36),  and  this  is  his  only  remaining  song. 
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The  following  beautiful  verse  (P.N.N.,  245)  is  by  Ma- 
Kdthai,  the  ^eran  king,  on  the  death  of  his  queen : — 

''  My  sorrow  swelling  knows  no  bounds,  but  hath  not  strength 
to  free  me  from  this  loathed  life !     I  bore  her  forth 
to  burning  ground,  where  Kalli^  spreads ;  there  on  the  fire 
I  saw  the  fuel  heaped ;  I  laid  her  on  her  couch 
of  rising  flame !     The  innocent  in  soul  hath  died, 
and  left   me   here!      What  charm   hath   life   henceforth 
for  meP" 

These  kings  not  unfrequently  renounced  their  kingdoms 
and  became  ascetics.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  two  following 
songs.     (P.N.N.,  251,  252.) 

Thb  Enro  has  rbnouncbd  his  Kingdom  and  bbcoi^  an  Ascbtic. 

"  We  saw  ere  while  the  king  within  his  pictured  home 
weaving  gay  garlands  for  the  happy  mountain  maids ; 
but  now,  upon  the  mountains  in  the  hamhu  brake 
amid  the  waterfalls,  he  dwells,  and  lights  his  fire 
with  wood  ^  the  elephants  have  brought 
and  dries  his  tangled  hair." 

"  Amid  the  roaring  cataracts  he  makes  his  way ; 
his  hue  is  changed ;  his  locks  are  brown  as  Tillai  buds. 
He  plucks  the  creepers'  sacred  flowers.^     But  erst  he  wove 
the  net  of  courtly  words  that  took  the  simple  hearts 
of  the  fair  maidens  in  his  stately  palace-home.'' 

The  following  lyric  (P.N.N.,  243),  which  strikes  a  chord 
that  will  vibrate  in  many  hearts,  was  Todi-talai  Viru- 
Tandindr,  one  of  the  bards  of  the  ancient  Madura  College. 

"  I  muse  of  YOUTH  !  the  tender  sadness  still 
returns  !     In  sport  I  moulded  shapes  of  river  sand, 
plucked  flowers  to  wreathe  around  the  mimic  forms : 
in  the  cool  tank  I  bathed,  hand  linked  in  hand, 
with  little  maidens,  dancing  as  they  danced  ! 

^  A  kind  of  Euphorbium,  abundant  in  desolate  places. 

'  Wild  elephants  serTe  the  holy  ascetic. 

*  The  Tdli^  a  convolYolus,  sacred  (o  ^i^n*     (See  Tiniva^agam,  xix,  36.) 


m  noM  TOM  TAxa 

v»  kMV  BO  guild. 
Ik'  o'^npiwdiiig  myrtb's  ditde^ 
fingmiioe  Hited  the  ahore ; 
ttsl  of«riiiiiig  the  etiferai, 
fliood  wondering ; 
headlong  plimged, 
•ndroMy 

Ihsl  ky  beneath ! 
lU    Tistooaadl 

haTo  they  fled  ? 
giaa|iuig  my  atafl^ 
and  iaeble  words. 
OLD!* 

[OC  NSIadiySr,  oh.  iL] 


Ok  waa  anng  was  Permm 
iuga  (PJf  jr.,  242)  was  aong 

kp*  ^pUBMaMBMiiL    aa  ai  as  MMPwa  S"-^ 

**  Uli^  ^la^ihft  waHT  caAndk  hi^ht  no  more ; 

ai#  kaaeM^  ^tf^M- ftMWt  no  more ; 

^  JNM.  ^M^  nr.taft^T  aroand  his  lyre  no  more ; 
t**  HMi^«^MN^  $w  Aims  heradf  no  more ! 

v^li^iMi  ^  JNi^  ^a^  «d&  his  mighty  spear 

.«gii^  :$Ml«ir  ^:<!iiiiA  heroes,  triumphed  so  ! 
.^M  :;flii^  t&ntciih  sdll  in  hmd  of  OUi-ur  ? '' 
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II  hsad  of  ajqpendix, 
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4*^gi  >*K  >i»^  ^ttcy^iwt  lEWK  q^iawi^  propeny  to  ine  otner 

N^%ji<w  ^^Mif^*!^  ^  ^*y*»N;nw*^     Thne  are,  howerer,   a  few 

v^<<%j%  ^i^   4^5V^  i^  ^t^vai  Ae  ancient  history  of  the 

Xn^^^J^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^*^  ^  warriors  crowned  with  eight 

,tjl^S4i^  %^k^j^i^    iPb«*  «^  *«•  fiowere  worn  only  by 
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§  1.     The  Palmyra  Wreath  of  the  Qeran. 

The  Qera  king,  when  he  went  forth  to  war,  assumed 
B  wreath  of  the  flowers  of  the  palmyra- tree,^  which  flourished 
most  in  the  lands  over  which  he  then  held  sway. 

Ybbsb  240. 

''  By  the  pishing  waters  of  the  hill  of  Kolli,' 
where  the  Kanthal'  spreads  its  leaves  like  a  canopy, 
the  Vanavan  *  crowns  his  brows  with  the  cool  blue  lotas  ; 
when  he  goes  forth  to  war  his  wreath  is  the  palmyra-flower." 

§  2.     The  Margoaa  Wreath  of  the  Pdndiyan.     Vimbu, 

The  Pandiyan  wears  the  Margoaa*  wreath  when  he  goes 
forth  to  battle. 

Yb&si  241. 

"  The  great  Vaxuthi/  the  guardian  just,  the  horseman  swift, 
who  leads  forth  a  valiant  host  of  stout  warriors  crowned  with 

Tumbai, 
when  he  goes  out  to  fight,  with  bannered  chariot  dreaded  by 

his  foes, 
crowns  himself  with  the  Vembu  wreath,  praised  by  all.'* 

§  3.     The  Atti '  Wreath  of  the  Coran. 
The  Atti  is  the  wreath  worn  in  war  by  the  *  Qembiyan.' 

Vbrsb  242. 

"  The  garland  of  the  king  of  the  land  of  Kaveri's  rushing  flood, 
where  heroes  go  forth  on  elephants,  wielding  the  murderous 

sword, 
decked  with  the  jewelled  anklets,  and   brandishing   their 

spears,  is  the  Aiiu'' 


1  Bortuttu  JlabeUiformia . 

*  A  range  of  hills  in  the  Salem  district,  belonging  to  the  Cera  kingdom. 

*  OiorioM  super ba. 

*  The  '  heavenly ' :  an  epithet  of  ^@ra  kings. 

*  The  Nim,    Vembu:   Melta  Azadirachta   (Lin.).      In   Portuguese  *Amar- 
goieira'  and  corrupted  into  Margoea.     See  my  Nala^iyar  Lex.  (m  loe.). 

*  An  epithet  of  the  Pa^^^yana  >=  '  shining '  P 

"*  Atti  (Baukinia  raeemoM)^  called  also  Ar,    It  is  worn  by  pivan. 
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In  Dr.  Hultzsch's  "Epigraphia  Indica,"  vol.  it,  Woe. 22,   ^-3, 
52y  are  given  three  Tamil  inscriptionB  fonnd  at  Kil-Muttia^^^' 
( (ip^^p^sA,fi)/Dui)y  in  North  Arcot,  of  which  one  reoo^^^ 
the  death  of  a   hero  who  fell  while  rescuing  some  c&t^^ 
that  had   been  lifted   {Q^tr(Lps    QsiTorer   iBiLQuu^LL-rta^  /• 
The  stone  bears  the  effigy  of  the  hero  in  relief.     Some  ^^ 
these  fallen  warriors  hare  offerings  by  their  side.     So  ^^ 
P.N.N.,  232,  ascribed  to  Avvai,  it  is  said : — 

*'  Let  change  of  mom  and  eve  for  ever  cease, 
and  all  my  days  of  earthly  life  be  done !     For,  ah ! 
the  stone  stands  there  with  feathers  bright. 
Will  he  accept  libations  poured — he  wont  to  give 
to  all  that  asked — who  now  receives  no  gift  bestowed  P  " 

There  are  many  songs  in  P.N.N,  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  the  photographs  we  possess  of  those  recoTered 
stones  would  be  the  most  appropriate  illustration  of  these 

verses. 

In  chapter  x  there  are  several  verses  which  speak  of  the 

honour  due  to  departed  heroes.  Surviving  comrades  seek 
far  and  wide  for  a  suitable  stone  to  place  over  the  hero's 
ashes ;  this  stone  is  brought  to  the  spot  with  great  pro- 
cessions ;  it  is  then  washed  and  consecrated ;  and  finally 
inscribed  with  the  hero's  name  and  exploits. 

§  10.     The  Setting  up  of  the  Stove. 

Veksb  251. 

''While  garlands  wave,  jewels  tinkling  sound,  and  fragrant 

smoke  goes  up, 
they  poor  forth  libations  of  toddy,  crown  the  stone  with 
peacock  feathers,  and  inscribe  it  with  their  hero's  name, 

adding : 
'  This  is  the  memorial  of  him  who  thirsted  for  the  fight, 
full  of  valour,  amid  the  hurling  of  the  spears.'  '* 

In  some  cases  shrines  were  built,  where  the  departed 
her(;es  were  honoured.      It  would  appear  that  while  many 
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Widows  died  with  their  husbands,  this  was  generally  a  kind 
of  suicidey  and  not  a  formal  gati.  The  gati  was,  however, 
frequent,  and  in  the  P.N.N.  Brahmans  are  spoken  of  as 
striving  to  hinder  it,  but  in  no  case  as  prompting  it.  The 
life  of  the  widow  as  depicted  here  is  one  of  absolute 
asceticism,  and  to  escape  this  many  sought  death. 

We  read  (P.N.N.,  246)  of  the  Suttee  (QATI),  and  this  is 
hinted  at  in  many  of  the  verses. 

The  word  Qati  (^^)  ^  is  Sanskrit,  and  means  a  virtuous 

ufoman ;  but  has  been  specialized  to  denote  one  who  bums  on 
the  funeral  pyre  with  her  deceased  husband.  There  is  no 
word  in  Tamil  equivalent  to  it,  nor  is  the  custom  at  all 
consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Tamil  people.  It  was 
purely  a  Brahmanical  idea.  Yet  there  are  evidences  in 
the  old  Tamil  poetry  that  the  widow  felt  herself  a  poor 
miserable  outcast,  and  often  sought  relief  in  suicide.  Many 
beautiful  stanzas  give  utterance  to  this  feeling.  The 
tenderest  affections  of  the  human  heart  have  often  been 
perverted,  and  in  this  case  the  awful  scenes  of  what  in 
English  we  call  the  suttee  had  such  an  origin.  Yet  we 
must  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  immolation  was  purely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  victim — the  result  of  over- 
exalted  feeling.  In  the  following  verse  the  Brahmans 
and  kindred  of  the  despairing  woman  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  her  from  the  sacrifice ;  she  replies  to  their  urgent 
expostulations : — 

P.N.N.,  246. 

"  0  ye  of  wisdom  full !     0  ye  of  wisdom  full  1 
Ye  bid  us  not  go  forth  to  death  ;  ye  would  restrain  ; 
0  ye  of  wisdom  full,  but  evil  is  your  counsel  here ! 
We  're  not  of  those  content  to  live  forlorn, 
and  feed  on  bitter  herbs,  where  once  they  feasted  royally. 
We    lie    not    on    rough   stones,    who    slept    erewhile    on 
sumptuous  couch. 

*  The  Skt.  word  Cakti  (in  Tamil  Catti)  is  the  name  of  ^i^^^^'s  *  energy ' 
(see  note  8  to  life  of  Ma^ikka  ya9agar),  or  bride,  Umai,  who  is  also  called  Catif 
and  hence  the  words  are  often  confounded. 
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Iq  Dr.  HiiltzBch'a  "Epigraphialtidica,"  vol.  iv,  Nos.22 
52,  are  given  three  Tamil  inscriptions  found  at  Kll-Mntti 
{(ifi^^pjDi«A.p/iiui),  ia  North  Arcot,  of  which  one  nc 
the  death  of  a   hero  who   fell  while  rescuing  some  o 
that  had   been  lifted   (Q^irq^i    Qair&rm   i£C.®uuiLi-i 
Tlie  atone  bears  the  effigy  of  the  hero  in  relief.     Som 
these,  fallen  warriors  have  offerings  by  their  side.     E 
P.N.N.,  232,  ascribed  to  Avvai,  it  is  said  :— 
"  Let  change  of  mom  and  eve  for  ever  cease, 
and  all  my  days  of  earthly  life  be  done !     For,  ah  I 
the  stone  stands  there  with  feathers  bright. 
Will  he  accept  libations  poured— he  wont  to  gire 
to  all  that  asked— who  now  receives  no  gift  besto' 

There  are  many  songs  in  P.N.N.  bearing  apoi 
Buhject,  and  the  photographs  we  posaeaa  of  those 
atonea  would  be  the  most  appropriate  illostratioi 
verses. 

In  chapter  x  there  are  several  verses  whioh  t 
honour  due  to  departed  heroes.  Surviving  O 
far  and  wide  for  a  suitable  stone  to  place  0\ 
asbes;  this  stone  is  brought  to  the  apot  wi: 
cpssions ;  it  is  then  washed  and  coDsecrate(! 
inscribed  with  the  hero's  nume  and  exploits. 

§  10.      T/ie  Setting  up  of  the  St< 


"While  garlands  wave,  jewels  tinkling  i 
smoke  goes  up, 
they  poor  forth  Ubations  of  toddy,  crown  ■ 
peacock  feathers,  and   inscribe   it  with 

adding ; 
-  This  is  the  memorial  of  him  who  thintf 
full  of  valour,  amid  the  hurling  of  the  ■] 
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<  dainties,  and  she  eDurneratea  especially  the  various  kinds  of 
rare  fish  taken  from  the  royal  ponds,  for  the  banquet  whicb 
she  was  wont  to  arrange  ;  but  now, 

"The  lady  pure  of  heart,  of  radiant  brow, 
since  HE  has  gone — entered  the  heavenly  home — 
sweeps  a  little  spot  free  from  aabes, 
and  washes  it  with  thickly  falling  tears!  " 

She  is  placing  in  the  burial-ground  the  offerings  of  food 
(Findam)  prescribed  for  the  departed  ones. 

'The  Sepulchral  Ura'  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  in 
Dr.  Caldwell's  "  History  of  TinnevBlly,"  pp.  279-282.  The 
subject  of  South  Indian  sepulchral  urns  is  there  discussed 
as  far  as  the  facts  were  then  known.  The  learned  author 
gives  the  Tamil  word  for  '  urn '  as  Tali,  It  is  so  pronounced 
by  rustics  in  Tinnevelly,  but  the  real  word  is  Tari  (^irj^l. 
He  thinks  that  these,  as  found  in  various  parts  of  tho 
country,  are  relics  possibly  of  an  antiquity  higher  than  the 
Christian  Era;  and  he  states  that  "No  relic,  trace,  or 
tradition  of  such  a  mode  of  sepulture  has  survived  to  the 
present  day."  But  in  the  Purra-niinnurru  (p.  228),  and 
in  other  places,  these  urns  are  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
burial  of  heroes  and  kings  at  a  period  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  eighth  century  a.d, 

A  lyric  addressed  to  the  Qi^ran  king,  Kijli-Taluvan,  by 
Mudavanar  of  Aijiir  ("the  lame  bard  of  Aiyilr"),  is  as 
follows : — 
"  0  potter-chief ! '  maker  of  vessels  I 

Thou  whose  furnace  sends  up  thick  clouds 

of  smoke  veiling  the  outspread  heavens, 

who  makeat  vessels  for  the  wide  extended  ancient  town  I 

Thou  art  to  be  pitied !     What  toil  hath  befallen  thee  I 

The  descendant  of  Qi>ra  kiugs, 

whose  armies  spread  themselves  to  earth's  utmost  verge, — 

whom  minstrels  praise, — the  truly  glorious  one, — 

whose  glory  shines  afar, 

at  in  the  heavens  the  sun  with  resplendent  ray, — 

ll  b  ctuioiu  thil  the  titlo  Ko  =  '  king,  chi«f.'  belonga  aUo  to  potlcn. 
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YAtiViX,  the  great,  on  the  brows 
of  whoM  warrior  elephanta  bright  banners  wave, — 
hath  gainei  the  vorld  ofgoHa.     And  so 
'Tis  tbine  to  shape  an  um,  ho  vast 
That  it  ahall  oorer  the  renmins  of  such  aa  one 
But  if  Ukoa  Touldeat  mould  the  needful  urn, 
the  vait  earth  mast  be  ihy  wheel, 

and  mighty  Meru  sufficeth   not  for   curth   to   mould   it^ 
fbrml  " 


I 


Hie  Biahop  say^  that  at  the  time  when  these  urns  wera 
tiaed  orBmation  must  have  been  unknown,  and  burial  the 
onirersal  praotioe;  but  the  two  customs  have  ever  exist«j 
aide  by  aide.  The  ancient  inhabitants  generally  buried  theif 
dead,  aa  will  be  aeen  by  a  careful  Btudy  of  Furra-Poru]- 
Yeqla;  bat  Biahmanical  and  Qaivito  usages  were  found 
aide  by  aide,  tibia  very  early  times,  throughout  the  ^^ 
Sooth.  It  wilt  be  seen  also  by  a  reference  to  theaO'^^H 
two  worka  (which  are  a  mine  of  informalion  regarding  ^^ 
the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  southern  landa), 
and  from  passages  scattered  through  the  other  Tamil 
classics,  that  when  heroes  fell  in  battle  they  were  often 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  their  effigies  in  stone  placed  over 
the  grave.  The  same  was  oft«n  done  when  kings  and  other 
great  men  retired  into  some  lonely  region  (generally  specified 
as  the  '  North  '),  and  died  there.  This  ia  exemplified  in  the 
Tery  touching  histories  of  the  long  K5-perum-9draii  and 
bis  devoted  friends  Pottiyar  and  Pifiron.  This  illuatratea 
also  Eurra},  ch.  Izxviii,  I. 

"  Ye  foes  I  stand  not  before  my  lord  I  for  many  a  one 
Who  did  my  lord  withstand  now  stands  in  stone ! " 

Here  the  learned  commentator,  Parimelaragar,  remarks 
that  when  heroes  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  the 
custom  to  place  their  effigies  on  the  spot  where  they  fell. 
These  heroes  often  became  tutelary  divinities,  or  demons, 
and  were  worshipped  with  ofEeringa  of  food  and  flowers. 
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In   Purra-nannurru,   song   218,   the  subject  of    worthy 

firiendship  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  connection  with  this 

topic.      The  renowned   Eo.perum-9oran,  who   reigned  in 

XJrraiyur,  renounced  his  kingdom,  went  *  to  the  north  '  (the 

banks  of  the  Ganges  ?),  and  died  there.     His  most  intimate 

friends,   Pottiyar  and  Pifiranthaiyar,   who    were    not    his 

8ul>ject8,  shared  his  hermit  cell,  and  all  three  after  death 

^y^ere  commemorated  by  stones  placed  side  by  side  over  their 

ux'os.      The  poet  Eannaganar,  visiting  the  spot,   sang  as 

follows : — 

'*  Red  gold,  and  coral,  pearls,  and  rare 
Oems  the  mighty  mountains  bare, — 
Remote  their  homes  in  sea  or  mine ; — 
If  once  the  precious  things  combine. 
And  men  in  costly  shapes  entwine. 
Henceforth  in  blended  beauty  one  they  shine. 
So  worthy  men  with  worthy  side  by  side 
Remain ;  the  worthless  with  the  worthless  bide." 

The  history  of  these  three,  as  traced  in  P.N.N.,  is  the 
ftivourite  Tamil    illustration   of  faithful  friendship.      (See 
I^ope's  Kurral,  ch.  Ixxix.)     In  Naladi  also,  chs.  xxi-xxiv, 
Hiany  exquisite  thoughts  on  friendship  are  to  be  found. 

T7e  hope  to  give  more  of  these  ballads  at  another  time. 
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Art.    IX. — The   Initiaiwe  of  the  Avesia.      By  the   Rev. 

Professor  Mills,  D.D. 

I  SAVE  announced  as  my  subject  in  these  introductory 
lectures^  the  general  relation  of  the  Avesta  to  other 
systems  of  theology  and  philosophy.  And  I  have  especially 
mentioned  its  interest  for  Biblical  criticism,  because  a  re- 
lation, or  a  supposed  relation,  between  the  Avesta  and 
JPixilic  and  post-Exilic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
i^otorious  for  half  a  century. 

'We  cannot,  however,  so  well  judge  of  the  relation  between 

the    Scriptures    and    the  Avesta  until  we  know   to   some 

^^aj-ther  extent  what  each  of  them  is  in  its  relation  to  other 

creeds;   and,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  our  knowledge  as 

"^  each  grows  with  our  knowledge  of  the  other,  the  stones 

^^    one  side  of  the  arch  supporting  those  opposite      We 

^o   not  yet  know  the  Avesta  in  all  its  analogies  until  we 

^now  more  of   the  Bible,  and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 

"^    fit  to  expound  the  Bible  with  ultimate  opinions,  until 

^®    can    answer   conscientiously    the    question    as    to   how 

^loeely   it   may   have    been    connected    with    the    lore    of 

^l^e    Avesta,    or    with   some    older    system,   out    of    which 

^''tain  features  in  both  the  Avesta  and  the  Exilic  scriptures 

If  this  supposed  original  faith  were  the  only  subject  under 
discussion  its  examination  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  ; 
'^^'W  much  more  worthy  of  investigation  that  sister  lore  of 

.  ^  This  article  was  read  as  curtailed  on  October  20th  last,  at  the  Indian 
JJ^itnte  in  Oxford,  as  an  inaugural  to  the  Professorship  of  Zend  Philology  in 
^*  UniTersity.  This  lecture  was  also  delivered  as  curtailed  on  December  13, 
^^^8,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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the  Avesta  becomes  when  strong  reasons  exist  which  point 
to  an  immediate  and  historioal  connection. 

But  in  order  to  approach  this  part  of  the  entire  theme, 
it  is  nataralljr  necessary  to  examine  beforehand  what  it 
really  is  as  regards  those  particulars  where  its  oonnectioa 
with  other  systems  becomes  of  special  interest. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  items  in  a  synoptic  manner,^  quite 
unadorned,  pausing  only  to  say  that  a  relation  between  the 
Avesta  and  any  other  literature  may  consist  in  an  inherent 
parallelism  without  any  immediate  historical  conneetion; 
or,  again,  it  may  be  an  analogy  which  has  resulted  bma 
an  actual  external  influence;  and  the  first  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  more  so. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  lore  of  the  ancient 
Avesta  is  the  advanced  intellectual  tone  of  much  of  its 
terminology.  We  take  up  the  documents  which  originaled, 
as  we  believe,  in  ancient  Baotria,  or  slightly  to  the  north* 
west  of  it,  and  some  700  (P)  to  1,200  years  B.&'  We  open 
the  texts,  and  what  do  we  find  in  a  book  originating 
from  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time  P  The  locality  had 
long  been  settled  indeed,  but  we  naturally  suppose  it  to 
have  been  rough  in  its  social  and  political  features.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Gathas,  however,  we  see 
expressions  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  technical  in 
a  philosophical -religious  sense:  they  are  such  as  'Mhe 
bodily  life  and  the  mental " ;  and  "  in  thought,  in  word, 
and  in  deed"  as  the  lines  for  the  analyses  of  character, 
''the  laws  by  which  at  the  first  this  world  into  being 
entered,"  etc. 

This  terminology,  if  recurring  only  rarely  in  these 
especial  forms,  is  yet  of  very  great  exegetical  importance, 
for  it  controls  the  exegesis  of  the  Gathas  as  to  some  capital 
particulars ;  it  shows  that  we  should  expect  the  more 
subtle  and  less  realistic  idea  in  various  places  throughout 

^  And  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  this  present  writing  is  merelj  a  popular 
delineation. 

*  It  being  universally  difficult  to  fix  more  closely  the  dates  of  such  documents ; 
compare  the  differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  Homer,  of  the  ^ig  Yeda,  etc. 
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tbem,  whereas  we  aliould  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  eitlstenco 
of  these  ideas  id  very  many  piuwages  were  it  not  for 
these  remarkable,  if  somewhat  widely  separated,  occur- 
rences. And  they  are,  of  course,  important  to  a  history 
of  intellectual  development,  as  showing  a  capacity  to  define 
4)Oncepl.iuns  in  this  re6iied  manneT  at  a  time  prior  to  other 
Bttempts,  and  in  a  place  and  under  circumstaDces  araidst 
vhich  one  mi^ht  least  expect  to  &nd  auch  a  state  of  things. 
W'Here  in  all  the  then  extant  literature  of  which  we  have 
uy  certain  knowledge  can  such  penetrating  distinctions 
>e  found? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Zarathushtra  antedated  the 
arlieat  of  the  speculative  Greeks  who  philosophised  at 
nil  on  bis  lines;'  and  if  ancient  Iran  was  not  as  bereft  of 
Ent«IIectual  culture  as  we  naturally  suppose  it  to  have  been, 
»  possibility  that  it  was  not  tbus  untutored  is  only  shown 
■*3r  this  very  terminolorry  and  the  other  related  characteristica. 
i«Te,  then,  is  a  hegemony  in  intellect  as  to  this  particular, 
o  fiir  as  I  can  see. 

If  there  were  not  a  mechanical  historical  priority,  so  to 
*|>eak,    in    the    actual    dates    of   the    enouncement    of  these 
ttistinotions  and  all  that  they  implied,  then  there  was  indeed 
Btional    priority,    if    not    an    actual    isolation,   in    the 
Appearance  of  such  an  advanced  development  as  arising  out 
of    soch    apparently    unpromising    antecedents,    and    main- 
•^ininp  itself  in  despite  of  the  stilt  persisting  concomitant 
"•fuinslances.       Unless    we    deny    that    the    Rig    Veda    is 
'loBtJy  related  to  the  Avesta   (so  that  they  belong  almost 
together  in  such  a  discussion  as  this),  where  do  we  iind  auch 
«fin«i    syslem    arising  out    of    an    unknown    abyss,    and 
*''bere  in  the  early  Rk   itself  do   we  find  such   astonisliing 
^^•criininntions  ?     Also,  the  altogether  remarkable  grouping 
"•     those    abstract,    names    which     afterwards    became     the 
^■lahaspends,  although  loosely  traceable  in  the  Kig  Veda, 
"  a  proof  of  the  advanced  deTelopraent,     Imagine  a  people 
^iDut    in    Middle    Asia,    whose     gods    were    Benevolence, 

■  ruttiai;  tlis  death  of  Ili;rulitui  it  lTO-178  B.C. 
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Juatioe,  Oovernment,  Devotion,  Healthftil  Weal,  and  Death- 
lose  Long-life;  —  the  worda  apeak  for  themaelTee— what 
a  public  there  must  have  been  in  early  Iran  to  make  audi 
terms  possible.  And  if  these  distinctions  marked  an  epook 
in  the  history  of  thought^  how  mnoh  more  do  they  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  religbus,  or  philoeophieal- 
religious,  thought    Take  their  chief  feature,  dualism. 

Whether  they  were  anterior,  posterior,  or  contemporaneoos 
with  certain  pwrts  of  the  Rig  Yeda,  they  show  a  atartling 
advance  upon  the  state  of  theological  opinion  as  to  tliia 
subject  which  prevails  in  those  richly  poetical  prodootioiia. 
The  mixed  elements  in  the  recognised  characters  of  deitiea 
have  all  been  sifi;ed  out.  Notiiing  at  all  coneepondiag 
either  to  an  Indian  Indra  or  a  Greek  Heroulee  (or  Zeoa  for 
the  matter  of  that)  is  any  longer  visible  in  the  GHIthas. 

Ahura  Mazda  is  a  spiritual  God  (in  the  Githas)  even 
more  bereft  of  anthropomorphic  paganism  than  the  early 
Jewish  Yahveh  in  some  of  His  manifestations.  All  con- 
ceivable good  is  gathered  and  centred  in  Him  (the  Good 
God),  Ahura,  and  all  conceivable  evil  is  gathered  in  Angra 
Mainyu;  a  polarity  of  thought  becomes  pronounced;  and 
the  most  marked  theological  dualism  which  has  ever  been 
formulated  presents  itself :  the  Good  God  could  not  prevent 
the  evolution  of  evil  characteristics  in  the  beings  whom 
He  created,  nor  could  the  evil  force  prevent  the  evolution 
of  what  is  good. 

Surely  this  was  no  trivial  phenomenon.  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  eminently  important  and  decidedly  hard- 
headed.  It  gathered  up  all  those  elements  of  dualism 
which  had  been  recognized  in  all  religions  previously,  and 
which  have  been  recognized  in  other  religions  ever  since. 
Even  our  Christianity  must  acknowledge  that  the  possibility 
of  evil  inheres  in  the  possibility  of  good,  it  being  incon- 
ceivable that  God  Himself  could  have  made  a  world  without 
it ;  it  is  the  most  commonplace  of  questions.  But  no  one 
had  at  any  previous  period  of  time  pretended  to  state  its 
chief  condition  so  bluntly  as  Zarathushtra.  Instead  of 
saying,  with  a  contradiction  in  terminology,  **  there  is  an 
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Alniig^hty   God   who   was    powerless    to   create   a   universe 

without  sin/'  he  simply  cut  the  matter  short;    there  was 

uo    such  being  (so  he  thought)  in  such  a  sense  almighty 

iWt  He  could  have  undone  the  fundamental  laws  of  morals 

and  of  anterior  logic  (in  the  Hegelian  sense).     If  a  supreme 

Qod  could   have  avoided  the   toleration  of  misery  in   the 

existing  universe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  He  could  have 

l)eeD  good  if  He  had  not  in  fact  so  avoided  it. 

There  was  a  '  limit '  in  the  very  nature  of  things  which 
made  unmixed  prosperity  an  impossibility  ^  as  well  as  un- 
alterable holiness.  The  texts  do  not  go  into  the  details  which 
I  have  mentioned,  but  there  were  two  great  limited  forces, 
and  they  are  described  naturally  enough  (after  the  fashion 
of  the  time)  as  personal :  "  There  were  two  original  spirits."^ 

"Thus  are  the  spirits  primeval  who  as  twain  by  their  deeds 

are  famed ; 
In  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed,  a  better  they  two  and 

an  evil. 
Of  these  let  the  wise  choose  aright ;  choose  ye  not  as  the 

evil-minded ! 

"Then  those  spirits,  created  as  first  they  two  came  together, 
Life  and  non-life,  decreeing  how  all  at  the  last  shall  be, 

ordered  ; 
The  worst  life,  at  last,  of  the  wicked,  but  to  the  righteous 

the  better  mind." 

Then  cf.  Y.,  xlv,  1  : 

"Thus  forth  I  announcing  speak  this  life's  first  two  spirits. 
Of  whom  the  more  bounteous  thus  the  evil  accosted : 

*  Never  our  thoughts,  nor  creeds,  nor  understandings ; 
Never  our  beliefs,  nor  words,  nor  yet  our  actions, 
Nor  can  our  souls,  or  faiths,  ever  be  one  ! ' "  ^ 


1  It  could  not  be  defined  and  so  '  perceived.* 

«  Cf.  Y.,  MX,  3. 

'  A  repudiation  par  eminence. 
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The  *  mixture '  was  abhorrent  to  their  keen  logic,  and  the 
word  became  later  a  term  of  derision.  Whether  trne  or  false, 
and  as  much  so  if  true  as  if  false,  the  doctrine  was  important. 
Somebody  had  to  propose  it,  and  no-one  at  that  period  had 
ever  dreamed  of  stating  it  so  boldly,  nor  has  any  analogous 
suggestion  been  put  in  clearer  light.  But  the  speculative 
interest  is  surpassed  by  the  moral.  If  we  could  trust  our- 
selves to  a  literal  translation  of  the  Oathas,  we  should  be 
quite  astounded  at  the  singular  depth  of  their  tone,  considering 
their  age,  or,  we  might  almost  say,  without  any  particular 
consideration  either  as  to  their  age  or  circumstances. 

The  literal  words  express  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood,  and  they  have  been  considered  the 
most  marked  productions  of  antiquity  in  this  respect  aside 
from  our  Semitic  scriptures.^  Those  who  from  want  of 
knowledge  care  less  for  them  have  betrayed  their  own  sense 
of  their  extraordinary  moral  elevation  by  finding  fault  with 
its  recurring  expression ;  yet  this  is  exactly  that  which  we 
should  recognise  as  a  priceless  quality,  even  if  it  were 
produced  at  the  total  sacrifice  of  rhetorical  animation.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  this  vivacity  cannot  be  given  up,  and 
for  a  curious  reason.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  one 
light  fortunately  and  in  another  unfortunately,  we  are  not 
always  permitted  to  accept  the  plain  recurring  words  in 
their  first  and  obvious  sense.  If  we  were  we  should  be 
well  content  to  accept  even  a  far  larger  measure  of  iteration 
than  that  which  some  superficial  observers  object  to  in 
these  hymns,  for  we  should  have  the  words  *  holiness,* 
'benevolence/  'ruling  power,'  and  'devotion'  recurring  at 
every  turn  with  a  resulting  efiect  so  remarkable  as  to  recoup 
us  for  the  surrender  of  every  claim  to  rhetorical  point  and 
life ;  but  unhappily  (or  happily)  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
right  to  render  the  words  always  exactly  in  their  natural 
meaning.  Facts  show  that  the  clear  terms  may  sometimes 
be  taken  in  a  realistic  sense,  as  referring  to  persons  or  to 
the  community,  although  their  literal  meaning  includes  no 

*  See  the  Critical  Review^  Jan.,  1896. 
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ft^cb  idea;  and  it  is  our  ungrateful  task  to  try  to  break 
down  their  supreme  morality,  gaining  therefore  more 
historical  detail.  We  must  do  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  to  show  that  the  terms  do  not  always  convey  an  actual 
meaning  which  corresponds  to  their  literal  force ;  and  just 
in  80  far  as  we  can  give  them  an  application  to  the  scenes 
of  the  contemporaneous  experience,  just  in  so  far  we  gain 
brightness  of  colour  to  our  picture,  while  we  sacrifice  to 
a  corresponding  degree  the  depth  of  the  thought.  And 
we  can  indeed  make  out  that  the  composer  was  at  times 
talking  of  men  when  we  had  thought  that  he  was  talking 
of  principles,  of  the  State  when  we  had  thought  that  he 
was  talking  of  holiness.  But  our  victory  is  very  far  from 
being  complete  ;  for  believe  as  we  may  that  he  often 
^  the  name  of  a  principle,  such  as  the  *  good  mind,' 
*  righteousness,'  '  devotion,'  or  '  rule,'  to  designate  certain 
good  men,  holy  communities,  devoted  partisans,  or  govern- 
ment officials,  we  can  yet  never  get  rid  of  the  deep 
•eutiment  which  pervades  the  whole;  for  the  good  *men' 
were  only  alluded  to  as  constituent  members  of  a  sanctified 
community,  dear  to  Zoroaster  as  holy  church  is  to  a  Catholic, 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  a  holy  race  was  a  passion  deep  as  the 
Jewish,  because  it  could  save  the  soul. 

To  illustrate  for  a  moment.  If  he  spoke  of  holiness  and 
meant  by  it  the  church,  it  was  of  course  only  the  church 
aa  an  '  embodied  holiness '  (which,  wonderful  to  say,  was 
one  of  his  own  expressions).  If  he  spoke  of  the  *  good 
^ind '  and  meant  by  it  the  *  gdbd  man,*  it  was  because  the 
individual  member  of  a  beneficent  community  was,  after  all, 
the  only  object  in  which  a  sane  benevolence  became  real ; 
"  he  spoke  of  the  *  ruling  power  *  and  meant  by  it  (as  we 
indeed  often  do)  the  administration,  or  the  army,  it  was 
"^cause  he  viewed  authority  as  the  inexorable  condition  of 
prosperity,  national  or  individual,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
^terial,  and  because  it  was  only  made  actual  in  the 
^iecati?e  of  his  religious  nation ;  and  so  of  the  other 
sometimes  personified  ideas.  After  all  our  iconoclasm  these 
incepts  remain  what  they  have  been  declared  to  be,  and 
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that  18  pre-eminent  in  the  history  of  the  moral  aenae,  ao 
far  as  we  know  of  that  history  ap  to  their  spproiximalely 
estimated  date. 

As  the  embodiment  of  the  great  moral  ideas  in  diffnent 
representative  olassos  or  individaals  among  the  oommnnity 
by  no  means  eliminates  the  moral  force  from  them,  neithor 
does  their  fiiU  snpranatnral  personification  in  anb-goda  or 
archangdio  beings  eztingnish  the  vitality  of  the  principle^ 
though  hypostatisation  in  my  opinion  introdoces  a  lower 
stage. 

And  as  a  technical  phenomenon,  this  peraonifioafiom  of 
the  main  ideas  of  Zoroastrianiam  aeema  also  to  mark  aa  era 
in  rdig^ons  mental  development^  and  I  might  indeed  have 
touched  upon  it  while  dwelling  upon  the  speonlative  inteseal^ 
but  its  place  is  on  the  whole  here,  as  it  involvea  a  atroog 
moral  element  Of  course,  a  qnasi-personification  of  similar 
abstracts  appears  often  in  the  '^  of  the  Veda,  and  we 
may  safely  admit  (or  indeed  daim)  that  wherever  the  mental 
habit  became  set  toward  the  poetical  personification  of 
religious  principles,  an  analogous  development  took  place; 
but  where  do  we  find  it  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  Avesta  P 
Ahura  addresses  Asha,  the  '  personified  holiness  of  the  law/ 
and  ''Asha  to  Him  makes  answer/'  The  saint  prays, 
''  O  Asha,  when  shall  I  see  thee  P ''  and  the  same  of  the 
Good  Mind.  Aramaiti,  the  ready  mind  of  devoted  zeal,  is 
likewise  addressed  in  the  vocative,  and  she  is  termed  Ahora's 
daughter,  while  all  the  leading  four  are  bidden  to  listen 
and  to  come :  * 

''  Ye,  the  most  bounteous  Mazda  Ahura,  and  Piety  with  Him, 
And  Asha  the  settlement  furth'ring,  thou  Good  Mind, 

and  thou  the  Dominion, 
Hear  ye  me,  all,  and  have  mercy  for  all  deeds  which  I  do 

whatsoever," 

In  the  later  Avesta  the  personification  of  these  powers  or 
attributes  becomes  quite  the  predominant  nsage,  issuing  in 
one  passage  of  a  truly  sublime  type,  where  the  souls  of  the 
seven  *  Immortals '  are  represented  as  being  of  the  "  same 
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thougbt  and  word  and  doed,  seeing  each  other  tliiukin<; 
of  good  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds;  having  one  father 
uud  commandor.  Ahura  Muzda."  *  To  be  eiire,  a  deterioration 
becomes  apparent  later  on,  and  it  is  indeed  foreshadowed 
in  tlie  earlier  parts  of  the  later  Aveata,  if  not  possibly  in 
the  Guthas  themselves,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  curious 
interest  of  the  ciro  urns  lance.  The  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeda  of  the  supreme  good  God  are  naiui'iilly  qualified 
by  adverbs ;  He  speaks  with  His  truth,  acts  with  His 
benevolence,  and  rules  with  His  authority ;  but  how 
int«r«»ting  it  is  in  the  light  of  technical  philosophicul 
history  to  see  this  truth,  this  benevolence,  this  authority 
treated  aa  personal  subjects  subordinate  tu  Him  and  yet 
uliMtely  related  to  Hira,  The  fact  that  this  hypostatisalioii 
does  not  totally  eiuasculalc  the  virility  of  the  ideas,  I  have 
already  asserted  on  (he  sume  authority  which  supports  ua 
ia  defending  their  applioation  lo  the  human  individual  uud 
to  fanctioDS  among  the  people.  If  the  Zoruastrian  felt  that 
Asba,  the  holiness  of  the  law,  was  more  actual  as  holiness 
when  he  thought  of  it  aa  alive  within  a  community  wlio 
were  striving  to  live  up  to  it,  with  what  emotion  must  he 
have  adored  an  archangeliu  Being  whom  he  thought 
existed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  holiest  ideals 
reaL  Surely  it  must  have  helped  him  to  love  the  law  better 
wbea  be  believed  that  there  was  a  mighty  spirit  close  in 
the  preseuce  of  Ahura,  whose  separate  function  it  was  lu 
WMtoh  uud  help  on  the  universe  in  obeying  that  law,  uud 
who  to  this  end  especially  furthered  its  proclamation  and 
cou6rmed  its  induenue  in  populutions  and  within  the  moral 
aensti  of  individual  men.  And  so  of  the  Benevolence, 
Ooveroment,  and  Devoted-zeal.  All  these  noble  concepts 
were  the  thoughts  of  Ood,  but  as  such  alone  they  might 
hare  been  impaired  by  confusion  in  their  effect  upon  our 
limited  receptivity,  and  each  might  be  lost  iu  the  other  ; 
the  Archangels  embodying  each  of  them  severally  kept 
theiB  apart  for  us.     They  remiad  us  at  once  of  the  Greek 
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logos  with  the  daimones  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  and  they 
recall  the  dynameh  of  Philo  and  the  aeons  of  the  Gnostics ; 
hut  the  Zoroastrian  development  was  vastly  earlier,  for  it 
teas  closely  allied  to  the  Vedic,  as  I  have  already  hinted. 
Surely  this  hypostatisation  is  a  feature  of  signal  value. 

The  personification  of  mental  abstracts  appeared  in  rough 
Bactria  hundreds,  or  decades  at  least,  of  years  before  an 
analogous  development  took  place  in  the  most  favoured  land 
of  the  ancient  West. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Ameshaspenta  were  distinctly 
termed  '  emanations '  from  the  Deity ;  nor  can  they  be  said 
in  more  theolofi^ical  terminology  to  'proceed'  from  either 
a  Father  or  a  Son,  but  that  '  truth '  with  which  Ood  speaks 
•  piXH^eeds '  from  Him,  and  when  at  the  next  step  this  tmth 
id  oalltHl  a  'person/  to  establish  a  more  obvious  means  of 
iHuiuminioation  with  the  Almighty,  the  resulting  ideas 
iH^UMtituto  something  which  is  indistinguishable  in  its 
ottiHU,  but  not  in  its  motive^  from  the  Platonic,  Stoic,  and 
riiiloiiiun  analoga. 

Am  to  the  practical  virtues  in  social  life,  it  is  hardly 
iirtum.sary  to  particularize.  That  justice  was  urged  needs 
not  to  ho  asserted,  while  vindictive  retribution  is  perhaps 
liM»  emphatically  insisted  upon.  Benevolence  has  been 
iilroudy  mentioned  ;  either  the  love  of  God  is  expressed 
iH  IIIm  delighted  good  wish  for  us;  and  it  was,  of  course, 
III  l)n  imitated.  Mercy  toward  enemies  cannot  be  traced, 
In4t  the  A  vesta  seeras  to  afford  the  earliest  examples  of 
ciliurity  to  the  poor  in  an  organized  shape. 

•*  Your  rule,  what  is  it  ?     Your  riches  ?  how  I  may  be  Your 

own  in  my  actions, 

Througli  Righteousness  and  Thy  Good  Mind,  to  nourish 

Your  poor  in  their  sufferings  ; 

l'\)romoHt   of   all    we    declare    You,    before    Demons    and 

demonised  men." 

Yasnay  xxxiv,  9. 

'  'I'Im-  motivi  of   tho  Platonic  emanation  was  the  imp^irity  of  matter  which 
fi'i'l    iKiild    iiiit    touch   without  au  iut4.'rmediury,    an  idea  radically  opposed  to 

/•iMKiih  iiiliintll. 
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"  Thine  is  the  Kingdom  whence  to  poor  and  right-living 
Thou  givest.  Lord,  better/' 

Taana,  liii,  8. 

And  in  Yendldad,  zxi,  which  deals  in  supranatural  imagery, 
we  read  of  a  spiritual  heavenly  home,  which  seems  especially 
to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  combating  diseases ;  and  the  idea 
may  have  been  new  to  literature. 

Among  domestic  virtues,  respect  to  parents  stood  high, 
for  the  question  is  asked  at  Yasna,  xliv,  3,  "  Who  hath  made 
dutiful  the  son  to  the  father  P  " 

The  bestowal  of  significant  names  came  into  vogue  in 
a  manner  which  reminds  of  Puritan  England  or  New 
England.  Pouruchista,  'the  much  taught  one,'  shows  how 
the  generation  affected  pious  training;  it  reminds  us  also, 
of  course,  of  uses  which  were  subsequent  to  original 
Zoroastrianism,  but  which  as  regards  us  were  still  early 
Orientalism. 

The  virtues  of  home  life  are  beautifully  touched  upon 
in  the  bridal  song  in  Yasna,  liii,^  and  in  correspondence  with 
these  moral  features  in  temporal  life  there  was  a  judgment 
in  store  for  those  who  failed  in  attaining  them. 

''Thus  I'll  conceive  thee,  bounteous,  Ahura  Mazda, 
As  in  creation's  birth  I  foremost  saw  Thee, 
When  deeds,  most  just,  rewarding,  and  words  Thou  givest 
III  to  the  evil,  pure  blessing  to  the  good. 
By  Thy  great  virtue  in  this  world's  last  change  ! 

In  which  last  changing  Thou  a  spirit  bounteous 

i  

Comest  with  Thy  Good  Mind  and  Thy  Kingdom,  Mazda, 
By  deeds  of  whom  the  settlements  in  Right  are  furthered 
Laws  unto  these  to  teach  Armaiti  striveth. 
Laws  of  Thy  holy  Realm  which  none  deceives." 

Yasna,  xliii. 
^  "  Lei  each  one  the  other  devotedly  cherish  ;  so  the  home  shtill  be  happy." 


r> 


"  "Who  e'er  to  me,  be  he  or  man  or  woman, 
Our  tribe's  gift  gives  which  Thou  as  best  perceiveat. 
Prize  for  the  holy  gives  with  good  men's  ruling, 
Whom  praising  You  I  urge  as  couirade  leadiug, 
Forth  to  the  Judge's  Bridge  with  all  I  go." 

Tmna,  xlvi,  Itf  j 

So  in  Yttsiia,  xlix,  3 — 

"Those  give  I  safest.  Lord,  in  Thy  protection, 
MoH  living  yet,  and  souls  of  sainta  on  high  ;  " 

and  iigain  of  the  evil — 
"Theu  evil  rulers,  evil  doers,  spcakera. 
Those  bt'lieving  ill  and  spirits  evil  minded, 
With  poisoned  food  the  souls  to  meet  are  coming. 
In  Faliehood's  home  at  last  their  bodies  lie." 

And  as  quite  an  astonishing  faot  these  rewards  and  punish- 
tnents  are  subjective;  the  ralribution  ia  in  the  soul's  own. 
■olf ;  compare  Yaana,  ssxi,  21,  where  it  ia  said,  "  This  be 
your  world,  0  ye  foul;  by  your  deeds  your  own  bouIb  will 
bring  it." 

"  Cursed  by  their  souls  and  selves, 
Their  being  nature,  ever  in 
Demon's  home  their  dwelling  is." 

Yatna,  xlvi,  11. 

And  to  show  the  continuity  of  the  doctrine,  the  external 
particulars,  which,  though  scattered,  were  yet  ao  plainly 
marlced  in  the  Gathas,  are  preserved  and  restored  in  the 
later  but  still  genuine  Avesta.  There  lost  souls  come  to 
meet  the  condemned  nan  as  well  with  poisoned  food.  and. 
reviling  words ;  pleasing  features  are,  however,  first  detailed. 
In  a  passage  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  the  man's 
own  conscience  comes  to  meet  his  soul  under  the  form  of 
a  beatified  being.  The  saint  ia  bewildered,  and  asks,  "Who 
art  tbouP">  and  she  answers,  "I  am  thyself;  thy  good 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds."  The  soul,  incredulous,  like 
the  one  is  the  Qospels,  inquires,  "  Who  hath  desired  thee 
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hither  with  his  loveP"  She  answers,  "Thou  hast  called 
me  hither/'  and  she  recites  his  good  deeds,  one  of  which 
is,  curiously  enough,  exactly  the  same  as  in  St.  Matthew : 
'*  Thou  didst  care  for  the  stranger  coming  from  near  and 
from  afar."  ^ 

Fancy  such  expressions  occurring  in  remote  Iran  some 
centuries  before  Christ  (if  only  a  few),  and,  as  proved  from 
the  passages  cited,  evidently  repeating  details  which  had 
been  formulated  still  earlier!  The  matter  is  more  fully 
traced  out  in  the  Yendidad,^  where  the  evil  are  dragged 
to  Hell,  and  where  Yohu  Manah,  the  Archangel  of 
Benevolence,  arises 'like  Christ  from  his  golden  throne  to 
meet  the  saved  man,  who  passes  on  to  endless  bliss.  We 
may  have  had  adumbrations  of  the  like,  as  I  suppose, 
in  other  ancient  religious  systems,  but  to  no  degree  like 
this ;  it  was  a  realistic  picture  frescoed  upon  the  religious 
imagination. 

Whether  it  was  (together  with  other  highly  coloured 
delineations  as  to  resurrection,  etc. ;  see  below)  the  original 
of  Daniel's  Judgment  scene,  depicted  in  what  might  be 
called  a  Jewish-Persian  book,  or  whether  they  both  pro- 
ceeded from  an  earlier  original,  are  propositions  which  can 
never  be  definitively  proved  nor  refuted. 

The  golden  thrones  of  the  Ameshaspentas  recall  the 
thrones  of  the  apostles  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  view  of 
the  'consummation'  the  saints  strive  with  holy  emulation 
to  bring  on  Frashakard,  which  was  the  '  restitution  of ' 
all  things.^ 

Those  features  in  eschatology  which  have  less  of  the 
moral  point  in  them  are  also  represented,  and  perhaps  in 
a  manner  even  more  advanced  than  they  are  in  the  New 
Testament ;  the  righteous  dead  arise,  and  enter  upon  a  life 

^  ''When  saw  I  thee  a  stranger,*'  etc.,  the  soul  asks;  and  the  answer  is, 
**  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,*'  etc. — Matt.,  xxv,  38,  40. 

'  Fargard,  xix. 

'  **  Yea,  may  he  like  those  who  bring  on  this  world's  perfection, 
As  the  Ahuras  of  the  Lord  bearing  gifts  with  Asha's  grace, 
For  there  are  our  thoughts  abiding  where  wisdom  dwells  in  her  home." 

YatrMf  xxz,  9. 


unaging,  without  disease,  deformity,  death,  or  the  evil 
pusidions  ;  they  eat  imperishable  food,  etc' 

A  questiou  in  ethuology  of  the  utmost  momeDt  presses 
itself  upoQ  our  attention.  No  one  doubts,  as  I  suppose, 
that  the  Indian  Aryans,  tbo  people  who  spoke  early 
Suaskrit,  once  lived  with  the  people  who  apoke  Zend,*  for 
the  Aryans  went  down  into  India  through  territory  named 
in  the  Aveata,  or  reported  by  the  Greeks,  as  being  deeply 
coloured  with  Zoroastrian  associations. 

It  is  indeed  safest  to  suppose  that  the  people  who 
worshipped  God  under  the  old  name  of  Daevas,  and  who 
are  so  prominent  in  an  evil  sense  in  th&  Avesta,  were  only 
the  lingering  remnant  of  the  tribesmen  whose  ranguord 
bad  already  long  since  gone  south."  If  they  were,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  last  shred  of  them,  yet  the  conjunction 
of  circumstances  ia  of  rare  interest.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  see  two  distinguished  ancient  peoples,  later  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  in  close  connection,  even  if  ooe  of 
them  is  but  a  feeble  residue ;  yet  it  is  undoubted,  while 
a  possibility  comes  into  view  which  might  be  almost 
regarded  as  of  overpowering  moment  in  such  questions. 
"Were  these  Daeva-worshippers  who  were  so  fiercely  fought 
in  the  Gathaa  not  a  forgotten  shred  of  a  people,  the  maaaes 
of  whom  bad  long  previously  migrated  to  India  ? ;  but  were 
they  actually  the  vanguard  of  those  masses  themselves, 
whose  descendants  only  afterwards  reached  the  Indus,  and 
became  the  Aryan  Hindoos,  so  that  they  were  Dot  merely 
their  distant  cousins  lingering  at  a  later  day  in  tfae  north  ? 

Their  gods  were  largely  the  same  as  those  in  the  Aveata, 
with  the  peculiarity  that  some  of  the  chief  ones  among 
them  hare  exchanged  their  characteristics,  being  devila  in 
one  lore  and  deities  in  the  other ;  the  languages  also  in 
which  these  details  were  written  were  closely  cognate. 
The  question  arises — were,  then,  those  tribes  on  the  frontier 
of  Iran  when  the  Gathas  were  first  sung,  against  whom  the 

>  Tuht,  lii,  S9,  ftnd  eliewhere. 

>  Cflntaiiw  Mrliei.  Tb&t  tbtij  nan  cloaelj  cnmectad  hj  list  of  Undnd 
with  tluM  earlf  smigiule  la  Bbwlutel;  certua. 
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bloody  border  wars,  which  are  everywhere  so  apparent  in 
the  Avesta,  were  directed,  actually  the  fathers  of  the  future 
Indians  P 

If  they  were — and  no  one  can  say  that  they  certainly  were 
not — we  have  in  the  Avesta  documents  of  such  importance  for 
ethnology  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  value  in 
this  connection  to  attest  a  profoundly  impressive  episode 
in  the  history  of  races ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  fact  must 
for  ever  hang  over  the  subject 

To  proceed:  apart  from  ethnology  itself,  we  have  an  actual 
history  in  the  Gathas.  If  my  venerated  friend  Prof.  Oppert 
could  give  as  a  title  to  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  Behistun  Inscriptions  "The  People  and  the  Language  of 
the  Modes/'  how  much  more  appropriately  might  something 
like  that  be  the  title  of  the  Gathas,  with  'Iranians'  for 
*  Hedes' !  They  are  as  personal  as  the  Psalms,  if  not,  indeed, 
more  so ;  everything  being  *  I '  and  '  Thou,'  and  the  figures  of 
the  four  chiefs  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  They  exhort  and 
pray;  now  furious  at  the  Daevas-men  and  anxious  over 
their  progress,  now  in  suspense  before  the  encounters,  now 
heart-broken  at  defeat  or  jubilant  in  victory ;  while  all 
ends  in  a  political  marriage  fragment  of  a  characteristic 
description.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before :  ^ 
in  the  Gathas  all  is  sober  and  real.  Grehma  and  Bendva, 
the  Karpans,  the  Kavis,  the  Usiks  are  no  mythical  monsters ; 
no  dragon  threatens  the  settlements,  and  no  fabulous 
beings  defend  them.  Zarathushtra,  Jamaspa,  Frashaoshtra, 
Maidyomah,  the  Spitamas,  the  Hvogvas,  the  Haechataspas 
are  as  real  as  any  other  characters  in  history,  and  they  are 
Tnentioned  with  a  simplicity  which  is  as  unconscious.  Except 
a  possible  claim  to  inspiration  there  are  no  miracles ;  all 
the  action  is  made  up  of  the  exertions  and  passions  of  living 
and  suffering  men.  Let  the  Zendist  study  the  Gathas  well, 
and  then  let  him  turn  to  the  Yashts  and  the  Vendidad ;  he 
will  go  from  the  land  of  reality  to  the  land  of  fable. 
He  leaves  in  one  a  toiling  prophet  to  meet  in  the  other 
a  phantastic  demigod.^ 

^  See  SBE.,  xxx,  Introd.,  p.  xxyi. 
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There  are  few  documents  extant  which  afford  indirectly 
a  more  genuine  portrayal  of  events.  While  all  annals 
which  make  so-called  historical  assertions  are  liable  to  the 
strongest  suspicion  (one  might  almost  say  that  they  by  their 
very  affirmations  make  a  supposed  fact  more  improbable 
at  once),  indications  which  are  both  indirect  and  un- 
conscious are,  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  source  of  sound 
conclusions  as  to  the  reality  of  supposed  past  events. 

We  know  from  the  Gathas  that  a  little  nation  in  mid- 
Asia  were  impassioned  in  their  religious  convictions,  and 
as  refined  as  the  Greeks  in  their  modes  of  religious  thought ; 
that  they  possessed  an  organization  which  aimed  at  the 
regulation  of  agricultural  and  other  forms  of  industrial  civil 
life ;  that  they  were  of  our  Aryan  blood ;  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  the  Indian  Aryans  ;  that  they  struggled 
through  border  wars  with  tribes  whom  they  deemed  half 
pagan;  that  they  ultimately  founded  a  branch  at  least  of 
the  great  Medo- Persian  nation,  and  spread  their  religion 
over  vast  territories  among  millions  of  inhabitants  through 
successive  generations ;  and  the  most  memorable  figure 
among  them  bore  the  name  of  Zarathushtra. 

Data  in  the  history  of  politics  are  involved  in  this,  and  we 
have  in  the  Gathas,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Aryan 
world,  a  union  of  Church  and  State.  A  contribution  to  the 
history  of  logic  is  involved  in  what  has  been  already  said 
at  the  outset.  A  history  of  rhetoric,  if  one  existed,  would 
gain  a  memorable  particular.  That  such  a  state  of  mental 
culture  should  have  prevailed  as  could  make  possible  such 
expressions  as  "This  ask  I  Thee;  aright,  Ahura,  tell  me," 
is  truly  astonishing  when  we  clearly  see  that  they  were 
used  with  no  slightest  approach  to  a  foolish  belief  that  God 
would  either  physically  hear  or  vocally  answer. 

"This  ask  I  Thee,  aright,  Ahura,  tell  rae: 
Who  ever  earth  and  sky  from  falling  guarded ; 
Who  hath  save  Thee  brought  forth  forests  and  rivers ; 
Who  with  the  winds  hath  yoked  storm-clouds  to  racers ; 
Who  of  the  good  man's  grace  ever  was  source  ? 
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lis  ask  I  Thee ;  aright,  Ahura,  tell  me : 

lo  with  skilled  hand  the  lights  |  made,  who  the  darkness; 
ho  with  wise  deed  hath  giv'n  sleep,  or  our  waking; 

lo  hath  auroras  spread,  noontides  and  midnights, 
^Warning  discerning  man,  duty's  true  guides P  "  ^ 


1^    XKxight  have  been  written  yesterday.     It  is  simply  certain 
iW  CLt,  the  interrogatives  are  those  of  rhetoric,  though  this  seems 
u^cx'edible  for  the  period.     The  uses  of  such  terms  as  'son 
oC  -A.liura,'  *  daughter  of  Ahura '  were  more  to  be  expected. 

Coming   to   more   technical  matter,  we   have  an  almost 

e<^iia,lly  interesting  item  in  the  matter  of  metre.      I  fear 

^v-e      hardly    realise    the  very   exceptional    nature    of   this 

ciroomstance.    The  metres  of  the  Rig  Veda  have  been  sacred 

^nd   studied  for  (say)  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  some  of 

them  are  mentioned  in  the  Yeda  itself,  but  one  of  the  oldest 

Aud    most  valued  of  them  was  found  in  the  Zend  Avesta 

fionae  forty  years  ago.^ 

Zend  philology   has   the  reputation  of  being   the  most 

diflB.cult  of  Oriental   subjects  in   an  Aryan   tongue,  as  it 

^^uires  a  serious  knowledge  of  several  ancient  languages. 

The    Pahlavi  in  which  the  ancient  native  commentaries  are 

chiefly  written   is   the   most   inscrutable  of    all   characters 

^*iicih  have  been  preserved  in  manuscripts.     The  Sanskrit 

0*  t;]ae  Tasna  translation  is  also  of  a  peculiar  cast,  disturbed 

^^    "tihe  sequence   of    its   words   by  the   fact  that   it   is    a 

J^^^iering   of  a   rendering,  while   the   Parsi-Persian  is  as 

^''''^^^ar  as  it  is  indispensable.     No  man  living  has  ever 

y®^       soanded  these  ancient  expositions   to   their  depths   in 

*"      J)arts  of  their   extent,   though   Spiegel    has    given  us 

eno^rmous  help.» 

,    ^^aana,  xliv,  3  et  seq. 
otK^  ^ome  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  the  Gathas  are  written  in  trUhfupf  and 
^*'*'  in  trishfup  with  the  simple  addition  of  a  line. 


.  ^^"ic©  Spiegel' 8  pioneer  attempt  no  second  edition  of  the  Pahlavi  translation 
^  ^^e  Yasna  has  appeared  outside  of  the  Gathas.  Spiegel  did  the  great 
i^'^^^tion  work  here  as  from  the  beginning,  but  most  valuable  as  his  contribution 


'»   baring  been  based  upon  a  single  manuscript,  it  was  as  of  course  just  in  so 

v^    limited  as  a  means  of  permanent  assistance,  and  it  is  now  well-nigh  half 

*  ^utury  old.    So  also  his  very  valuable  text  and  partial  rendering  of  Neryosang ; 

1^  ^  now,  of  oonrse,  to  some  degree  antiquated,  while  the  exceedingly  precious 
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Very  few  indeed  have  ever  made  the  shadow  of  an 
attempt  to  explore  these  regions,  and  from  among  the 
eoccessively^  small  number  of  scholars  who  pretend  to  be 
independent  experts  some  of  the  most  prominent  have 
advanced  to  the  highest  enterprises  of  Zend  philology  with 
the  open  statement  that  they  have  left  these  original 
translations  unmastered.^ 

But  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  the  lore  of  the  Avesta  is  by  no  means  alone  as 
to  this  particular. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  human  family  has  not 
been  in  a  position  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  support 
a  sufficiently  large  class  of  persons  fitted  and  willing  to 
grapple  with  these  nearly  endless  and  too  often  thankless 
tasks,  and  the  report  which  those  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves  sometimes  bring  in  is  enough  to  repel  many 
who  might  otherwise  be  both  competent  and  ready.  But 
we  must  not  despair.  Slowly  and  little  by  little  the 
pioneers  are  clearing  the  forests,  and  the  miners  are 
extracting  the  ore;  while  the  very  mass  of  the  work  still 
left  undone  ofiers  an  opportunity  to  enterprising  minds,  and 
enough  has  been  discovered  to  whet  the  flagging  appetite. 
We  need  first  of  all  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  and 
explanation  of  the  Asiatic  commentaries,  and  we  need 
translations  made  only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
studied. 

And  here  I  suppose  that  it  is  proper  for  me  on  this 
occasion  ^  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  my  own 

Parsi-Persian  renderinjr,  often  the  key  to  the  Pahlavi,  has  not  heen  at  all  repro- 
duced, except  in  the  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas.  Nor  does  any  full  and  modem 
explanation  of  the  Pahlavi  of  the  Vendidad  exist,  while  partial  translations  are 
often  silent  when  we  wish  them  most  to  speak  ;  and  so  of  the  Parsi-Persian 
version  of  the  VendidSd.  Justi's  masterly  aictionary,  of  which  Roth  could  write 
as  the  "  musterhalt  eiugerichtetes  zweckmiissipes  Handbuch,"  is,  of  course,  now 
to  some  dejrree  too  old  ;  it  was  published  in  1863,  and  nei'ds  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  labours  of  sch(»lars  who  undeistand  all  partu  of  their  bnsitiesa.  This  is 
only  a  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done  on  the  texts  of  the  Avesta  itself,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Pahlavi  literature. 

*  Who  can  name  more  than  a  very  few  units  ? 

'  Writinp:  to  others  to  decipher  their  texts  for  them,  and,  as  too  often  in 
similar  cases,  with  ditticulty  forgiving  their  benefactors  for  doing  them  the  fayour. 
'  Let  it  be  kindly  remembered  on  what  occasion  this  paper  was  first  read. 
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well-meant  labours,  and  of  those  which  I  propose  for  my 
pupils,  Spiegel's  bahnbrechend  texts,  translations,  and 
commentaries  were,  indeed,  a  foundation  on  which  any 
man  might  be  proud  to  build,  though  criticised  by  men 
who  did  not  know  the  chief  alphabet  involved.  But 
my  objects  were  different  in  kind:  Spiegel's  work  was 
necessarily  spread  over  an  enormous  territory;  my  object 
was  to  take  a  single  field  and  explain  every  part  of  it  in 
all  its  details.  So  vast  had  been  the  lack  of  labour  since 
Spiegel's  main  works  in  this  respect,  that  editors  and 
translators  had  been,  and  have  been  even  till  to-day,  forced 
to  furnish  provisional  editions  and  renderings  which  must 
for  ever  bear  the  mark  of  limited  preparation. 

I  saw,  as  others  did,  the  astounding  gap  many  years 
ago.  The  particular  work,  as  attempted  in  the  only  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  attempted,  had  at  that 
date  been  attempted  by  nobody  living,  and  nobody  was 
willing  to  undertuke  it.  It  being  left  wholly  unattended  to 
in  the  manner  desired,  I  set  out  as  an  autodact  to  do  what 
I  could  toward  an  exhaustive  rendering  of  the  Gathas,  with 
the  Asiatic  commentaries  edited  with  the  collation  of  all 
the  MSS.,  and  interpreted  by  that  well-nigh  endless  trans- 
lation and  re-translation  which  their  peculiar  circumstances 
required.* 


*  See  the  "  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gitthns,"  Introduction,  p.  xiv  et  seq.  I  am 
far  from  iiuderrating  the  very  u^eiul  suggestions  which  have  been  maae  by  the 
pupils  of  Roth  (for  I  am  of  their  number).  On  the  contrary,  that  very  treat 
interpreter  did  an  inestimable  service  (strange  to  say)  in  attempting  to  read  the 
Gathas  (at  first  only)  with  a  practical  di-regiird  of  the  Asiatic  commentaries,  even 
being,  as  he  told  me  more  than  once,  without  *•  any  experience"  of  their  chief 
language  (later,  however,  even  writing  upon  it,  in  Z.D.M.G. ;  Zend  was  with  him, 
let  it  be  remembered,  only  a  secouiiry  studv).  It  was  an  indispensable  service 
for  some  scholar  of  supreme  authority  to  read  the  Guthas  as  pure  Sanskrit  (so  to 
speak),  giving  us  all  tne  courage  to  say  that  the  Pahlavi  commentaries  are  by  no 
means  slavishly  to  be  followed,  and  great  is  my  own  personal  indebtedness  to 
him.  I  understood  from  him  that  Uauir  was  his  pupil  also  on  the  Zend  ;  and 
at  the  date  of  Hang's  great  work  on  tlu;  Gathas  he,  too,  evidently  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Pahlavi  language,  affording,  nevertheless,  the  most  valuable 
preliminary  results;  but  buch  proN-isioujd  and  tentative  expositions  should  be 
followed  by  others  attempted  only  with  a  mind  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
materials.  (1  need  hardly  remind  many  of  my  readers  that  Haug  became  later 
a  high  authority  on  Pahlavi,  giving  us  discoveries  and  hints  of  inestimable  value. 
Roth  also,  as  I  have  said,  later  couched  its  importance.) 

j.R.A.s.  1899.  19 
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It  was  for  this  reason  that  Professor  Darmesteter  so 
urgently*  requested  me  to  take  his  place  in  writing  the 
then  still  needed  translation  of  the  Yasna  (which  contains 
the  Gathas)  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  "Sacred 
Books  of  the  East/' 


*  *'  In  the  hope  of  a  favourable  answer."  The  remaining  parts  of  this  note  are 
in  answer  to  erroneous  statements  which  are  carelessly  contradictory  to  my  own 
printed  remarks  (see  below)  ;  these  errors  have  also  been  given  a  wide  circulation 
in  a  publication  of  an  importance  of  its  kind  second  to  none.  I  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  them. 

In  the  preface  to  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  **  Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 
p.  5,  I  had  said :  '*  My  work  on  the  Gathas  had  been  for  some  time  in  his 
^Professor  Darmesteter' s]  hands,  and  he  requested  me  as  a  friend  to  write  the 

still  needed  volume  of  the  translation Although  deeply  appreciating 

the  undesirablencss  of  following  one  whose  scholarship  is  only  surpassed  by  his 
genius,  I  found  myself  unable  to  refuse.*'  Yet  there  appeared  so  long  afterward 
ai>  1895  actually  in  the  Annuaire  of  the  University  of  Paris  the  extraordinary 
remark — **  Avec  cet  oubli  de  soi  (I)  qui  characterise  le  vrai  mcrite  .... 
il  ceda  h.  M.  Mills  Thonneur  d'achever  la  publication,"  and  distinctively  gave  the 
impression  in  some  other  words  that  I  suggested  (!)  the  arrangement.  The 
exclamation  points  are  my  own.  This  very  singular  version  of  the  facts  lingers 
in  Paris  to  contradict  me  till  this  day. 

The  renderings  afterwards  published  in  my  Gathas  (let  me  repeat  once  for  all) 
were  in  Professor  Darmesteter's  possession  in  an  unfinished  condition,  though 
provisionally  printed,  and  he  wrote  pointedly  asking  me  to  repeat  them  in  the 
book  which  he  was  urging  me  to  write  as  his  continuator:  "  Vous  n'avez  qu'i 
detacher  de  votre  travail  [the  Gathas]  la  traduction  rhythmique  avec  quelques 
notes  explicatives  et  le  raot-a-mot  [Latin]  ([uand  vous  en  ^cartez  trop.  Uela 
vous  prendrait  infiniment  peu  de  t«mps,  })uis(|iie  de  travail  est  ddja  fait  .... 
dans  i'espoir  d'une  reponse  favorable."  (Nov.  5,  1883,  some  sixteen  years  ago.) 
I  was  also  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of  service  to  other  distinguished  persons  ;  and 
a  somewhat  similar  occurrence  forces  me  to  allude  to  it  to  explain  to  students  of 
Zend  who  may  be  using  certain  books  and  may  wonder  why  they  do  not  see  my 
name  in  them.  This  time  it  was  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Rhine 
whom  I  was  able  t<7  help.  But.  unlike  my  (rreat  colleague,  these  beneficiaries, 
to  whom  I  had  extended  assistance  inimea»<ural)ly  gnater  than  a<'ts  of  decipher- 
ment, resorted  to  the  strange  policy  of  total  silence,  combining  together 
to  omit  all  mention  of  my  name  in  some  books  bearing  (»n  this  subject 
(a  course  which  is  considered  among  scholars  one  of  the  most  aggravated 
forms  of  indignity  which  it  is  possible  to  devise).  Darmesteter  could  speak  in 
noble  terms  of  thankfulness  with  Pischel  and  Justi,  and  that  not  in  private 
communications  but  in  leading  publications :  see  the  Gott.  gekhr.  Anz.  of  May  13, 
1893  ;  Revue  Cniujue  of  Sept.  18,  1893  ;  Z.D.M.G.,  July,  1896  ;   etc.,  etc! 

But  what  will  an  honourable  public  say  of  professed  old  friends,  who  had 
received  the  closest  form  of  personal  teaching  by  long  previously  advanced  copies 
of  an  unpublished  pioneer  work,  put  often  at  their  own  request  gratuitously  into 
their  hands,  and  then  combining  to  boycott  the  scholar  who  had  taught  them 
their  rudiments.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of  a  fact  noticed  as  curious  by 
a  very  distinguished  friend  of  all  Zendists  in  the  London  Dadtj  Telegraph  of 
August  10,  1894. 

Fortunately  the  circumstance  has  been  as  harmless  as  it  was  contemptible.  My 
sole  offence,  I  need  hardly  say,  consisted  in  the  original  treatment  of  things 
hitherto  unattempted,  and  the  very  strong  expressions  of  recognition  which 
followed  them.  Though  I  was  warned  by  Darmesteter  of  the  fate  of  all  pioneers, 
and  though  the  actual  result  has  been  favourable  beyond  measure,  yet  one  cannot 
forget  the  sting  of  a  degraded  ingratitude. 
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nd  if  life  be  spared  I  must  continue  on  with  precisely 

same   plan   so   long   since  adopted,   and    produce    an 

exViaustive    treatment    of    the    rest    of    the    A  vesta.      As 

Professor   Pischel   was   so  kind   as   to   say,  mj  procedure 

(after  a  work  of  650  pages)  includes  a  dictionary.*     A  large 

fraction  of  this  is  at  this  moment  in  type,  and  I  hope  soon 

to  oflEer  the  University  a  first  section  of  it,  to  be  followed 

by  others  without  interruption,  save  such  as  may  temporarily 

take    place  from  the  pressure  of  inevitable  duties.     Side  by 

Bide  ^rith  this  efibrt  I  hope  to  progress  with  a  preliminary 

treatment  of  the  Pahlavi  Sanskrit  and  Persian  texts  of  other 

parts   of  the  Yasna  and  Yendidad  on  the  plan  mentioned. 

I  should  also  report  that  I  seem  to  have  secured  a  serious 

adhesion  in  reference  to  some  reforming  suggestions  as  to  the 

decipherment  of  the  Zend  alphabet  itself  as  distinguished 

from  that  of  the  Pahlavi.     A  somewhat  full  article  which 

appeared  in  the  last  (October)  Heft  of  the  Zeitschrift  of  the 

German  Oriental  Society  engaged  the  acquiescent  sympathy 

of  certain  distinguished  scholars  who  saw  it  in  manuscript 

before  its  publication,  and  this  I  regard  as  important  in 

view  of  the  new  matter  suggested. 

If  but  one -half  of  what  specialists  report  as  to  the 
elements  of  interest  involved  in  the  study  of  it  be  in  fact 
the  truth,  many  who  have  no  time  to  enter  into  the 
professional  details  of  this  laborious  speciality  will  greatly 
desire  to  acquire  a  general  view  of  it  based  upon  the  solid 
^^^ulta  already  attained.  For  the  benefit  of  such  persons 
l^t  nj^  gjjy  what  indeed  will  seem  to  them  somewhat 
unaccountable :  it  is  that  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
*"^  Gathas  have  reference  largely  to  technical  detail.  Just 
tnat  ^hich  makes  them  most  difficult  to  advanced  experts, 
^^•f  their  sparse  expression,  makes  them  to  a  certain  degree 
the  more  accessible  to  one  who  values  them  chiefly  for 

.  v^^^la'  "Werk,  das  ergebniss  langjahriger  Miihe  und  entsaguno^svoller 
«^^*-^'  vereinigt  bis  auf  ein  Worterbuch  das  in  Aussicht  gestellt  wird,  alles  was 
*J^^  ^e  Erklaning  der  Gdthas  nothwendig  ist  .  .  .  .  Immer  wird  cs  die 
vtuixlage  bilden  auf  der  rich  Vede  weitere  Forschung  aufbauen  muss.  Mills  hat 
^^  ihm  der  ATesta  forschung  einen  hervorragenden  Dieust  geleistet.'* — Professor 
***^W,  Zeittchrift  der  DeuUehen  Mor^enlaudischcn  Geiellschaft  (Ileft  u,  1896). 
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their  high   moral  tone.     Incredible  as  it   may  appear   to 
a  novice,  some  of  the  most  difficult  strophes  in  the  Gathas 
(that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  most  difficult   to   those  who 
exact  an  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  precise  literary  point 
of  the  detailed   sentences)  are  made   up  of   words  of  the 
simplest  description,  so  that  the  translation  of  the  actual 
terms  of  the  greater  part  of  the  strophes  into  the  cognate 
Sanskrit  possesses  no  difficulty  at  all ;  ^    and  even  word-for- 
word  imitations  in  Latin  can  often  vary  from  each  other 
only  in    the    choice    of  synonyms.      An    acquisition    of    a 
knowledge  of  the  consecutive  terms  is,  with  the  exception 
of  inscrutable  forms  here  and  there,  by  no  means  a  very 
intricate  undertaking,  and  these  literal  terms  convey  what 
Biblical  students  most  admire,  viz.,  the  depth  of  the  moral 
sentiment  and  the  height  of  its  fervour.     We  might  even 
leave  all  the  more  difficult  words  untranslated,  indicating 
the  spaces  which  their  rendering  would  occupy  by  blanks, 
and  very  much  of  great  importance  would  be  left;  indeed, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  of  what 
we  value  them  for  would  still  be  preserved.     One  reason 
for   this   state   of  things   has   been   already   stated :    great 
difficulties  may  occur  on  a  part  of  a  strophe  which  bears 
on  ideas  of  a  secondary  or  qualifying  importance  (to  the 
general   theme).     But   these   difEerences   in    opinion   as   to 
exegesis  are  also  robbed  of  their  fatal  severity  by  that  cause 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  but  which  I  will  now  state 
again  in  a  new  form,  and  draw  from  it  a  vitally  important 
conclusion.     It  was  this,  as  expanded  (see  above  on  p.  277)  : 
one   of    two,    three,    or    even    four    slightly   or   flagrantly 
differing  renderings,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  may  be  the 
correct  one ;  but,  what  is  seldom  indeed  the  case,  not  one 
of  the  two,  three,  or  four  varying  views,  grossly  as  they 
may  differ,  can   possibly  avoid   expressing   what  we   most 
value  in  our  researches. 

If  the  *  good  mind  '  when  meaning  the  '  good  man '  has 
that  sense  only  with  a  full  inclusion  of  all  that  the  good 

1  See  Roth's  '*  Festgriiss,"  p.  192. 
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mind  meant  in  the  Oathas  (see  above) — if  Asha  never 
meant  the  'church'  in  them  without  a  solemn  reference 
to  the  'law'  which  the  church  embodied,  etc.  (see  above 
on  page  277) — why,  then,  the  terminology  absolutely  shuts 
out  the  purely  commonplace  sense  (almost,  if  not  quite, 
totally)  everywhere,  and  it  shuts  in  the  expression  of  moral 
and  religious  depth.^ 

I  am  the  first  Professor  who  has  taught  on  Zend  philology 
in  Oxford  since  Thomas  Hyde  expounded  such  parts  of  it 
as  had  been  then  discovered  in  the  year  1700.^  That  the 
subject  should  have  been  so  long  neglected  is,  indeed,  to  be 
regretted ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  pursue  it  now 
with  vigour. 

As  is  implied  in  what  I  have  already  said,  the  first  duty 
of  an  accredited  specialist  on  such  a  subject  is  to  contribute 
toward  its  completion  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  science, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  printed  books. 

Knowledge  which  is  locked  up  in  a  single  memory  has 
but  a  precarious  tenure ;  and  becomes  also  exaggerated  in 
public  estimation.  It  must,  moreover,  perish  with  the  life 
of  its  possessor.  Every  specialist  on  such  a  subject  as  Zend 
philology  is,  or  should  be,  well-nigh  overwhelmed  with 
labour,  all  of  which  must  ultimately  come  to  press.  I  offer, 
of  course,  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  cheerfully  give 
the  rest  of  my  life  under  the  providence  of  God  to 
this  duty. 

I  will  close  by  citing  the  remark  of  a  respected  writer 
in  the  Cnlical  Review  of  January,  1896 :  "  The  Gathas,  or 


*  Surely  to  many  of  us  it  is  (for  instance)  of  inferior  importance  whether 
a  sentence  means  *  nnding  the  way  to  God  *  or  *  finding  His  throne  ' ;  the  *  way  * 
must  lead  to  the  *  throne,'  and  *  the  tlirone  *  is  found  by  *  the  way  * ;  and  yet 
this  uncertainty  occurs  in  a  passage  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  where  a  poditive 
decision  is  almost  impossible. 

*  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  published  his  "Historia  Religionis  Veterum 
Persarum.**  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Orientalists  oi  his  time  (bom 
1636,  came  to  Oxford  1658,  made  Reader  of  Hebrew  1659,  Keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  in  the  same  year,  in  1666  was  appointed  Librarian-in-cnief,  1673 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  1691  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  1697  Kegius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Eastern  interpreter  at  the  Court  under  Charles  II, 
Jamee  II,  and  William  III,  died  in  Oxford  1703). 
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Hymns,  of  Zoroaster  are  by  far  tlie  most  precious  relic 
which  we  possess  of  Oriental  religion;  the  only  sacred 
literature  which  in  dignity,  profoundness,  in  purity  of 
thought,  and  absolute  freedom  from  unworthy  conceptions 
of  the  divine,  could  ever  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  scriptures." 
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Art.  X. — Notes  on  the  Origin  of  the  '  Lunar '  and  *  Solar ' 
Aryan  Tribeft,  and  on  the  ^  R&jput*  Clans,  By  B.  II. 
Baden-Powell,  CLE.,  M.R.A.S. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
having  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  various  kinds  of  Indian  landlord  tenure,*  not 
as  a  matter  of  theory,  but  on  the  basis  of  local  facts,  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
tribes  or  clans  to  which  the  landlord  classes  most  commonlv 
belong.  A  number  of  notes  were  thus  accumulated  ; 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  put  them  together, 
much  more  in  the  hope  of  receiving  correction,  and  of  thus 
gaining  information,  than  with  the  design  of  imparting  it. 
It  at  once  appears,  as  regards  Northern  India,  that  of  the 
superior  proprietor  class  when  *  Hindu,'  or  at  least  originally 
Hindu,  a  large  proportion  belongs  to  the  tribes  known  as 
'Rajput.'  Some  of  the  higher  families,  however,  now 
resent  being  so  designated,  and  call  themselves  *  Kshatriya.'^ 
The  latter  name,  again,  is  usually  understood  to  have 
reference  to  the  military  and  ruling  caste  of  ancient  times, 


*  "Which  I  hope  eventually  to  publish  in  continuation  of  my  study  of  the 
Indian  village  communities  and  their  tenures. 

'  Or  in  the  spoken  form  Chatri.  TAi«,  in  fact,  is  the  equivalent  of  *  Kshatriya,' 
and  not  the  word  Ehatri,  which  is  also  in  use  but  indicates  quite  another  caste. 
The  latter  has  no  real  connection  with  the  old  military  order,  though  sometimes 
attempts  are  made  to  assert  such  a  connection.  The  objection  to  be  called 
'  Rajput*  is  quite  modern,  the  reason  being  that  *  Rajput'  now  applies  to  a 
large  group  of  caste-men  who  have  become  agricultural,  and  have  even  takeu 
to  cultivating  with  their  own  hands  (saving  only  the  touch  of  the  plouffh — not 
that!).  The  higher  families  therefore  desire  some  distinguishing  name,  and 
naturally  assert  that  of  the  twice-born  caste  of  old.  Yet  when  the  name  Rajput 
was  first  used,  it  certainly  was  in  a  laudatory  sense,  meaning  the  royal  or 
ruling  race. 


and  to  hsTe  beeu  comprised  in  two  great  groups  known 
U  'Solar'  and  'Luuar'  respectively.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  to  inquire  wliether  anylhing  could  be  ascertained 
•bofit  the  (probable)  real  birthplace  and  coonectioa  of  tlie 
SO-Oblled  '  Hajput'  races.  So  mucb  is  clear,  that  the  names 
<tf  the  various  clans  and  septs  are  not  names  wbich  occur 
in  any  early  literature  ;  and  they  can  but  rarely  be 
MUiected,  even  by  any  tradition  that  will  stand  the  slightest 
■hftlysis,  with  the  Eshatriya  races  of  the  Mahabhiirata  aud 
Fnranas.  The  term  'Rajput'  seems  rather  to  bave  been 
iliTented  expressly  to  meet  the  case  of  conquering  or  ruling 
oluis  and  bouses  whose  origin  did  not,  in  general,  enable 
theD)  to  be  linked  with  the  established  '  Solar  '  or  '  Lunur ' 
genealogies. 

I  am  informed  that  the  term  '  raja-putra '  often  occurs 
in  Sanskrit  literature  in  the  sense  of  'prince'  or  'king's 
■on,'  but  is  not  used  as  tbe  designation  of  a  caste  or 
tribe  before  the  eleventh  century.  Tbe  question,  however, 
deoerves  further  investiKaiiim.  Tbe  term  certainly  is 
much  connected  with  tbe  idea  of  the  "  thirty-six  royal 
houses,"  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  mediaeval  bards.  Some  of  the  largest  Kajput  cUna 
are  professedly  not  connected  with  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
races.  When  such  a  coanection  in  asserted,  it  ie  rarely 
due  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  natural  desire 
of  bards  and  genealogists  to  find  an  'orthodox'  origin 
for  their  princes  whose  clan  had  become  famous  in  the 
land  and  whose  dignity  was  acknowledged.  In  most 
<-asee,  customs,  history,  and  birthplace  are  all  against  such 
an  origin.  But  here  I  refer  to  a  connection  with  the 
earlier  races  of  the  most  familiar  centre — the  Ganges  Valley 
and  tbe  old  states  of  Indraprastha,  Eiti,  and  Magadha,  or 
the  '  Solar '  kingdom  of  Ayodhya.  For  there  m  a  more 
tangible  connection,  in  some  cases,  with  the  Aryan  stock, 
ill  tbe  fact  that  some  Rajputs  are  derived  from,  or  mixed 
Up  with,  the  great  Yadava  tribe  or  group  of  tribes.  Now 
since  uniform  tradition  represents  Yadu  (the  ancestor)  u 
M   brother  of  Puru,  the  progenitor  of  the  'Lunar'  tribes 
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ribeir  coinmoa  father  being  Yayati],  it  foUon-s  that  the 
Yadavaa  are,  in  a  sense,  '  Lunar.'  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
with  Tayati  (or  perhaps  with  Ais  father,  Nahusa)  all  know- 
ledge of  ancestry  ceases,  and  the  earlier  naiuea  in  the  table 
are  of  mythical  persons — the  moou,  the  earth,  the  planet 
Mercury  (Budha),  etc.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
conGning  the  term  'Lunar'  to  the  Ganges  Valley  group — 
the  reputed  descendants  of  Puru,  and  better  known  as  the 
Kum-Pan^ala  families.  To  muke  'Lunar'  apply  to  both, 
irould  be  to  render  undistinguishable  two  totally  distinct 
groupa.  For,  assuming  the  entry  of  the  Aryan  confederate 
tribes  at  the  north-west  corner  of  ludiu,  all  literature  and 
tradition  point  to  a  wide  and  early  separation  between  the 
Yadava  tribes  who  took  the  Indus  Valiey  line,  and  the 
other  tribes  who  went  eastward — crossing  the  Panjab  and 
gradually  occupying  the  whole  of  the  Ganges  plain  us  far 
iM  the  sea.  These  two  groups  I  shall  distinguish  as  the 
'  Western  '  and  '  Eastern '  (or  Ganges  Valley)  Aryans, 
Once  separated,  they  always  remained  apart ;  distinct  in 
dialect  and  racial  character,  and,  for  a  long  time,  in  religion. 
They  were  separated  in  the  north  by  the  intervening  Panjab 
plains,  and  in  the  south  by  the  line  of  the  Narbada  and  the 
Vindhyan  Hills.  The  two  groups  were  only  brought  in 
contact  in  after  times  (1)  by  the  curious  formation  and 
movemeat  (vid  the  Chambal  Valley)  of  the  Siirasena  branch, 
of  whom  came  Erishna,'  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Fandara;  and  (2)  by  the  vague  contact  of  the  Huibaya 
king  8ahasra -arjuua  with  the  (Brahman)  Bhrgu  tribe 
(ParaguiaTDa),and,  some  generations  later,  of  the  Talajaiigha 
branch  of  the  same  with  a  king  of  Ikshwiiku  descent. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Sun-worshipping  or  Solar 
tribes,  there  is  a  thread  of  connection  in  that  line,  which, 
liowever,  does  not  necessarily  attach  to  l/tr  (Brahraanic) 
SoUr  group  of  Oudh.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  noting 
that  I  keep  the  'Solar'  history  entirely  distinct,  putting 
what  baa  to  be  said  about  it  in  a  separate  section. 

nillur  form,  (at  Bimplicil}'  of  [iriiiting:.  JDBteail 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  Rajputs  are  largely  foreign  and 
post-Aryan,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  their  history 
without  considering  the  general  facts  about  the  *  Lunar '  and 
*  Solar '  genealogies.  In  doing  this,  literary  and  traditional 
statements  have  been  taken  as  they  stand,  and  for  what 
they  are  worth  ;  their  continuity,  and  even  probability,  are 
sometimes  attested  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  anyone  to  attribute  them  all  to  fancy,  or 
to  explain  them  allegorically.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
a  people  so  retentive  of  genealogical  reminiscences — as  far 
as  human  or  natural  progenitors  are  concerned — it  seems  to 
me  unlikely  that  the  lists  of  kings  and  their  forefathers  are 
wholly  imaginary.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  genealogy 
may  be  genuine  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  where 
further  knowledge  failed  recourse  was  had  to  mythical  or 
supernatural  ancestors;  the  tr/tok  is  not  thereby  rendered 
suspicious.^  Moreover,  different  genealogies  may  contain 
variations,  whether  by  change  or  addition  ;  but  these  very 
variations  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a  real  basis.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  worth  while  seeing  what  it  is  that 
literary  references,  traditions,  and  *  gotracharya '  really  do 
assert  or  imply. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  persons  that  the 
generally  received  opinion  regarding  the  *  Hindu '  races 
represented  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Aryans  as  forming  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  important  element  in  the  population 
of  all  ranks  throughout  India.^  The  Aryans,  so  it  was 
believed,  in  the  course  of  their  general  advance  into  India, 
met  with  some  barbarous,  snub-nosed,  black  tribes  of  little 
importance ;  these  they  put  to  flight,  driving  them  to 
refuge,  either  in  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges  in  the  north, 
or  to  the  Yindhyan  Ilills  of  the  centre,  or  to  places  still 
further  south.  Aryans  then  filled  the  land,  as  far  as  it 
was  adapted  for  immediate  occupation.      They  it  was  who 

*  Moreover,  where  some  mythic  story  is  introduced,  impossible  to  connect 
with  real  persons,  it  •«  very  likely  to  be  an  allegorical  way  of  representing 
some  real  occurrence,  which  could  not  be  explained. 

^  Excluding,  that  is,  the  originally  Moslem  tribes  and  those  non-Aryans  who 
arc  conventionally  called  '  aboriginal. ' 
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introduced   agriculture,  and   practised  it  in    '  village   com- 
munities'   by   their  Yaii§ya   caste,  aided  by   the  Sudra   or 
servile,  fourth,  caste ;  and  the  whole  country  was  ruled  over 
by  Eshatriya  kings,  with  the  help  of  Brahman  councillors. 
The  Brahmanic  caste  and  religion  were  assumed  as  every- 
'where  dominant.    Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  indications 
that  there  were  other  tribes  of  importance  who  appear  to 
have  entered  India  about  the  same  time  as  the  Aryans,  or 
perhaps  before  them ;    and    that   these   were    not   always 
disposed  to  yield  submission  to  the  Brahmanic  yoke.     Little 
attention   also   was   paid   to   the  subsequent  irruptions,   or 
to  the  great  changes  that  must  have  taken  place  locally, 
when  successions  of  Saka,  Eusan,  Ourjara,  and  Huna  tribes 
cane  to  India.     Nor  was  allowance  made  for  the  important 
mflnence  of  some  of  these  tribes,  whose  language  must  have 
Jready  had  affinities  with  the   Sanskrit,  and  to  which  we 
owe  the    Pali    element  in    language    and    the    Kharosthi 
character.     These  Northern  races  sooner  or  later  abandoned 
their  original  worship  of  the  Sun  and  the  Serpent  (or  both  ?) 
Udd  adopted  Jainism,  or,  still  more  widely.  Buddhism.     The 
peat  body  of  Jaina  or  Buddhist  tribes  were  not  converts 
(or  perverts)  from  orthodox  Brahmanism,  in  whatever  stage 
of  development.      I    am    not    aware    of    any   evidence   of 
wholesale   conversions  (I   do   not   say  individual   cases)    of 
^beg  from  Brahmanism  to  Jainism  or  Buddhism.     Rather 
"^08e  separate  faiths  were  adopted  by  clans  who  were  either 
w  removed  from  contact  with  Brahmanical   developments, 
^^  who  never   accepted   them   until   long   after  Epic   and 
* '^ninic  history  closes. 

In  the  absence  of  such  corrective  considerations,  the 
-orahmanic  stories  reported  undiscriminatingly  by  Tod  and 
owners  were  accepted ;  and  it  was  taken,  as  a  matter 
remanding  no  further  inquiry,  that  the  'Rajputs'  were 
^ 'Solar'  or  'Lunar'  origin,  as  the  case  might  be;  and 
"^t,  in  fact,  they  continued,  unbroken,  the  line  of  the  old 
""Military  caste.  This  general  acquiescence  in  a  prominently 
Aryan,  Brahmanic,  or  'Sanskrit'  origin  for  everything 
wag,  however,  not  unnatural,  seeing  that,  as  a  fact,  *  Hindu ' 
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dialects,  as  well  as  caste  and  religious  observances,    ^^fj 
spread  widely  and  coloured  the  greater  part  of  Indian  ^i^^^a 
life  to  a  surprising  extent,  although  the  result  was  reacb^^^ 
in  a  way  other  than  that  commonly  supposed.     And  to  th#^  i 
day   we    are   perhaps   too   much  inclined   to   'Sanskritiie 
everything.* 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  extension  of  Aryan  speech,  and 
note  the  regions  where  Sanskrit  is  substantially  the  basis  of 
popular  language,  both  north  of  the  Narbada  and   in  the 
west  and  centre  of  India,  ic  is  evident  that  Aryan  influence 
must  have  had  its  source  partly  in  the  actual  early  settle- 
ment of  Aryan  clans  and  partly  in  later  changes  effected  by 
Brahmanic  missionaries.      If  we  imagine  a  map  of  India, 
coloured  red  where  Aryan  speech  mostly  prevails  and  6/110 
where  the  Dravidian  and  Xolarian,  etc.,  were  but  slightly 
affected ;  and  if  we  draw  a  double  line  across  the  continent, 
following  the  double  line  of  the  Yindhyan  ranges,  noi*th  and 
south  of  the  Narbada,  we  observe  that  the  country  north  of 
the  upper  line  is  red^  and  most  purely  so  in  the  Madhyadete 
or  central  region  of  the  Ganges.      In  the  further   regions 
of  the  south    the    blue  would    be    almost   unchanged,  since 
the    Telugu,    Tamil,  and    other    local  languages   have  only 
received    additions    from    the    Sanskrit,    but    the    basis    of 


^  In  a  quite  recent  authority  I  have  seen  it  objected  that  the  Iluna  must  be 
referred,  not  to  the  Huns  of  the  fifth  ceuturv,  but  to  some  other  '  Kshatnya* 
race,  because  they  appear  in  a  text  of  Manu  or  in  the  Parana,  etc.  But  is 
there  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  these  texts,  whether  by  origin  or  later 
recension,  are  earlier  than  the  tii-st  few  centuries  of  our  era  ?  So,  t^H),  when 
strani^e  names  in  Hebrew  nj)i)ear  for  articles  of  commerce  imported  by  King 
Solomon  (10<iO  n.c.)  from  India,  we  immediately  set  about  dineovering 
Samkrit  origins  for  the  words.  What  Sanskrit  -  speaking  people  had  by 
that  time  so  prevailed  as  to  have  made  their  speech  tlie  common  lan|(uag« 
of  c»)mmerce  on  the  West  (^last  of  IndiaF  What  possible  Sanskrit  name  vto 
take  a  single  example)  c<mld  there  be  for  'sandalwoixi,*  when  the  tree  does  not 
grow  in  or  near  any  eountry  in  whicii  a  Sanskrit -speaking  people  had  established 
themselves 'r  Maisur,  the  home  of  Santalum  a/lnttn,  was  not  an  Aryan  countrj', 
and  only  became  '  Hinduized  '  at  a  late  date,  when  it  acquired  a  Brahmanic 
dynasty.  As  a  matter  of  tact  we  find  the  old  Jhtnidian  name  of  the  product 
adopted  into  Sanskrit  (as  w«'ll  as  into  tnrt/  Indian  dialect  and  even  into 
liurmese)  wlien  the  wo«kI  lurame  an  article  of  commerce  throughout  India. 
1  do  not  say  that  the  *almug'  or  'algum'  of  Scripture  can  be  direct Iv  traced 
to  a  Dravidian  name,  as  most  of  the  other  words  can.  We  must  make  aflowanre 
al.so  tor  the  uncertainty  of  the  kind  of  wood  intended,  and  for  the  possibility  of 
a  name  beiug  transmuted  (or  substituted)  by  trading  intermediaries  from  the 
coast  of  Arabia  or  Afiica.     But  certainly  there  is  no  Sanskrit  original. 
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le  laogiuge  ia  not  Sanskritic.  But  the  upper  part  of 
le  coantry  below  ihe  lower  line  wimld  be  less  easily 
Utingaished.  A  sharp  division  as  to  colour  would  not 
«  pcwsible.  The  Narbada  Valley  itself  would  be  chiefly 
»rf.  As  to  the  country  beyond  it,  at  the  western  end  an 
extensive  and  well-inarked  suffusion  of  rrii  would  cover 
Oujarnt,  the  Western  Dakhan,  and  the  Upper  West  Coast ; 
»t  the  eastern  end,  a  smaller  suffusion  wonld  cover  {but  not 
•ntirely)  Orissa.  At  the  eastern  end,  too,  of  the  Vindhyan 
nill  country  there  would  be  some  Aryan  element,  owing 
intercourse  between  Baghelkhand  and  the  region  of 
Wajjadh*  beyond ;  while  in  the  middle  the  present  much 
'  Oindaixed '  diulect  of  the  Oeutral  Provinces  is  due  to  later 
*»«ita.' 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  distinguish  areas  in  which 
he  speech  was  more  or  leas  affected  by  a  dominant  Sanakritic 
tsflnt.  The  subject  is  one  regarding  whiuh  I  have  no 
ctcDsions  to  he  able  t«  speak ;  but  so  much  seems  correct 
tty,  that  within  the  large  area  coloured  red  on  our 
('naginnry  mnp,  the  Sanskrit  grammarians  (I  believe  nut 
■^iOffl  the  fifth  century)  distinguish  Ihree  principal  variations 
— ^wliioh  were  doubtless  intended,  each,  to  include  several 
"■Ifcrdinate  varieties.  The  ireslern  area  was  chariicterized 
"y  the  M*harastkT,  the  central  by  the  SurasenT,  while 
'jpper  India  bad  an  eastern  portion  distinguished  by 
*"o  MaoaufiT.  This  ia  exclusive  of  the  Southern  dialects, 
*li>eh  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  '  Prakrits,'  though 
"•Uirally  they  were  so  imagined  by  Brahman  writers.  It 
^^y  be  reasonably  supposed  that  these  writers,  living 
PfllBps  near  tJj'jain  or  Eunauj  or  some  other  orthodox 
wiifp_  regarded  the  general  Aryanized  speech  of  Central 
%»•»•  India  or  MudhjadeSa,  as  the  standard;  ao  that  the 
"•ffte  aimed  are  the  prominent  variants  frotn  that  xtnndard. 
'"••e  anlhors  were  perhaps  too  centrally  situated  to  know 
"■  tltfl  ameirnt  Aryan  element  in  distant  EilSmir,  or  of  the 


d  |h«  Nvbwh  diilnulB. 
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Sindhi  witli  its  archaic  traces,  or  of  the  Sanskritic  ba^is  of 
Panjab  speech.  Now  the  MaharastrT  region  (including* 
I  suppose,  the  minor  variants  of  XaQph,  Gujarat,  or 
Marwar)  does  really  show  a  region  where  special  causes  for 
a  change  can  be  assigned ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the 
(SurasenT)  area  of  the  Chambal  Valley.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Magadha  country  about  Patna  and  Gaya,  and  perhaps 
including  the  Bhojpuri  dialect  of  part  of  Bihar.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  these  marked  variations  arose 
among  pure  Aryan  settlers,  merely  differentiated  by  time 
and  locality.  It  is  true  the  Aryan  tribes  themselves  did 
differ,  as  they  came  to  rule  over  different  regions  in  the 
course  of  their  separate  progress ;  but  the  variations  are 
much  more  due  to  admikture,  not  with  a  few  scattered  local 
families,  but  with  numerous  and  not  uncivilized  non- Aryan 
races,  either  preceding  or  accompanying  them.  Largely 
also  they  may  have  been  developed  by  a  subsequent  addition 
of  foreign  races — notably  so  in  the  case  of  Magadha,  Central 
Bajputana,  and  Western  India. 

Now  it  is  curious  that  both  the  geographical  conditions 
and  the  traditional  evidence,  combine  to  explain,  in  each 
caijc,  what  the  general  cause  of  the  local  difference  was, 
even  though  details  may  often  remain  obscure.  For  example, 
the  *  Suraseni  *  centre :  tradition  tells  us  of  a  branch  of  the 
Aryans  who  came,  not  at  all  with  the  Lunar  Aryans  to  the 
Ganges  plain,  but  separately,  by  the  western  line,  to 
a  home  in  the  Narbada  Valley.  It  was  a  subdivision  of  this 
group  that  extended  northwards  up  the  Chambal  Valley. 
As  their  ultimate  centres  were  at  the  further  part  of  the 
valley,  with  Mathurii  and  Bindraban  on  the  Yamuna  for 
their  capitals,  they  were  thus  brought  into  a  certain 
contact  with  the  Eastern  Aryans.  And  as  Krishna  was 
born  in  this  family,  and  was  afterwards  worshipped 
(with  Mathurii  as  a  centre  of  the  cult),  the  whole  locale 
became  famous.  The  development  of  this  cult,  its  immense 
popularity,  and  the  connection  established  between  its  centre 
and  the  western  peninsula  of  Gujarat,  are  among  the  most 
curious  features  of  Indian  history.     Then,  again,  Magadha 
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ifos  notoriously  a  special  or  distiact  centre,'  not  only  because 
»o(*  the  early  Kolarian  races  in  it,  but  also  because  of  foreign 
T  ^Furaniau)  rulers,  the  SeSniiga  and  the  Maurya,  whose 
I  citpital  (Pataliputra)  was  la  the  region.  And  we  have 
I  an  even  mure  complete  explanation  of  how  Western  ludia 
|-Oame  to  be  differentiated. 

Am  it  is  the  ^ye4t  that  calls  for  special  attention  in 
nituction  with  the  Rajput  claua,  I  may  just  remind 
leadrrs  of  the  distinctive  character  of  tlie  now  Hindu 
Dpulation  of  the  West,  with  its  Mahnttha  chiers,  its 
laperiur  mercantile  caste,  and  its  energetic  '  Kunbi '  tribes, 
■  11- important  as  regards  number  and  agricullural  supremacy. 
^ixd  it  is  notorious  that  these  people  are  different  both  from 
u©  people  of  North  India  as  from  those  of  Madras.'     This 

o  intn  delolls  nboat  thi«  curiaua  eonntrv:  but  I  ms;  taj  in 
IK  Hrlieat  lepio)  legend  places  tfae  king^am  ia  the  lisuila  of  ■ 
li"  Reredu)  tlniely  connerted  with  the  Bharata,  w!io  take  u 
Kij&ui)  ViswuDitrs.  But  belore  long  wo  find  the  dynisty 
ii"rt(v>  beloaEiDif  to  the  Lunar  genealugy,  but  in  roalitr 
i^iiin'of  the  Ku^ka  race  with  the  Lunar  Artnoit]  not  only 
nith  it*  lugelj  Kolarian  population,  but  attending  blfl  pr  — 


r'lflring  the  Solar  princn  to  the  north-west  ol  his  dominion,  and 
.^  luri.    Then  in  llie  oonne  of  timo— perhipB  owing  to  a  general 

n  cf  Lunar  princea  in  the   Great  Wiir— we  flna  the  Aryan  liymisty 


d  b;  MK  wiiaae  d«agnition,  S'eAoaga  (or  S'liuD^nl,  indicates  i 

''~naliipping.  odfrin,   and   probably   a  connection  with    the   Nagbaiiai 

'A,  ^an  BiidfUnnined  date,  e«tal)liahed  dominion  over  the  Eolnrian 

o(  ChmiTa  Nispnr  and  Eaatem  Central  Proiincea.    The  advent  d{ 

• roien,  whir'- = ...,.-  —     ._-_.i  .,  . 


K-Afw  ruien,  whether  as  a  new  importation  or  a  rema) ^ 

Jb  India,  •B«n»  to  STnchronize  with  tlie  'propbacj'  of  the  Vishnn-Puriina 
Kpnn  KshatHya  kinga  would  censv.  and  the  Yarnna,  Ta^am,  etc..  Teiga  in 
*^  >lMil.  At  ihb  end  o(  the  S'e^DJig  times,  the  Munrya  appear  ;  Bad  nhetbei' 
'■•  a^i  iti>'  iini<rnbiible  Bnddbist  acconnl  [Uni  Muiliir,  But.  S.  Lit.,  t).  283  H.) 
J  Mir  llimlu,  tlir  origiliabir  was  oertaialy  a  foreigner.  He  is  fouud  in  con- 
**^^ia  w.tli  Tu>iU  in  the  nartb :  and  that,  in  Alexander's  time,  van  the 
I  h!^^*''  *'  ""''  "'  ^^  '^'^'^  *''''  '''  '•  serpent- worahippiii^  kin^.  It  is 
^t'^'intly  from  ItagaUlu  that  the  foieiga  Andhra  lOtni  AiuiaTir  o(  Pliny) 
"Winita,'  thoutrh  ih^  are  known  ehiefly  aa  dominating  the  northern  Teluj^u 
ymtij,  Bdng  Buddhiete.  Manu  spoatu  of  them  with  vontcmpt  (t,  36),  as  be 
**•  of  the  I.ic;(,hBvi  (x,  33),  thoogn  the  laHsr  wore  ot  great  power  nnd  dianily 
™*p.  Ins..  iii.  13.i),  Not  only  wni  there  this  strong  inflm  of  forricn  rulers, 
^  libira  muil  bare  been  a  lar^  Kolarian  (Magh)  eleiaent  in  the  piipiilation. 
^"^txur  mvoliiint  that  in  the  Atbarmnveda  Magwlba  is  alluded  to  a«  a  '  mixed  * 
""•.     lAltiiiil   Li'H.,  |i,  :;iii ;  see  olao  p.  36. ) 

TUl:  Jill  to  rsL-eile  an  Aryan  (YadnTa)  dement  almost 

*•■.■"  1,  if  not  before  it.      I  cannot  rendily  adopt  tbe 

J^t'i;.  (':«  =  '  Diigun  nigio.'     More  probable  is  the  origin 

'"*'*»  .'.I  ■  u  important  Dravidiflii  people  whose  relics  still 

•"•V     i„        ..,..,. iLiilioned  by  (ft«  oa»«  in  thBMabiblifirHt.iff),  hut 

"*^'   '  ...  -  nnection  with   the  sending  of   Bujtlbisl 
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"Western  Aryan  influence  is  traceable   southwards  ns  fa^     " 
the  upper  part  of  the  North  Kiinara  Diatrict.'     It  receii'^^ 
a  gradual  expansion  eastward  up  to  and  after  the  seventh 
century  ;    but  it  was  evidently  very  ancient    in    the  Uppf 
Wost.orn  districts — in  the  Dakhan  highland,  and  along  ibe?^ 
Niirbada  Valley  aa  far  as  the  Cedi  country  to  the  nort'fl- 
cant  of  tho  present  Central  Provinces. 

If  wo  Itvik  to  the  Yedas  as  our  earliest  purees  of  informi- 
t!on,  wo  do  not  expect  to  find  ^he  means  of  making  a 
coniplolo  list  of  Aryan  and  allied  tribes,  or  of  tracing  the 
rrdiT  of  their  movements.  But  '  hat  indications  there  are, 
tit  ill  with  what  is  said  in  the  pics  and  PurSnas.  Tb* 
mod  important  point  has  been  alluded  to  already,  via,,  that 
when  I  he  tribes — such  nf  Ihom  ns  did  not  remain  in  KafimTr, 
(Saiidhiira,  etc. — reached  the  plains,  one  group,  and  that 
a  powerful  body,  occupied  the  Indus  Valley,  and  (naturally) 
also  the  country  immediately  a^  ent  on  the  east  (such  as 
the  Sauvira  land,  so  often  menuiuiied  along  with  Sindhu)  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  in  remote  times  they  extended  ns 
far  as  the  Indus  moutfis.  From  such  a  poaitioa  the  gronp 
of  tribes,  aa  they  multiplied  or  were  joined  by  oognate  (or 
other)  tribes  of  later  date  from  the  Western  passes,  moat 
have  been  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  sea  trade  of  GhijariU, 
and  have  extended  in  that  direction,  and  thenoe  up  the 
Karbada  and  Tapti  Valleys  and  over  Upper  Weatom  India 
in  general.  But  another  group  of  Aryan  tribe*  and  alliei 
extended  in  the  other  direction,  tiz.,  away  from  tHe  Indoa 
towards  the  Jamna  and  Oanges.  The  evidence  does  not 
show  any  considerable  or  permanent  early  Aryan  domination 
of  the  central  plains  of  the  Psnjab,  The  reason  can  only 
be  conjectured:  it  was  partly  because  other  tribes  were 
already  in  possession,  and  still  more  because,  in  the  absence 

roinioDB  after  the  third  eynod,  Rpparentlj  in  Aaoks'i  tims  [LuMtt,  ii,  244). 
Varmha  Hihin  c&lla  the  psople  bj  thii  nune.  When  the  Unglud*  ooi^D«ad 
the  coantrr  (>iit«enth  and  seTcntcenth  centuries)  ther  eornipl«d  or  ohuifad  tht 
Btme  of  the  people  (Maliritha)  into  Mithattt,  nhich  meuu  '  robbsr.'  Hwm 
I'bunit  ipealis  of  the  country  ai  haiing  a  large  capital,  vhioh  perhaps  bmdi 
the  asal  of  the  Weat  Chllukyi  dynarty. 
■  NoTtb  fianan  Diitriot  Manual,  toI.  ii,  2S. 
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if  irrigation  (in  such  early  tiineB),  aettleinent  would  imt 
lsV«  been  invited  br  tbe  nature  of  the  couatrj',  except  ia 
ilie  immedi&te  vicinilj  of  tbe  rivers,'  Id  any  case  tbe  bulk 
of  the  tribea  crossed  tbe  Panjab  plains,  and  went  eastward 
and  beyond  tbe  Jamna.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
tbiit  in  after  times  tbe  people  and  kings  of  the  Sindb 
luntry  and  the  adjoining  West  and  Soiitli  Panjab,  are 
regmrded  almost  as  foreigners  (alon^  with  the  frontier  Saka, 
Mv«na,  etc.),  nnd  intercourse  with  them  was  leas  frequent. 
ut  ibere  seems  to  have  been  some  special  dBtermining 
iUBe  for  this  continued  separation,  beyond  the  mere 
scideuts  of  tribal  movement.  The  Mahfibhiirata  seems  to 
Dint  to  some  schism  or  quarrel ;  for  the  Panjab  is  declared 
•  be  impure,  and  unfit  for  decent  Aryitns  to  live  in  even 
»T  two  days;  and  that,  because  the  people  would  not  obey 
(rAhniBnic  ordinances,  "na  hi  brahiun^aryam  (aranti."  And 
tbe  lime  of  Panini  tbe  distinction  is  also  to  some  extent 
Jtuated  ;  these  people,  says  the  grammarian,  are  without 
*iogly  government  and  religioua  ordinances.'  From  this 
may  infer  tbut  all  the  Brahman  families  of  any 
^Mportonce  led,  or  accompanied,  the  eaatward-gning  tribes; 
*'*y  ibat  remained  were  regarded  as  'degraded,'  and  would 
"•t  have  shared  in  the  development  of  religion,  law, 
pnitofopby,  and  literature  that  waa  destined  to  take  place 
W>  the  (ianges  Valley. 


iV.Sath  a  fertile  ireinn  u  Jaliindbi 
"  'i  tfllun  »t  uiic«  nr   by  on  i 


fViig&riii]  miglit  (e.g.)  h»Te  fnrlj  been 

l>  eipgiuion,  from  lbs  Oaagaa  VuUej 

.  adttieaieuls :  ths  surlf  Aryuna,  being 

ha>e  (ormsd  t^Diporarj'  eocaaipinetita  on  the  bialu  of  the 

I  conrw  of  time  ib'a  idea  of  impurity  vniilil  fade  away. 

inm  McluDg  new  aettlemenla  woulit  Mon  dinrgarii  it,  and  in 

__1  hsTe  found  domuu  like  thoM  of  tbe  'Porui'  of  AJemnder's 

e  IImij  were  not  in  contact  tiitit   impure  tacea,     Laur  on  Ihe  M. 

htlM  Pi94*ta princM  u  milling  illiiinee  witli  the  Baliika,  Mudtit.  etc., 

•  hnjab.     Bnbmana,  too,  woald  be  te-mpted  to  retum  in  order  to  eiiend 

'  "iibiT*  fif  thnr  lufluracc,  juat  u  tbpy  ptnvtnied  into  other  '  uneiviliEed ' 

noiii.      ■im  Umta,  Ind.  All.,  it.  181  ;  Huir,  A.S.T.,  u,  i9i.)    Tba  Sonthay 

I      1?**^^^  T"'-  '■  P'  '^1  ""'^I  rcten  to  ■  timilal  impurity,  axtpl  in  the  cue  uf 

L  'V*HKa(n.  ■ttaching  tii  the  more  distant  countries  of  Anga,  Vnnga.  Knlingn, 

1  ?^    ^Kra^ta :   (Ihia  laat  addition  is  rery  eurioua,  lince   in  lbs   Knmntnna, 

1   "«r4rtr»  it  an  Aryan  land).      Id  Manuka  time  ii  would  aeem  that  tlie  Piujih 

1    "J"   twlooed  aa  an  "Arjan  nonnb^,'   since   (ii,  10)    "AryiTBrta"  takes  in  iho 

I   no),  j^  between  tbe  Himalaya  and  the  Vindbya.  aa  far  lu  lit  sMn,  bulb 

•*a»*wrt. 
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I  may  paupe  for  a  moment  to  remark  how  the  geographical 
features  of  the  country  assisted  in  keeping  separate  the  two 
groups,  80  that  their  later  movement  and  expansion  con- 
tinued to  take  them  farther  and  farther  apart.  For  the 
Panjah  plains  heing  a  barrier  westward,  the  Indus  Valley 
group  would  expand  downwards  to  Western  India,  as  already 
stated.  In  that  course  of  movement,  the  barrier  of  the 
Vindhyan  Hills  would  keep  them  separate  from  the  Ganges 
Valley  Aryans.  And  let  me  add  that  not  only  did  the 
hill  ranges  themselves  form  an  obstacle,  but  the  whole 
belt  of  country  between  the  Jamna-Ganges  on  the  north 
and  the  Narbada — where  the  first  Vindhyan  ranges  are 
reached,  must  have  been  for  a  long  time  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  'neutral  ground.'  It  was  only  locally  and 
sparsely  inhabited  :  in  part  it  was  barren,  hilly,  and 
inhospitable ;  in  part  it  was  forest-clad,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  *  Nisada.'  The  earliest  indications  suggest  only 
the  rich  plateau  of  Avanti  (near  the  Narbada  Valley)  as 
dominated  by  Aryan  kings;  while  at  the  eastern  end  were 
the  Qedi,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Vatsya  people  of 
the  further  Madhyade^a  above.  Eajputana  and  Northern 
Central  India  were  not  colonized  till  long  afterwards,  when 
the  Yadava  began  to  be  driven  from  the  Indus  and  Panjab, 
and  when  the  general  movement  began  which  is  noticeable 
about  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

But  turning  to  the  Vindhyan  barrier  itself:  had  the 
line  (or  rather  lines)  extended  right  across  the  continent 
to  the  extreme  West  Coast,  not  only  would  the  Aryans  of 
the  Ganges  have  been  kept  (as  they  were)  out  of  Southern 
India,  but  the  *  Western '  group  would  have  been  unable 
to  extend  as  they  did  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
historic  conquests  would  have  been  changed.  Neither 
Yadava,^  and  their  allies,  nor  Greeks,  nor  Indo-Scythian 
'satraps,'    nor    the    Gurjara,    nor    the    Arabs,    nor,    lastly, 

^  I  canuot  say  I  believe  in  the  Yudava  approaching  Gujarat,  etc.,  by  tea. 
"Why  should  they  ?  It  is  uot,  however,  impossible  that  thev  seut  trading  vessels 
from  the  Indus  mouths  to  the  West  Coast.  But  no  other  triWs  came  by  sea.  As 
to  the  formidable  nature  of  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  Vindhyan  Hills,  now 
much  modified  by  road  and  railway,  see  my  '•  Ind.  Village  Community,**  p.  45. 
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riilituuJ  of  Ghaani  and   tlie  lut«r  einigrunt   Eulhi   tribes, 

ould  have  reached  Kap^h,  Gujarat,  and  tlie  West,  however 

uch   atlracted   by   tbe   prospect   of   desirable  possessions. 

at  the  barrier  does  not  so  continue.     At  some  considerable 

istsDce  from  the  mouth  of  the  74'arbada  the  upper  line  of 

ills   stops   short    and    turns    northward.      The   whole    of 

Sujarit  from  Eat?h  to  the  Narbada   is  thus  directly  open 

ioivarila  the  Indus  Valley  on  tbe  north-west.     Notiiing  but 

desert  tract  intervenes,  and  that  would  present  but  little 

fficulty  to  lightly  equipped  armies  and  tribal  groups  oi 

Hy  times — at  any  rate,  during  some  seasons  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  desert  could  in  Bome  cases  be  skirted  round.' 

Once   in    the  level  country  of  Eastern  Gujarat,   the  West 

Coast  districis  were  directly  accessible;  the  whole  Narbada 

•  alley  lay  open  up  to  Jabalpur;    the  lower  (parallel)  valley 

*>•     the   Tapti   opened   in   to   Berar    (very  early  known   as 

Vidarbha)  and  KanhdeS,  till  the  eastern  central  hills  and 

jungles    rendered     further     progress    difficult.     Nor    would 

Mie  country  of  the  Mohratha  hjg-hlands — Ahmadnagar,  etc. 

*~~be   inaccessible;    and  it  would  ofi'er  many  advantageous 

•trongholds. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  configuration  also 
directed  the  movement  of  the  earliest  Turanian  or  Dra- 
^^oinn  tribes  who  colonized  the  South,  and  who  seem  to 
"*v«  come  through  the  Weslern  passes  (where  they  left 
local  trace  in  the  Brahiii  tribe).  These  tribes  may  have 
'***D  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  YiFdava  in  their 
^•^^ement.  Aryan  tribes  coming  by  this  line  would  bring 
*"  their  national  and  linguistic  influence,  without  coming 
'"  Contact  with  tbe  Eastern  Aryans;  the  two  might  have 
'"•''aiDed  more  entirely  apart  than  they  actually  did  but 
'*"'   the  Chambal  Valley  settlement,   to  which  allusion  has 


.Wv  iaww  u  I  malter  of  hitter]'  how  in  Ihf  eleventh  ccmtnrr  Mahmttd, 
"^•ij;  ihrnagh  the  Wnkm  paMi-i  btjoiid  the  ludiu,  cnwied  the  nytr  at  r«h, 
T^^  natcd  tilt  dmrt,  tDUchin^  Ajin'er  and  the  Abu  country,  sad  Iheiice  moved 
~^;  oa  UiF  pluin  toituda  tbe  north  o(  Gujarat  and  came  to  Auhilpur,  whviicp 

cnntj  tbr  pcniafnU  to  attack  Somnath,  A  eimilar  route  munt  haio 
'"^^-'-i  ittmU  to  man;  alhn  earlier  idienluren.  Othera  vuuld,  at  poaibls 
hate  cnwacd  tbe  opsn  desert  und  the  '  iri^u '  or  Bukq.  '~ 
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been  made.  It  seems  also  that  before  very  long  the  route 
from  Gujarat  to  Malwa,  and  thence  to  Ajmer  {vid  Dohad, 
Ratlam,  and  Mandasor),  became  known  and  used.  Further 
east  there  would  in  time  be  communication  from  the  country 
above  the  Upper  Narbada  and  Baghelkhand:  but  the  far- 
Eastern  people  there  met  with  would  be  hardly  more 
advanced  or  Brahmanical  than  the  tribes  of  the  Narbada 
itself. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  Vedic  and  Epic  notices  of 
tribal  movement.  In  the  Rgveda  a  number  of  tribes  are 
mentioned  by  name  —  some  clearly  Aryan  or  confederate, 
others  hostile  or  alien.^  The  'Aryavarna'  are  naturally  the 
central  object.  Two  points  directly  concern  us.  One  is 
that  not  the  least  notice  is  taken  of  any  descendants  of 
Ikshwaku  (reputed  ancestor  of  the  Solar  race)  going  east- 
ward towards  Ayodhya,  or  joining  the  Aryan  host  in  the 
eastward  march.  Possibly,  therefore,  such  a  move  may 
have  taken  place,  before  the  times  represented  by  the  Yedio 
hymns.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  mention  of  the 
Ikshwaku  house  or  family  as  ruling  in  the  Indus  Valley  at 
or  near  Patala.  This  shows  an  '  Indus '  or  'western '  location 
of  'Solar'  races,  and  illustrates  the  rather  curious  assign- 
ment (in  the  Vishnu- Purana)  of  another  Solar  locale  to 
Saurastra.  The  second  point  is  that  the  'aryavarna'  is 
principally  represented  by  the  *  pahgakrstaya,'  or  five  races 
who  are  descended  from,  or  named  after,  Anu,  Druhyu, 
Turvasa,  Yadu,  and  Puru.^  But  four  other  important 
tribes,  in  close  relation  to  them,  are  named.  (1)  The  Trtsu 
under  the  king  Divodaaa  and  his  son  Sudas  are  apparently 
orthodox   Aryans,    under    the    guidance   of    Vasistha    and 


^  It  is  hot  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  take  any  note  of  the  several  names 
that  are  doubtful  or  disputed.  The  *  dasyu '  or  enemies  are,  I  suppose,  certaia 
tribes  in  the  Northern  hills ;  for  the  Nisada  or  Bhil  tribes  woula  hardly  have 
been  met  with  so  far  north  of  the  Janina  forest  region  (see  Zimmer  as  to  the 
Parnaka,  Altind.  Leb.,  p.  38).  The  Reveda  does  not  represent  a  staee  of 
progress  beyond  the  Ganges — I  might  say  tlie  Sutlej-Jarnna.  But  already  there 
were  'Ahi'  or  snake-worshipping  tribes,  as  there  were  in  the  Panjab,  centuries 
later,  in  Alexander's  time. 

^  Zimmer,  p.  122,  collects  the  places  of  this  mention :  Rg.,  i,  108.  8;  yiii, 
10.  5,  etc. 
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•peoiollj  helped  by  Indra.'  Ab  enemies  of  Sudas,  (2)  tlie 
AXutsTa  people  are  once  mentioaed.*  The  Trtsu  are  at  one 
'time  in  conflict  with  the  'five'  and  afterwards  uro  opposed 
by  the  Bhsrata,  and  ultimately  cross  the  Jamna  and  nettle 
Chere,  apparently  near  the  upper  part  opposite  the  Sutlej. 
Tbey  are  heard  of  no  more,  and  are  never  mentioned  in  the 
£ptca  or  Paranas.  But  the  Mataya  reappear,  closely  allied 
vrith  their  neighbours  the  Fah^ala  in  the  great  war,  and  are 
■cttled  on  the  teett  bank  of  the  Jamna,  somewhere  north 
of  the  place  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati,  and 
•pparentiy  close  to  where  the  Trtsu  once  were.*  The 
others  are  (3)  the  Bharata  and  (4)  EuSika  tribes,  mentioned 
together.  The  Bharata  (called  pony,  arbhakasiih)  are  driven 
l>f»ck  aoroas  the  Bias  and  Sutlej,  apparently  to  a  settlement 
further  east.*  There  is  no  further  mention  of  them  in  the 
I^gveda ;  but  they  appear  as  an  exceedingly  numerous  people 
*••  Epic  times,  and  were  certainly  settled  in  the  country 
*^^t  of  the  Jamna.  Further  remark  about  them  ia,  however, 
**n*de  under  the  head  of  the  'Solar'  tribes.  The  Aryans 
frequently  quarrel  among  themselves,  as  ever  afterwards. 
"ut  the  whole  of  the  allusions  point  to  the  tribes  being  not 
■  looe,  or  merely  meeting  with  lucally  settled  enemies  who 
••^  orerthrown  ;  they  are  accompanied  or  surrounded  by 
Otiigj.  tribes,  many  of  them  not  Aryan;  this  general  remark 
**  true  whatever  difference  of  opinion  rany  exist  as  to 
*helher  this  or  that  tribe  named  is  or  ia  not  meant  to  be 

-A^  regards  the  'fire  tribes'  themselves,  Puru  is  supposed 
^y  Plainer  to  have  come  from  an  earlier  settlement  on  the 


tit  Tfttn    tn  ciUid    tha   uorifloe-lavitig    '  Eahitrij^a  aoiu  of    Sudae ' 
J^K-,  Sa,  10.  T].     Ai  l«  Ili«ir  help  tram  ludia  iud  cioMing  tbe  Jioina,  h« 

''w*'*!*,  p.  ia«. 

'   ^..  tU.  8.  16. 

Thia  apiwui  from  the  ltaniitjHn&,  ii,  71,  t.  5.  fl  (Ltamo).  And  Zimmer, 
'-  If  I,  (■(>»  to  ibe  MubihtiimU  foe  the  aaine.  Tbe  plsM  lusigned  in  LlMeu'o 
7|*P  \Ib  nd.  ia)  ta  quit*  uppns»d  to  tbia.  mnd  iuin)r,  manj  laileB  Iihi  far  eaxt,  Kiit 
"  'a  npUiotd  tbU  Ibc  Mats;*  [also  callad  Eiiataj  aCleiwaida  exl«Dd«i  luitlier 
<*A  ta  lb*  nniglilianrllaod  at  the  <>)i. 

'  ^g.,  ill,  33  ,  but  it  u  deairible  ilist  Ibia  ■hoold  be  cleared  up. 
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Indus.^  Anu  may  be  intended  to  appear  as  first  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parusni  or  Ravi.^  Nothing  is  said  about  Druhyu 
or  Turvasa ;  but  Yadu  and  Turva^a  are  mentioned  together, 
and  this  may  suggest  a  remoter,  north-western  or  western 
home,  in  union,  of  their  tribes.  Druhyu  and  Anu  are  also 
mentioned  together ;  and  both  names  are  afterwards  (in  the 
Epics)  associated  with  the  'derelict'  tribes  in  the  Panjab 
and  those  beyond  Peshawar.  Turvada  is  mentioned  also 
with  Snijaya';  this  name  afterwards  appears  in  the  Epic 
genealogy  as  that  of  one  of  the  five  Panpala  brothers. 
And  when  the  *  five  tribes '  are  opposed  by  the  Trtsu,  they 
are  aided  by  a  people  with  a  name  in  dual  form — the 
Yaikarna.  Zimmer  has  given  good  reason  for  concluding 
that  this  name  represents  the  Kuru-Krvi  people  who  are 
afterwards  so  prominent  east  of  the  Jamna.*  The  Veda 
suggests  no  blood  affinity  between  the  'five'  and  these 
Kuru-Pangala ;  it  remains  for  the  Epics  and  Puranas  to 
assert  it. 

The  Mahabliarata  of  course  represents,  in  general,  a  much 
later  stage  of  settlement  and  a  greatly  extended  geographical 
knowledge.^  The  real  theatre  of  action  is  the  country  of 
the  Eastern  Aryans,  though  the  Yadava  and  their  ofishoots, 


*  The  *  Saraswati'  is  so  interpreted  :  Rg.,  vii,  96.  2. 
»  Rg.,  viii,  74.  15. 

*  Zimmer,  p.  124. 

*  The  name  Kuru  does  not  occur  in  the  Veda,  but  there  are  references  to  the 
Kauravya  people  :  the  Krvi  are  actually  named  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
S'atapatha  Br.  that  KrvT  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  PariQala  people. 

*  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  enumerate  the  tribes  and  countries  noticed,  because 
it  is  so  uncertain  what  is  the  date  of  each  portion  of  the  poem — whether  any 
mention  is  in  the  original  or  of  later  interpolation.  Taking  the  text  as  we  have 
it,  we  find  that  the  Pan  jab  and  Sindh  tribes  are  regarded  rather  as  foreigners, 
though  sous  of  the  Aryan  Yadu,  Anu,  etc.  The  Aryan  home  is  the  Madhya- 
deAa.  The  Upper  Doab  (on  both  sides  of  the  Jamna)  has  become  the  site  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Indraprastha  and  Hastinapura.  The  Southern  Doab  is  PafiQiila. 
Benares  (Kasi)  and  the  Matsya  country  are  long  settled.  So  is  the  Chambal 
(Qarmanvati)  region,  and  part  at  least  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Malwa. 
The  Narbada  Valley  is  occupied.  East  of  that  is  the  Qedi  country  and  Maha- 
kosala  (Raipur  and  the  Chattisgarh  plain),  also  Berar  (Vidarbha),  and  perhajM 
Kanhde^.  So  is  the  Tapti  Valley,  the  Upper  Dakhan  (Dakshmapatha),  and 
Saurastra.  Little  notice  is  taken  of  Ayodhya  or  Kosala  ;  vague  reference  is 
made  to  the  Scmthem  as  also  to  the  Eastern  and  North -Eastern  Kingdoms,  and 
even  to  Simhala  or  Ceylon.  The  serpent-worshipping  tribes  are  in  full  possession, 
and  make  the  subject  of  many  legends.  The  Aryans  have  gained  ground  quite 
as  much  by  marriages  and  alliances  as  by  force  ol  arms. 
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Saihaya,  Talajangha,  Surasena,   and  also  Bhoja,  as  well  as 

the  Magadha  kings,  are  all  spoken  of.     Puru  now  appears 

AS  chief,  although  younger  than  Yadu ;  for  he  acquires  the 

Tplace  of  honour  as    "  having    given   his   youth    to  restore 

liis  father  (Yayati's)  strength."     The  other  sons  fall  into  the 

Ibackground :  Anu,  Druhyu,  and  Turvada  are  all  connected 

^th  the  more  distant  kingdoms,  with  which  the  poet  has 

little  concern.     Anu  is  the  father  of  the  abandoned  Pan  jab 

bribes — Madra,  Bahika,  etc.,^  also  called  Aratta,  and  settled 

near  the  Yadava  of  the  Indus  region.     Turva^a  is  generally 

f^presented  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Yavana,  a  term  used 

for  the  'Greeks' — when  they  were  in  evidence — but  more 

generally  applied  to  a  group  of  cognate  tribes  on  the  west 

a^nd    north  -  west    frontiers    of    India.^     He    is    also    the 

-fatlier  of  the  Anga,  generally   placed  in   N.E.   Bengal  at 

th^    other   end   of   Upper   India ;    this   is   curious   because 

^^     a  thread  of  connection  often  appearing  between  foreign 

'■^^iing  clans   in   Magadha,  and  the  North-  Wed  frontier. 

-N"^turally,   perhaps,   the   sound    of     *Anga'    makes    some 

ors  refer  to  *  Anu.'     Druhyu  is  sometimes  the  ancestor 

the    (N  W.)    Gandhara   people,    and    sometimes  of   the 

oja.     This  variation  reflect$  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 

the  much-wandering  Bhoja,  who,  apparently  of  Yadava 

nection,    may   very   well    belong    to    an    earlier    home 

^^     the  North- West.     The  fact  is  quite  clear,  that  all  these 

''^Oaoter   kingdoms   on    the   North,  North-West,  East,  and 

'^oi'th-East,  are  regarded  as   rather  out  of   the  pale;    and 

^^t^hors  are  in  some  doubt  about  their  exact  origin. 

J.  Aa  to  Ana's  connection  with  Anartta,  part  of  Saurastra,  there  is  a 
'H.^^rence.  The  V.P.  associates  •  it  and  the  city  Ku^asthali  with  a  son  of  one 
^j^     Ikshwaku's  brothers,  from  whom   came   Revata,  whote  daughter  married 


ima,  brother  of  Krishna  (Wilson,  p.  354).  But  Tpna,  a  descendant  of 
I,  gives  rise  to  the  (historic;  Yaudheya  tribe  of  the  Lower  >utlej  Valley,  who 
attacked  by  Radradaman,  the  'Western  Satrap,'  about  150  ad.  In  R.'s 
'ription  (at  Girnar)  they  are  placed  along  with  the  Punjab  Malava  (Malli) 
J^^  Madra  (J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  885  ff.).  The  M.  represents  Yudhisthira  as 
T^Ving  a  aon  called  Yaudheya  by  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  S'ibi  (Lissen, 

^^  Tnia  is  stated,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  V.P.  ("Wilson,  pp.  176  and  177), 
.  ^ich  first  mentions   *  Yavana/   and   a  little  further  explains  that  the  term 
^^^udes  the  Sindhu,  Sauvira,  Hiiva,  Salva  people,  those  of   S'akala,  Madia, 
^^bastha,  etc. 
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The  more  purely  '  Aryan '  setden  of  Upper  Indu  er^  ^ 
deriTed  from  a  common  anoeator,  Pnku,  who  haa  (aa  I  h^we 
said)  gained  pre-eminence  OTer  hia  brethxam.  Bat  C^ha 
aeoondary  progenitor,  Suru,  aoon  beoomea  mora  prominec^i; 
and  the  deaignation  '  Paarava,'  if  need  at  all,  la  only  rotaiia  -^^ 
by  one  branch.  The  whole  Aryayarta  up  to  Bihar  a^nd 
Magadha  ia  marked  by  the  territoriea  of  iheaa  tribaa..  Bl:^^ 
aa  I  haye  obaerved,  they  are  by  no  meana  the  aola  ooonpani 
or  eTOQ  dominatora,  of  tbe  entire  area.  I  cannot  diaoover 
are  intended  to  be  the  special  settlers  of  that  aaored 
of  aoil  between  the  Saraswati  and  the  Dirfadvati,  weat  of 
Jamna.^  But  weat  of  the  Jamna  are  placed  the 
they  are  not  called  blood  relatione  of  the  five  brotibeia 
Pan^ala,  nor  are  they  of  the  Eurus»  but  they  are 
close  allies ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Haatinapura  and 
prastha  (connected  with  Pipdn)  adjoin  their 
Beyond,  comes  a  kingdom  at  Pratifthina  (Prayag, 
Allahabad)  and  "ESA  or  YanugLaai,  eaat  of  whioh  ia 
domain  of  Mithila  or  Yideha,  of  Magadha,  and  ^^^ 
the  north-west)  Kosala ;  none  of  these  latter  belong  ^ 
the  'Lunar'  chiefs,  though  Magadha  comes  under  th^^^^ 
sway  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Epic  and  Puranic  record 
not    pointy   as   we    might    expect,   to    the    settlements 
llastinapura,  Indraprastha,  or  any  place  on  the  west  side 
the  Jamna  (e.g.  about  Thanedvar),  as  the  earliest  establisl 
ritios.     The  earliest  capitals  are  not  founded  at  or  near 
lirNt- reached   frontier  of   Eastern   settlement.      We   are 
undorHtand  that  in  some  way,  the  greut  ancestors  establial 
tlunnsolvos    in    the   heart    of   the    country,    Puru    him^ 
((«.f(.)  becoming  king  of  Pratisthana  or  Prayag;    the   < 
iind   kingdom  of  Ea^i  (or   Benares)  are  understood  to 
loundod    contemporaneously  with    Puru    himself ;    thoi 
Nomo   authorities  make   this  line  of  kings  only   collate 
In    Puru,    being   descendants   of  Puru's   uncle   (brother* 
Vn)  iiii).    Moreover,  *  Bharata '  becomes  king  of  *  Antarve 

>  Cf.  Maim,  ii,  19. 
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before  evea  Hastinapura  ia  founded.  Tliis  looks  as  if 
tbe  coontiy  nearer  the  frontier  was  iu  the  occupation 
of  other  tribea,  aad  that  the  Matsya  -  Euru  -  Pah^ala 
only  slowly  and  gmdiially  made  their  way.  The  Pan^ala 
afterwartle  build  Ahichatm.  Miikandi,  and  Eampilya,  and 
the  Matsya  build  Vrikasthula  and  Upaplavya  (which 
I  cannot  truce).  It  has  also  lo  be  borne  in  niiud  that  even 
the  ooruptete  series  of  kingdoms  never  covered  the  entire 
area  of  the  country.  We  cannot  look  on  ancient  MadhyadeSa 
OB  we  do  now  at  the  N.W.  Provinces,  where  we  pass  the 
boundary  of  one  district  or  division  only  to  enter  upon  the 
next,  in  an  unbroken  series.  The  early  kingdoms  were  often 
sejMiraled  by  great  stretches  of  waste  laud  atid  dense  forest. 

With  regard  to  the  intervening  settlements  held  by 
oUier  tribes,  we  must  understand  the  allusions  in  the  M. 
to  mean  that  the  ilataya-Kuru-Puiitala  had  to  contend 
with  serpent  races  —  the  'NiigaB,'  who  were  born  of  the 
mythic  Eaayapa  and  his  serpent  wife  Kadru,  and  who 
were  named  Vaauki,  ae6&,  Takshaka,  Kurkotaka,  etc.  When 
the  Euru  need  to  build  another  city  besides  Uiistinapura, 
and  proceed  to  clear  a  site  (by  burning  the  forest)  for 
ludrapraslha,  the  'stiakes'  are  driven  away  with  great 
slaughter.  Their  king  Takebaka  escapes  at  the  time;  and 
(tfterwarda  more  friendly  relations  exist,  since  Arjuna  twice 
marries  daughters  of  the  race — one,  \ty  the  way,  connected 
with  the  ancient  State  of  Manipura  (N.E.  Central  Provinces). 
Hostility  is,  however,  easily  renewed;  and  in  tbe  time  of 
Arjuna's  grandson  Pariksbita,  tbe  king  insults  a  hermit, 
who  culis  on  the  '  snake  king '  to  avenge  him,  and  the 
Hindu  king  is  slain  (bitten).  Janmejaya,  bis  sou,  in  retalia- 
tion, undertukes  a  great  '  sacrifice '  to  destroy  the  Niiga,  and 
tnyriads  perish  ;  but  Vaauki,  who  (curiously  enough)  ia  the 
nephew  of  a  Brahman,  intercedes,  and  further  destruction 
is  averte<l.  Fergusson  thinks  that  the  appearance  of  a  'Naga' 
dynasty  at  Magadha  (after  the  Eusiku-Luuar)  is  merely 
a  resuscitation  of  Turanian  clans  already  in  the  country. 
fiut  it  may  be  connected  with  a  fresh  invasion  about  the 
Bixth  century  B.C. 
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I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  regarding  the  general 
introduction  and  spread  of  these  serpent- worshipping 
tribes,  whether  before  the  Aryans  or  simultaneously  with 
them ;  or  whether  their  known  site  (Taka  tribe)  in  the 
N.W.  Panjab,  and  their  dominion  in  Ka^mlr,  gave  off 
branches  which  extended  southward  and  eastward.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  group  of  Dravidians  took  the 
Indus  line  and  went  directly  south,  while  another  group 
kept  to  the  north ;  so  the  '  Naga '  in  the  Eastern  Central 
Provinces,  Chutiya  Nagpur,  etc.,  may  either  have  been 
wanderers  upicarcU  from  the  southern  continent,  or  have 
travelled  downwards  from  the  north-west  frontier  across 
to  Magadha  and  the  country  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Vindhyas.  I  have  already  expressed  a  belief  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  southern  and  peninsular  Dravidians  came  by 
land  (and  paitly  perhaps  in  trading  vessels  by  sea),  by  the 
Western  route  and  the  Western  passes,  where  the  BrahOi 
still  preserve  a  relic  of  the  ancient  language.  That  need 
not  prevent  the  supposition  that  another,  smaller  group  (or 
some  other  section)  entered  further  north. 

But  to  return  to  the  Aryans  and  their  associates  in  Upper 
India.  The  Matsya-Kuru-Pahgiilaare  by  no  means  the  only 
kingdoms  besides  Prayag  and  Kiisi,  not  forgetting  the  'Solar' 
dominions  in  Oudh  and  the  country  east  of  it.  We  must  find 
room  for  the  great  Bharata  tribe,  who,  indeed,  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  land — *  Bharatavarsa.'  Bharata  is  made  to 
be  king  of  *  Antarveda,'  which  appears  to  apply  to  the 
whole  Doab,  though  more  properly  to  the  south  part  of  it. 
Then,  again,  the  liharata  are  in  close  connection  with  the 
Kuj^ika  (or  Kausika),  of  whom  came  Viswiimitra,  son  of 
Giidhi,  the  sage,  who  led  the  Bharata.^  Gadhi  founds 
Kanauj  on  the  Ganges ;  ^  Kausambhi  and  Magadha  are 
also  Kusika  foundations.  Jariisandha,  afterwards  king  of 
Magadha,   is    represented    as   a   *  Lunar '    prince ;    and    the 


1  In  chap,  vii  Mann  calls  Viswamitra  the  son  of  Gudhi,  a  Kausika.  Ue 
attained  the  Hrahmanhood  by  his  ffreat  humility. 

^  And  one  of  the  names  of  Gadnipur  or  Eauyukubja  was  Ku^asthala  (Lassen, 
i,  lo8,  note  3). 
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Puranas  place  him  fifteenth  in  descent  from  Kuru ;  but 
there  is  a  curious  story  about  his  miraculous  birth  (in 
halves)  which  perhaps  suggests  some  union  of  the  Kui^ika 
and  Lunar  tribes.  All  the  authorities,  however,  call 
Jarasandha  the  son  of  Yrihadratha.^ 

The  various  '  cities '  appear  to  have  changed  their 
masters  before  long;  since  the  Kuru  and  Fancala  became 
enemies,  and  so,  indeed,  do  many  other  reigning  houses. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  we  find  the 
Paj^dava  princes  claiming  cities  that  had  been  founded  by 
the  Pangala  and  Matsya,'  or  by  even  earlier  hands,  since 
Kusasthala  (Eanauj)  and  Yaranavata  (south  of  Hastinapura) 
were  also  claimed  by  them.  But  whatever  changes  took 
place,  we  see  how,  all  over  the  Madhyadeda,  other  tribes 
besides  Lunar  Aryans  established  their  cities. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  reproduce  in  two 
short  Tables  (I  and  II)  the  chief  personages  of  importance 
to  the  descent.  According  to  usage,  the  single  name  often 
represents  the  king  of  a  state  with  its  capital  city;  and 
usually  there  is  a  whole  clan  or  tribe  derived  from  the 
king-ancestor.  I  have  not  put  in  the  sons  of  Anu,  Druhyu, 
and  Turva&i,  as  they  have  been  suflSciently  alluded  to  already. 

A  glance  at  the  two  lists  shows,  first,  that  the  'Solar' 
house  from  Ikshwaku  has  no  kind  of  (human)  ancestral 
connection  with  either  the  Lunar  or  the  Yadava  Une.  The 
M.  accordingly  hardly  takes  notice  of  Ayodhya  or  Kosala 
at  all.  Yideha  or  Mithila  is  mentioned.^  Next  we  find  the 
two  houses  of  Puru  and  Yadu  are  really  completely  distinct, 
only  joining  at  last  in  the  distant  common  ancestor  Yayati. 
But  what  is  of  most  importance  is,  that  while  the  whole  of 
the  names  in  Table  I  are  connected  with  Upper  India,  and 
imply  an  absorption  of  the  kingdoms  or  domains  of  the 
Bharata  and  Kui^ika  into  the  'Eastern'  Aryan  group,  the 

^  See  Wilson,  V.P.,  455,  456,  and  note.  The  Ramayana  calls  him  a  Ku^ika 
oukight.  Bharata  has  nut  only  heen  adopted  into  the  Lunar  genealogy  but  also 
into  the  Solar ;  this  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

*  Lassen,  i,  840. 

'  I  refer  to  the  list  of  countries  and  people  from  the  Bhishma  Parya  which 
appears  in  the  V.P.  (Wilson,  pp.  17 8-1  bo;. 
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whole  of  Table  II  is  connected  with  princes  and  their  domains 
in  Sindh  and  South  Panjab,  in  Western  India,  Berar,  and 
the  Narbada  Valley  region — ^in  short,  it  is  tne  'Western' 
group,  quite  distinct,  as  geographical  indications  would 
prepare  us  to  expect.  Thus  I  infer  that  the  Qedi,  who 
from  their  position  may  have  become  earlier  influenced  by 
Brahmanism,  really  came  not  from  the  'Eastern'  group 
but  from  the  Indus  line  vid  the  Narbada  Valley ;  and  that 
the  Bihar  Bhoja  extended  in  a  similar  direction.^ 

Table  I. 

PCRU  (son  of  Yayati) 


•  

Bharata,  marries  a  daughter  of  the  Bang  of  KuS 
(generations  before  Hastinapnra  is  founded) 
Haflti  (founder  of  Hastinapura) 

Ajmida  (and  other  sons) 


Santa 

Bajaswa 


i 


Biksha  ^ 

I         (4tb  progenitor  of  Eudika-KauAamba, 
KURU  Gadhi,  etc.) 


"I 


[The  five  brothers  of  Pancala    Vrihadratha        PAN  DU 
land.      The  history  of  the  |  j 

family  is  given  in  Lassen,      Jauasandua    Yudhiijthira, 
i,  746.]  Bhima, 

Arjuua,  etc. 
Drupada,  etc. 


DritarafUa 
Duryodhana 


Note. — Both  tables  are  derived  from  Tod's  table,  compared  with  Lassen, 
i,  763,  and  appendix  to  the  volume.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  that  several 
(or  many)  intermediate  names  are  omitted.  The  different  genealogies  in  the 
Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva  of  the  M.,  as  given  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  paper  (Appendix  A), 
J.R.A.S.  for  1889,  pp.  316,  317,  do  not  really  present,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  any 
point  that  affects  the  result  as  to  the  getieral  relationship  or  tribal  connection 
intended.  Particular  names  differ,  are  put  in  or  left  out,  and  their  order  of 
sequence  is  not  the  same.     All  the  genealogies  insert  Bharata. 


^  The  V.P.  further  illustrators  this  distribution  when  it  describes  the  'regions' 
of  India,  and  Hays  of  Upper  India  that  on  the  west  side  of  it  dwell  the  \avana 
(see  note  2,  p.  311),  on  the  east  side  are  the  Kirata,  and  in  the  middU  **  the  lour 
castes"  (explained  to  mean  the  Kuru-Pangala  ;  see  Wil»»on,  pp  176-7).  For 
the  rest  of  India,  the  author  mentions  the  regions  of  Malwa,  ISaura^tra,  etc.,  as 
in  the  west ;  and  the  south  includes  the  Paundra,  Kalinga,  etc. 
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Table  II. 

YADU  (son  of  Yayiti) 


i 


KrofVri 


Kaisika       Kratha 

CEDI,  etc.     SatTata 
•         I 


raid 


Satyald  or      Andkaka 
Yayudhana 


Mahabhoga 


Bhoja  kings  of 
West  Bihar 


I 


I 


Eukkura,  etc.  S'fira 

YasudeTa 


HAIHAYA 


Fifth  son 


Sahasra-arjuna 


Talajangha 

i 
t 
t 

S'firasena,  etc. 


Erishna,  Balar&ma,  and  Nanda 

Note. — Other  genealogies  make  S'iira  and  S'urasena  both  descendants  of 
Sahasra-arjuna.  Erishna  is  certainly  commonly  treated  as  closely  connected 
with  the  S'iirasena  branch.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Table  III 
(farther  on),  which  giTes  the  (Brahmanic)  *  Solar  '  houses,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  Sahasra-arjuna  is  slain  by  the  (Bhrgu  Brahman)  Parai^urama, 
Harischandra,  son  of  Trisankbu  (Solar)  is  reigning  (Skanda-P.).  Eight 
descents  later  (32nd  in  the  whole  list)  we  have  Sagara  in  conflict  with  the 
Talajanghas. 


Let  me  develop  a  little  further  the  evidence  of  this  separate 
distributioii  and  local  domination  of  the  characteristically 
different,  but  linguistically  allied,  *  Eastern  *  and  *  Western  * 
Aryan  groups.  There  is  a  complete  unanimity  as  to  the 
Yadava  (with  many  branches)  dominating  first  the  Indus 
Valley  and  then  the  Gujarat  peninsula,  Western  India,  and 
the  Narbada  country.  The  Indus  Valley  settlements  would 
naturally  overflow  somewhat  on  the  Panjab  side  also.  And 
this  overflow  was  afterwards  increased  by  some  early  event — 
possibly  indicated  by  the  story  of  the  scattering  of  the 
Erishna  branch  by  the  Maury  an  emperor,  which  drove 
some  of  the  Yadava  into  the  Salt  Range  or  North- West 
Panjab.*     Marks  of  this  residence  still  survive.     Again,  say 


^  See  Arch.  Rep.  N.  India,  toI.  ii,  p.  16. 
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about  120  B.C.,  in  consequence  of  the  Indo  -  Scytliian 
movement,  some  of  the  West  and  North- West  Panjab  tribes, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Indus,  were  displaced ;  we  see  that 
these  were  Yadava — the  Jhareja  and  the  Bhatti  (or  Bhati) 
branches  of  the  stock — who  were  driven  to  Ka^ph  and 
Gujarat,  and  to  '  Bhattiana,*  Jaisalmer,  and  the  *  Yaduvati ' 
country  east  of  it  (where  the  Jadufi  State  of  Rasauli  still 
survives).* 

The  Surasena  settlement,  by  the  time  it  had  (at  Mathura 
and  Bindraban)  come  into  nearer  contact  with  the  'Eastern' 
group,  seems  at  once  to  have  been  subjected  to  attack.  We 
hear  of  Jarasandha  from  Magadha  driving  the  tribe  away. 
Again,  they  succumb  to  the  Mauryan  king.  Once  more, 
to  quote  Cunningham,  **they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
Indo-Scythians  under  the  [Northern]  Satrap  Rajubul  and 
his  son  Saudasa.  They  next  fall  under  the  power  of  the 
Gupta.  At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit  in  635  a.d. 
the  King  of  Mathura  was  a  Sudra,  but  a  few  centuries  later 
the  '  Jadu  Rajputs '  are  in  full  possession  both  of  Bayana  and 
Mathura.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern  Rajputana  belonged 
to  the  Yaduvansi." ' 

How  the  Krishna  branch  of  the  Tadava  became  connected 
with  the  Gujarat  peninsula  is  not  so  clear.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  early  Aryan  (or  semi- Aryan)  tribes  would 
naturally  have  extended  to  North- Western  Gujarat — most  of 
them  probably  of  Yiidava  connection — long  before  the  move 
towards  Mathura.  And  when  once  the  Krishna  family 
became  celebrated,  Yadava  families  of  atit/  branch,  or  mere 
connections  (like  the  later  Riivs  of  Junagadh),  would  hasten 
to  discover  their  descent  from  Krishna  himself.  Naturally 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  specific  Yadava  tribes  in  the 

*  This  secondary  movement  towards  the  old  S'urasena  region  was  very  likely 
directed  by  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  (see  Beames'  Elliot,  Gloss.,  i,  128)  ;  but 
the  author  did  not  notice  that  the  occupation  of  the  Yaduvati  was  the  con- 
Si'quence  of  the  S'aka  movements,  and  long  centuries  after  the  original  S'iirasena 
settlement  (cf.  Arch.  Rep.,  ii,  21,  22).  It  was  in  connection  with  this  invasion 
that  (the  Vadava)  Salivahana,  from  his  Dakhan  home,  made  a  brave  but  ultimately 
unsuccessful  stand  against  the  Indo-Scythians,  defeating  them  at  Kahror,  sixty 
miles  from  Multan. 

*  Arch.  Rep.,  vol.  xx,  p.  1  flp. 
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first  ages ;  we  have  only  the  fact  of  Yadavas  in  the  Indus 
re^on  and  the  certainty  that  this  group  extended  southwards. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  legend  soon  connects  Mathura 
with  '  Dwarka ' ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ourasena  are  disturbed  at 
Mathura,  we  find  the  Krishna  clan  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  and  from  the  peninsula;  and  Balarama  marries  the 
daughter  of  Revata,  a  local  king.  In  Saurastra  we  find 
Akriti,  brother  of  Bhisraaka,  king  of  a  local  Bhoja  territory.^ 
Bhismaka  himself  is  called  a  Bhoja  and  is  king  of  Yidarbha, 
and  is  the  father  of  Krishna's  wife,  Rukmini.  Krostri,  the 
pon  of  Yadu,  is  also  king  of  Yidarbha,  and  so  are  his  many 
descendants.'  The  Satvata  branch  (of  Yadava)  are  also 
early  kings  of  '  the  South.' '  In  later  times  we  find  the 
ancient  BastrakOta  (in  this  very  branch)  dominant  in  the 
Dakhan,  and  shall  notice  their  career  later  on ;  meanwhile 
it  may  be  said  that  reasonable  evidence  can  be  adduced 
linking  on  the  Rastrakuta  with  the  later  Yadava  dynasty  of 
Devagiri,  and  the  '  Hoysala '  Yadavas  as  far  south  as  Mysore, 
There  are  Kunbi  divisions  also,  claiming  Yadava  origin. 

Of  the  collateral  branches  (Table  II)  we  have  limited 
and  scattered  information.  These  tribes,  who  long  remained 
non-Brahraanic,  were  perhaps  hardly  worthy  of  much  notice 
from  Brahmanic  writers.  But  all  are  found  .in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Bhoja  tribes  are  said  to  have  had  eighteen  divisions, 
a  specific  number  frequently  used,  but  meaning  nothing 
more  than  that  the  tribe  was  numerous  and  much  subdivided. 
Something  has  already  been  said  as  to  their  locale  and  their 
Yadava  connection.*     One  branch  (that  of  West  Bihar)  is 


^  See  Lassen,  i,  758.  When  Arjuna  visits  KuSasthali  (Dwarka),  families  of 
\XV^\  (Krishna^s  Yadavas),  Andhaka  (another  Yadava),  atid  Bhoja  families  come 
ont  to  greet  him. 

*  The  y.P.  (Wilson,  p.  441)  remarks  on  the  great  nnmber  of  the  Yadava 
branches. 

*  See  Aitareya  Br.,  viii,  3.  3-14. 

*  See  Raiendralala,  "Aryans  in  India,"  ii,  387.  Wilson  (V.P.,p.  186,  note) 
also  concluded  that  the  Bhoja  were  derived  from  I  perhaps  *  related  to '  would  be 
better]  the  Yadava.  Bhojakata,  one  of  their  cities  on  the  Lower  Narbada,  was 
founded  by  Rukmi,  Krishna's  wife's  brother,  and  Bhismaka  is  called  a  Bhoja. 
The  uncertainty  of  origin  is  reflected  in  the  variations  of  the  genealogists.  The 
M.  derives  Bhoja  (in  the  remote  past)  from  Druhyu.     Others  take  them,  more 
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shown  as  directly  connected  by  descent  from  Fadu  throngli 
Andhaka.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  conflict  with  the 
Haihaya  in  the  Lower  Narbada  Valley.  They  are  mostly 
connected  with  the  Narbada  region  and  with  Malwa;  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  name  Bhoj  among  the  'Pramara' 
kings  of  Malwa  suggests  that  possibly  the  Pramara  Rajputs 
may  be  remote  descendants,  though  in  a  very  mixed  race. 

The  Haihaya  are  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Yadava,  with 
a  separate  history.  The  tribe  is  certainly  ancient,  and  the 
Narbada  Valley — first  in  the  lower,  afterwards  in  the  upper 
part — is  the  scene  of  their  settlement;  it  is  a  sufficiently 
distinct  territory  to  place  the  tribe  considerably  apart  from 
their  other  'Western*  relatives,  and  make  them  quite  outer 
strangers  to  the  'Eastern'  Aryans  of  Upper  India.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  legend  which  brings  the 
Bhrgu-descended  (i.e.  Brahman)  ParaiSurama  on  to  the 
scene  in  the  Narbada  Valley,  even  if  the  upper  end,  nearer 
Bundelkhand  and  Mahakosala,  is  intended.  But  the  story 
of  the  destruction  of  Sahasra-arjuna  (Kartavirya)  is  explicit.* 
The  Haihaya  have  relations,  the  Tiiljangha,  who  also  fight 
the  Solar  kings  several  generations  after  the  time  of 
Para^urama  and  Kartavirya,  judging  by  the  respective 
places  in  the  list  of  Trisankhu  and  Sagara.     I  do  not  know 


proximately,  from  Kunti-Bhoja,  father's  sister's  son  of  S'ura.  See  Lassen,  i, 
pp.  720  and  757»  as  to  the  connection  ;  also  Wilson,  V.P.,  p.  418  (note  20^  and 
p.  424.  It  must  always  remain  doubtful  whether  the  Bhoja  are  not  Oravidians, 
contemporaneous  like  the  Bharata,  with  the  Aryans  proper ;  and  whether  some 
were  not  united  by  adopting  Brahmanic  customs  and  oy  marriage,  and  so  taken 
up  and  grafted  on  the  Aryan  (Yadava)  stem. 

'  Sahasra-arjuna  is  represented  as  deriding  the  Brahmans,  *'  clad  in  skins,'* 
because  *'  they  thought  so  much  of  themselves"  (Muir,  A.S.T.,  i,  462).  From 
early  times  we  begin  to  have  mention  of  hermits  from  the  North  in  the  Vindhyau 
forests ;  a  settlement  in  the  Payo?ni  (Tapti)  Valley  is  also  mentioned.  Possibly 
the  *  heathen '  Haihaya  mocked  the  Brahmans,  who  by  their  own  clansmen  or 
some  local  adherents  avenged  themselves.  P»ra.4urania  is  made  contemporary 
with  Rama  of  Oudh  by  the  V.P.,  which  represents  the  latter  as  *  humbling  '  the 
former !  Para^urania  again  appears  as  miraculously  reclaiming  the  Mnlabar 
coast  out  of  the  sea ;  but  this  latter  is  a  quite  late  legend  to  ghirity  the  local 
Nambiiri  Brahmans.  But  possibly  it  is  intended  that  we  should  t4ike  Parai^urama 
as  one  of  those  sages  who,  like  Vasistha  and  Viswamitra,  live  through  whole 
ages  and  appear  when  wanted :  he  represents  a  principle,  or  symbolizes  the  fact 
that  now  and  again  the  priest  merges  into  the  warrior  or  fights  his  own  battles. 
Even  Brahman  kings  (in  Kabul  and  Sindh)  were  not  unknown  to  history,  at  least 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 
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to  wliat  event  the  driving  of  the  Haihaya  to  ihe  farther 
extremity  of  the  Vultey  is  to  be  referred ;  or  whether  we  have 
evidence  to  establish  the  Ithoja  in  their  pluoe  la  the  Lower 
Vftliey.  But  the  Haihuya  rule  ill  the  Upper  Valley'  and  in 
the  Norlli-East  Central  Provinces  is  historic.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Haihaya  are  often  connected  with  the  Cedt  people, 
of  whom  «  single  mention  occurs  in  the  Rgveda;*  and  the 
*  Vutsya '  tribe  appears  to  huvc  been  settled  in  the  same 
general  region,  up  to  the  west  frontier  of  Ma^adha.  Indeeil, 
Laaseu  notes*  that  the  "city  of  the  H."  is  called  "city  of  tlie 
Vatsya,"  and  the  country  '  Vat^abhumi.'  in  the  Mahabhiiraia, 
Tbfl  (jledi  also,  if  they  are  not  identical  with  the  Yatsyu, 
boust  in  their  inauriptions  of  descent  from  the  (Ilnihiiyu] 
Kiirtavlrya,*  The  Kiilaehuri  (or  Ka(achun)  are  of  this 
group  also,  and  they  (with  the  Traikittaka  clan)  are  at  one 
lime  dominant  in  the  West,  When  the  cluu  waa  defeated 
by  the  early  Calukya  king  MangaliSa  in  the  late  sixth 
century  they  were  ruling  from  Tripura  (Tewar),  near 
Jabalpur.  The  Haihaya  were  at  one  time  Buddhists,  and 
are  afterwards  mixed  up  with  the  ^Nagbansi  chiefs.  As 
they  were  so  much  out  of  the  notice  of  the  Brahmanin 
■ulhors,  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  very  much  on  the 
•ame  footing  as  the  Nagbatisi  and  other  foreigners.^ 

'  The  «ncient  (luwer)  capltil  was  SiHhiTmatI  [Msbssar  in  tlia  Induro  Slnti 
"'    '  J   .     .1  -   -—  --.   j„  earty  t|,e  rerniniBciinm  o'   "' 

0<)U:    tiusn  i<t  a«  reuuu  to  I 
r,  Ksi  evuT  Btllod  Miliifmuti. 

■  pg..  *m.  ft.  37. 

»  Vol.  i,  7M,  note, 

•  Sm  Anh.  Bep.,  it.  77.  It  will  be  ofasarred  tliat  the  gsaetla^et  (Tshle  III 
BUk«  tbem  Tiduvi.  but  in  aaother  broach.  In  n  later  loJume  (Arch,  Kep., 
ITii,  71)  CunniughaiD  mja  Unit  the  Qeii  in  the  oldest  Uijim  iiuKriptiun  (Riiiliur 
IHuricI.  Centrat  Proiincet)  do  not  nfet  to  H,.  but  call  theniulvaa  aoDS  of  Euru. 
Tbia  fn*T  have  aoma  special  justifiuilioa,  but  certainly,  in  eeneial,  tbe  IlHihays 
an  tlluOHl  to  Bi  '  Cedi  iitimi '  ••lords  of  Uis  Qvdi  ;  and  the  Kalnchari  ilirByg 
uroueted  tbemseWea  Haihaya  (sue  Arvb.  Hep.,  ii.  p.  &1,  and  Corp.  Ins..  iii. 
iBliad..  p.  10).  The  GujarAt  fauda  flameliniea  iasen  the  Kilachuri  (in  Boni« 
MrrWt  forms)  amonp  the  '■  thirtj-sin  rojal  clans."  Theywera  of  hi«h  male,  and 
BUnwl  iub)  fanulies  of  Mrnar,  and  the  Malwa  Pramira,  in  the  twelttb  eentutjr. 

'  ]  Ma  onljr  juat  allude  to  the  illiutcatioD  aHarded  by  Sleemoa'a  ac«auut  n[ 
11m  '  tivad  pnncvi '  (nut  that  ihe  prinL'es  were  Gnnd.  hut  tbst  they  ruled  over 
ODDdwaba.  nnd  left  maur  illejcitimald  de*ceDdania  osUed  Haj  Uond).  The 
Inditinn  mi^innto*  tbe  dynastj  in  one  '  JadnTa-riya "  (tbe  namea  suggest 
a  YadatD  tribal  eonnwljoii)  who  wm  serving  n  Haihobsiim  chief.  Ha  imua- 
ferrtd  bia  aervicM  to  •  local  Nagbaimi  prince,  manied  the  prince'a  daughter  ^nod 
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Of  the  duRASSNA  (or  Surasenaka),  whoae  biatoiy  is  made 
important  by  the  Kriahna  legend,  aomething  Iiaa  already 
been  said.  There  is  some  eonfaaion  aboat  the  deaoent. 
Krishna  is  nsoally  aasooiated  with  the  duraaena,  bat  the 
genealogy  derives  him  from  i^ura  in  a  collateral  branch. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  doable  oonneotbn.  Bat  the  faniiliea  are 
not  always  friendly ;  Krishna  and  the  6iirasena  take  opposite 
sides  in  the  great  war.  In  any  case  with  Mathuri,  the 
centre  of  a  very  Brahmanic  worship,  the  Sarasena-Hsalled 
*  bhadrakara  '-—the  righteous  (Brahmanic)  law-keepera,  moat 
have  been  separated  from  the  Haihaya.^ 

It  was  natural  to  examine  the  list  of  kings  and  tribea  that 
are  represented  as  taking  part  in  the  great  war.  We  ahoold 
expect  to  find  the  array  exaggerated  by  bringing  on  to  the 
scene  distant  kings,  who  could  have  had  nothing  really  to  do 
with  it ;  but  still  we  fnight  come  upon  certain  indicationa  of 
affinity.  There  is,  however,  little  information  which  throwa 
light  on  our  subject.  We  only  notice  that  the  ^raaena  (aa 
I  have  said)  are  not  on  the  Panda  side  with  Krishna.  Some 
of  the  kings  are  attached  merely  (like  the  King  of  Kaidi)  on 
the  ground  of  family  ties.  The  Bhoja  and  other  Narbada 
peoples  are  much  divided  ;  some  appear  on  one  side  and 
some  on  the  other.  The  Haihaya  are  not  named,  perhaps 
are  meant  to  be  indicated  under  *  King  Dristaketu  of  Cedi.' 

only  child),  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  This,  Sleeman  saTS,  was  in 
*Sainvat'  415  (presumably  Cedi  era)  or  late  in  the  seventh  centory  (Sleeman 
makes  it  Vikram  :  which  is  not  admissible). 

*  While  speaking  of  the  Yadava  and  cognate  tribes,  it  is  impossihle  to  omit 
all  mention  of  the  Ahir,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Abhira,  wlio  are  certainly 
a  non-Aryan,  perhaps  earlf/  Indo- Scythian  tribe,  from  the  north-west.  Now,  they 
hold  no  place  in  the  Panjab,  but  in  the  N.W.P.  in  Ahirwara  and  the  Upper 
West  of  India.  They  are  not  now  esteemed,  but  once  furnished  princes  botb  in 
Nepal  and  on  the  West  Coast.  One  list  at  least,  gives  '  Abhira,*  a  place  in  the 
'thirty-six  royal  clans.'  (See  J.H.A.8.,  October,  1897,  p.  890,  and  Arch. 
Rep.,  ii,  300.)  In  the  N.W.P.  the  Ahir  are  still  diivided  into  great,  and  quite 
independent,  sections — Jadubaiisi,  Nandabansi,  and  Gwalbansi  (Klliot,  i,  3}. 
Nanda,  with  whom  Krishna  took  refuge,  was  an  *  Ahir '  chief.  The  author  of 
the  Prabandh  Cintamani  {Hred  ViOo  a.d),  in  relating  the  story  of  the  Yadava 
Kavs  of  JunAgarh,  called  Navagliana  ''the  Ahir  Runa*'  (Ra'dmala,  p.  118), 
while  an  inscription  calls  the  same  family  "  Yadava.'*  In  the  Central  Prorincee, 
wliero  the  Ahir  are  numerous,  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  some  traditional 
"  Gaoli  "  of  former  importance,  and  their  name  survives  in  GwaliQr,  Gavalgarh, 
Gol-khnnda,  etc.  The  AbhTra  appear  in  the  Samudra  Gupta  inacription,  and 
are  the  people  of  Ptolemy's  Abbina. 
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Here,  too,  'King  TriLadbala  lA  Eositia'  is  just  named  a« 
Utkiag  side  with  the  Kurus,  but  wirliout  the  leoat  allusion  to 
Ayodhys,  or  to  miy  remarkable  dignity  or  pftwer  of  h'la 
kingduin. 

The  separate  character  of  the  Yiidava,  Lunar,  and  Solar 
lines  au  far  app«are  clear;  and,  moreover,  the  Yaduva 
tb«ntselves  becuoie  so  sulxlivided  that  dielinct  centres 
nvtnrally  ariae.  This  aeparalioii  of  'EaBtern'  and  '  Wesleru' 
Aryans  would  not  only  facilitate  llie  growth  of  different 
liuguistic  and  phvsical  features;  it  would  entail  mut^h 
difference  in  ideas  of  caste  and  religion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  the  entire  change  that  came  over 
'  Hindu '  religious  ideas  as  they  developed  from  the  Vedio 
stage  to  that  of  the  Purann  and  Taaira ;  and  the  caste  rulea 
of  later  days  were  so  little  derelnped  in  Vedic  times  that 
tbe  tribes  of  those  days  iu  their  hrst  movement  could  have 
carried  with  them,  to  the  west,  very  few  such  restrictions. 
Tbe  whole  of  the  aystema  of  religion,  law,  and  philosophy, 
am  well  as  the  literature,  which  we  associnto  with  the  lenn 
'  Hindu,'  were  in  fact  developed  by  Brahmuns  and  among 
tbe  Eaatern  group  after  their  setlleinetit  throughout 
Aiyavarta.  The  Yadava  and  their  congeners  would  have, 
originally,  do  part  in  this  progress.  In  the  Indus  Yalley 
sod  Waatera  India,  the  Aryan  element  could  mix  without 
liindmnce  with  at  least  the  superior  families  of  other  tribes 
or  families — Dravidian,  early  Sii  or  Abar,  and  later  •Suka 
and  yii-chi— such  as  the  Abhira,  Nitgbnnsi,  Andhra,  Bala, 
Sokfi.  Gurjjara,  etc.' 

Tbeo,  again,  some  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
tbe   Puranie    religion   and    law    reached    or    were    accepted 

'  I  do  Dol  mtan  la  iaiplj"  that  eien  th»  Eint«m  Arysos  virjt  iimn.  or  very 
•noplstdT,  4H]ai[ed  itriot  buU  ideu.  Not  noly  bme  we  repeated  ollii-iuiu  to 
M^  suf  tierwa  inanTiug  '  eupml '  and  ulher  ttrnnge,  nat  to  laf  '  iulL-riur,' 
«i>n,  hot  •  mora  general  laiitj  long  nreiulod.    Hr.  J.  P.  Hewitt  [JR.  A.S., 

IM1,   p.    I'Sf,.  U.  jiullr  cMiA  aUmition  to  >  eniiTcrMtian  in  Ihe  U.  in  wliich 

TtJ'il!---' ■      '■   '  ;!n  tbnt  "in  hmaan  Kodely  it  it  ililHcuil  to  SMcrtnin 

aOi\  ■   iliB  promiBCQDiu  inletcaurse  among  thd  (am  oiJen. 

Mi-'i  i.rflcn  bme  Dblliinn  bj  women  of  otl  the  onlen." 

Tti  ■  !.i  ides  of  8«t«bli«hail  '  onlara  '  and  of  tlje  propriety 

nl  r.'i  : . .  I ,    nad  thut  it  mure  tbma  Can  probably  be  lud  for 
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by   the   Tadava  and   other    ruling    races.     Whether    they 
long  retained  a  Yedic  type  of  worship  in  their  new  settle- 
ments, we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;   but  for   centuries 
they   were  non-R  rah  manic,    and    Jainism    and    Buddhism 
appear  at   one   time   dominant    in    their  early  history   as 
reflected  in  the  cave-sculptures  and  other  remains.     It  is 
notorious,  too,   that  those  (independent)   faiths  are  always 
connected  with  Northern  and  Indo-Scythian  tribes  and  the 
earlier  dynasties  of  the  West  who  had  affinities  with  them. 
Wherever  we  can  trace  a  family  to  the  early  Yadava,  or  to 
Magadha,    or    the    Indo-Scythian   times,   or    to   the   Naga 
connection,  or  to  princes  like  the  Maury  a,  we   invariably 
find  some  early  worship  of  Sun  or  Serpent  giving  way  to 
Jainism  or  Buddhism,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  an  ultimate 
prevalence  of  the  worship  of  Siva  or  Visnu.     On  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  Oanges  Valley  (Lunar)  Aryans  are  non- 
Brah manic,  nor  open  to  accept  Buddhism  when  it  arises. 
But  Brahmanic  religion   and   customs  only  slowly  filtered 
into  the  West  and   South   and   Lower  East.      Nor  is   the 
fact  altered  by  the  possibility  of  finding  an  early  *  Hindu ' 
prince    or    dynasty    here    and    there    before    the    general 
acknowledgment     of     Brahmanic     superiority.       Brahman 
hermits   early    began    to    wander,    and    must    have    made 
occasional    royal    or    baronial    converts.       There    are,    for 
example,  inscriptions  of  the  'Western  Satraps'  which  show 
that    there    were    many    Braliraans    then    in    Gujarat   and 
Upper  Dakhan,   though   Buddhism  was  prevalent.^     If   we 
can  judge  from  the  general  traditions  which    prevail,   and 
the  certainly  foreign  character  of  the  Western  Brahmans, 
we  shall,  I   think,  conclude  that  the  Brahmanic  faith  was 

*  In  the  M.  we  hear  of  Brahmnns  in  the  Payosni  (Tapti)  Valley,  and  even 
a.s  far  as  Gokarua  on  the  West  Coast.  Among  the  Kshatrapas  we  notice 
Ushavadatta  (prohably  ruling  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  centnry). 
Though  a  S'aka  by  birth,  he  is  believed  to  have  adopted  the  Brahmanic  faith. 
The  iuscriptions,  witli  pardonable  exaggeration,  record  how  he  ^ave  300,000 
cows  and  other  wonderful  gifts  to  Brahuians.  He  fed,  we  are  told,  *'  hundreds 
of  thousands"  of  Brahmans  every  year,  which  is  obvious  nonsense,  because  such 
a  number  could  not  have  been  in  existence  in  the  West.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  lirahmans  accompanied  the  Yadava  from  the  Indus ;  bo  that  none  could  be 
found  but  hermit  wauderers  in  small  groups  from  the  North.  (See  Bombay 
Gazetteer^  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  125.) 
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not  general  in   Maharastra  before   the  seventh   or   eighth 
century.^ 

The  auccees  of  the  Brahmanic  ideal,  developed  as  it  was 
among  a  small  minority  of  a  ruling  race,  overcoming 
Buddhism,  proving  superior  to  all  racial  and  geographical 
harriers,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  Indian 
history.  But  Brahmanism  really  displaced  no  cherished 
national  divinities;  it  only  ranged  or  embodied  them  in 
a  new  order;  it  could  admit  all  kinds  of  local  deities, 
even  the  hated  Naga;'  it  could  devise  the  most  minutely 
ritualistic  and  formally  objective  worship,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  various  schools  of  subjective  speculation  could 
develop  a  misty  pantheism  which  is  reality  of  nothing  and 
the  negation  of  any  intelligible  worship  whatever.  But 
the  greatest  strength  of  Brahmanism  lay  in  its  combined 
social  and  religious  system.  It  took  possession  of  both  the 
elements  of  which  Hindu  Society  was  made  up.  One 
element  was  the  mass  of  the  people — nearly  all  non-Aryan 
(or  very  mixed),  agriculturist  and  industrial ;  this  element 
provided  the  modus  vivendi  for  the  second.  The  second 
element  included  both  the  spiritual  ruler — the  Brahman — 
and  the  temporal  ruler,  the  king,  and  his  host  of  nobles, 
relations,  hangers-on,  and  oflScials.  Of  both  elements  the 
Brahmans  took  complete  possession.  Their  rules  of  caste 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  both.  In  the 
case  of  the  lower  orders,  they  fixed  a  certain,  if  humble, 
status  of  respectability — certain,  because  there  was  the 
abyss  of  outcastedom  below  it :  but  caste,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  effected  a  permanent  division  of  labour,  and 
presented   an  obstacle    to    over-competition    in    any    given 

*  T  may  refer  to  the  tradition  or  legend  of  the  Kadamha  king  Mayura-varraa, 
or  Mayura^rma,  of  N.  Kanara,  introducing  eighteen  *  agrahara '  of  Brahmans, 
which  could  not  have  been  before  the  seventh  century.  (See  Bom.  Gaz.^  vol.  i,pt.  2, 
p.  660.)  As  regards  Mr.  Baine's  remark  (Census  Rep.,  1891,  Pari.  Blue  Book, 
p.  141^  that  the  Mahruthi  language  is  peculiarly  Brahnianie^  any  such  feature 
could  nave  been  taken  on,  just  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  affected  the 
vocabulary,  etc.,  of  many  languages  that  had  long  been  fixed. 

'  Nor  need  I  argue  about  S'iva  and  phallic  worship  being  of  Dravidian  origin. 
The  whole  genesis  of  S'iva  worship  and  the  rival  Yi^^u  sect  is  curious.  The 
Krislma  colt  seems  to  have  been  invented  as  a  bid  for  popular  favour  for  the 
Yi99U  side  against  the  Saivite. 
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trade  or  industry.  Among  the  upper  classes,  caste 
appealed  to  family  pride  and  ideas  of  respectability 
and  dignity.^  But,  indeed,  the  Brahmanic  system  as 
a  whole — not  merely  its  caste  distinctions — attracted  all 
classes.  The  populace  in  towns  found  their  religious  sense 
satisfied  by  the  assistance  of  a  family  priest,  oyer  ready 
with  his  sacred  ceremonial  and  offices  arranged  in  connection 
with  every  event  and  stage  in  family  life.  In  the  country 
wandering  teachers  and  ascetics  attracted  eager  attention, 
and  shrines  and  holy  places  were  established  all  over  the 
continent.*  Nor  were  the  *mela'  or  local  religious  gatherings 
and  periodic  pilgrimages  without  a  powerful  effect  in 
attracting  adherents.  To  these  must  be  added  the  power 
of  the  Brahman  to  declare  *good'  and  'bad'  days — the 
astrological  government  of  life,  and  his  control  of  super- 
natural influences  by  charms  and  exorcisms,  which,  in  spite 
of  educational  progress,  continue  to  be  almost  as  much 
a  power  as  ever.  Nor  was  the  system  less  adapted  to 
capture  the  ruling  classes.  The  Brahman  made  his  presence 
needed  at  every  Raja's  court,  to  organize  business  and 
direct  the  State  correspondence  as  well  as  to  declare  the 
sacred  law.  Here,  too,  astrology  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  securing  priestly  ascendency.  Kings  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  have  accepted  the  traditional  position  of  the 
Brahman,  and  never  to  have  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
great  merit  of  making  land-grants  and  lavishly  endowing 
priestly  families.  In  the  developed  Hindu  State  polity,  the 
Brahman  Counsellor  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  Raja  himself. .  To  this  organizing  power  of  the 
Brahman  we  undoubtedly  ascribe  the  general  spread  and 
immense  success  of  Hinduism  over  the  West,  and  still  more 
the  South,  of  India,  where  the  Aryan  element  was  otherwise 
so  little  diffused.  The  (Southern)  legend  of  Agastya  but 
symbolizes  the  process — the  Brahman  teacher  converting  the 


^  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  ca^te  rules  bad  a  certain  moral  utility 
they  had  their  ^ood  aspect  as  well  as  their  bad. 

^  It  is  notorious  to  the  present  day  how  any  ascetic  teacher  or  hermit  will 
(gather  a  following.  The  effect  of  shnnes  and  the  '  melas '  connected  with  them 
is  equally  well  known. 
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Dravidian  masses  from  his  hermitage  or  preaching  station, 
set  up  at  every  mysterious  point  of  natural  scenery,  on 
mountain  peak  or  riverside.  The  Brahman  minister  found 
his  way  into  the  Court  of  the  Scythian  Eshatrapa  as  well 
as  into  that  of  the  rude  but  capable  Dravidian  princes.  He 
inspired  them  with  a  new  idea  of  family  dignity  and  its 
increase  by  caste  observance ;  ^  he  proceeded  to  organize  the 
local  Court  and  the  public  administration ;  and  to  judge  by 
the  Sanskritio  inscriptions  only,  that  Court  would  often  be 
imagined  as  more  extensively  '  Hindu '  than  it  really  was. 
Then,  too,  some  members  of  a  more  nearly  Aryan  military 
race  would  be  received'  and  given  high  command,  being 
found  useful  in  introducing  improvements  into  the  army. 
All  this  happened,  not  in  any  rapid  flood  of  Aryan  progress, 
but  in  the  slow  course  of  centuries,  and  by  individual 
influences. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Brahmanic  system  had 
not  only  to  reckon  with  more  or  less  crude  Eolarian  and 
Dravidian  religious  ideas.  It  had  to  contend  with  a  rival, 
and  at  times  powerfully  State-protected,  Buddhism  and 
Jainism.  Moreover  (and  this  chiefly  concerns  us  here),  it 
had  to  admit  and  provide  for  a  long  and  varied  series  of 
foreign  additions  to  the  ruling  and  dominating  class.  For 
in  some  parts  of  India,  the  orthodox  Kshatriya  element 
never  existed ;  in  others  it  had  died  out,  and  in  others  had 
been  replaced  by  foreign  clans  who  were  not  indisposed  to 
adopt  the  form  of  orthodoxy,  so  long  as  their  own  ruling  and 
conquering  position  and  dignity  were  provided  for.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  enumeration  of  these  foreign  elements — from 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  down  to  the  sixth  century  a.d.  All 
were  originally  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism;  and  despite 


^  We  hare  examples  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  elsewhere  of  how  the  Naga 
chiefs  discarded  their  ancient  symhol,  and  accepted  'Rdjput*  rank  and  an 
impossihle  genealogy  for  some  Epic  or  Puranic  hero.  Such  princes  adopt  caste 
observation  with  extreme  strictness.  After  some  few  generations  (backed  by 
wealth  and  success)  they  are  admitted  to  marriage  alliances  with  Rajput  houses 
of  more  established  reputation. 

'  With  reference,  tor  example,  to  the  possibility  of  some  real  descendant  of 
Pa^^u,  or  other  Aryan  Kshatnya  of  the  N^orth,  finding  his  way  to  power  in  the 
bouthem  'Pandyan'  kingdom. 


the  attract iveneaa  of  the  Brahmanic  avstera  amon^  the  long- 
acclimatized  Western  and  Southern  peoples,  Brahmaiiic 
institutiona  bad  a  very  limited  hold  on  countries  like  the 
Panjiib,  where  to  this  day  we  find  Brahnians  indeed  CTcry- 
where  admitied,  but  not  much  held  in  reverence,  while  theii 
'Hindu  law'  is  almost  unknown.  Everywhere,  except  in 
a  few  high-casle  families  in  cities,  the  agricultural  tribal 
custom  of  inheritance,  adoption,  marriage,  etc.,  prevails; 
and  doubtless  the  limited  influence  of  lirahmans  made  il 
fio  much  easier  to  convert  'Rajput'  tribes  to  Islam  (which 
woe  common),  and  helped  the  establishment  of  Sikhiam, 
Very  probably  other  provinces  remote  from  the  Madhyadela, 
would  furnish  similar  examples. 

No  wonder  that  so  few  surviving  castes  and  clans  repre- 
sent pure  descent  of  any  kind.  No  wonder,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  ou  becoming  '  Hindus,'  so  many  began  to  claim 
kindred  with  Brahmanic  heroc^a  or  sages ;  just  as  many 
Moslem  cast«a  claim  desct^nt  from  Arabian  chiefs  and  saints, 
though  their  Hindu  origin  can  hardly  be  concealed.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  obvious  gradation  of  superiority,  mental  and 
physical,  connected  with  the  higher  castes  and  clans, 
especially  in  Northern  India ;  but  these  mark  the  supenoi 
elements  of  several  races,  while  among  them  the  'Aryan' 
has  had  the  best  chance.  But  the  mass  of  middle  and  lower 
caatea,  agricultural  or  industrial,  are  either  not  '  Aryan ' 
at  all,  or  represent  only  the  least  advanced,  and  moat  mixed, 
sections  of  the  race. 

(7«  bf  ontiautd.) 
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-A.RT.    XL — The  Pre -Aryan    Communal   Village   in   India 

and  Europe.     By  J.  F.  Hewitt. 

In  Mp.  Baden-Powell's  article,  No.  XXV  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  July,  1898,  on  Village 
Land-Tenures  in  India,  he  asks  with  reference  to  my  letter 
on  tHe  sam6  subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  July, 
1897,  for  further  local  details  on  the  following  points  : — 

I.  Ab  to  whether  the  original  matriarchal  stage  of  village 
*ife  described  by  me  is  to  be  found  in  the  primaeval  history 
^f  both  Kolarian  and  Dravidian  tribes,  or  whether  its 
institutions  were  only  indigenous  among  one  of  these  groups. 

II.  On  p.  609  he  also  asks  for  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
^or  asserting  that  the  matriarchal  form  of  village  I  sketched 
Actually  prevailed,  and  for  further  information  as  to  the 
*^^ale  and  actual  features  of  the  Naga  and  Ooraon  villages 
**^^ntioned  by  me  on  p.  631  of  my  letter  of  July,  1897. 

III.  He  asks  (p.  611)  for  further  proofs  showing  that 
^^   whole   cultivated    produce   of    the   village    lands    was 

j^^'ought  into  one  common  stock  or  central  store,  whence 
^*  'Was  issued  for  the  common  meals  and  common  use  of  the 
^^sociated  cultivators. 

ix  answering  the  first  question  it  is  necessary  to  state 

^^riy  the  distinction  which,  according  to  my  understanding 

^     the   meaning   of    the   terms,   separates   Eolarians    and 

"^vidians.     In  the  first  place,  the  languages  of  the  two 

^^^«    are    radically    distinct,    the    Kolarians    or    Mundas 

P^^king  dialects  akin  to  those  of  the  Mon  tribes  of  Burmah, 

^ile  the  Dravidian  tongues  are  allied  to  the  Madras  Tamil, 

^^  Tamil  is  also,  I  believe,  the  speech  of  the  Madras  Cholas, 

*^o  there  represent  the  Kols  of  Western  Bengal.     There 
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is  also  a  distinct  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
races,  the  Kolarian  Mundas  being  excitable,  light-hearted, 
garrulous,  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  not  nearly  so  steadily 
industrious  as  the  Dravidians,  who,  as  represented  by  the 
Bhuyas,  their  most  distinctive  tribe,  in  Chutia  Nagpore,  are 
silent,  self-contained,  indomitably  obstinate,  and  persevering. 
Both  races  are  dolikho-kephalic,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
Kolarians,  at  least  in  their  dominant  tribe,  the  Ho  Eols  of 
Singhbhum,  have  not  the  semi-negroid  features  and  thick 
lips  of  the  Dravidian  Bhuyas  and  Marya  or  Tree  Gonds. 

But  neither  of  these  races  are  to  be  found  now  in  India 
in  a  pure  unmixed  state.  All  their  component  tribes  have 
in  the  course  of  past  ages  and  the  process  of  the  birth  of 
local  nationalities  been  very  much  fused  together,  and  thus 
Dravidian  customs  are  found  among  the  Kolarians  and 
Kolarian  among  the  Dravidians;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  my  own  observations  I  would  say  that  the  Marya 
Gonds  of  the  forests  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  Kakeir 
and  Bustar,  where  the  Mahanuddi  and  Wardha  rivers  rise, 
are  the  purest  representatives  in  Central  India  of  the 
original  Dravidian  stock.  The  mixed  character  of  the 
Gonds  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  ruling  clans  are 
Turanians,  undoubtedly  descended  from  immigrants  from 
Asia  Minor,  who  first  introduced  into  India  the  sacred  oil- 
seed, the  Tilli  (Sesamiim  Onentale)  and  the  northern  millets, 
Jowari  {Ilolcus  Sorghum)  and  Kessari  (Paspalum  frHmeuta- 
C(um).  They  were  the  Gonds  of  the  second  immigration 
described  in  their  national  epic,  the  Song  of  Lingal,  as 
being  born  in  the  caves  at  the  sources  of  the  Jumna.  They 
were  thence  carried  down  the  river  by  the  flood  which  arose 
while  they  were  cooking  their  kessari  millet,  and  the  four 
fathers  of  the  four  ruling  Gond  clans  were  saved  from  death 
by  Lingal  and  Dame  the  tortoise,  who  placed  them  in  safety 
on  the  tortoise  earth  of  the  Kushika  or  Naga  race,  and 
taught  them  to  build  houses  and  to  found  the  tribal  city  of 
Nur-Bhumi.^      These   immigrants   united   with    the   people 

*  Hewitt,  **  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,"  vol.  i,  Essay  iii,  pp.  22:,  223. 
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»f  tho  6rst  itnmigrBtion,  who  had  come,  like  the  Mumlad, 
b-om  the  mountains  of  the  North-Kast.,  tho  hill  lands  of 
ffortlj  Burmali  and  Southern  China,  and  had  beoome 
aalgainiiied  with  ihe  still  earlier  Bravidian  races  born 
►I'    the  forest  trees. 

In  consequence  of  this  constant  intermixture  of  early 
xidig«nnue  and  immigrant  races,  among  whom  only  the 
ory  faintest  sense  of  national  as  opposed  l,o  local  distinctions 
existed,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
*^»«e  among  whioh  the  distinctly  motriBruhal  customs  I  have 
described  as  regulating  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  India 
•e.  For  very  similar  customs  to  those  of  India  are 
proved  by  the  writings  of  Khwaiig-tzi,  the  greatest  of  the 
followers  of  Lao-tai,  the  apostle  of  Tuoism,  to  have  existed 
*n  the  primaeval  villages  of  China.  He  in  pt.  iii,  sect,  vii, 
describes  the  age  of  the  first  village  founders  as  that  of  the 
^e«t-builder8,  who  roosted  at  nig;ht  on  trees,  lived  on  acorns 
■nd  chestnuts,  and  did  not  know  the  use  uf  clothes.  These 
l^^Ople,  he  says,  knew  their  mothers,  but  did  not  know  their 
"'hers,  and  from  this  state  they  emerged  to  become  a  people 
*no  ploaghed  nnd  ate  and  wove  and  made  clothes.' 

lo  Chutiu  Xugpore  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  ChntlU- 

S^Th  we  find  every  stage  of  village  organization  existing  in 

Jadiii  before  the  institution  by  the  immigrant  Juts  and  Rajputs 

"f  Northern  India  of  Bhaiacharii  and  I'attidari  villages,  with 

"irhts  of  private  property  in  the  soil  vested  in  the  families 

"■  the  village  shareholders.    The  evidence  furnished  hy  these 

^fly  tenures  fully  proves  that  this  Chinese  description  of 

*"ly  Tillage  life  gives  a  very  true  account  of  the  origin 

°'  Indian  villages.     The  first  stage  approitching  that  of  the 

'*ft«t-builders  is  to  he  found  among  the  Kolarian  Korwas, 

"•^^piers  of  Ihe  Piils  or  volcanic  plateaux  of  Jushpore  and 

'"Tth-Ettst  Sirgnjya.      Tliese,   which  were  originally   one 

(«t«iiu,  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  elevated  islands, 

*V»Tmted  from  one  another  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  rivers 

ri'iiig  in   these   central  mountaio  lands.     Escli  of  these  is 

'  Lfgge,  ■■TlieTeitJi.lTioinn"':  SBE.,  to!.  »1,  p.  ITl- 
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occupied  by  a  Bection  of  the  Korwas,  who  scatter  themselves 
over  its  surface  in  small  groups,  living  in  the  rudest  possible 
huts,  made  of  tree  branches  stuck  into  the  ground.  But 
each  location  is  only  occupied  for  two  or  three  years  till 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  cleared  for  their  encampment  is 
exhausted,  and  then  the  occupants  move  to  another  tract. 
The  nucleus  round  which  these  scattered  groups  congregate 
is  their  Byga  or  tribal  priest,  the  maker  and  consecrator 
of  the  arrows  used  by  the  hunters.  He,  in  the  Lahsun  Pat, 
which  is  that  which  I  know  best,  used  always  to  live  in  its 
centre  before  the  Korwas  were  deported  from  the  Plateau 
because  of  their  persistent  habit  of  robbing  merchants  and 
travellers  passing  along  the  roads  encircling  the  base  of 
their  rocky  fastnesses.  The  only  permanent  village  among 
the  Korwas  was  that  in  the  south-west  of  the  Pat  formation 
in  the  Maini  valley.  This  was  the  home  of  the  chief  of  all 
the  scattered  clans,  the  potentate  answering  to  the  Manki 
or  head  of  a  Kol  Parha  or  province. 

The  next  stage  succeeding  that  of  the  nomade  Korwas 
is  found  in  the  Munda  and  Kol  villages,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  Munda  or  headman,  while  each  Parha  or  union  of  ten 
or  twelve  adjoining  villages  has,  as  among  the  Korwas,  its 
tribal  priest. 

In  succession  to  these  Munda  villages  we  find  those  of  the 
Gonds  of  Chuttisgurh,  where  the  headman  is  aided  in 
the  management  of  the  village  by  four  or  more  assistants, 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  village  Panchayut,  who 
are,  as  I  have  described  in  pp.  635,  636  of  my  letter  in  the 
Journal  of  July,  1897,  the  autocratic  rulers  of  the  village. 

The  transition  from  these  Munda  and  Gond  villages  to 
the  elaborately  organized  villages  of  the  Ooraons,  which 
I  have  fully  described  in  my  **  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times,"  vol.  i,  Essay  ii,  pp.  91-95,  is  very  great.  The 
Ooraon  tribes  are  those  ruling  the  central  provinces  of  the 
Lohardugga  plateau  of  Chutia  Nagpore.  This  forms  the 
estate,  and  before  our  assumption  of  the  Government  was 
the  ruling  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nagbunsi  Rajas 
of  Chutia  Nagpore.      This  name  means  the  mother  {chut\ 
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ouutry  of  the  Nagas.     But  this  name  of  Nagpore  or  iha 

■ind  of  the  Nagas  was  also  that  of  the  whole  Gond  kingdom 

f     the    HaiUaya   or    Haio-buosi    kings    of    Central    India, 

x.tendiog  from  the  valleys  of   the  Tapti  or  Nerbudda  in 

iie    west   to    the    Behar    boundaries   of    the   Mugadha   or 

i^heroD  kings  of  the  G-angetio  Valley  on  the  east,  and  this 

>oundary    ia    stitl    marked    by    the    estates    vested    in    the 

3hatwali  landowners  of  Khurrukdeha  in   Huzaribogh  and 

bo  Gbatwals  of  Birbhum,  Bancooraii,  and  Midnapore,  who 

Were     placed    to    guard    the    boundaries    of    the    Gbats    or 

uouataio  passes  leading  down  to  the  plain.     In  the  remains 

of  tbe  Deshbohi  of  the  old  Haihaya  kings  of  Chuttisgurh 

"^or  l&i'J  Sbt.,  15b3  A.O.,  given  to  Mr.  Chiaholm,  Settlement 

Officer  of  Belaspur,  by  the  descendants  of  the  Sberishtadara 

r   record  holders  of  the  Haihaya   kings,  Chutia   Nagpore 

>    named  as  a  subordinate  tract  of  the  Haihaya  kingdom, 

'Od,  its  wealth  in  gold  and  diataoiids  must  have  made  it  the 

■nost  valuable  part  of   their  dominions,  and  have  justified 

**■•  name  of  the  Mother  Country  of  the  Niigas.     The  name 

Baihaya  or  Raio-bunsi   means,    I   believe,   the   sons  (bitiisi) 

ot  the  water-snake  {/laio).     They,  like  the  Chutia  Nagiwra 

ISjaa,  u»eil  the  aiga  of  the  Naga  snake  as  their  totem  mark, 

*nd  doubtless  wore  it  (like  the  Eusbika  or  Kushite  Egyptian 

**ng«)    on  their  foreheads,   where  similar  marks  are  worn 

V  all   Hindu  Vishnuites  and  Sivites.     The   land  ruled  by 

'™    Ilaio-buasia  was  once  the  whole   of    the  Good  lands 

•*»     Central    and    North- Eastern    India,    afterwards    called 

*ah5-Kosala   and    Eosala,   tho    couutry  of    the    Kashis   or 

»^ushik*s.      The   present   Suja  of    Huldi   in   Ghazipur   ia 

•  H^o-bunsi,  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  tells  us  they  are  also  found 

'1  Subajpur.     Also  in  the  Vishnu  Puriina  the  Haihayas  ui-e 

"pokflu  of  as  the  early  rulers  of  Ayodliya  or  Kosala,  and 

"**1  tradition,  OS  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham,'  tells  us 

'•'•t  the  oldest  name  nf  the  couutry  was  Qanda  or  Goi.ida. 

^n"   Ooraun    tribes,    succeasurs    of    the    Goads,    probably 

'^Kwnt  the  mixed  Naga,  Oon<I,  and  Munda  races  uudur 

'  CanninghBm,  "  Ancinnt  Qnnjraphy  "/  Initin."  p.  808. 
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their  original  aspoci,  before  tlipy  were  subjected  to  tho  la^er 
influences  of  the  Oberoos  or  later  Juts  and  the  Kiitiatriya 
tribua,  und  the  retution  in  which  they  stand  to  the  CheToos 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  greater  part 
ol"  tlie  Hnzaribagh  district,  an  appanage  attached  to  ths 
oSice  of  Sunapati  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ohutia 
Nagporo  Bujus,  is  a  Kharwar  by  caste,  and  it  is  from  the 
Kharwars  that  tho  Cherooa  or  Jat«  are  descended,'  The 
organization  of  the  Oiiraon  kingdom  of  the  Nagbnnsia  and  of 
the  Haihaya  land  of  Cfauttisgurb  also  shows  a  later  addition 
to  the  strength  of  tho  ruling  authority  in  the  Eaura  aai. 
Ilantia  Eaurs.  To  these  representatives  of  the  Kuumvyas 
of  the  Mahabharata  were  allotted  the  greater  number  of  iha 
frontier  CBtates  of  Chutia  Nagpore  and  Chuttisgurh,  which. 
are  still  held  by  their  descendants.  They  were  the  military 
guardians  of  the  frontiers,  and  are  thus  the  equivalents 
of  the  Eharwars  to  whom  the  office  of  Commander- in-Chief 
was  entrusted. 

The  Ooraons  are  undoubtedly  later  immigrante  from  tha 
North  than  the  millet- growing  Qonds.  They  call  them- 
selves the  sons  of  the  asa,  aa  animal  indigenous  to  Syria, 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  India.  They  say  they  were 
the  first  people  who  brought  the  plough  to  India,  and  that 
they  came  from  the  West,  the  land  of  Ruhi^daa,  a  name 
meaning  the  country  (daa)  of  the  red  men,  and  similar  to 
that  of  Hotou,  meaning  'red,'  by  which  the  Egyptian! 
called  the  Syrians.  They  brought  also  barley,  a  Meso- 
potamian  plant,  with  the  plough,  and  one  of  their  chief 
festivals  is  the  Eurruin  festival,  held  in  August,  when  the 
villagers  dance  round  the  Eurrum,  or  almond-tree,  cut 
from  the  forest  and  planted  for  the  occasion  in  the  centra 
of  the  village  Akra,  or  dancing-ground.  They  wear  in 
their  hair  yellow  sprouts  of  the  young  barley  plants,  sown 
by  the  daughters  of  village  headmen  in  river  sand,  mixed 
with  turmeric,  the  sacred  plant  of  the  yellow  races. 

d  Jab  M«  Hewitt,  "  Baling  fUcM  of 
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In  their  villages  we  find  the  Panohayut  of  the   Gonds 
replaced  by  the  ruling  council,  composed  of  the  Munda  or 
village   headman,   the    Pah  an    or  village   priest,   and    the 
Mahto,  the  village  accountant,  who  became  the  Patwari  of 
Bengal    and    the    North  -  West,     and    the    Kulkarni    of 
Bombay.      Except  the  Pahan,  these   officers  do    not,   like 
the  Munda  and  Gond  headman,  hold  a  separate  tract   of 
knd  as  an  appanage  of  their  office,  but  they  have  allot- 
ments in  the  three  tracts  of  cultivated  land  set  apart  for 
the   clans  of  Bhunhiars,   or  original  settlers,    whence   the 
Munda,  Pahan,  and  Mahto  are  chosen.      Thus  we  have  in 
this  organization  a  distinct  instance  of  clan  or  guild  tenure, 
and  an  appropriation  of  cultured  soil  to  the  official  village 
clans  in  place  of  the  land  alloted  to  the  Gond  headman, 
who  gets  one  share  out  of  the  five  into  which  the.  village 
lands  are  divided,  or  to  the  Munda  headman,  whose  holding 
certainly  in   many  cases  is  no   larger  than  that  of  other 
well-to-do  cultivators,  and  whose  official  emoluments  consist 
of  the  donations  of  forest  produce  given  him  by  the  ryots. 
Another  most  distinctive  mark  of  the  Ooraon  villages  is  the 
Manjhus,   or  royal   land,    found   in   every    village.      This, 
which  represents  the  headman's  share  given  to  the  Gond 
Patel,  is  a  grant  appropriated  by  the   Kaja,  whose  capital 
was  originally  in  the  central  province  of  Khokra,  on  the 
Lohardugga  plateau.     This    Manjhus  land  is  tilled,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Mahto,  by  the  ryots,  who  hold 
the    lands    not    appropriated   to   the    Munda,    Pahan,    and 
Mahto  koonts,  or  clans,   and  its  produce  is  stored  in   the 
royal  granaries. 

These  Ooraon  villages  are  all  founded  on  a  primaeval 
Munda  basis,  and  the  original  Munda  Raja,  or  Manki, 
has,  by  the  inteiinarriage  of  the  ruling  family  with  the 
successive  Ooraon,  Kharwar  or  Naga,  and  Kaur  invaders, 
become  a  Nag-bunsi  Rajput.  The  Ooraons,  according  to 
their  own  evidence  and  that  of  the  Mundas,  entered  the 
Lohardugga  district  peaceably,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Mundas,  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  existence  to  the  present  day  of  the  old  Munda  Parhas, 
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each  with  its  distinctiye  flag,  which  have  been  merged  in 
'the  large  Ooraon  provinces  of  Khokra,  Doisa,  and  Pethoria. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  area  the  village  lands  are 
held,  not  in  individual,  but  common  property,  and  the 
land  tilled  by  each  ryot  is  liable  to  pass  into  other  hands 
at  the  village  redistributions.  In  these  redistributions,  not 
only  the  lands  held  by  the  subordinate  cultivators,  but  also 
those  of  the  headman,  come  into  the  common  stock.  This 
I  can  assert  positively  as  to  Ghuttisgurh,  from  my  own 
experience  as  settlement  officer  in  that  district,  and 
I  believe  that  in  Lohardugga  the  Munda,  Pahan,  and 
Mahto  lands  are  also  redistributed.  Such  distributions 
have  now  become  very  rare  among  the  best  cultivated 
villages  in  Lohardugga,  and  as  I  have  never  settled  a 
series  of  Ooraon  villages  I  cannot  say  whether  the  clan 
lands  of  the  Munda,  Pahan,  and  Mahto  koonts  show  by  the 
segregation  of  their  plots,  in  villages  containing  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  this 
process,  but  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
from  1864  to  1866  Manager  under  the  Court  of  Wards 
of  the  estates  of  the  Chutia  Nagpore  Raja,  that  he  has 
known  land  to  be  redistributed  in  the  jungle  province  of 
Tori,  and,  therefore,  those  allotted  to  the  Munda,  Pahan, 
and  Mahto  koonts  must  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  the  right  of  property  vested  in  the  elan 
was  not  the  right  to  certain  fields  in  perpetuity,  but  that 
to  a  definite  quantity  of  soil  of  an  equal  quality  to  that 
originally  held,  the  measurement  being,  before  we  introduced 
linear  measurements  and  maps,  made,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Chutia  Js^agpore  and  Chuttisgurh,  by  reckoning 
the  unit  of  land  as  the  area  which  would  be  sowed  by  a 
maund  of  seed.  A  great  deal  of  information  on  this  point 
might  be  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  maps  of  the 
Bhunhiari  lands  of  the  Mundas,  Pahans,  and  Mahtos  of  the 
Lohardugga  plateau,  prepared  by  the  Surveyors  employed 
by  Government  under  the  Bhunhiari  Act  to  inquire  into 
^  these  local  land  tenures.  This  inquiry  began  in  18^)9,  and 
the  Munda,  Pahan,  and  Mahto  lands  in  each  village  were 
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mapped  and  recorded  in  the  settlement  papers,  not  in  the 
names  of  the  individual  tillers  of  each  plot,  but  under  the 
general  bending  of  the  hirida  of  the  koouL  subject  to  dis- 
tribution amoDg  tbeclan  members  according  to  clan  customs 
The  only  plots  iu  these  lan-ls  held  as  inilividual  right*  were 
those  in  the  Pahan  koont  allotte<l  as  appanages  of  his  rank 
to  tho  Paban  chosen  to  the  office  among  the  members  of  llie 
priestly  clan.  He  thus  was  in  tho  position  of  an  English 
rector  holding;  glebe  land  appropriated  to  each  Bucueaaive 
hulder  of  the  post. 

As  to  the  matriarchal  customs  originaily  associated  with 
these  communal  village  tenures,  very  distinct  truces  of  tliem 
are  found  among  the  Muuda^,  Ootids,  Ooraons,  and  their 
itUied  tribos.  The  rule  under  which  the  young  men  of  n 
neighbouring  village  of  the  Parha  are  invited  to  ibe  eeasotial 
dances  by  the  girls  of  another  is  customary  among  the 
Dra vidian  Juangs  and  Bbuyas  as  well  as  the  Kolarian 
Ho  KoU,  and  everyone  who  has  seen  these  dances  and  the 
orgies  accorapanyiua;  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  some  of 
which  last  for  three  days  and  nights,  can  understand  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyesight  that  these  gatherings,  where 
rice  beer  is  consumed  iu  enormous  quantities,  were  originslly 
instituted  for  the  propagation  of  children.  These  cliiblteti 
were  in  matriarchal  days  looked  on  as  tho  legitimately  burn 
children  of  their  mother's  village,  but  nrtw  those  who  owe 
their  parentage  to  these  dunces  are  generality  legitimized  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  pureuts.  Among  the 
Ho  Kols  these  meetings  of  the  girls  of  one  village  wiib 
the  men  of  another  at  the  great  annual  Miigh  (January- 
February)  festival  are  prolougad  for  weeks,  during  which 
the  united  bauds  go  from  village  to  village  and  dunce  in  the 
Akras  of  those  tbey  visit.  These  orgiastic  meetings  are,  as 
1  have  shown  in  the  "  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times," 
vol.  i.  Essay  iii,  pp.  204,  !i05,  described  in  Rg.,  viii,  58  (6(1), 
7— y,  as  the  times  when  Indr.i  and  the  bard  used  to  visit  tlia 
house  of  Rudra  the  red  one,  the  red-headed  stick  god 
Bhim-sen  of  the  Gond  forest-races,  and  drink  'Madbu'  or 
intoxicating   spirit    at    these    dances.       The    dunce^i    of    ibe 
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village  women  are  also  mentioned  in  Rg.,  i,  92,  where  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  are  said  to  be  like  the  ''  maidens 
who  come  trooping  out  on  the  shady  village  green  (the  Akra 
under  the  shade  of  the  Sarna),  dressed  in  their  brightest 
clothes  and  ranged  in  order  for  the  dance,  bringing  with 
them  Soma,"  which  was  originally  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
Also,  in  another  hymn,  Rg.,  x,  146,  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
birth  of  the  spring  leaves  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  sound 
of  the  dancing  cymbals  used  as  musical  instruments  in  these 
dances. 

The  seasonal  dances  which  have  now  almost,  if  not 
quite,  disappeared  from  the  Northern  India  of  the  Vedic 
bards,  still  flourish  everywhere  in  Chutia  Nagpore.  They 
are  held  in  the  Akra  or  dancing-ground,  under  the  shade  of 
the  Sarna  or  sacred  village  grove.  This  grove  is  a  remnant 
of  the  primaeval  forest  still  retained  by  the  first  founders 
of  permanent  villages,  who  carved  them  out  of  the  forest. 
The  village  dwellings  are  placed  close  to  it,  and  round  this 
centre  ran  the  ring  of  cultivated  land  called  by  the  Gonds 
the  ring  of  the  guardian  snake.  This  separated  the  home 
of  civilized  life  from  the  world  of  death,  the  land  of  the 
uncleared  forest.  The  children  begotten  near  the  Akra 
under  the  shade  of  the  mother  trees  were  thus  the  children 
of  the  grove,  an''!  hence,  when  marriages  succeeded  to  the 
matriarchal  unions,  arose  the  custom  ob'^erved  by  the  Bagdis 
and  Bauris  of  Western  Bengal,  the  Buujhias,  Kharwars, 
Rautias,  Lohars,  Mahilis,  Mundas,  and  Santals  of  Chutia 
Nagpore,  and  by  the  Kurmis  throughout  India,  of  marrying 
all  brides  to  a  tree  before  they  were  united  to  their  husbands. 
It  was  these  matriarchal  customs  which  made  the  tree  called 
Marora  by  the  Gonds,  the  mother  of  the  Marj^a  or  Tree 
Gonds.  It  is  the  memory  of  this  tree  mother  which  is 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  mother  goddess  universally 
worshipped  throughout  Southern  India  as  the  goddess 
Marl-am  ma,  or  the  Mother  Mari.  She  is  the  only  Indian 
deity  whose   image   is   always    made  of  icoocL^     She  is   the 

*  Abbe  Dubois,    "  Hindu   Manners,    Customs,    and   Ceremonies,''  edited   by 
Beaucbamp,  vol.  ii,  pt.  3,  chap,  iv,  p.  589. 
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gxidess  called  in  the  Mahabliarata  Maliish-Mati  or  the 
Chief  Mother,  who  is  said  to  rule  the  southern  land  of 
King  Nila,  conquered  by  Sahadeva.  This  is  called  the  land 
"  where  the  women  are  not  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
one  husband/'^  This  is  the  land  of  the  Nairs,  where  the 
unions  between  the  sexes  are  governed  by  a  custom  directly 
derived  from  the  matriarchnl  age.  For  the  Nair  woman, 
though  obliged  by  existing  custom  to  marry,  does  not, 
unless  she  chooses  to  keep  him  longer,  see  her  husband  after 
the  first  month  of  their  union,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
slie  takes  temporary  partners  according  to  her  fancy,  as 
restricted  by  tribal  rules. 

Among  these  Nairs  is  found  the  custom  of  educating  all 
children  as  children  of  their  mother  village,  which  I  have 
described  on  p.  631  of  my  letter  on  the  Origin  of  Indian 
Land  Tenures  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1897.  This  custom 
arose  from  the  rule  forbidding  the  men  of  any  village  to 
become  the  &thers  of  the  children  of  the  women  of  their 
own  village.  It  also  survives  among  the  Nagas  in  Assam, 
the  Marya  Oonds,  the  Juangs,  and  Ooraons,  and  under  it 
all  boys  and  girls  are  placed,  as  soon  as  they  can  leave 
their  mother,  under  the  care  of  the  village  elders  and 
matrons.  The  boys  occupy  one  building  and  the  girls 
another,  and  each  sex  eat  together  in  reminiscence  of  the 
days  when  all  the  villagers  ate  a  common  meal.  Among 
the  Juangs,  as  Mr.  Risley  tells  us  in  his  "  Tribes  and  Castes 
of  Bengal,"  the  boys'  residence,  called  by  the  Ooraons 
the  Dhumkuria  or  Bachelors'  hall,  is  also  the  place  where 
strangers  visiting  the  village  are  entertained. 

The  custom  of  regarding  each  village  as  the  family  home 
of  united  sisters  and  brothers  is  also  preserved  in  the  Gond 
conception  of  the  cultivated  land  as  the  boundary  snake. 
This  belief,  which  I  have  described  on  p.  634  of  ray  previous 
letter,  is  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  eating  the  sacred  snake 
in  all  boundary  disputes  in  Chuttisgurh.  The  village 
boundary  guardian,  the  Gorait,  priest  of  the  Gond  boundary 
god  Qoraya,  who  is  chosen  by  lot  to  mark  the  boundary, 

^  Muhabbarata  Sabba  (Digvijaya)  Parva,  xxxi. 
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snlemnly  oats  before  he  starts  on  his  journey  a  piece  of  tlie 
earth  of  the  boundarj,  calling  it  'the  sacred  Biiake,'  and 
wbea  thus  inspired  by  the  god,  begins  hia  task  of  walkiog 
ruund  the  true  boundary.  That  this  belief  in  the  boundary 
snake  is  not  confined  to  the  Ooud  lands  of  Chuttisgurh,  but 
extended  to  the  old  Gond  kingdom  of  Nortb-East  India,  ia 
proved  by  the  following  story  tuken  from  a  cutting  froai 
AUen'g  Indian  Mail,  No.  2,005,  of  tlie  last  week  of  December, 
1896,  given  me  by  a  friend.  It  is  aaid  to  be  taken  from 
o  note  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Anthropological 
Society.  It  telU  how  a  boundary  dispute  arose  between 
the  villages  Sliuknara  and  Fipra,  in  Pergnnnah  Pacbioklt 
in  the  Sarun  district,  belonging  to  the  Majhowli  Eaja  of 
Ghorakpur,  The  two  villages  were  about  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  the  disputed  land,  when  the  sacred  serpent 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  tbo  headmen  of  both  villages  on 
the  night  before  the  intended  battle.  He  told  them  not 
to  fight,  and  be  would  murk  out  the  true  boundary.  The 
next  morning  the  snake  oame  out  of  a  Pakur-tree  (Fiais 
in/ectoria)  close  to  the  Shuknara  Masjid,  and  drew  its  length 
over  the  right  boundary. 

The  selection  in  this  story  of  the  Pakur  mother  tree  clow 
to  the  village  temple  as  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Naga  boundary 
snake  is  also  significant,  aa  the  Pakur  ia  the  sacred  fig-tree 
still  worshipped  at  Pureag,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  This  is  consecrated  as  the  place  where  the 
union  between  the  immigrant  Turanian  tribes  coming  down 
the  Jumna  and  the  earlier  dwellers  in  India  was  consum- 
mated, and  where  the  union  of  the  Kushika  Nagas  who 
founded  the  sacred  city  of  Kashi  (Benares)  was  formed. 
The  historical  stage  indicated  by  the  reverence  for  the  Pakur 
or  Plaksha  ia  also  distinctly  shown  in  the  Soma  ritual, 
where  in  the  form  of  Soma  worship  succeeding  that  cele- 
brated on  the  altar  thatched  with  Eusha  grass,  the  parent 
grass  of  the  Kushikas,  forming  the  ring  still  used  in  the 
marriage  of  Ku«hika  cultivating  tribes,'  Plaksha  branches 

'  Hewitt.   "  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Timee,"  vol.  i,  Em*;  iu,  p.  ITS, 

note  2 ;  p.  280, 
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are  ordered  to  be  placed  as  coverings  on  the  altar  above 
the  thatching  of  Kusha  grass.  The  altar  thus  covered  was 
that  used  for  animal  sacrifices,  showing  that  the  ritual 
was  earlier  than  that  of  the  Soma  altar,  where  only  milk 
in  various  forms,  barley,  and  running  water  were  mixed 
in  the  Soma  cup.^ 

The  national  snake-god  of  the  Gonds  is  the  god  Sek 
Nag,  the  rain-god  whose  image  of  a  wooden  snake  is  placed 
in  his  shrine  under  the  national  parent  tree,  the  Saya 
(Terminalia  tomentosa).  Only  men  worship  him,  and  his 
worshippers  must  come  to  his  shrine  perfectly  naked.  That 
he  is  a  sea-g^d  is  shown  by  the  offerings  made  to  him — 
seven  cocoanuts  which  only  bear  fruit  within  the  influence 
of  the  sea-breeze,  seven  pieces  of  betel-nut,  milk,  and 
flowers,  but  no  animal  victims.  This  absence  of  animal 
sacrifices  in  his  ritual  proves  that  his  worship  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  the  tree  mother  and  the  father  tree  ape, 
the  Gond  god  Maroti,  to  neither  of  whom  are  offered  the 
animal  sacrifices  introduced  by  the  Northern  immigrant 
sons  of  animal  totems.  This  god  becomes,  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Takkas  of  the  Panjab,  Shesh  Nag,  who  rules  the  Winter 
season  of  the  year,  the  Spring  and  Summer  seasons  being 
ruled  by  Takht  Nag  and  Busuk  Nag.  These  three  Naga 
gods  form  the  prongs  of  the  holy  trident  worshipped  by 
the  Takkas,  and  this  trident  is  the  descendant  of  the  Gond 
trident  of  Pharsi  Pen  or  the  female  (pen)  trident  (pharsi), 
composed  now  of  the  iron  rod  and  central  prong  called 
Pharsipot  inserted  into  the  female  bamboo,  while  the  two 
outer  prongs  are  called  Manko  Kayetal  and  Jango  Rayetal, 
his  two  tiger  wives.  These  are  the  tiger  mothers  of  the 
Malli  or  Mon  race,  who  with  the  Licchavis,  the  sons  of 
the  Akkadian  lion  or  dog  Lig,  constitute  the  confederacy  of 
the  Vaggians  (Sanskrit,  Vyaghra  ;  Pali,  Vyaggho),  who  ruled 
North- Eastern  India,  the  kingdon)  of  the  Gonds,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Buddha.  The  name  Pharsi  Pen  or  the 
female  trident  given  to  this  sacred  sign  of  the  year-god  of 

1  Eggeling'B  $at.  Brah.,  iii,  5.  1.  36;   iii,  p.  3,  10-12.     SBE.,  vol.  xxvi, 
pp.  120,  202,  203. 
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the  year  of  three  seasons  points   to   the  matriarchal  age, 
when  mother  and  not  father  gods  were  worshipped. 

The  god  Sek  or  Shesh  Nag  was  the  god  who  is  said 
in  the  Mahabharata  to  have  been  placed  by  the  god  Vasu, 
the  Takka  Yasuk  or  Basuk  Nag,  below  Mount  Mandara, 
the  central  mountain  of  the  Eushikas,  as  the  ocean  snake 
on  which  it  rested.  It  was  from  this  ocean  that  he  made 
the  holy  ass  Ucchai-shra-vas,  the  horse  of  Indra  with  the 
long  ears,  to  emerge  by  making  the  mountain  revolve,  as 
in  their  belief  the  earth  revolved  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Pole  Star. 

This  ass  is  the  sun-god  of  the  Summer  season  of  the 
year  of  three  seasons,  called  in  the  Bandahish,  xix,  1-11,^ 
the  three-legged  ass  with  three  feet  and  six  eyes.  He  is 
the  counterpart  and  successor  of  the  snake  Azi  Dahaka, 
the  Vritra  of  the  Rigveda,  with  three  heads  and  six  eyes.* 
It  is  he  who  helps  Tishtriya  (Sirius)  to  draw  from  the  ocean 
the  rain  which  is  to  water  the  earth  at  the  close  of  the 
burning  Summer,  and  which  falls  in  North  India  during 
the  rainy  season  at  the  Summer  solstice  ruled  by  Sirius. 
This  ass,  who  succeeded  the  sacred  Vritra  or  enclosing  (vri) 
snake  of  the  Rigveda  as  the  god  slain  by  Indra,  is  the 
totem  god  of  the  Ooraons,  who  are  also,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  closely  connected  with  the  Kharwars,  the  parent 
tribe  of  the  Cheroos  ruled  by  Vasu. 

The  god  Vasu  is  also  said  in  the  Mahabharata '  to  be 
the  god-king  of  the  Puruvas,  or  eastern  people,  whom  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  sons  of  the  tiger  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  Chedi,  the  land  of  the  birds  (Ched  or  Chir),  the  country 
of  the  Cheroos  rulers  of  Magadha.  He  is  said  to  have  set 
up  on  the  Sakti  mountains,  the  Kyraore  range  forming 
south  of  Benares  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Gangetic 
Valley,  the  bamboo  pole,  the  female  bamboo  of  the  trident 
of  Phursi  Pen,  as  the  sign  of  the  divinity.     This  he  crowned 


»  West's  "  Bandahish  "  :  SBE.,  rol.  r,  pp.  67-69. 

2  Darmesteter's  "Zendavesta  Aban  Yasht,"  ix,  34.      SBE.,  vol.  xiiii,  p.  61. 
Rg.,  X,  99.  6. 
•>  Mahabliaruta  Adi  (Adivaniavatarna)  Parva,  Ixiii,  pp.  169-171. 
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with  the  lotus  garland  of  Indra,  the  rain-god,  to  whom, 
as  to  Sek  or  Sak  Nag,  the  god  of  the  Sakti  mountains,  no 
animal  victims  were  ever  oflfered.  His  name,  derived  from 
the  root  indu^  shows  him  to  be  the  god  Ind  or  Aind,  the 
eel  or  water-snake,  the  totem  of  the  Haihayas,  or  Haios, 
and  also  of  the  Kherias,  Gheroos,  Eharwars,  Mundas,  Rautia 
Kaurs,  Asuras,  Gualas,  Pans,  and  Santals ;  in  short,  of  all 
the  ruling  primitive  tribes  of  Chutia  Nagpore  and  Western 
Bengal,  the  mining  races  who  developed  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Chutia  Nagpore,  and  made  it  the  treasure-house  of  the 
early  Naga  kings.  This  eel  was,  as  Herodotus  tells  us 
(ii,  72),  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  also  adored  the 
Naga  snake  of  the  Hindu  Eushika,  or  Eushites.  It  was 
the  parent  fish  of  the  Sanskrit  Matsya,  sons  of  the  fish  from 
whom  the  royal  races  of  India  were  descended.  He  and 
his  sister  Satya-vatI,  wife  of  Shantanu,  and  thus  ancestress 
of  the  Kauravyas  and  Pandavas,  the  conquering  races  of 
the  Mahabharata,  were  born,  as  that  ancient  historical  poem 
tells  us,  from  Vasu  and  his  hawk  wife.^  She  was  the  Hindu 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  goddess  Circe  or  Eirke,  from  KipxS^, 
'  the  hawk,'  and  the  root  kir  reappears  in  India  as  the 
Chir  or  bird-mother  of  the  Cheroos.  In  Egypt  she  was  the 
hawk-headed  goddess  Hat-hor,  whose  son  Horus  always 
is  depicted  with  a  hawk's  head.  Mr.  Boscawen  tells  us 
that  the  image  of  the  sun-mother  hawk  is  engraved  as  the 
sign  of  the  guardian  god  on  the  walls  of  the  oldest  mines 
in  Egypt.*  The  sons  of  the  hawk,  the  Cheroos,  were  the 
successors  of  the  trident- worshipping  Takkas,  and  they  are 
named  as  the  second  of  the  Dri-dasyas,  the  three  (dri) 
country-bom  races  {dasya)  in  the  Madras  list  of  the  three 
races,  the  Cholas  or  Eolas,  the  Cheroos,  and  Pandyas, 
descended  from  Agastya,  the  star  Canopus,  and  Lopa- 
mudra,  the  fox  (lapd-sha)  mother,  the  moon-goddess.' 

The  original  fish  or  water-snake,  Sek  or  Shesh  Nag,  who 
was  the  god  of  the  Spring  season  in  the  Takka  triad,  is 

^  Mahabharata  Ad!  (AdiTansayatarna)  Parva,  Ixiii,  pp.  174,  175. 

*  Hewitt,  *•  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,"  Prelace,  pp.  xxxTii,  xixYiii, 

'  Mahabharata  Vuua  (Tiitha-yatra)  Parva,  xcvi,  xcTii,  pp.  507-314. 
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the  Vedic  Suk-ra,  another  form  of  Indra.  The  mountain 
Mrtndars,  which  lie  surrounded  as  the  oceitn-snake,  is  the 
furest-clad  hill  culled  Faris-nath,  the  lord  {>iat/i)  of  the 
traders  (Pania  or  Panria)  ou  the  Burrakur  in  Chulia 
Nagpoi'e.  It  is  atill  one  of  the  most  sacred  shrines  of  all 
the  Juiua  of  India,  whose  earliest  shrines  are  in  Khatiawar 
in  tlie  West  of  India.  The  great  majority  of  the  Jaius 
are  traders  and  bankers,  and  they,  according  to  the 
genertlo^y  of  their  Tirtha-ksras,  their  twenty-four  parent 
frods,  are  descended  from  Itishabha,  the  bull  (rishab/ia)  of 
Kosala  and  the  mountain  {mum)  goddess  Maru-devi.  The 
image  of  their  mountain  mother,  encircled  by  the  oceun- 
enake,  reappears  in  the  conception  of  the  earth  in  the  Edda, 
where  its  centre  is  Mount  Asgard,  surrounded  by  the 
Midgard  serpent,  and  crowned  with  the  mother-tree,  the 
fiucred  ash,  Ygg-draail. 

These  hiBtoriunl  stories  of  Taau,  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  Shesh  NUg,  hltered  down  into  the  theology  of  the 
Mahiibharuta  and  the  Vedus,  through  Gond,  Takka,  and 
Cheroo  tribal  traditions,  are  all  shown  by  the  Takka 
mythology  to  point  to  the  year  of  three  seasons  indicated 
by  the  three  goda  of  the  Takka  trident.  But  as  in  this 
mythology  Yasu  or  Vasuk  Nag  is  said  to  have  added 
himself  as  ruler  of  Summer  to  an  actual  year  formerly 
cousisting  of  Shesh  Nag,  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
Takt  or  Taksh  Kag,  the  Winter  season,  it  is  clear  that 
the  year  of  Vasu  waa  preceded  by  one  reckoned  by  two 
seasons.  These  are  the  two  seasons  of  the  year  of  the 
Muiida  sun-bird,  the  sacred  jungle-fowI,  which  begins  its 
xnnual  circuit  round  the  heavens  with  (be  Winter  solstice, 
when  the  Sohrai  Saturnalia  of  the  Santuls  and  the  I'ongol 
or  year  festival  of  Madras  is  held.  It  makes  its  journey 
from  the  south  to  the  north  during  the  six  montba  called 
in  Hindu  ritual  the  Devayitna.  At  (he  Summer  solstice  it 
turns  back  again  from  the  north  to  the  soutli,  during  the 
(■is.  months  season  of  the  Pitri-yana,  and  ends  ita  yearly 
course  in  the  south,  with  the  sun  at  the  Winter  solstice. 
This  is  the  aun-cuurse  represented  in  the  two  Su-aatikas, 
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called  female  and  male,  the  sacred  signs  of  all  the 
Jain  traders  of  Western  India;  the  female  Sii-astika,  or 
SO-y-astika,  ,Z1J  y  marking  the  northerly  course  of  the  sun 

as  going  widershins,  or  from  right  to  left,  and  the  male 
Su-astika,  |-EJ,  representing  its   southern  or  deasil  course 

from  north  to  south  or  from  left  to  right.  This  last 
is  the  holy  circuit,  the  Sanskrit  Pradakshina,  the  Pali 
Padakkhino,  of  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Buddhist  books  are  represented  as  thus  going 
round  the  Buddha  with  their  right  sides  towards  him.  This 
male  Sd-astika  is  also  depicted  on  the  feet  of  the  Buddha. 
The  earlier  mother  sun-bird,  who  began  her  course  at  the 
Winter  solstice,  is  the  Shyena  or  frost  (shi/d)  bird  of  Rg., 
iy,  27,  who  was  wounded  by  the  arrow  of  Krishanu,  the 
rainbow-god,  the  drawer  (karah)  of  the  heavenly  bow,  the 
god  who  brings  the  Winter  rains.  With  her  blood  one  of 
her  feathers  fell  to  earth,  and  grew  in  the  Spring  following 
the  Winter  solstice  into  the  Palasha-tree  (Butea  frondosa), 
as  we  are  told  iu  the  Brahmanas.^  This  Palasha-tree,  called 
Shyena-hrita,  or  the  tree  sacred  to  the  Shyena  bird,*  is  the 
most  ancient  of  the  sacred  trees  of  which  the  sap  supplied 
the  holy  Soma  juice,  and  it  is  also  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
Mundas.  The  arrow  with  which  it  was  slain  represents, 
according  to  the  Biahmanas,^  the  year  of  the  three  seasons 
of  the  Upasads  succeeding  that  of  two,  its  feather  being 
the  Spring,  ita  shaft  the  Summer,  and  its  barb  the  Winter, 
and  the  whole  story  of  the  arrow  and  the  bird  tells  of 
the  coming  of  a  northern  race,  who  used  the  bow  instead 
of  the  Dravidian  boomerang. 

But  the  year  of  the  sun-bird  of  the  Eastern  Mundas, 
Santals,  and  Madras  Dravidiaus,  which  became  the  orthodox 
Brahminical  year,  the  year  of  the  Vedic  god  Tvashtar, 
or  the  most  conaplcte  two,  was  not  the  earliest  year  of 
the  founders  of  the  Indian  communal  village  carved  from 

»  Eggeling'B  Sat.  Brah.,  i,  7.  1.  I.     8BE.,  vol.  xii,  p.  183. 

*  Eggeling's  $at.  Brah.,  iv,  6.  20.  2-4.     SEE.,  toI.  xxvi,  pp.  421,  422. 

>  Ait.  Brah.,  1.  26 ;  Eggeling's  J?at.  Brah.     SBE.,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  108,  note  2. 
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the  primaeval  forest.  This  last  was  the  year  of  Western 
India,  beginning  with  the  new  moon  of  Khartik  (October- 
November),  the  month  of  the  Krittakas  or  Pleiades.  This 
is  the  year  observed  by  all  traders  in  Western  India,  who 
close  their  books  on  the  26th  of  October,  to  prepare  for 
the  Dewali  or  Dibali  festival,  held  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  This  November  feast  of  lamps  is  still  celebrated 
in  Japan,  and  was  also  held  in  Egypt  in  connection  with 
the  yearly  burying  of  Osiris,  the  star  Orion,  the  god  of 
the  old  year  at  the  same  season  in  Egypt. ^  This  is  the 
year  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  who  as 
ancestors  of  the  forest  races  of  India,  the  first  founders 
of  villages,  were  led  by  the  exigencies  of  agriculture,  which 
rendered  a  knowledge  of  the  times  and  seasons  a  necessary 
part  of  a  farmer's  education,  to  seek  for  a  method  of 
measuring  annual  time.  They  did  not  seek  this  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  evil  spirit  which  burnt  up 
their  crops  unless  its  heat  was  tempered  by  constant 
rain,  but  in  the  stars,  which  rose,  culminated,  and  set 
like  the  sun.  Their  object  was  to  find  a  constellation 
which  maiked  the  1st  of  November,  the  beginning  of  their 
Spring.  This  they  found  in  the  Pleiades,  which,  as  they 
noted,  set  immediately  after  the  sun  on  the  1st  of 
November,  and  continued  to  set  later  than  the  sun  up  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  were  no  longer  visible 
in  the  night  sky.  They  reappeared  again  in  May,  to  set 
before  the  sun,  and  this  they  continued  to  do  till  the  end 
of  October.  Thus  their  year  was  divided  into  two  seasons 
of  six  months  each,  from  November  to  May,  and  May  to 
November,  the  first  year  of  the  parent  year  gods  called 
the  two  (tva),  who  became,  when  this  year  was  succeeded 
by  the  Munda  sun-year,  the  Tvashtar  or  superlative  two 
of  the  Rigveda.  This  Pleiades  year  begins  everywhere 
throughout  the  Southern  Hemisphere  with  a  three  days' 
feast  to  the  dead. 
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^  n.  Brug3ch,  **  Religion  und  Mytholo2:ie  der  alter  Aegypter,"  pp.  303,  346, 
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A  story  was  invented  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  stars 
headed  by  the  Pleiades,  and  its  most  picturesque  form  is 
that  surviving  in  Australia.  According  to  this,  the  Queen 
of  the  Pleiades  found  a  tree-grub  in  a  forest-tree  and  took 
it  out.  It  became  the  giant  star  Ganopus  and  ran  away 
with  her,  that  is  to  say,  dragged  her  and  her  attendant 
stars  round  the  heavens.  This  became  among  the  Dravidians 
the  story  which  represented  the  giant  ape,  the  Gond  tree 
ape  god  Maroti,  as  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  central  tree 
of  the  world's  village  grove  and  dragging  the  stars  round 
the  Pole.  This  survives  in  Egyptian  astronomy,  in  which 
the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  are  called  the  Thigh  of  Set, 
and  Set,  whose  name  according  to  Brugsch  means  the 
vanquished  (jst)  god,  is  the  god  originally  called  Hapi  iu 
Egyptian  form  of  the  Tamil  Kapi  the  ape.  In  the  Kama- 
yana  this  story  appears  as  that  of  the  marriage  of  Su-griva, 
the  ape  king,  with  Tara  the  Pole  Star,  and  it  is  Su-griva 
who,  with  Hanuman,  the  Gond  tree  ape  god,  Maroti  helps 
Kama,  the  ploughing  ox-god,  to  visit  Sita,  the  furrow,  in 
the  island  of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  by  means  of  the  bridge  formed 
of  360,000  apes,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  360  days  of  the  year. 
Tara,  again,  is  the  Buddhist  mother  goddess  worshipped  at 
Budh-Gaya  and  in  Thibet,  the  goddess  Tara  Pennu  or  the 
female  (pen)  Tara  of  the  Khonds  and  other  ruling  races 
of  the  earliest  northern  immigrations  to  Orissa  and  Chutia 
Nagpore.  This  ape  star  god,  the  star  Canopus  of  Southern 
astronomy,  called  Agastiya  in  the  Rigveda  and  Mahabharata, 
is  the  father  god  of  all  Southern  India,  who  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Lopamudra  his  wife,  mentioned  with  him  in 
Rg.,  i,  179,  father  of  the  Dri-dasyas,  the  Cholas,  Cheroos, 
and  Pandyas.  The  fingers  of  this  ape  god,  with  which  he 
dragged  the  Pleiades  round  the  Pole,  appear  in  the  reckoning 
of  the  early  Pleiades  year  as  the  five  days  of  the  weeks 
into  which  it  was  divided.  There  were  seventy-two  weeks 
of  five  days  each,  the  five  fingers  of  his  mighty  hand, 
reckoned  in  this  year.  Thus  each  of  its  two  seasons  of  six 
months  contained  thirty-six  weeks,  the  thirty-six  steps  of 
Vishnu,  the  year-god  of  Hindu  mythology.      This  is   the 
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week  o£  the  Shaus  of  North  Burmah,  who  hold  thei; 
marketa  at  iiitflrvals  of  five  days.  It  was  also  the  week  o 
the  people  of  the  Oaagetic  Doub,  called  in  the  Mahnbharat^ 
the  Panclialaa  or  men  of  five  (pmic/i)  claws  (fi/a),  also  called, 
both  in  this  poem  and  the  Rigreda,  the  Sriiijayas,  or  men 
o£  the  siekie  (srini).  This  was  the  week  they  reckoned  in 
their  first  sun -year,  reckoned  by  months,  the  eighteen 
months'  year  represented  in  the  ritual  of  the  Aahvamedhft 
sacrifice  recorded  in  tlie  MahabhSrata,  by  the  eighteen 
sacrificial  stakes  then  erected  in  place  of  the  eleven  hitherto 
set  np  to  represent  the  year  of  gestation  of  ihe  sun-horoe, 
that  of  eleven  lunar  montiis,'  It  was  also  the  week  of  the 
Zends,  called  the  Puncfiak  /ardim,  repreaeiitt^d  in  the 
aeventy-two  threads  of  tho  Zend  girdle,  which,  like  the  three 
knots  of  the  Brahmin's  girdle,  tied  to  represent  the  three 
seasons  of  the  year,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  primaeval 
five  days'  week.  It  was  also  the  Fioit,  the  name  of  the 
five  days'  week  of  tho  Scandinavians. 

I  have  now  shown  in  this  sketch  of  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  matriarchal  village  customs,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  communal  tenure  of  land,  that  this 
primaeval  system  originating  in  the  south,  was  graduBlly 
spread  by  the  northern  advance  of  the  southern  forest 
races  all  over  India.  The  evidence  also  shows  that  these 
customs  were  in  part  taken  over  by  the  first  north  em 
immigrants,  the  Mundaa  and  Turanian  Goods,  and  that 
among  these  early  founders  of  primitive  states,  divided 
into  Parhas  or  Provinces,  the  Pergunnabs  of  Bengal  and 
the  North- West,  the  firi^t  villages  each  contained  its  central 
Sarna  or  sacred  village  grove,  and  its  Akra  or  dancing- 
ground,  where  the  matriarchal  unions  of  the  sexes  were 
consummated  at  the  seasonal  dances.  Also  that  the  first 
northern  immigrants  from  the  south  brought  with  them 
tlieir  year,  reckoned  by  the  movements  of  the  Pleiades, 
beginning  with  its  three  days'  feast  to  the  dead,  and  this 

'  For  the  tull  piooE  of  tliia  lee  mt  "  HUlorj  o{  tbe  Sua-Qod  u  tlta  QfA 
rbyxiciui,"  IFnlmin*ler  Setitw,  April,  IHSS,  pp.  1163,  364;  and  mj  "Hutorj 
ol  the  Week,"   IVnlmintler  Stvitar,  July,  1897,  p-  BflB. 
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year  was  by  the  Mundas  replaced  by  their  soUticial  yewr 
of  the  8iin-l)ird,  a(do  divided  like  the  Pleiades  year  into 
Bereaty-two  weeks  of  five  dixyu  «ai:h.  For  the  original  three 
days'  feast  to  the  dead  beginning  the  November  year, 
there  was  substituted  by  the  corn-growing  Syrian  immi- 
grants from  the  north,  who  instituted  the  year  measured 
by  equinoxes  as  well  as  solstices,  tbe  present  Hindu 
Shraddba  held  in  Bhadon,  at  the  autuinnsl  equinos.  This 
was  tbe  time  when  the  original  Syrian  and  Macedonian 
solar  year,  the  year  still  used  by  the  Jews,  began. 

But  the  IniJiau  evidence  as  to  the  matriarchal,  social, 
and  territorial  customs  of  the  earliest  founders  of  villages 
is  not  the  only  evideuce  sdducible  on  the  subject,  for,  as 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  we  find  in  Europe  and  South- 
western Asia  evidence  proving  the  existence  there  of  the 
Indian  matriarchal  syatem,  and  thus  corruboratiog  that 
I  have  shown  to  exist  in  India.  Also  this  evidence  gives 
as  aa  to  certain  details,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  common  meals,  more  exact  proof 
than  that  can  be  gathered  from  India,  where  it  has  been 
almost  everywhere  destroyed  by  tbe  caste  system,  which 
again  originated  from  the  earlier  division  of  the  country 
into  villages,  where  the  inhabitants  fed  together,  and  from 
the  system  of  trade  guilds  introduced  by  the  Kushika, 
under  which,  as  in  Europe,  the  guildsmen  dined  together.' 

These  early  village  founders,  in  making  their  way  through 
the  country  to  seek  new  sites  for  tbe  settleraeots  of  tiie 
growing  population,  used  the  natural  high  ruads  supplied 
by  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  river  banks  and 
tbe  western  sea-coasis  of  India,  covered  with  forests  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  that  they  learned  tbe  arts  of  boat-building 
and  navigation.  As  tbe  possessors  of  these  arts,  it  was  they 
who  first  introduced  maritime  trade  and  civiliZHtion  into 
the  coast  lands  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  for,  except  on  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India  and  those  of  the  islands  of  tbe 
Archipelago,   no  ship-building   timber   is   found   elsewhere 

L,  Freince,  pp.  Iviii,  tli; 
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owir  :iie  aea  over  its  whole  extent.^  It  was  lu  the  course 
<it  ^hese  coasting  voyages  to  seek  new  lands  more  accessible 
than  those  sttoated  far  from  the  rivers  among  the  tangled 
WQodsv  that  the  J  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  Ae  boats  which  were  henceforth  used  throughout 
A^rm  and  Egypt  to  represent  the  dwelling-places  of  these 
national  gods,  the  arks  in  which  they  were  carried  in  all 
r^Ii:{tiH«»  processions.  There  they  found  good  arable  land, 
bati  the  sandy  soil  was  not  well  suited  to  their  rice,  and 
hence«  as  they  in  India  had  grown  rice  from  the  wild  grass, 
ST  ill  hung  up  in  August  in  the  houses  of  all  ryots  in  Central 
India^  as  the  parent  rice  plant,  so  their  descendants  in 
3l<<^>potamia  found  the  wild  grasses,  whence,  as  all  botanists 
now  a<nee,  our  European  barley  and  wheat  were  originally 
prxniuced.  These  people  came  to  Asia  Minor  at  the  close 
i>^*  the  Pidaeolithic  Age,  the  age  irf  the  Oltcial  epochs,  when 
frultivatian  in  Euk^  was  all  imt  imjvissable,  and  united 
with  the  kantiiur  Tac«.  tbe  ^^w^w^^ii^  who  were  the 
si'Ie  tu^AHta^T^  /^f  tW  ^v^r.t.-^  ainuisr  '^'i»i^  Toe  Age,     It  was 

T".  u.      Lie    -".ur.ting   star,   for 


•  V 


.        c^    ••       .^  --     -     •*      'Vi:»'iv^  -i::  i  :heir  attendant 

■      .  i;u'L'a>^   :u   At;^;*  ceased   to   be 

<^  ^iv    v   Si»:z.  -i:i'i  i:  v^as  thence  that 
"  >^  *v«     *"•    ■  ^^ 

..♦-><.    -^v    vil    ^vr    c.^r-.vv    as    the   dwellers 
>^  .     »^"i:-x        t   :.K^>t\  as   Lubbock  and  Boyd 

^,  .^.       .:    :K  ,r-;Ls  ^rowu  an  I  all  the  beasts 
,'r-^':i  :o  Asia  Minor  and  South- 
"xx.    ♦\>  i.'Ic  tvvk  with  them  their  reverence 
,.    ^.*  .♦,    1  ivi.  :l^c  villag-e  tree,  preserved  in  the 
_v    ^  vi        tv     rviitpio    Teraenos     forming     the 
v>     •    -v  a..  :o>vns  and  villages.     The  seasonal 
.v'xN  ..vnI    :u    the   dances   to  Istar,    Mylitta, 
•  v   X.   i;  ;  \\^:>u>,  and  the  matriarchal  national 
\vvn;     I.'    V*ua.'onian  rule  of  women  along  the 
V  xl   -r^a^uan  and  in  Ancient  Greece.     The 
.V  .v»  s  s^i    Utar  of   a  later  age  represent   the 


k  - » * 


>    ■     N 


.V       ^  K 


V..V.     ^i^N>  '•»   :>\'ai>:  ric  Times/'  toI.  i,  Essay  iii,  pp.  280  tf. 
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village  women  of  the  matriarchal  epoch,  and  the  Babylonian 
customs  of  the  worship  of  Mylitta,  which  obliged  all  women 
to  appear  at  her  temple  before  their  marriage  and  there 
unite  themselves  with  the  first  male  worshipper  who  chose 
them,  show  clearly  their  derivation  from  matriarchal  village 
unions.  The  custom  of  common  meals  was  preserved  by 
the  Cretans,  Spartans,  the  Oenotrians  and  Sikels  of  South 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Arcadians  of  Phygalia,  and  the 
Arglves.  It  was  observed  at  Megara  in  the  days  of 
Theognis,  and  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Corinth  by  Periander,  and  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  tells 
us  that  these  meals  were  taken  from  the  common  granaries 
(€K  KOLvov)}  The  primaeval  custom  of  common  meals  was 
universally  preserved  in  Italy  and  Greece  by  the  common 
ceremonies  performed  in  each  city  at  its  public  festivals. 
These  were  always,  as  Mons.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has  shown 
in  his  graphic  work  "  La  Cit6  Antique,"  accompanied  by 
common  meals  partaken  of  by  all  the  inhabitants.^  We 
have  also  in  the  Bible  a  reminiscence  of  these  common 
sacrificial  meals  in  the  feast  held  by  Samuel  as  national 
prophet  at  Ramah,  where  the  sacrificed  victims  were  eaten, 
and  the  thigh,  the  part  of  the  victim  assigned  to  the  priest, 
was  set  before  Saul  as  the  national  priest  and  king.'  But 
this  feast  was,  as  the  number  of  guests  was  restricted, 
a  guild  feast  of  the  priestly  guild  which  succeeded  the 
village  festivals. 

The  Indian  division  of  the  country  into  Parhas,  each 
with  its  central  village,  the  residence  of  the  Manki,  was 
reproduced  in  the  divisions  of  Palestine  recorded  in  Joshua, 
where  each  province  with  its  villages  is  named  after  its 
central  city.  Also  the  Nomes  of  Egypt  were  constituted 
in  an  exactly  sinailar  manner,  only  that  in  these  Noraes  the 
totem  system  of  descent  was  preserved  more  clearly  than 
in  India,  for  the  villages  and  capital  city  of   each  Nome 


*  Miiller,  "Die  Doner,"  Bk.  iii,  p.  199;  Bk.  iv,  chap,  iii,  p.  269.     Grote, 
**  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  iii,  chap,  xxii,  p.  672. 

'  Fustel  de  Coalanges,  **  La  Cit6  Antique,"  livre  iii,  chap.  xri. 

*  1  Samuel,  ix ;  Levit.,  vii,  32. 
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were  consecrated  to  a  special  aoiniHl  totem.  In  Abyssinia, 
whence  the  Kushite  kings  came  to  Egypt,  the  Indian  village 
with  its  central  grove  still  exists,  and  thia  grove  dedicated 
to  the  temple  is  iiotv  the  site  of  the  village  church.'  Also 
the  village  grovea  were  a  moat  prominent  feature  in  the 
national  religion  of  Palestine.  The  village  Town  Hull, 
the  Geraeinde  Haua  of  Germany  and  the  Gemeente  Haua 
of  Flanders,  is  a  surviving  relic  of  the  Bachelor's  Hall 
of  the  matriarchisle,  which  exists  everywhere  whera  the 
communal  tenure  of  land  prevails.  The  annual  or  leu 
frequent  redistribution  of  land  at  the  close  of  a  aeries  of 
years  which  marked  the  communal  tenure  of  the  Indian 
villages  also  survived  in  the  villages  of  South- Western  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  Rev,  J.  Nejil,  in  an  article  on  "Land 
Tenure  in  the  Village  Communities  of  Palestine,"  published 
in  No.  xlv,  vol.  xxiv,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  describea  how  the  village  lands  are  annually  re- 
distributed among  the  cultivators  exactly  in  the  same  way 
us  was  cusltimary  in  Chuttisgurh,  and  Tacitus  has  doscribad 
tlip  existence  of  Binillar  ctialoma  among  the  Suiibiiins  of 
South  Germany,  where  they  still,  aa  I  know,  existed  at 
intervals  of  years  till  recently,  and  still  every  purchaser 
of  a  peawnt's  land  haa  to  pay  an  additional  sum  to  the 
commune  for  right  of  entry,  thus  shoving  the  peasant  not 
to  be  the  full  proprietor  of  the  land.  That  they  formerly 
obtained  in  England  is  proved  by  the  annual  distribution 
of  common  lands,  such  as  the  Lammas  lands  of  Coventry, 
and  that  the  methods  of  distribution  were  exactly  similar 
to  those  used  in  India  is  proved  by  an  instance  quoted  by 
Sir  H.  Elliot  from  Collinson's  "Somersetshire,"  vol.  iii, 
p.  586.  He  tells  bow  before  1811,  when  the  lands  of  the 
parishes  of  Congresbury  and  Puxton,  called  Dal-moore,  were 
enclosed,  tbey  used  to  be  annually  redistributed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes.  Tbey  were  divided  into  strips, 
each  covering  an  acre,  and  bearing  a  peculiar  and  different 
mark  cut  in  the  turf,  such  as  a  horse,  four  oxen  and  a  mare, 

'  Bent,  "  Sacred  Citj  of  the  Ethiapisiu,"  elisp.  viii,  p.  138. 
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tiro  oxen  and  a  mare,  a  pole-axe,  duck's  nest,  hand  reel. 
and  hare's  tail,  ela.  The  fields  were  thus  named  in  an 
exactly  similar  way  to  that  still  in  use  in  Chuliii  Nagpore. 
Oo  the  Saturday  before  old  Midsummer,  the  tenants  of  tlie 
proprietors  of  estalea  in  Congresbury,  Puxton,  and  West 
St.  Lawrence  used  to  assemble  on  these  lands,  and  a  number 
of  apples,  each  marked  with  the  mark  of  a  Held,  are  put 
into  a  bng,  and  each  Tenant  took  posBession  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  the  plot  bearing  the  mark  of  ilie  apple  he  drew. 
Four  acres  were  aUo  reserved  for  the  payment  of  expenses, 
ud  these  were  let  by  an  inch  of  candle.'  These  answer 
to  the  Beth-kheta  lands  in  Ooraon  villages  in  Chutia 
Nagpore,  lauds  held  in  common  among  the  ryots  for  the 
payment  of  village  expenses  and  allotted  to  difierent  ryuts 
in  tarn. 

But  bwides  this  evidence  of  the  transference  from  India 

to  Europe  of  roairiurchal  social  customs,  and  those  connected 

w^itli  the   tenure  and   distribution   of   land,   there   is    also 

moat  cogent  evidence  furnished  by  the  custom  of  reckoning 

th«  year  beginning  in   NoverabeT.      This   was  the  year  of 

"*«  Druids,  the  priests  of  the  mother-tree  (dm),  who  always 

•*^gan   their  year  in   November,  and   it  was   then  that  the 

-"•"uid   nuns  were   obliged   to  pull   down   and   rebuild   the 

*•*{  of  their  temple,  and  it  was  then  that  the  annual  fires 

'ere  lit.      Also   the  year  began  ■with  the  three  days'  feast 

*    the  dead,  Mtill    preserved  all   over   Europe   in   the   three 

days  of  All  Hallows  Eve,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls 

■y.     It  is  slill  the  custom  in  several  counties  in  England 

*'    farm    servants    to    be    hired    for   the   year   from    the 

•^    November.'     Also  the  beginning  of  the  second  season 

''    the  year,  from  Blny  to  November,  is  celebrated  in  the 

■^^y   feslivuU,    accompanied    by    the    annual   perambulation 

*^A   mnrking  of  boundaries,  a  survival  of  the  Indian  ritual 

***  the  boundary  snake-god. 

Thit  snake-god   survived   in   Greece   in   the   Echis,   the 

'  ftiiot,  "  SopplemantiirT  Olnwirr,  N.W.P.."  p,  264. 
„     AIm  all  Haion  utd  Corpantioiu  in  EagUab  toaiu  an  elaokd  ■DDUally  oa 
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killed  hj  Gadmni^  and  Hm  fiAlwr  of  ihe  Aiihaioi. 
Tliii.  mmkB  was  ihe  Saiuikrit  AM^  dw  hiiiw^'  snake  who 
appesn  in  Yedio  myihok^  m  dn  JUUr  fiadhnys,  the 
oeean*  {httdhna)  snake  cwiidfi^  tflge  Bass'  sf  the  mother 
aoantain,  the  Pythota  «r  wdflsoff  t&i  depths  (fiM^)  of 
Delphi  The  Ahi.  i^am,  m  cfe  aaake  Vyitra  shun  kjr 
Indra,  and  bis  asn^  Aswi  ^Ha.  n«it  «%  means  the  eirding 
•nakop  or  snib  of  &e  Stfllfti  ^'itliSa.  The  Greeks  stiU 
call  themaalvas  Us  uhatWaJiifc  sasoiding  to  Mannhaidt, 
in  GmA  biases  «*teP»lWi*  ^f  ^l  unbaptised  boys 
mrs  osDad  W«»«.^!»*»**^  *  ""^  ■"^®"  ®^  dragona,'  and 

Bat  <M^<>i  imj.rdltinr  !»»»•  of  evidence  as  to  the 
traasfawMie  -^-WW^  i<>tw>wbs]  enstoms  to  Greeoe  is 
Innfished  *r*r'"**'"*'^  ^  *•  Thesmophoriozousai.  This 
•  ^^  ^MK  ^^^HHMHM^  a  Nortbern  reprodnotion  of 
A  — l^PJf^T  '**^^  tofeival  of  firstfruits,  beld  in  the 
lL.„llirti  ^W^***^*"  ^  ^  beginning  of  the  Noyember 
.  T^^' -  joffTiiny  ^  Hetedoliis^  ii,  171,  introduced  among 


*-* 


•V* 


^  ^       *  .  4«*  Hiu*  v.>c  DanauSy  the  Indian  Danava.  the 

^    .*«w;wuuk   I)auu»  the  Pole-star  God.      It  was, 

*^      ^    ^     ^     '\    iwid   in   a   cavern    by   the  women   of 

..^      *     in?   cities   founded    by   the   matriarchal 

*       "         ^    ^A-i.  i»Iac^*  ou  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of 

\-*.'vV»*.Nv)vembor),    answering    to    the   24th, 

.  >ui  .**  v.V5^»U*r.  and  was  held  at  night,  showing 

v*»^^«u  oi'   the  jwutheru  races,  who   began  their 

^.*:a  -i^^*  Msin^  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  but 

>.**ci*«i   ***    ''^^  *tars  led   by  the  Pleiades  at  night. 

;x  ^^w?*Mv^  oi   ^*^oh  i/ez/KM  or  village  took  part  in  it, 

.V*'  ■   ■'•^v««?  twv»  wert*  chosen  by  the   rest   as   rulers 

»,>*>».      l^^^  ^^^'^^  ^crideed  to  the  mother  De-meter, 

^      v*^"'*    44^S'Ki,  j.wt   as  in  India  pigs  are  sacrificed  to 

'vi'Ki.   '\o  *uu-i^Hl  of  the  ploughing  races.      The 

^  j^  ^fc\*iv  vVJ»'*^vmtv»il  to  the  snake  parent  gods,  and 

4i  •  ,  .4:*xvu^  A  If  «i^  v.vnsocrated  to  the  sun,  were  allowed 

V^  X  ^  vt.uv      V  w3l^  Wxia  uitd  KtM  Kultur/'  toI.  ii,  chap,  ii,  p.  63. 
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This  feast  was  followed  by  the  Chalkeia,  held  on  the 
19th  of  Puanepsion,  the  Ist  of  November.  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  Athene  and  Hephaistos,  the  latter  being  the  god 
of  the  fire-drill.  Between  these  two  were  held  the  village 
feast  of  the  Apaturia,  when  the  assembly  of  the  phatria  of 
each  village  was  held,  the  lists  of  members  of  the  village 
community  revised,  and  the  young  men  who  were  suflBciently 
old  for  admission  received  the  K\i^po<;,  or  grant  of  cultivated 
land,  allotted  to  them,  a  grant  which  necessitated  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  village  lands.  It  was  at  this  feast  that  the 
year's  fires  were  lighted  from  the  central  fire  of  the  village,, 
the  hearth  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Hestia,  the  Roman 
Vesta.  At  this  fire  each  man  lighted  the  torch  which  was 
to  light  his  household  fire,  and  these  were  carried  in 
procession  through  the  village.  Similarly  these  fires  were 
lighted  among  the  Druids,  and  this  feast  of  the  annual 
relighting  of  fires  is  called  in  Wales  and  Ireland  Samain. 
It  lasts  for  three  days  before  and  three  days  after  the  Ist 
of  Noveniber.^ 

I  have  now  shown,  in  this  review  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  primitive  villages,  that  in  their  earliest 
form  no  individual  right  of  property  in  any  piece  of  land 
was  recognized.  The  tenures  were  thus  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Gothic  Hof  Bauers  of  North-AVest  Germany, 
who,  with  the  Bratsvenici  Slavs  of  the  Balkans,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indian  Jats.  To  each  Bauerschaft  or 
Bratsvo  a  definite  estate  belonged,  which  was  divided  into 
separate  portions  allotted  to  each  family,'  as  in  Bhayachara 
villages  in  India.  In  Europe  each  family  had  its  land,  and 
each  tribal  territory  was  marked  by  its  distinct  boundary- 
marks,  the  origin  of  our  hedges,  which  are  never  seen  in 
the  communal  villages  of  Belgium,  Eastern  France,  or  South 
Germany,  except  where  a  tract  held  by  private  proprietors 
exists.  It  was  these  marrying  Goths  who  were  the  precursors 
of  the  later  Aryan  Celts  of  the  Vedic  age,  the  people  who 

^  Rhys,  *•  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1881,"  pp.  617,  618. 

'  Jevons    Schrader^s    **  Prehistoric    Antiquities    of    the   Aryans,"    part  ir, 
chap,  xii,  sect.  Ti,  p  307. 
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burnt  their  dead,  and  who  superimposed  rights  of  prirata 
property  in  India,  which  have,  wherever  the  Mitakshara 
and  Dhayabbaga  codes  prevail,  superseded  tbose  of  the 
earlier  village  communities. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Baden- Powell's  remark,  ia  p.  611, 
that  it  seems  to  him  very  improbable  that  once  the  culti- 
vator bad  no  separate  interest  in  the  plot  or  aggregate  of 
plots  he  was  told  to  cultivate,  I  would  remark  that,  ae 
all  the  produce  of  the  whole  culi.ivated  tract  was  once 
stored  in  the  common  granary  (aa  in  the  Cretan  villages 
described  by  Aristotle),  he  could  have  no  possible  private 
interest  in  the  produce.  Similarly  the  produce  of  all  freshly 
cleared  land  belonged  to  the  community,  and  the  land  itself, 
if  cleared  by  any  one  individual  cultivator,  was  included 
in  the  cultivated  land  of  the  village  at  the  next  distributiou. 
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Art.  XII. — The  Coinage  of  the  Mahdkfatrapas  and  Ksatrapas 
of  Surdstra  and  Mdlava  (Western  K^atrapas).  By 
E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Together  with 
a  Note  on  the  order  of  Buccession,  and  Dynastic  and 
Genealogical  Tables,  by  Colonel  J.  Biddulpu. 

More  than  eight  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  in 
this  Joamal  of  a  posthumous  article  by  Pai^dit  Bhagvanlal 
Indrajl  on  ''The  Coinage  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas.'' ^ 
With  the  exception  of  a  chapter  in  ''Coins  of  Mediaeval 
India/'  by  the  late  General  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  little  of 
importance  has  since  been  written  on  the  history  of  this 
dynasty.  The  Pandit's  article  is  still  the  best  and  fullest 
account  of  the  subject  taken  as  a  whole.  So  much  new 
information  has,  however,  been  obtained  from  the  coins — 
partly  from  specimens  recently  brought  to  light,  and  partly 
from  a  more  minute  scrutiny  of  specimens  previously  known 
— that  a  supplementary  account  has  become  necessary.  The 
following  notes  profess  merely  to  supply  addenda  et  corrigenda 
to  the  article  in  question,  and  are  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  supersede  it. 

The  most  important  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
collection  of  the  coins  of  the  Western  Esatrapas  made  by 
Colonel  J.  Biddulph,  while  Resident  at  Baroda,  and  many 
of  the  new  facts  now  published  are  due  to  his  patient  and 
painstaking  observations. 

When  our  manuscript  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
printer,  I  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Scott,    giving  an   account   of   the   investigation   by 

*  J.R.A.S.,  1890,  p.  639.  In  the  following  pages,  this  article  is  referred  to 
asi^A. 
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Mr.  Vallsbliji  Httridatta  and  himself  of  the  Xsatrapa  coins 
— two  or  three  hundred  in  number — in  the  Watson  Musi 
at  Rajkot,  These  observations,  which  confirm  our  < 
elusions  in  some  instances,  and  suggest  further  poasihililiea 
in  others,  have  been  added  to  our  aotea. 


The  Obverse  Imcriptiom  in  '  Greek '    Characters. 

As  is  well  known,  the  coins  of  the  Ksalrapas,  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  the  dynasty,  generally  bear  on  tlio 
obverec  traces  of  what  seems  to  be  undoubl«dly  a,n  inscription 
— or  rather,  perhups,  in  most  cases,  an  imitation  of  an 
inscription — in  Greek  characters.  This  is  clearest  during 
the  period  when  the  workmanship  is  at  its  best,  i.e.  approxi- 
mately from  the  reign  of  Dilmajadasri,  son  of  Rudradaman, 
to  that  of  YijayaiseuB,  son  of  Diimaaena;  and,  id  their 
endeavours  to  decipher  these  enigmatical  coin  -  legends, 
numismatists  have  naturally  selected  for  study  those  speci- 
meus  on  which  they  wore  most  clearly  and  completely 
expressed.*  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
at  this  time  (roughly  from  about  90  to  170  of  the  Esatrapa 
era  =:  a.d.  168  to  248),  this  Greek  iDsoription  had  loat 
all  meaning,  and  continued  to  be  reproduced  mechanically 
and  unintelligently  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  border.  If  so, 
the  failure  of  the  numismatiats  to  give  any  eatiefaotory 
explanation  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  best  hope  of 
recovering  the  lost  meaning  lay  evidently  in  a  study  of 
the  earliest  coina  of  this  claw — those  of  Nahapana  and 
Oastaoa — which  belonged  to  a  period  when  these  Greek 
inscriptions  possibly  still  had  some  siguiGcance ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, all  the  known  specimens  of  Nahapana  and  Castana 
were  lamentably  deficient  and  fragmentary  in  this  respect. 

An  unusually  well  preserved  coin  of  Castana,  belonging 
to  Colonel  Biddulph,  supplies,  I  believe,  the  clue  to  the 
proper  explanation  of  these  obverse  inscriptions  in  Greek 
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characters;  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  who  immediately  saw  that 
the  name  of  Castana  actually  appears  here  as  CiACTANCA 
(inf.,  p.  370,  PL  2).  From  this  observation,  the  natural 
inference  followed  that  these  Greek  inscriptions  are,  after 
all,  nothing  but  what  might  have  been  expected,  i.e.  either 
translations  or  transliterations  of  the  Indian  inscriptions 
on  the  reverse.  If  the  aHempt  to  restore  these  fragmentary 
coin-legends  be  made  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
quite  evident  that  they  are  not  translations.  There  are 
no  traces,  for  instance,  of  the  word  BAZIAEQZ,  which 
would  naturally  have  been  used  to  translate  rdffio;  but 
there  will  be  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
transliterations. 

In  the  case  of  the  coins  of  Nahapana,  for  example,  the 
Indian  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  are — Rdjno  Ksahardtasa 
Nahapdnam  (BrahmT),  and  Ram  Chaharalasa  Nahapanasa 
(Eharosthi).  The  obverse  inscriptions  on  all  the  available 
specimens  are,  unfortunately,  very  fragmentary.  The 
remaining  traces,  if  read  from  the  top  downwards — the 
direction  in  which  the  corresponding  Indian  inscriptions 
on  the  reverse  invariably  proceed  at  this  period — are  as 
follows  * : — 

(1)  .    A CCNAACnA]  .     Bh. 

(2)  .    ANNia)IATAAACCNA[??jNA[     Bh. 

(3)  PAN[N] [n]A[?]NACC   Col.  Shepherd. 

Now  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  word 
PANNIOJ  is  intended  to  represent  rdjno  or  rano,  and  that 
the  third  word  NAA[n]A[?]NACC  contains  in  blundered 
fashion  the  name  Nahupaua  in  the  genitive.     With  regard 


^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  these  copies  the  restorations  within  brackets 
are  in  every  ca^  probable,  and  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  traces  which  remain 
of  the  letters.  A  note  of  interrogation  has  been  substituted  whenerer  the 
Tisible  traces  do  not  suggest  a  probable  restoration.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Colonel  Shepherd  s  coin  alone  of  all  the  available  coins  of  Nahapana  and 
Ca^^na  preserves  the  letter  P  of  PANNIOJ  distinct,  and  thos  yerifies  a  con- 
jecture which  had  been  made  before  its  appearance. 
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to  the  second  word,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  seen 
on  only  one  of  the  three  coiiia,  there  is  less  certainty. 
lATAAACC  can  scarcely,  after  all  allowaDce  tor  bluaderiug 
haa  been  made,  be  intended  for  a  trausliieratiou  of  Ksahard- 
tam  or  Cliaharalam,  the  title  which  Nuhupiiua  usually  beat's 
on  his  coins;  hut  a  little  correction  would  make  it  into 
XATAflACC,  and  this  might  very  well  represent  a  Graeoized 
form  tatlapaaa^  =  hsitrapasa  or  c/iairapata,  a  title  whiuh 
he  bears  in  some  of  hia  iu«criptionx,'  and  which,  indeed, 
may  poasihli/  even  have  been  used  la  the  Indian  legends 
on  the  reverse  of  this  particular  coin,  for  both  the  Brahmi 
and  the  Kbarosthi  inscriptions  are  too  imperfect  iu  the  case 
of  this  word  to  admit  of  any  certain  reading. 

In  the  case  of  Castana,  the  obverse  legend  in  Greek 
liftti^rs  ia  plainer.  The  two  coins  which  are  clearest  in  this 
respect  ruad : — 

(1)  ■     ANNIUJI^ NCA     [Bh. 

(2)  .    ANNnWjUTIP]     .    .       .    .    [CHACTANCA 

[Col.  Biddulph. 

This  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  a  transliteration  of  S^no 
kiatrapaia  Castanasa.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
it  does  not  correspond  with  the  Indian  (Brahmi)  inscription 
on  the  other  side,  which  gives  to  Castana  the  higher  title 
of  Mahiksatrapa  and  calls  him  the  son  of  Ghsamotika 
(v.  inf.,  p.  370,  PI.  2).  The  silver  coin  attributed  by 
Bhagvanlal  (p.  645)  to  Jayadaman  also  has  [-jfikNNIUJ 
(juite  distinct ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  (inf.,  p.  372),  it  is 
extremoty  doubtful  whether  this  coin  should  not  rather  be 
assigned  to  Castana  ruling  as  Rsatrapa.  Generally  it  may 
Ife  said  that  no  attempt  to  explain  as  significant  the 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  coins  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Oastana   has   Iiitherto   been   successful;    and   that 


'•It  th*  iDJtiat  letter  r.  cf.  the  Greek  tmuiiteration  at  the  word  kfalrajm 
I*  cuiDi  o(  CBttana  (inf.,  p.  3T0).     The  rspreeenUtioD  at  r  bj  I  both  io 
irit  ind  in   the  I'rBkritie  dialect*  ii  eommoD  enongh ;    cf .   Wuskariugel, 
uliuht  Orammatik,  \  191. 
;(.  AicliMulugiciil  3u[iej  of  Weatern  Indui ;  Satl.iivi^  *nd  Euhh,  p.  16. 
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the  probability  is  that  they  then  ceased  to  have  any  meaning 
and  continued  to  be  imitated  or  repeated  simply  as  a  sort 
of  ornamental  border. 

They  are,  neyerthelessy  not  altogether  unworthy  of  study ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  observations,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  of  the  most  perfect. 

(1)       IIVC^I^IOIIVVOIIDOUV/AOCII 

on  a  coin  (B.M.,  Cunn.,  94,  6-7,  677)  of  Rudrasimha,  son 
of  Budradaman,  as  Esatrapa  in  the  year  102.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  characters,  this  is  repeated  on 
a  coin  struck  in  the  following  year,  108,  by  the  same  prince 
ruling  as  Mahaksatrapa  (B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  22). 

(2)       "^K*  HOlVw^lOIHlOHOlOl 

The  same  ruling  as  Ksatrapa  (for  the  second  time)  in 
the  year  112.     (B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  21.) 

(3)     ii^'>^y  icivioivAwcvc 

Budrasena,  son  of  Budrasimha,  Mahaksatrapa,  year  134. 
(B.M.,  Cunn.,  94,  5-7,  678.) 

(4)      I'^^JC?]    ....    lOlCWAXllVfO 

Damasena,  son  of  Budrasimha,  Mahaksatrapa,  year  15x, 
(B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  154.) 

(6)      ^"^5^  IIVIIOMCVAIIIVO 

This  inscription  has  been  traced  from  three  specimens 
of  Vijayasena,  son  of  Damasena,  Muliaksatrapa,  year  163 
(B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  204,  208,  210) ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
reading  on  all  his  coins  without  exception.  Indeed,  this 
particular  combination  of  characters  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  as  the  recognized  form  after  the  reign  of 
Damasena,  son  of  Budrasimha ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  its  growth  and  gradual  predominance  from  a  still 
earlier  time   [cf.,  for  example,   (5)   with  (4),  and  (4)  with 


I 
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{3)j.  After  the  time  of  Vijayaaeua,  son  of  Damaaena,  th» 
obverse  iascriptions  become  more  fragmentary,  but  the 
Jragmenta  can,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  inBtancea, 
he  referred  back  to  this  stereotyped  form.'  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  e.g. : 

(6)     ■  ■  ■    AiOfvVlCtVlllA    ■    ■ 

f'^^ A-TrAVA.VA  ■    ■    • 

KudraBiipha,  boq  of  Svami  Jivadaman,  Ksatrapa  from 
2-2x  to  233  (P)  (B.M.,  India  Office  Coll.,  945,  and  Bh.  Coll., 
639).  Tlie  fragments  of  the  obverse  inscriptioua  of  thia 
Ksatrapa  tend  to  show  that  they  irere  altogether  ahuormaL. 
This  trifling  obaervatioa  may  not  be  without  eignificance 
when  it  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  break  ououra  in 
the  dynasty  at  this  time,  aud  that  the  reign  of  Rudrasimha, 
son  of  Svami  Jivadaman,  marks  a  new  departure.  Sueli 
traces  as  are  to  be  seen  od  later  coins  seem,  however,  to 
indicate  a  subsequent  rcvernion  lo  the  old  form. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Ksatrapa  coinage 
was  derived,  alike  as  regards  its  form  and  its  standurd  of 
weight,  from  the  later  Graeco-Indiao  coinage,  and  that 
the  origin  of  this  obverse  inscription  in  Greek  characters 
is  thus  fully  explained.  This  view  must  be,  in  the  main, 
perfectly  correct.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
geaeral  similarity  between  the  Ksatrapa  coins  and  the 
hemidrachms  of  ApoUodotus  Fbilopator,  for  instance;  but 
there  are  also,  apparently,  traces  of  other  influence  ;  and  in 
some  respects,  notably  in  the  arrangement  of  the  inscription 
—which  is  interrupted  by  the  bust,  not  continuous  all 
around  the  coin — Roman  denarii  rather  than  Graeco-Indian 
hemidrachms  seem    to   have    served   as   the   models   from 

'  I  miut  alto;;etbeT  retract  an  opinioa  sipreued  bj  me  in  >  note  Ut 
BhagviQlira  paper  (p.  64B)  tliat  "It  is  acarcslj  too  much  to  say  tliat  no 
ideatical  or  erea  lerj  similar  combmatiuTis  of  these  Greek  letters  era  to  be  found 
OD  diffeieiit  specimeus."  It  waa  oal]'  afttir  the  ej'atemstic  eiaminatian  of  nxaay 
hundreds  of  specimens  that  it  iru  ae«n  tbst  these  fragmeate  ire,  in  moat  caiea, 
part*  of  the  same  origin«l. 
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which  the  Ksatrapa  coinage  was  copied.^  The  letters  of 
the  obverse  inscriptions  of  Nahapana  and  Castana  are 
undoubtedly  Greek,  but,  on  the  later  coins,  there  seem 
often  to  be  reminiscences  of  such  commonly  recurring 
Roman  formulae  as  AVQ>  COSiil*  etc.  It  is  most  probable, 
then,  that  the  Ksatrapa  coins  owe  something  to  both  Graeco- 
Indian  and  Roman  sources. 

The  Coin-Dates  and  their  Representation. 

Most  important  modifications  in  the  dynastic  list,  as 
arranged  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal,  have  resulted  from  the 
discovery  of  specimens  bearing  new  dates.  At  the  same 
time,  scarcely  less  has  been  gained  by  a  more  precise  and 
rigid  method  of  dealing  with  the  dated  specimens  already 
known.  It  is  important  to  distingjuish  always  between  the 
certain  and  the  probable.  It  is  almost  equally  important 
to  abstain  from  all  conjecture  as  to  mere  possibilities.  In 
these  pages,  therefore,  a  note  of  interrogation  has  been 
added  to  every  reading  of  a  date  as  to  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  which  there  can  be  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
this  note  of  interrogation  has  been  used  only  to  denote  what 
is  in  itself  probable  and  apparently  justified  by  traces 
remaining  on  the  coin  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  never 
to  denote  what  is  possible  but  wholly  conjectural.  The 
letter  x  has  been  used  to  indicate  a  digit  which  is  quite 
uncertain,  and,  where  it  is  possible  to  assign  limits  to  this 
uncertainty,  these  have  been  added  within  a  bracket. 

With  regard  to  the  reading  of  these  dates,  some  ambiguity 
remains  apparently  on  one  point  only — the  determination 
whether,  in  certain  cases,  the  character  which  appears  in 
the  unit's  place  should  be  read  as  8  or  9.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  normal  forms  of  these  numerals.  They 
both  occur  in  inscriptions  in   cases   where   the   number  is 

^  Roman  coins  belonging  to  the  period  from  Augustus  to  Antoninus  Pius  were, 
as  we  know,  plentiful  in  India  (to  the  references  given  in  Indian  CoinSf  $14, 
add  Hill,  2fum.  Chron.,  1898,  p.  304),  and  there  are  undoubted  instances  of 
Roman  influence  on  Indian  coinage— e.g.,  in  the  bust  on  the  small  bronze  coins 
of  Kozola  Kadaphes,  and  in  the  style  of  the  fi«rures  of  divinities  represented  on 
the  gold  coinage  of  the  Ku^ana  monarchs  Kani^ka  and  Huvi^ka. 
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repreaented  botli  in  figures  and  words,  e.g.,  eight  =  V>  ''li 
und  •)   (Arch.  Surv.  "West,   Ind. :    Buddhmt    Cape    Templet, 
pi."  xlvi,  Mahad,   1    and   2)   and  nine  =  J  (id.,  pi.  Hi,  18,    | 
from  Niisik),     The  doubt  arises  when  we  find  on  the  coiaB 
iortns  which,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  admit  of  explanation  m    I 
either.     Such  a  form  ib  ^ ,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence    . 
(e.g.,  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll,,  No.  25j.     Biihler  assigns  the  valua 
nine  to  this  figure  {Indisc/ie  Palaeogrcphie,  Tafel  is),  whils    I 
BhagTtinlil  invariably  reads  it  aa  eight.     The  coin  from  the 
Bhagvanlal  Collection  just  referred  lo  is  one  of  Rudrasimlia, 
son  of  Rndradanian,  and  has  the  dale  "ICX  \,  and  the  earliest 
known  date  of  his  successor,  Jivadiinittn,  son  of  Damajada, 
appears  on    a  coin— Bh.   Coll.,    No.   20— as  fnc<).      There 
can   bo  iitlle  doubt   that   the   latter   is  119,  and  if  so  the 
presuinplion   is  (hat  the  former  is   118,  i.e.  that  tbis    \  ^ 
eight.      The  same  rule  works  well  if  applied  to  other  casea    : 
of  possible  doubt.     For  instance,  on  the  coins  of  Vijajasena, 
son  of  Damasena,  we  find  both  ")'j'\  (Bh.  Coll.,  Nos.  255, 
256)  and  "l>f)  (id..  No.   257,  etc.}.      Now,  the  latter  is   I 
almost  certainly  169   (although  the  fact  waa  overlooked  by 
tlie  Pandit),  and,  if  so,  the  former  is  surely  168,  aa  all  the 
other   unit-figurea   are   perfectly   well   known.     The    hook 
at  the  top  seems  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  niae: 
the  short  liae  at  the  top  of  the  eight  seems  simply  to  be 
a  mdtra — or  what   English    printers  call  a  serif — such  at 
was  added  to  Nagari  letters  geuerally  at  this  period. 

The  Era  nf  fht  Coin-Dafes. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Saka  era  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  What  we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
the  dates  on  these  coins  are  more  fittingly  ascribed  to  it 
or  to  some  other  era.  In  Indian  Coim,  %  83,  I  point  out 
that  the  assumption  of  another  era,  beginning  about 
100  A.D.,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  the  known  facta 
of  the  case  well  agree  with  the  presumption  that  the  dates 
are  in  the  Saka  era,  beginning  78  a.d.  This  view  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Professor  Kielhorn's  observationi  as  to 
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the  use  of  the  word  varsa  (as  opposed  to  samvatsara)  to 
denote  'year'  in  inscriptions.  From  an  examination  of 
all  the  known  instances  he  concludes  that  '^  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  word  var^a  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  Saka  dates  most,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Saka  era.''  After  referring  to 
the  dates  on  the  inscriptions  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas, 
he  says  "  the  word  for  *  year '  everywhere  is  parsa  (or  its 
Prakrit  equivalent),  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  me 
to  connect  these  dates  in  an  unmistakable  manner  with 
the  dates  which  are  distinctly  referred  to  the  oaka  era, 
in  which  the  word  var^a  decidedly  predominates.  In  fact, 
the  way  in  which  varsa  is  used  both  in  the  dates  of  the 
Western  Ksatrapas  and  in  the  Saka  dates  universally 
80  called,  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  support  the  views  of 
those  scholars  who  have  assigned  the  former  to  the  Saka 
era,  on  historical  grounds."  ^  This  acute  deduction  appears 
to  me  to  make  practically  certain  what  was  before  a  very 
probable  theory. 

General  Cunningham  (Coins  of  Mediaeval  India,  p.  3) 
tentatively  assigned  the  years  found  in  Nahapana's  in- 
scriptions, 41,  42,  and  46,  to  "  the  era  of  the  Malavas, 
beginning  in  B.C.  57."  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Nahapana  and  Castana  were  separated  by  any  such  interval 
as  would  be  necessitated  by  this  theory ;  and  Professor 
Kielhom's  rule  would  show  that  ITahapana's  dates  like 
those  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas  are  in  the  Saka  era. 

The  Representation  of  the  Eye  in  the  Portraiture  of  Different 

Periods, 

The  types  of  the  silver  coinage  remain  the  same  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty — from  the  reign  of 
Castana  to  that  of  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Satyasimha — a  period 
of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
conservatism  in  regard  to  main  features,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  other  Indian  coinages  also,  slight  variations  are 

»  Jnd.  Ant.,  1897,  p.  153. 
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naturally  to  be  observed  in  the  art  and  workmaasbip  of 
difTureot  periods.  Some  of  these — e.g.  the  different  methods 
of  representing  the  eye  and  lips  in  the  portraits  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  various  forma  assumed  by  the  caitija,  star  and  crescent, 
on  the  reverse — were  noticed  by  Newton  in  18ti'2,'  and  it  ia 
interesting  to  observe  (op.  cil.,  table  facing  p.  26)  how  the 
results  whieh  he  obtained  from  a  minute  examination  of 
these  details  genertdly  contirm  the  order  of  succession  of 
these  princes  aa  determined  by  their  inscriptions  and  dates. 

These  observations  are  often  useful  as  crUiria  of  date. 
The  different  methods  adopted  in  the  representation  of  tbo 
eye  seem,  in  particular,  lo  be  determinable  with  great 
accuracy.  The  chief  methods  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketches,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hill ; 
and  the  period  during  which  each  one  of  these  prevailed 
cou  be  dated  in  most  instances  almost  to  the  exact  year. 

_  'S\   <i\  ^\  ^\ 


«V^      ^\^     /^\^     -t?"^ 


(1)  Drawn  from  a  coin  of  Mks.  Kudrasiipha,  yr.  110: 
B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  90. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  until  about  the  year 
Ilo,  in  the  reign  of  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Rudradiman,  the 
eye-ball  is  regularly  represented  by  a  dot  in  relief, 

(2)  Mks.  Rudrasimha,  yr.  116:  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  100. 
For  a  short  period  after  this,  the  eye-ball   is  generally 

indicated  by  a  line  between  the  eye-lids  in  the  form  of 
a  curve  bending  inwards.  This  style  seems  to  prevail 
between  the  years  116  and  126  Of  the  five  coins  of 
Jivadaman,  son  of  Jayadaman,  in  the  British  Museum,  four 
are  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  and  one,  dated  Ixx,  shown 
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the  earlier  form  of  eye  given  iu  Fig.  1,  The  earlier  coina 
of  Budraaena,  son  of  Rudrasimha,  follow  the  rule. 

(3)  Mks.  Rudrasena,  yr.  136  :  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  121. 
After  tlie  year  12lj,  the  curve  which  indicates  the  eye-ball 

is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  line  representing  the  upper 
eye-lid;  and,  io  the  reign  of  DiiiDBsena,  appurently  uhout 
the  year  153,  the  curvature  of  the  line  repreoentiug  the 
eye-brow  is  greatly  increased  (see  Fig.  4). 

(4)  Mks.  Vijayasena,  yr.  170 :  E.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  -26.3. 
A  tendency  to  make  the  upper  line  of  the  eye  Btruighter 

and  Ihe  curve  of  the  eye-ball  more  circular  is  observable 
from  about  the  year  170,  in  the  reign  of  Vijayasena,  and 
tliis  style  seems  to  last  until  after  the  year  211,  in  the  reign 
of  Bhartj-diiman. 

(6)  ilks.  Bharlrdiman,  yr.  214:  B.M.,  Bh.  ColL,  No.  51 
(the  eye- blow  copied  from  No.  445). 

A  coin  of  Bhartrdamao,  dated  311,  follows  the  style 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  hut  on  all  hia  coins  of  a  subsequent  date, 
the  curve  representing  the  eye-ball  has  become  a  complete 
circle.  As  will  be  noticed  (inf.,  p.  393),  the  dales  on  the 
coins  of  Vit^vaaimha  and  Bharlrdaman  are  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  that  it  was,  until  quite  recently, 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  reigned  first.  The  evidence  from 
style  18,  in  this  case,  important.  Of  the  sixty-nine  specimens 
of  ViSvaBiinha's  coinage  in  the  British  Museum,  not  one 
has  a  portrait  with  the  eye  formed  according  to  the  fashion 
prevalent  during  the  latter  part  of  Bliartrdaman'a  reign — 
a  fact  which,  of  itself,  seoma  to  show  that  Visvasimha  ruled 
before  Bhartrdiinaan. 

(6)  Sfks.  Rudrasimha,  yr.  2.S0  :  B  IT.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  59. 

Daring  the  reign  of  RudraeimhH,  son  of  Jivadaman, 
before  Ihe  year  230,  we  find  what  seems  almost  to  be 
a  reversion  to  the  style  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  only 
differences  appear  to  be  that  the  carve  indicating  the 
eye-ball  is  attached  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  upper  line 
of  the  eye,  and  that  the  lower  line  is  shorter.  The  dates 
CD  most  of  Rudrasimha's  coins  are  very  indistinct,  and  it 
is  imprjssible  to   date   the  introduction   of  this   style  very 
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a<;our(itely.  It  cerlninly  prevails  after  230;  bnt  of  the 
coins  reading  8'iT,  some  follow  thia  etyle  and  some  thsb 
Bliovni  in  Fig.  5, 

(7)  Ks.  Yafodaraan,  jt.  240:  B.M..  Bird,  54,  5-29,  12. 
On  the  coins  of  Yatodiiinan  (240-249),  the  lower  line  of 

the  eye  ia  much  reduced — often  it  becomes  a  mere  dot — ■ 
and  the  curve  indicating-  the  eye-boll  is  much  sTnaller,  and 
ifl  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  upper  line.  This  style 
eeems  1o  prevnil  until  about  the  year  29U,  in  the  reign  of 
Rudrasena,  eon  of  Rudradiiman, 

(8)  Mks.  Rudraseiia,  Boa  of  Rudradaman,  yr.  292  :  B.M., 
Bh.  Coll.,  No.  fi7. 

In  this  reign,  after  about  the  year  290,  we  seem  to  find 
a  new  atyle,  in  which  the  eye-brow  is  made  much  thicker, 
and  the  eye-hall  repreeented  by  a  circle  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  line,  existing  side  by  side  with  the  style  ehown  in 
Fig.  7.  Both  of  theae  stylos  seem  to  occur  together  until 
the  end  cf  the  dynasty,  but  the  one  described  last  and 
shown  in  Fig.  8  seems  to  predominate. 

The  SilvfT  Coinage. 

K&HAFANA,   THE   ESAHARATA    {Bh.,  p.  642). 

[Esatrapa:  dated  inscription  41  P,  42;  Mahaksatrapa :  dated 
inscriptioa  46.] 

Obv.  Bust  to  r.,  PAN[N] [n]A[nNACC[. 

Rev.  Arrow  and  thunderbolt:    Ram  Chaharatata  Naha- 
panaia  (Kharos^hi) :  •naia  (Brahmi). 
Colonel  Shepherd.  "65,  wt.  30  grains ;    PL  1. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  (sup.,  p.  359),  this  coin 
is  important  a«  preserving  quite  distinct  the  ioitial  P  of 
PANNIU)  =  rano,  and  thus  making  certain  a  reading  whioh 
waa  previously  somewhat  problematical.'  Another  note- 
worthy feature  is  its  perfect  Eharofth!  inscription  in  bold 
distinct  cbaraoters. 

■  Thomu  (Arch.  anrr.  Watt.  Tnd.,  Eithiiwi4  md  Eiehb,  p.  46  S.)  con- 
teodid  with  much  iMnjing  and  ingenuit]' that  the  Greek  tills  TYPANNOY 
wu  to  be  iwtored  bere.  In  J.  B.  A.  S.,  tSSI,  p.  626,  he  niggMt*d 
TYPANNOYNTO£— no  <1«>M  oa  th*  sntlog;  of  tha  coiu  of  Kiiiiu. 
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The  Pandit's  atatemeot  (on  p.  641)  that  the  title  Chaharata 
used  by  Nabapana  occurs  also  "on  the  Taxila  copper-plate 
dated  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  the  great  king  Moga," 
must  be  accepted  wttli  some  reservation.  Hofrath  Dr.  G-. 
Biihler,  in  hia  edition  of  this  copper  -  pluto  inscripUoti 
(Epigraphia  Iniiiea,  iy,  p.  54  ff.),  while  adrnitling  (p.  St, 
note  7)  that,  the  reading  Cliahnrtttant  was  "oot  absolutely 
impossible,"  preferred  to  read  the  pavsa^e  as  Chaharu\jiii'] 
Cukhsana  ea  Chalrapfua,  and  to  interpret  it  as  meaniii;^ 
that  "Liaka  ruled  as  Satrap  over  the  districts  of  Chaliara 
and  Cakbsa."  It  is,  therefore,  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved 
that  we  know  of  any  other  ruler  of  the  Ksabaiata  fani'ly 
bcKiiides  Nahapana.  My  account  of  the  Ksaharatas,  in 
Indian  Coins,  §  78,  should  be  amended  accordingly,  Tlio 
■tatement,  moreover,  that  Nahapuna  is  "  known  as  a  Suka 
from  the  inscriptions  of  his  son-in-law  TJsavadaLa"  should 
be  qualified.  The  fact  is  merely  that  Usavadata  himself 
— not  Nahapana — is,  in  all  probability,  hut  still  not  quite 
certainly,  called  a  Sxka  in  one  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions 
(Arch.  "Surv.  West.  Ind. ;  BuiidJiist  Cavt  Temples,  p.  101, 
note  3). 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Esuhuram 
family  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Kliakharata  faitiiiy,  wbtcli 
the  Andhra  king  Vasithiputa  Pii}amayi  boasts  of  having 
destroyed,  in  the  NiUik  inscription  dated  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (id.,  p.  lOS).  In  another  inaciiption  iha 
title  appears  as  Eliahaiatu  (id.,  p.  lUI,  No.  6}. 

Nahapana  is  styled  Kaja  Ksaharata  Esatrapa  in  an 
inscription  dated  in  the  year  42,  and  having  a  postscript 
in  which  the  years  41  and  45  are  mentioned  (id,,  p.  10.?, 
No.  9) ;  hut  he  appears  as  [Raja]  Mahaksatrapa  Sviiini 
in  an  inscription  of  his  minister  Ayaraa  dated  in  the  year 
46  (id.,  p.  103,  No.  11).  He  seems  to  bear  the  bighir 
Ulle  only  on  this  inscription,  and  on  no  coin  hitheito 
discovered.  It  is,  pprhnps,  scarcely  safe  to  conclude  from 
this  one  piece  of  evidence,  that,  on  the  assumption  of  t^ie 
higher  title  MaliitkBatrapa,  he  discontinued  the  use  of  hia 
family-name  Ks  ah  a  rata. 
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Ohsamotika. 

From  the  coins  of  Castana  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Ohsamotika.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Indian  transliteration 
of  some  foreign — probably  Persian — proper  name ;  but  until 
this  point  can  be  definitely  decided,  the  alternative  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Ohsamotikaputra  may  possibly  be  some  title 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  rdjapufra,  devapuira,  and  the  like.  If 
Ohsamotika  be  a  proper  name,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  title  whatsoever.  All  the  genealogical 
tables  given  in  the  inscriptions  begin  with  Castana,  and  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  in  them  of  his  father.  This  is 
to  be  explained,  according  to  our  adoption  of  one  or  other 
of  the  alternative  suggestions  just  mentioned,  as  due  to  the 
fact  either  that  the  father  was  a  private  person  without 
any  titles,  or  that  ghaamotikaputra  simply  means  '  son  of  the 
feudal  lord,'  'knight,'  'esquire,'  or  something  of  the  kind. 

In  Thomas's  article  on  the  "  Epoch  of  the  Ouptas,"  in 
the  Journal  for  1881,  p.  524,  he  says :  "  Mr.  Burgess 
informs  me  that  a  coin  of  the  father  of  Castana  has  lately 
been  fouud.  The  name  appears  in  its  archaic  form  as 
^  ^  ^  -|-^  ^41  f^^,  S//amofika/'     A  very  slight  correction 

in  this  reading  would,  of  course,  give  us  Ohsamotika. 
Unfortunately,  this  interesting  coin  has  disappeared.  Dr. 
Burgess  tells  me  that  he  distinctly  remembers  seeing  it 
in  the  Pandit's  collection,  and  being  told  that  it  came  from 
Kathiiiwad.  The  Pandit's  collection  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  all  attempts  to  find  this  particular  coin  have 
been  in  vain. 

Castana,  son  of  Ohsamotika  {Bh.,  p.  04-5). 
[Ksatrapa  and  Mahaksatrapa  :  no  dated  coins  or  inscriptions.] 
^Obv.  Busttor.,[]ANN[lljJ]IAT[P] [CIJACTANCA 

*  As  tho  types  of  the  silver  coina^^e  of  the  Ksntrapas  remain  the  same  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
defjeription  of  them  in  every  case. 

Th«!  Rev.  II.  K.  Scott  informs  me  that  there  is  a  specimen  of  Ca^tana's 
coina;;e,  similar  to  the  one  here  d(?scrihed,  in  the  Watson  Museum  at  Uajkot. 
It  is  ••  thinner  than  the  ordinary  Ksatrapa  coin,  a  little  broader,  and  a  lew 
j^rains  less  in  weijjht." 
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JRec.  Caiiya\  r.,  star;  1.,  crescent;  Rdjno  Mahak§atrapaaa 
Ohsamotikaputraaa    Ca^fanasa    (Brahml) ;    Catanasa  ^ 
(Kharosthi). 
Col.  Biddulph.  6,  wt.  305  grains ;  PI.  2. 

The  importance  of  this  coin  as  being  the  first  to  afibrd 
a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  fragmentary  obverse 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  has  already  been  pointed 
out  (sup.,  p.  359). 

The  suggestion  (Bh.,  p.  644)  that  ''  the  name  of  Castana 
may  possibly  denote  that  he  belonged  to  the  Casta  or  Cutsa 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Taxila  copper-plate  grant/' 
cannot  be  entertained  since  Buhler  has  shown  (Ep.  Ind.,  iv, 
p.  56)  that  the  true  reading  is  Cuksa  '  or  possibly  Cu§ka. 

As  the  Pandit  {Bh.^  p.  644)  remarks,  there  are  two  types 
of  reverse  on  Castana's  coins: — (1)  a  crescent  and  a  star 
or  rayed  sun,  and  (2)  the  caitya  accompanied  by  these 
symbols.  This  latter  type  is  universal  for  the  silver  coinage 
from  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  Of  the  former 
there  appears  to  be  no  specimen  in  England,  and  none  has 
been  published  anywhere.  We  have  in  the  Bhagvanlul 
Collection  only  a  clidhi  in  lead,  from  which  the  cast 
photographed  in  the  Plate  has  been  made.  We  have  no 
information  where  the  original  coin,  from  which  this  clichi 
was  taken,  is  at  present. 

Rev.  R.,  star  ;  L,  crescent ;  Rajno  KsatrapaBa  OhBamotika- 

piftrasa  [....]  (Brahml) ;[ ]' 

(Kharosthi)     B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.  PI.  3. 

The  sum- total  of  our  knowledge  of  Castana's  reign  is 
indeed  meagre.     From  this  coin,^  and  possibly  from  another, 

*  The  reading  of  the  second  syllable  as  -fa  is  not  quite  certain  on  any  of  the 
coins,  but  it  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  The  last  syllable  -sa  on  this  coin 
is  also  rery  peculiar.  Want  of  space  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these 
abnormal  characters. 

'  Dow8on*s  original  reading,  J.R.A.S.,  1863,  p.  221. 

'  There  is  no  certain  trace  of  a  Kharosthi  inscription.  It  is  inferred  on  the 
analogy  of  other  coins.  There  is  certainly  not  room  enough  for  the  whole 
inscription.  It  may  possibly  hare  been  Jiaiio  Catantua  or  even  Rtmo  Chatrapata 
Caianusa. 

*  The  actual  name  of  Ca«itana  does  not  occur  on  this  coin,  but  there  can 
•carcely  have  been  another  Ghsamotikaputra. 
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we  learc  tbat  lie  reigned  as  Esatrapa,  while  all  the  other 
coins  and  all  the  inscriplionB  in  which  he  is  mentioued  give 
him  the  higher  title  of  Mahiiksatrapa.  lu  the  inscripLioiis 
of  his  aucceesora,  he  is  universally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  dyDBsty  ;  but  we  have  no  dales  on  coins  or 
inscriptions  to  aid  us  in  determining  the  limits  of  his  reign. 

The  other  coin  just  mentioued  as  possibly  attrihutublo 
to  Castana  as  Keatrapa  is  assigned  doubtfully  by  the  Pandit 
(B/i.,  p.  645)  to  his  son  and  successor,  the  Esatrapa  Jaya- 
daman.     Its  reverse  inscriptions  are — 

Rdjno  KsalapaM  [....]  (Brahmi) : 
liaho  CAfi  [ ]  (KbaroathiJ. 

So  far  as  the  epigraphy  is  concerned,  the   missing   name 

may  he  restored  as  Castanma  or  as  Jayaddmnaft  with  equal 

probability. 

I       There  are,  however,  some  points  in  favour  of  an  attribution 

foot  only  to  Castana,  but  also   to   an   early  period  of   bis 

(1)  As  the  Pandit  remarks  (Bh.,  p.  645),  "  The  coin 
ia  in  many  respects  like  those  of  If ahapana ;  both  style  and 
letters  are  similar." 

(2)  In  these  early  coins  there  is  a  distinctly  noticeable 
tendency  to  curtail  the  Kharosthi  insciiption.  On  the  coins 
oi  Nahapana  it  is  quite  full  and  of  equal  importance  with 
the  inscription  in  Brahmi  characters.  On  the  coins  of 
Castana,  as  Mabaksatrapa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  have 
name,  without  any  titles  whatever,  appears  in  the  Kharostbi 
transliteration.  If  we  are  to  assign  the  coin  in  question 
to  Jayadaiuan,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Kharostbi,  after 
a  period  of  decline,  had  again  risen  into  importance.  It  is 
more  reasonable,  surely,  to  assume  that  the  gradual  disuse 
of  the  Kharostbi  inscription  finds  its  explanation  in  changed 
conditions  of  time  or  place,  and  that,  after  the  time  of 
Castana,  the  Kharostbi  inscription,  if  it  occurred  at  all, 
miglit  be  expected  to  contain  merely  the  name,  without  any 
of  the  titles. 


I 
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(3)  The  portrait  is  certainly  not   unlike    those   on   the 

undoubted  coins  of  Castana. 

■  • 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  probably  be  justified  in  trans- 
ferring the  coin  to  Castana,  and  in  supposing  that,  as 
Ksatrapa,  he  issued  silver  coins  of  both  his  reverse  types. 


Jatadamak,  son  of  Castana  {Bh.,  p.  645). 
[Ksatrapa :  no  dated  coins  or  inscriptions.] 

A  most  interesting  coin  was  published  by  the  late  General 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  in  his  Coins  of  Mediaeval  India,  p.  6, 
pi.  i,  7,  and  attributed  to  Jayadaman.  This  attribution 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  until 
the  reading  of  the  name  is  confirmed  by  further  specimens ; 
but  it  is,  in  itself,  not  improbable,  and,  if  it  can  be  proved, 
it  will  supply  an  important  link  between  the  coins  of 
TJjjain  ^  and  the  Ksatrapa  coinage. 

Oeneral  Cunningham's  description  of  his  coin  requires 
correction.     It  should  be — 

Ohv.  Elephant  to  right :  [.]yflrfa(?)wa(?)[.]. 

Itev.  Four  circles  joined  by  a  cross — the  symbol  of  XJj jain. 

The  oft-quoted  passage  of  Ptolemy  (vii,  i,  63),  ^O^rjvt) 
fia^lXetov  Tta9Tai/o{;,  leaves  very  little  room  for  doubt  that 
Ujjain  was  Castana's  capital,  or  rather,  perhaps,  one  of  his 
capitals ;  and  if  this  coin,  undoubtedly  bearing  the  symbol 
which  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  coins  found 
at  TJjjain,  can  be  proved  to  bear  also  the  inscription 
Jayadaniasa,  it  will  be  practically  certain  that  Ujjain  con- 
tinued to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  his  successor,  the 
Ksatrapa  Jayadaman  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  with 
great  probability  assign  the  Ujjain  coinage,  from  which 
this  symbol  appears  to  be  borrowed,  to  a  period  anterior 
to  that  of  the  Ksatrapa  coinage. 

1  Cunningham,  Coint  o/AneUnt  India,  p.  94,  pi.  z. 
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•  • 

DImagh&lda   (or  DamajadasrT),  son  of  Budradamak 

{Bh.,  p.  648). 

nLfiiixijHiaiidMahaksatrapa:  no  dated  coins  or  inaeripdoiia.] 

HidMTto  oqIt  coins  of  this  prince  roling  as  Ksatrapa 
laiY  Icien  knovn.  He  appears,  howcTer,  as  Mahiksatrapa 
iiL  a  fpecimen  in  the  Cunningham  Collection —  ^ 

SfT.   Rafm  MaAdksatrapata  IiiidrQddmiui{k)  fmtrmm  R^ho 

BJL,  Cnnn.  ColL  -65.  wt.  30. 

Xp  aMj^ase  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  aeemd 
wr:  ctf  iHs  name.  We  seem  to  hare  here  an  nadoaWd 
ixi«:lxix  c£  a  hybrid  fonnarion.  The  £rst  part  is  Sanskrit 
sui  'M  fiecccd  apparently  Persian.  Is  it  pnanhta  that 
^autmat  re  -r*a^x  is  simcCv  the  Persian  s&a<  *san'?  There 
«  rt.:«e  pc*::f."e«  l^itring  this  name,  aai  ths  explanation 
'T.'i^i  r'-T-f  A  sin<'^^*::rv  ni^^ir:r.>  'I~  t*"-"  vsiaes  •>!•  of  the 

:'.:;...-   :»:   s.-i^::  :.'       .:   .>  r.  .. .:  :;   :•:   v.>j-fc  T^i*  sc-^-* 

.-    :.: :-    -■     i  ;.  :  ■';   ■?    -        >   ».  v-i ->  <rt>  ▼*.""i  :^e 

_  '—       _  -.~  n..  *  .    » 'v.     ":    .  .■•    ",  ■;.        ',i~  *i2*f    ■;cr^r^ 


*^     ■     "*>    -  .-1"   *'.u   :— :v. 
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RUDRASIMHA,  SON    OF   RUDRADAMAN    {B/l.,  p.  650). 

[Esatrapa :  coin  dated  102  and  inscription  dated  103. 
Mahaksatrapa  :  dated  coins  103-110.  Esatrapa 
(second  time) :  dated  coins  110~112.  Mahaksatrapa 
(second  time) :   dated  coins  113-118.] 

Rudrasimha,  son  of  Rudradaman,  has  hitherto  been  placed 
after  Jivadaman,  son  of  Damajada,  but  a  revision  of  the 
dates  leaves  no  possible  doubt  that  this  order  must  be 
reversed.^ 

About  Rudrasimha  a  considerable  amount  of  new  in- 
formation has  been  obtained.  When  Bhagvanlal  wrote  he 
was  generally  known  to  have  ruled  as  a  Esatrapa  on  the 
evidence  of  an  inscription  only.^  This  evidence  is  now 
supplemented  by  a  coin  in  the  Cunningham  Collection,  dated 
102,  the  obverse  inscription  of  which  has  been  referred  to 
»bove  (p.  361).     The  reverse  inscription  is — 

Rqjno   Mahdksatrapasa  Rudraddmaputra[sa]    Rajhlol 
Ksatra[^pa8a\   Rudra8[iyiasa,^ 

In  the  following  year,  103,  Rudrasimha  appears  as 
31ahaksatrapa,  and  retains  this  title  on  alL  the  coins  dated 
T)etween  this  year  and  110.  Of  those  dated  110  some  bear 
the  title  Mahaksatrapa  and  some  the  title  Esatrapa.  For 
some  cause  or  other,  then,  Rudrasimha  abandons  the  superior 
and  assumes  the  inferior  title  within  the  year  110.  None 
of  his  coins  in  our  collections  seems  to  be  dated  111,  but 
he  retains  the  title  of  Esatrapa  on  all  the  coins  as  yet  found 


^  For  the  facts  see  the  following^  paragraph  on  JiTadaman,  son  of  Damajada. 

'  The  date  of  this  inscription  is  103  as  tstated  in  Bh.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
the  subject,  as  the  date  is  given  both  in  words  and  figures  The  reading  on 
the  facsimile  of  this  inscription,  given  in  Bhavnagar  JuscriptionSf  pi.  xvii,  is 
undoubtedly  \_va]rfe  triuttaraf^ate  —  103.  Biihler,  however,  read  dvyuttarasate 
=  102.  His  statement  {Ind.  Ant.^  x,  p.  157)  that  the  date  (102)  is  no  new  one, 
as  it  occors  on  the  coins,  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  his  own  observation ;  but 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  published.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott  tells  me  that 
a  coin  in  the  Watson  Museum  at  Rajkot  appears  to  he  dated  102. 

'  Rudratiha  seems  to  be  the  regular  form  of  the  name  on  the  coins,  though 
the  vowel  t  is  not  always  visible.  The  same  form  is  found  in  inscriptions,  of. 
Uiihler,  lud.  Ant.,  x  (1881},  p.  167. 
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bearing  tiie  date  112.  He  appears  again  as  Mahiiksatrapa 
on  all  the  coins  aa  yet  found  bearing  ihe  date  113,  and 
kefpB  this  tide  until  the  year  118,  which  is  the  last  year 
of  his  reign  appearing  on  the  coinage. 

TheBe  facts  in  the  history  of  Rudrasimha  are  of  greut 
interest,  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  data  which  we  already 
have  for  determining  the  relations  which  existed  betweea 
the  offices  of  Mahiiksatrapa  and  Esatrapa  within  this 
dynasty,  and  perhaps  between  this  dynasty  and  some  other 
power  claiming  and  sometinaes  exercising  a  sort  of  suzerainty 
over  it.  At  a  later  period  it  seems  probable  both  that  the 
dynasty  was  independent  and  that  the  title  Ksatrapa  was 
given — as  will  be  seen  from  Colonel  Biddulph's  table  {inf., 
p.  407),  not  regularly,  but  frequently — to  the  heir-apparent, 
who  became  Mahaksatrapa  in  due  course  on  the  death  of 
the  sovereign.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  was  the 
ciiae  originally.  Bhagvanlal  assumes  throughout  that  these 
princes  were  at  first  feudatories  of  soiue  greater  power. 
There  seem  to  be  certain  indications  that  this  was  the  fact, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved,  and  eorae  of 
Bhagvanlal's  historical  deductions  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  whole  question  of  the  history  of  ^'ahapana  and  Castana, 
their  relation  to  gach  other,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  the 
Andhra  power,  requires  careful  re-exumination  in  the  light 
of  the  available  inscriptions.  Too  much  has  hitherto  been 
taken  for  granted.  It  must  suffice  here  to  slate  the  facts 
which  are  known  aa  to  the  use  of  the  titles  Ksatrapa  and 
Mahaksatrapa  by  the  earlier  members  of  the  dynasty:  — 
(I)  Nahapana  and  Castana  bear  both  titles,  proceeding  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher;  (2)  JayadiiraaD  is  Ksatrapa  only  ; 

(3)  Kudradaman  is  Mahaksatrapa  only,  and  boasts  in  his 
great    inscription    of    having   won   this   title   for   himself; 

(4)  Rudrosiinha  proceeds  from  Ksatrapa  to  Mahaksatrapa, 
then  for  between  two  and  three  years  uses  the  title  Ksatrapa 
only,  and  eventually  resumes  the  title  Mahaksatrapa.  From 
all  this  it  seems  very  probable  that  these  princes  originally 
won  the  higher  title  for  themselves,  as  Rudradaman  boasts 
of  doing,  and  were  forced  to  take  the  lower  when   their 
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;jiower  suffered  a  tompornry  eclipse.  We  know  from  the 
r^nBCriptions  thut  Nuhapuoa  und  Riidrodumni]  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Andhras,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  tbat 
^bia  feud  was  carried  on,  according  to  the  ludian  fashion, 
^most  year  by  year  wilb  varyirij^  fortune.  The  title 
3tahakaatrBpa  njay  possibly  have  depended  on  tbia  fortune, 
^nd  may  perhaps  originally  liave  heen  attached  to  some 
3)urticuliir  province  wrested  from  the  Andhras.  This 
•iiggestion  is  put  forward  merely  as  possible,  and  as 
apparently  not  contradicted  by  anything  we  know. 

The  probable  Persian  character  of  the  earlier  naraea 
occurring  in  thia  dynasty  has  been  referred  to  above 
(p.  374).  Can  it  be  that  these  princes  are  to  be  identified 
-with  the  Pabiai-ai  of  the  inscriptions?  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
liave  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  decide  this  question; 
"but  indications  in  favour  of  the  identification  are  aa  follows ; 
(I)  The  work  comraeraomted  in  the  inscription  of  Rudra- 
daman  was  executed  by  the  "Fablava  minister  Suvi&lkha, 
the  son  of  Kulaipa"  (Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind. :  Eatkiaicad 
and  Kachh,  p.  130) ;  (2)  the  Andlira  king  Viisitiiiputa 
Fulumayi  boasts  that  he  "  humbled  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  KsatrivDB  ....  destroyed  the  Sakas,  Yiivunas, 
and  Pahlavos  ....  eniircly  destroyed  the  Ehakha- 
liita  race  ....  resti)red  the  fame  of  the  Satavahana 
race"  (id.,  Siiddhuit  Cave  Temples,  p.  109).  Some  sort  of 
explanation  can  be  given  of  all  the  other  names  here 
mentioned ;  and  thia  makes  it  not  improbable  that  the 
reiniiiuing  name,  Puhlavas,  is  hero  useil  to  designate  the 
Esatiapa  power,  with  which  the  Aiidbras  are  known  to  have 
been  sometimes  at  feud. 

In  the  reverse  typo  of  the  Ksutrapa  coiua,  the  alar  or 
rayed  bud  almost  invariably  appears  to  the  right  of  the 
ciiilifa  and  the  crescent  to  the  left,  On  the  available  coins  ' 
issued  by  Rudrasimhu  in  the  year  110,  iifter  the  diminution 
of  his  power  described  above,  this  order  is  reversed. 
Whether  this  fact  is  merely  curious,  or  whether  it  has  some 


'  Two  in  tte  B.M. :  CunBinelmin.  84.  5-T,  679 ;  iod  Bh..  91. 
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significance,  it  is  difficult  to  say.^  No  coins  bearing  the 
date  111  have  yet  been  published,  but  on  those  dated  112, 
while  Rudrasimha  still  bears  the  title  of  Esatrapa,  we  find 
a  reversion  to  the  usual  arrangement — ^star  to  right  and 
crescent  to  left. 

JTvADAMAN,  SON  OF  Damajada  (Bh.,  p.  649). 

[Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coins  119,  120.] 

The  Pandit's  statement  that  the  only  date  found  on  the 
coins  of  Jlvadaman  is  100,  needs  correction.  An  examination 
of  the  four  dated  specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  the  following  results : — 

(1)  Bh.,  18,  dated  Ixx.  Only  traces  of  the  100  figure 
are  now  visible ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  decimal 
and  a  unit  figure  were  not  also  intended. 

(2)  Bh.,  17,  dated  11a?.  The  decimal  figure  10  can  be 
restored  with  certainty.  The  tail  of  the  unit  figure  can  be 
seen,  so  that  it  must  have  been  undoubtedly  one  of  the  figures 
from  4  to  9.  As  Jivadainan's  predecessor  was  ruling  in  118, 
the  date  on  this  coin  may  be  restored  as  either  118  or  119. 

(3)  B/l,  20,  dated  119.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
this  date.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  has  been  double  struck, 
so  that  the  designation  Ddmajadasa  putrasa  appears  twice, 
while  the  name  Jtvadamasa  is  altogether  absent.  It  is  just 
])ossible,  therefore,  that  this  coin  may  belong  to  Satyadiiman, 
the  other  known  son  of  this  Diiniajada.  This  is,  however, 
extremely  improbable,  because  of  (1)  the  date,  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  kSatyadiiman's  coin-logend  is  in  pure  Sanskrit. 

(4)  Cunn.y  94,  5-7,  676,  dated  120.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  this  date. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  date 
100.  What  has  been  so  read  should  be  given  as  \xx.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dates  119  and  120  may  be  regarded 
as  certain. 

^  So  far  as  has  been  noticed,  only  one  other  instance  is  known,  on  a  coin  of 
Mk^.  Svanii  lliidra.sena,  son  of  Mks.  Svanii  Rudrailaman,  published  by  Newton 
in  the  Journ.  JJomb.  Br.  R.A,S.y  li)02,  p.  U,  tig.  9. 
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Sattadaman,  son  of  Damajada^ri. 
[Esatrapa:  ooiii  dated  Irx."] 

Obc   Traces  of  date  Ix.r,   aud   of  iuscriplioQ   in  Greek 

obaructers. 
Rev.  Rq;iio  [M<i]!tdksatra[pa']'i!/a  J}dmajadaiii!/a[h]  putratya 

Rdjiio  Kfatmpaii/n  Satyadamna^li]. 
Colonel  Biddulph.  "6,  wt.  29  grs.  ;    PI.  4. 

This  most  interesting  aod  important  coin  was  brought 
t«  me  by  Colonel  Biddulph  in  April  1897.  It  reveals  to 
us  a  member  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  no  other  record  has 
yet  come  to  light.  TJufortunutely,  there  are  traces  only 
of  the  hundred  figure  in  ihe  date  ou  his  coin,  and  we  arc, 
therefore,  unable  to  determine  bis  position  with  absoluie 
certainty.  There  ia  nothing  to  show  definitely  whether  he 
was  the  elder  or  the  younger  son  of  Diimajadasri,  und,  as 
will  be  seen  from  Colouel  Biddulph's  table  of  MaLiik^utrapiis 
and  Eaatrapas  (inf.,  p.  4U~|,  there  are  several  gups  in  the 
line  of  K^atrapas  which  might  quite  possibly  have  been 
iilled  by  him.  With  our  present  data,  the  easiest  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  to  bo  to  suppose  that  he  was  the 
j-ounger  son  of  Dainajadafirt,  and  that  be  was  Ksnirapa 
at  the  time  when  his  elder  brother  Jivadilman  was  JVIalia- 
ksatrapa,  i.e.  during  the  years  119  and  120.  This  position 
may  be  provisionally  assigned  to  him  lor  the  present;  but 
of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  Qiind  that  future  discoveries 
may  quite  possibly  sliow  that  he  was  Ksatrapa  at  some 
time  during  the  two  periods  103-110  and  113-118,  when 
his  uncle  Kudrasimha  reigned  an  Mahaknatrapn,  or  even 
earlier  still  during  the  reign  of  his  father  Damajadasri. 

Satyadix man's  coin-legend  furins  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  It  ia  written  in  Sanskrit,  whereas  all  the 
others  are  written  in  I'rakrit.  All  its  genitive  forma,  for 
instance,  are  quite  regular.  The  snndhi  in  Rajrio  Ksa°^ 
foUDd  also  in  inscriptions,  cf.  Hoernl^,  Ltd.  Ant.,  xii  (1883), 
p.  33 — is  the  only  point  in  which  it  at  nil  varies  from  tbe 
ordinarj  usage  of  Suniskrit. 
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BUDRASENA,   &ON   OF   RuDRASIMHA  {Bh.,  p.  652). 

[Kf^atrapa :    dated  coins   121;    Mahaksatrapa :    dated   in- 
scriptioQ  122  P,  dated  coins  125-144.] 

For  our  knowledge  that  Rudrasena  held  the  position  of 
Ki^iitrapa  we  are  again  indebted  to  Colonel  Biddulpb,  who 
iirnt  called  attention  to  the  following  coin  in  his  collection: — 

Obv,  Date  121 ;  remains  of  inscription  in  Greek  characters. 
Jlev,  It(\jho  Mahdkfatrapasa  Rudras\iyia»a  putraut  Rqfho 
Kfatrapasa  Mudrasenasa. 
Colonel  Biddulph.  -6,  wt.  32-5  grs. ;  PI.  5. 

There  are  now  two  other  specimens  in  the  British 
MuiMJum  on  which  Rudrasena  appears  as  Ksatrapa.  The 
liiiiii  of  one  of  these — Cunn.,  94,  5-7,  680 — seems  un- 
doubtedly to  be  121.  On  the  other— Bird,  54,  5-29,  18 — 
the  unit  figure  is  indistinct.  On  one  of  Bhagvanlal's  coins. 
No.  109,  the  date  is  apparently,  though  still  not  quite 
certainly,  122  ;  but  the  inscription  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
irnposKible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  coiu  of  Rudrasena  as 
Ksatrapa  or  Mahaksatrapa. 

It  may  be  inferred  irom  what  the  Pandit  says  about 
a  «tone  shib  bearing  an  inscription  of  Rudrasena  that  he 
was  i<'i;^ning  in  122  as  ^lahaksatrapa.  A  further  examina- 
tion ol*  this  inscription  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  two 
])()intH  on  whicli  more  precise  information  is  required  are — 
(I)  Is  the  date  undoubtedly  122  P  and  (2)  is  Rudrasena 
nn(h)ubt<Hlly  called  ^lahiiksatrnpa  ?  Regarding  this  inscrip- 
tion, Dr.  liurtr^^srt  most  kindly  wrote  to  me  as  follows:  — 
"The  Mnlnihiw  inscription  (I  think  the  J.R.A  S.  spelling 
is  wioiigj  was  eitlier  the  first  or  second  Ksatrapa  inscription 
1  i^'ot  a  copy  of — how  long  ago  I  cannot  remember;  but 
it  was  on  thin  calico — a  tracing  made  by  some  political 
or  polices  oillcer  who  had  como  across  it  in  Okhamandal. 
1  gave  the  tracing  to  General  Cunningham  in  1870  and 
linirci  no  more  of  it.     liut  before  leaving  Bombay  in  1889, 
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I  aaw  the  stone  in  the  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  ataira  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Library.  It  is  very  much  weather- 
worn, and  would  hardly  yield  an  estompage  or  any  other 
sort  of  copy :   the  rending  of   it  is  difficult,  as   the  large 

letters  have  got  worn  to  mere  irregular  depressions 

MulwSsar  is  ou  the  Gulf  of  Kachh,  W.N.W.  from  Dwarka, 
if  my  memory  serves  me."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
letters  are  still  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  some  scholar  who 
has  access  to  the  original  to  determine  the  date  and  title. 
It  is  important  to  verify  the  Pandit's  statements  aa  given 
in  the  Journal  fur  1890,  as  this  article  was  compiled  by  me 
from  his  rough  notes,  and  it  ia  quite  possible  that  I  may 
flometimea  have  been  mistaken  in  my  representation  of 
his  views, 

An  inBcription,  published  in  Bhdvnngnr  Inscrtplions,  p.  23, 
pi.  xix,  is  attributed  to  the  time  of  a  Mks.  Rudrasena,  and 
the  date  read  aa  232.  This  reading  is  certainly  not  correct. 
The  decimal  figure  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  UO.  The 
qoestion  remains  whether  the  hundreds'  Sgure  may  not 
possibly  be  100.  From  the  facsimile,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
not  a  very  good  one,  this  numeral  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
200 ;  but,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
short  line  attached  to  the  right,  which  appears  on  the 
facsimile,  may  well  be  due  either  to  a  flaw  in  (he  stone 
or  to  seme  imperfection  in  the  squeeze.  A  similar  line, 
undoubtedly  a  flaw,  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  several  other 
characters  in  this  inscription — e.g.  to  the  numeral  '20  in 
the  date.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  date 
222  for  another  Rudrasena  are  so  considerable,  that  on  the 
whole  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  correct  date 
of  this  inscription  is  122.  If  «o,  this  date  must  be  added 
to  our  list  of  Mahiiksatrapas. 

Colonel  Biddulph  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  Sir  E.  Olive 
Bayley,  in  his  article  "  On  the  Genealogy  of  Modern 
Numerals"  (J.R.A.S.,  1883,  p.  373),  assigns  a  date  122 
to  Rodrasena.  son  of  nudraaimha,  but  gives  no  information 
as  to  whether  he  bears  the  title  £satrapa  or  Mahaksatrnpu 
OD  the  coin  in  question. 
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The  coins  dated  125  are  still  the  earliest  on  which  Kudru- 
sena  is  known  with  certainty  to  appear  as  Mahaksatrapa. 
A  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  29,  has  the 
date  144  or  146.  The  dates  of  Sanghadaman  and  Damasena 
show  that  the  former  must  be  the  correct  reading. 

Sanghadaman,  son  of  Rudrasimha  {Bh,,  p.  652). 
[?  Ksatrapa  ;  Mahaksatrapa  :  dated  coin  144  ] 

According  to  Bhagvanlal,  "  on  a  coin  belonging  to  the 
Naeb  Dewan  of  Bhaunagar,  Sanghadaman  bears  the  title 
of  Ksatrapa."  Now,  curiously  enough,  the  inscription  on 
the  coins  of  Sanghadaman  is  very  liable,  in  the  case  of 
imperfect  specimens,  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Ksatrapa 
YaSodaman,  son  of  the  Mahaksatrapa  Rudrasimha,  who 
lived  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  A  minute  examination 
of  the  lettering  would,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  dispel  any  doubt 
as  to  the  correct  attribution,  even  if  the  syllables  composing 
Sangha-  or  Taio-  were  not  clear ;  but  only  those  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  these  coins  can  realize  how  very  easy 
it  is  to  confuse  the  two.  As  instances  in  point,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  we  originally  attributed  one  of  Colonel 
Biddulph's  specimens  to  a  Ksatrapa  Sanghadaman,  and  that 
a  similar  mistake  was  made  in  arrang-ing:  the  series  in  the 
British  Museum.  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  may  possibly  have 
fallen  into  a  similar  error.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof 
one  way  or  the  other,  it  will  be  safest  for  the  present  to  add 
a  note  of  interrogation  to  Saiighadaman*s  name  in  the  list 
of  Ksatrapas. 

No  query  need  be  added  to  the  date  144  as  the  reading 
of  the  coin  on  which  he  appears  as  Mahaksatrapa,  although, 
as  Bhagvanlal  remarks,  the  unit  figure  is  somewhat  indis- 
tinct. The  fact  is  that  traces  of  a  cross  line  show  that 
tlie  unit  figure  must  either  have  been  a  4  or  a  6.  The 
date  can  scarcely  have  been  146,  as  Damasena  began  his 
reign  as  Mahaksatrapa  in  145  (v.  inf.).  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  practically  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  unit  figure 
on  Sanghaduman's  coin  must  be  restored  as  a  4. 
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PrthivIsena,  son  of  Rudrasbna  {Bh,,  p.  653). 
[Ksatrapa :  dated  coins  144.] 

The  Pandit  believed  his  specimen  to  be  unique,  but 
Colonel  Biddulph  has  since  acquired  another  specimen. 

Obv.  Date  144 ;  portion  of  inscription  in  Oreek  characters. 
Sev.  Bqfno  Mahdk^atrapasa  Rudra[8ena8a  putrasa  Iid]jno 
K§atrapasa  PrthicUenasa. 

Colonel  Biddulph.  '55,  wt.  21*5  grs.  (much  worn) ;  PI.  6. 

Colonel  Biddulph  informs  me  that  he  received  from  the 
State  of  Junagadh  the  photograph  of  yet  another  specimen 
of  this  coinage.^ 

Damasena,  son  of  Rudrasimha  {Bh.f  p.  653). 
[Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coins  145-157.] 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
Pandit's  reading,  148,  as  the  earliest  date  appearing  on 
Damasena's  coins  should  be  corrected  to  145.  He  probably 
regarded  the  curve  to  the  right,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  figure  5,  as  a  fragment  of  the  usual  inscription  in  Greek 
characters.  On  careful  examination,  however,  this  curve 
is  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  other  part  of  the  numeral, 
and  the  whole  constitutes  a  5  of  quite  normal  character. 
The  limits  of  Damasena's  reign  as  given  by  the  coins 
should,  therefore,  be  corrected  as  above. 

DamajadasrT,  son  of  Rudrasena  (J5A.,  p.  654). 
[Ksatrapa  :  dated  coins  154,  155.] 

Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley  (J.II.A.S.,  1882,  p.  374)  gives  155 
as  the  date  of  one  of  his  coins  of  this  Ksatrapa.  As  he 
used  this  coin  for  the  form  of  the  figure  5  given  in  his 

>  '*  We  haye  a  specimen  in  this  Museum  in  fairly  good  presenration,  with 
inscription  as  figured  in  your  plate,  in  well -shaped  letters  ....  date 
14jf.'^    (Key.  H.  R.  Scott.) 
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pUte  of  numerals,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doabting 
i\ui  i5^>rrectness  of  his  reading.  This  date  should,  tberefore, 
bo  ttilded  to  the  one  previously  known. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that,  on  incomplete  or 
badly  preserved  specimens,  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
confusion  between  this  Esatrapa  Damajada^ri,  son  of  the 
MahitkNatrupa  Rudrasena,  and  the  Mahaksatrapa  Dama- 
}iulfiArlf  son  of  the  Mahaksatrapa  Damasena,  who  ruled 
Inter  (v.  inf.,  p.  889).  Our  Esatrapa  has  accordingly,  in 
(fOiiNiu|iience  of  this  confusion,  been  supposed  to  have  reigned 
also  lis  tt  Mahaksatrapa.  There  is,  however,  as  yet  no  really 
g(Hifl  Npocimen  to  prove  this.  The  probability  is  that  he 
<l<mN  not  occur  as  a  Mahaksatrapa  on  the  coinage. 


LSVARADATTA    (BL,  p.  656). 

Muhuksatrapa:  dated  coins  'first'  and  'second'  year.] 

'i'hat  this  monarch  belonged  to  the  Abhira  tribe,  as 
<o!ijii(!tured  by  Bhaf^vanlill,  is  extremely  probable.  The 
riiUMOfl  which  led  to  liis  intrusion  into  this  dynasty  are  still 
an  mysterious  as  ever.  All  tliat  is  certain  is  that  the  period 
liitlierto  assigned  to  him  can  now  no  longer  be  supported. 
As  will  bo  seen  from  our  discussion  of  the  coins  of 
Damajadasri,  son  of  Damasena  (inf.,  p.  300),  the  gap  which 
was  formerly  su])pos(Kl  to  exist  between  the  reigns  of  the 
Mahiiksatrapas  Vijayasena  and  Damajada^rl — from  171  to 
176 — has  been  sliown  by  newly-discovered  coin-dates  not  to 
oxi8t.     Isvaradatta  can,  tlierefore,  no  longer  find  a  place  here. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  directly  from  his  coins  is  that 
ho  reigned  as  ^MaliJiksatrapa  for  two  years.  The  reverse 
inscriptions  are  dated  in  words  either  as  *Mn  the  first  year" 
or  *'  in  the  second  year '' ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  discovery  of  more  complete  specimens  will  show  that 
tlicHc;  dalcvs  are  rep(*ated  in  numerals  in  the  usual  place 
on  the  ()l)V(>rs(».  'I\vo  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Bh. 
(!oll.,  NoH.  708  and  4(5,  seem  to  show  distinct  traces  of 
I  111*  DumcM-als  —  and  Z  respectively. 
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Prom  n  glance  at  the  (lat«d  list  of  Maliaksatrapas  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  there  are  several  gaps  in  the  chronologv  na 
ut  present  fixed  by  the  colaa  niid  iiiBcriptions.  It  reniuins 
to  ascerloia  what  evidence  tliere  is  in  favour  of  any  one 
of  these  possible  dates  for  T^vuradatl  a. 

At  first  sight  the  most  tempting  view  is  (hat  (he 
degradation  in  rank  of  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Rudradaman, 
during  the  period  from  the  year  110  to  the  year  112  was 
due  to  the  rise  of  this  Mahitkfiatrnpa  ;  but,  as  frill  be  seen, 
this  view  cannot  be  maintained.  Other  gaps  which  miglit 
possibly  have  been  partly  filled  by  Isvaradatta's  reign  are 
between  Jivadaman,  son  of  Damujada,  and  Rudrasena,  sort 
of  Rudrasimha— 120  to  135  ; '  and  between  Damaseiia,  son 
of  Rudrasimba,  and  his  son  Yariodiiman — 157  to  Ifil.  The 
g«pB  which  occur  afier  the  decline  in  the  style  of  the 
coinage  which  sets  in  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Vijayasena  (v.  inf.,  p.  389)  need  not  be  consideied,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  coins  of  ISvaradatta  ebow  no  signs 
of  this  decline,  and  are,  therefore,  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Vijayasena  (1(}2?-172?). 

The  evidence  derived  from  oonaideratious  of  portraiture 
and  epigraphy  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  treatment  of  the  eye  on  ihe  coins  of  Tsvaradatln 
is  such  as  we  have  seen  to  prevail  during  the  period  from 
nbout  the  year  127  in  the  reign  of  Rudrasena,  son  of  Rudru- 
simba,  as  Mabak^atrapa,  to  about  the  year  170  in  the  reign, 
of  Vijayasena,  son  of  DUmBBena  (v.  sup.,  p.  367,  fig.  3). 

(2)  Dhagvauliil  supposed  {Bh.,  p.  656)  ihut  the  bust  on 
the  obverse  of  Isvaradatta's  coins  was  imitated  sometimes 
from  that  of  Virndiiman  (Kaatrapa,  156-ltiU),  and  sometiniea 
from  that  of  Vijayasena  (Ksatrapa  and  Mahaksatrapa,  160- 
172  P).  Newton  also  notices  the  general  resemblance  iu 
portraiture  and  epigraphy  betiveen  the  coins  of  Uvaradalta 
and  Vijayasena — "  The  coins  of  I^vara  Datta  bear  a  striking 
Tfisemblaiice  to  those  of  Vijaya  Sah  (r.  Vijayasena) ;  some 
apparent  difierencea  in  the  character  of  the  legends  being 
BCcoDOted  for  by  the  oircumsrauoe  that  on  Isvara  Dalta'a 
>  It  !•  attrnurly  dnublfnl,  hnwerer,  nhctlior  luuli  a  giji'iiiiilB  (v,  aup.,  p,  3M0), 

J.K.A.I1.  189D.  '25 
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toina  tlie  diffiuulty  is  to  extend  tLe  legend  over  the  space 
allotted  to  it ;  but  on  Vijaya  Suh's  to  compress  it  within 
that  epece.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reigna  of  the  two 
kings  were  not  separated  by  any  long  inlerval."  ' 

The  degree  of  reat^mhlunce  between  the  different  portraits 
of  these  three— or  four,  if  we  add  another  ruler  of  the 
period,  Ya  Sod  am  an  (Esatrapa,  IGO  ;  Mahaksatrapa,  161) — 
ia  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.  What 
remains  certain  ia  that  these  four  portraits  bave  iu  commoti 
a  likeness,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  rulers 
whom  we  know  lo  have  been  earlier  or  later  iu  date. 

(3)  In  judging  of  the  date  of  Ksatrapa  coins  from  their 
epigraphy,  three  characters — ksi,  pa,  and  /la — are  especially 
serviceable  for  coinparisou,  both  because  their  different 
changes  in  form  can  be  dated  with  a  lair  amount  of 
accuracy,  and  because  they  all  appear  on  every  complete 
specimen.  The  change  from  one  form  of  /ii  to  the  other — 
from  tr  to  h — comes  in  very  early,*  and  does  not  concern 
us  here. 

The  form  of  ija  occurring  on  ISvaradatta's  coins  is  ^ 
with  a  very  distinct  sharp  curve  at  the  bottom.  This  form 
seems  to  come  into  use  during  the  reign  of  Rudrasena,  son 
of  Rudrasimha,  but  probably  not  until  after  the  year  ISO- 
it  does  not  occur  on  bis  coins  as  Ksatrapa  (121)  and 
apparently  not  on  the  earlier  coins  (125-130)  struck  by 
him  as  Mahuksatrapa.  It  is  very  distinct  on  tbe  coins 
of  Prtbivisena  (144),  Damasena  (145-157),  YiradSman 
(Ksatrapa.  156-160),  and  Vijayaaena  (160-I72P).  After 
tbis  date  the  curve  tends  to  become  more  rounded,  but  tbe 
sharp  curve  does  not  disappear  entirely  until  after  the  reign 
of  Bbartrdaman  (23'3v-214).  The  evidence  of  this  letter, 
therefore,  only  helps  us  to  determine  the  earliest  possible 
limit  for  Idvaradatta's  reign.  He  can  scarcely  bave  come 
between  Jivadiiman  and  Rudrasena,  even  if  they  were 
separated  by  an  interval  (120-125). 

'  Joum.  Semt.  Sr.  K.J.S.,  1862,  p.  S. 

■  Genn-Hllj  after  the  time  of  CHftHDB ;  bnt  the  eirlier  form  still  appMn 
occuioullj  on  coins  of  ■  later  dst«  (ini.,  p.  387]. 
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The  letter  pa  on  I^varadalta's  coins  is  distiootly  rounded 
at  the  bottom,  like  a  capital  U ;  at  a  later  period  it  becomes 
quite  angular,  like  a  Y  ;  and  it  is  possible  on  the  coinage  to 
trace  ibe  trunsition  between  the  two  Torms.  There  seema  to 
be  no  instance  of  the  pointed  form  before  about  the  year  159. 
On  Ihe  coins  of  Viradurnan  {Ksatrapa,  156-160)  the  rounded 
form  is  by  far  the  more  common,  and  wherever  the  date  can 
be  read  it  seems  to  be  either  159  or  160  on  the  specimens 
on  vbich  the  pointed  form  appears.  YaSodiimau's  coins 
(160  and  161)  have  both,  and  so  have  the  earlier  coins  of 
Vijayiuena ;  but  the  'rounded'  form  at  this  period  so 
nenrly  approaches  the  angular  tbat  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  tbem.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  about  the  very  definilely  rounded  form  which 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  lavarAdutla.  It  almost  certainly 
signifies  that  bis  date  is  before  tbe  yeur  160. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  evidence  derived  from 
broad  fealures  of  resemblance  and  from  tninute  details  of 
portraiture  and  epigraphy  alike  points  to  the  same  conclusion 
— that  the  most  probable  poaition  of  Isvaradatta  is  between 
Damasena  and  YaSodarnan  (1 57-161),  and  tbat  he  was 
Mahiiksatrapa  white  Viradaman  was  Ksatrapa, 


TTraiiaman,  BON  OF  Dauasbna  {B/i.,  p.  654). 
[Ksatrapa:  dated  coins  156-160.] 

Here  again  a  revision  of  the  readings  of  specimens 
previously  known  necessitates  a  considerable  change  in  the 
chronology.  The  coin,  of  which  BhagvanJal  read  the  date 
doubtfully  as  176,  is  unquestionably  dated  1-56.  The  limits 
of  Viradaman 's  career  as  Ksatrapa  are,  therefore,  according 
to  tbc  coins,  156  and  160.  This  emendation  simplifies 
tnatters  greatly.  The  suggested  dute  176,  which  can  now 
no  longer  be  upheld,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  difficulty. 
Since  both  Yasodiimaa  and  Yijayasena  appear  aa  Ksatrapas 
in  tbe  year  160,  we  were  driven  to  the  supposition  either 
that   Virudaioan,   after   being    dt-poaed,    had    regained   his 
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jXMitiuQ,  or  Gl«e  that  there  were  two  or  more  Ksatrapas 
r'^ifpting  at  the  same  lime  {Bb.,  p.  6&5).  To  the  same 
•ourc«  we  may  trace  the  aaeutnption  {Bh.,  p.  657),  that 
while  the  interloper  ISvaradatta  had  usurped  the  poaitioa 
of  MahukHatrapa,  "  the  Emtrapa  Viradaraan  remained  un- 
tDoIes(«d  all  ihroiipli  this  period  (i.e.  171,  172),  as  testified 
by  the  dates  on  his  coins."  Apart  from  this  conjectural 
duto,  the  coins  testify  tg  notiiing  of  the  kind. 

Ta^ouaman,  son  of  Damasema  {Bh.,  p.  655). 
[K^atrapa:  dutod  coins  ICO;  Mahakgatrapa :  dated  coins  161.] 

The  Pa:pilit's  account  requires  slight  correction.  There 
arc  eight  coins  of  this  YaSodiiman  in  hia  collection — five  sa 
K^atrapa  and  three  as  Mahiiksatrapa. 


YUATASSNA,  SON  OP  Dahase»a  {Bh.,  p.  6S5). 

[Ksatrapa:     dated   coins    160;    MuLiiksatrnpa :    dated  coins 

162?,  163-171,  172P] 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  hypothesis  that  "Yiradaman, 
Yatodiiman,  and  Yijayasena,  sons  of  Damasena,  were  all 
Ksatrapas — probably  governors  of  provinces — at  the  same 
time,"  is  now  no  longer  necessary.  They  all  strike  coins 
as  Esatrapas  in  the  same  year,  160,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  did  not  bold  that  o£Sce 
successively. 

Bhagvanlal  gives  the  dates  as — Ksatrapa,  160-162; 
Mahiiksatrapa,  163-171.  But  there  is  some  doubt  on  the 
subject.  On  the  coins  available  for  examination,  the  only 
oortain  date  borne  by  coins  struck  by  Yijayasena  as  Ksatrapa 
is  160.  The  dates  161  and  162  are  merely  possible  on 
same  incomplete  specimens.  On  the  other  hand,  a  coin 
struck  by  Yijayasena  as  Mahaksatrapa  has  the  remains  of 
tk  dat«  which  can  scarcely  have  been  163,  but  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  162.  It  is  the  custom  in  Yijayasena'a 
time  to  arrange  tfas  thrae  short  strokes,  which  represent 
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the  numeral  3,  in  a  vertical  line,  thus  E;  and  the 
numerous  good  specimens  with  the  date  163  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  space  usually  occupied  by  these  strokes. 
On  the  coin  in  question  there  seems  not  to  be  space  enough 
for  all  three,  but  there  is  certainly  sufBcient  to  admit  of 
the  two  lower  ones,  if  the  date  had  been  163.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  probably  not  sufficient  space  to  show 
the  upper  of  the  two  strokes  which  would  have  denoted 
2,  Z;  while  the  stroke  still  visible  seems  to  be  too  low 
down  to  have  been  intended  for  1,  the  stroke  for  which 
seems  regularly  to  occupy  the  midway  position.  It  is  not 
improbable,  then,  that  this  coin  affords  us  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Yijayasena  was  reigning  as  Mahaksatrapa  in  the 
year  162. 

For  similar  reasons  it  is  probable  that  the  date  172  shoidd 
be  restored  on  another  coin,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  206. 

The  Pandit  remarks  that  "  all  the  years  from  160  to  171 
inclusive  are  represented  with  the  single  exception  of  169." 
If  the  view  propounded  above  (p.  363)  as  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  8  and  9,  is  to  be  accepted,  viz.,  that  ^  =  8, 
and  }  =  9,  we  may  say  that,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  161,  every  year  between  these  two  limits  seems  to  be 
represented. 

So  far  as  concerns  workmanship  and  distinctness  in  the 
representation  of  inscriptions  and  dates,  the  coins  of  Vijaya- 
Bena  are  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  whole  series.  But 
already  in  his  reign,  about  the  year  167  or  168,  we  note 
the  beginning  of  a  gradual  degeneration  in  style,  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 


DamajadasrT,   son   of   Damasena  (S//.,  p.  658). 
[Mahaksatrapa :    dated  coins  172  (or  3  ?)-176.] 

On  the  chronology  of  this  Mahaksatrapa,  some  additional 
light  has  been  thrown  by  General  Cunningham's  coins. 
Bhagvanlal  only  reads  one  date,  176,  on  his  coins,  and  this 
remains   the   extreme   limit   assignable   to   his   reign  from 
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ttltaOTiee.  But  the  new  coins  aDdoubtedlj  prove  that  ite 
fif*  hagjui  iarli«r  than  hu  been  hitherto  supposed.  Tha 
iaU  fm  CttDD.,  Hi,  S-7,  702,  ia  oertaiuly  to  be  restored  as 
mUmt  172  or  173.  Ilere  again,  aa  in  the  precisely  similar 
CMi  af  •  coin  of  Yijaya^eDa  diwuwed  above,  the  balanca 
at  probability  is  in  favour  of  172 — the  aolitarr  stroke  visibJe 
ttntM  to  be  too  low  down  to  be  intended  for  1,  and  tho 
»fH*»  «bov«  it  too  great  to  admit  of  iu  being  the  loweat 
•(n)lu  of  ■  .^, 

With  rej^rd  to  other  dates  of  this  DamajadsM — 175 
U  MKaia  on  fivo  of  General  Cunningham's  coins,  and  174 
J«  pOMible  as  an  altoraative  to  17(j  on  one  of  Pandit 
Ulingviinlal'a  own  specimens,  No.  365. 

'Dm  probability,  therefore,  ia  that  this  Mahaksatrapa 
IHimajiullUiri,  sun  of  the  Mahiiksatrapa  Damasena,  began  his 
ttriffa  aa  early  as  the  year  172 ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bis 
ftrwlwoiWfr  and  brotber  Vijayasena  was  reigning  in  171. 
The  I'ai^^it  had  supposed  an  interval  of  five  years  (171-17ti) 
^  to  tiBTO  elapsed  between  these  two  reigns,  and  this  was  the 
(iliii-f  rotiMiin  for  jihiciiig  llio  usurper  ISvaradatta  here  (B/i., 
|l,  flCft).'  Another  reason  was  derived  from  considerations 
of  style  and  fabric.  The  Pandit  saw  a  great  difference  ia 
tliuso  respects  between  the  coins  of  the  two  reigns;  and 
it  iriuNt  be  confessed  that  the  contrast  between  the  best 
uoiiis  of  Vijayasena  and  the  ordinary  coins  of  Damajadadri 
is  •iililoiontly  striking.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  process 
ut  (luti^nnration  had  already  begun  during  Vijayasena's 
riti^ii,  and  the  difference  in  point  of  art  between  his  later 
oolni  and  tbuso  of  his  successor  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
apprwiiublo. 

't'hn  (piuition  of  the  probable  position  of  Ifivaradatts  is 
diiotissud  elsewhere  (p.  384). 


>  Tlin  llsT,  II.  It.  Srutt  up :  "  We  hare  «  coiD  of  Dimuani'i  son  Dima- 
Jmtivlrl  wlitnh  «p|HMn  to  bs  d«l«(l  ITS,  id  which  cue  the  gap  mentionad  by  tha 
I'lVif'i  would  ba  tllloJ  up  tod  ao  nwm  left  for  IJTsnuUtta  bctwsan  Tijajuana 
uiii  thk  king." 


I 
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BUDRASBNA,     SON     OF     ViRADAMAN    (J5A.,    p.    668). 

[Mabaksatrapa :  dated  coins  17aj  (6-9) — 194.] 

Both  of  the  limits  of  this  reign  (180-190)  as  given  by 
Bhagvanlal  must  be  corrected  in  accordance  with  coins  in 
the  collection  of  Colonel  Biddulph. 

Obv.  Date,  17[a:]. 

JRev.  JUdJmh  Kfatrapaaa  Viraddmaputrasa  Rdjho  Ma\hd']- 
kfairapasa  Itudra[^sena8a]. 

Colonel  Biddulph.  '65,  wt.  28-5  grs. ;  PI.  7. 

Obv.  Date,  194 ;  traces  of  inscription  in  Greek  characters. 
Rev.  Rqjnah  Ksairapasa  Viraddmaputraaa  Rdjho  [-ITa^d]- 
ksatrapaaa  Rudra[Be]na8a. 

Colonel  Biddulph.  '55,  wt.  32  grs. ;   PI.  8. 

As  Rudrasena's  predecessor  Damajadadrl  was  reigning 
in  176,  the  date  of  the  former  of  the  two  coins  here 
described  must  be  between  176  and  179.  Another  of 
Colonel  Biddulph's  specimens  affords  the  date  19a;,  probably 
=  191. 

According  to  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott,  there  is  a  coin  of 
Ylradaman  in  the  Rajkot  Museum  dated  196  (or  194)  and 
another  192.  If  the  date  196  can  be  proved,  it  will,  of 
course,  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  reign  by  two  years ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  6  and  4  are  very  easily 
mistaken  on  these  coins. 

ViSVASIMHA,    SON   OF   RuDRASENA  (5A.,  p.  658). 

[Ksatrapa :  dated  coins  19a;,  199,  200, 2\xx]  ;  Mabaksatrapa  : 

no  legible  dates.] 

The  dates  on  the  coins  of  this  prince  and  his  brother 
Bhartrdaman  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Bhagvanlal 
gives  the  limits  of  YiSvasimha's  dated  coinage  as  198  and 
203.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  unit  figure,  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  seen  on  many  specimens,  may  have  been 
an  8 ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  certain  unit  of  all 
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the  coins  dated  \9x  h  undoubtedly  a  9.  The  Pagdit'a 
reading  is  perhaps  due  to  the  cuDruaion  which  has  so  often 
been  made  between  these  two  numerals  (v.  sup.,  p.  363). 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  think  that  hia  reading  20-J 
Clin  be  absolutely  proved  for  any  of  hia  speoiinens  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  are  numerous  speoimena  in  which 
the  figure  200  is  probably  followed  by  another,  but  what 
that  other  is,  ia  quite  uncertain. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Yi.'^vasiraha  also  reigned 
as  Mahaksatrapa  ia  again  the  result  uf  (Jolonel  Biddulph'9 
investigations.  He  pesfoases  four  Bpecimens  on  which 
ViSvasimha  bears  this  title — in  the  case  of  three  of  them 
quite  certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  moet  probably. 


L 


Obv.  Date  illegible. 

Sev.  RajTto  Mah&ksntrapfisa  Budrasennputrasa  Eajno  Maha 
k^atrapasa  ViScanlhasa. 
Colonel  Biddulph.  -55,  wt.  31  grs.;   PI.  9. 


The  British  Museum  also  possesses  two  specimens — one 
(Bh.,  502)  quite  certain,  and  the  other  (Bh.,  468)  more  or 
less  doubtful.  Unfortunately  not  one  of  these  coins  has 
a  legible  date. 

As  has  been  already  remarked  (p.  375)  -simfia  regularly 
appears  as  -si/ia  on  the  coins.  It  may  be  added  that  moat 
frequently  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  I  of  Viiva- 
and  the  i  of  -stha.  On  the  greater  number  of  specimens 
(cf.  Bh.,  Nos.  54,  461,  481,  498,  501)  the  name  appears 
as  VHea»iha ;  but  the  proper  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
between  the  two  vowels  (e.g.  on  Bh.,  No.  515). 

The  coin,  dated  198  {rede  199),  to  which  the  Pandit 
refers  as  reading  Bajnah  Kjalrapasa  (sic)  Rttdrmenaputrasa, 
etc.,  is  probably  his  specimen,  No.  53.  It  would  indeed 
be  remarkable  if  this  reading  could  be  proved.  Budrasena, 
as  we  know  from  his  own  coins,  was  certainly  Mahaksatrapa 
from  17^  to  194,  and  it  would  be  passing  strange  to  find 
his  son  describing  him  afterwards,  in  199,  as  a  Esatrapa. 
The  reading  cannot,  however,  be  supported ;  and  it  is  quite 
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^L^y  to  explain  how  the  Pandit  fell  into  this  mistake.     The 

^^tters  Mahd'  certainly  do   not  appear  on  the  coin,  since, 

^^^  consequence  of  the  manner  of  striking,  only  portions  of 

^Viose  letters  can  be  seen  which  reach   beneath  the  line. 

There  is,  however,  ample  space  for  them,  and  there  is  no 

Teason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  reading  is  Rdjno  Mahd- 

^'sairapasa.     On  the  coins  of  Vi^vasimha  the  correct  sandhi 

is    preserved    in    the    writing    of    his    own    title   Rq/nah 

Ksairapasa;    and   the  Pandit   was    probably   confirmed  in 

his  reading  by  two  of  the  cluster  of  dots  which  occur  on 

this  portion  of    the    coin,    and    might   easily  be   mistaken 

for  the  visarga  (A). 

Hitherto,  some  doubt  has  been  possible  as  to  the  order 
of  succession  of  YiiSvasimha  and  his  brother  Bhartrdaman. 
Indeed,  it  has  seemed  most  probable  that  Bhartrdaman  was 
the  earlier.  But  the  dates,  incomplete  as  they  are,  seem 
to  prove,  so  far  as  they  can  be  certainly  deciphered,  that 
the  opposite  was  the  case.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
order  is  supported,  in  a  very  curious  and  interestingjmanner, 
by  an  argument  derived  from  the  treatment  of  the  eye  in 
the  portraiture  of  Ksatrapa  coins  (v.  sup.,  p.  367). 

Bhartrdaman,  son  of  Rudrasena  {Bh.y  p.  658). 

[Ksatrapa:    dated  coins  2{xx)\    Mahaksatrapa :    dated  coins 

2{xx),  5^03-214.] 

Bhartrdaman  was  known  only  as  a  Mahaksatrapa  until 
Colonel  Biddulph  obtained  the  following  coin  on  which  he 
.appears  as  Ksatrapa. 

Ohv.  Date  illegible. 

Rev,  Rdjho  [^Mahdksatrapasa]  Rudra[8ena]putrasa  Rdjnah 
Ksairapasa  Bhartrddmnah, 
Colonel  Biddulph.  '55,  wt.  27*5  grs. ;   PI.  10. 

I  subsequently  went  over  all  the  numerous  specimens  of 
Bhartrdaman's  coinage  in  the  British  Museum,  and  found 
several  on  which  he  appears  as  Ksatrapa — e.g.,  Eden,  63,  3-1, 
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309;  India  Office  Coll.,  No.  937;  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  4-59— and 
others  on  which  the  same  reaHing  ia  moat  probably  to  be 
restored— e.g.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  401. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott  saya :  "  We  have  three  coinB  of 
Bburtrdaman'e  atylmg  him  Ksatrapa ;  one  of  these  haa  date 
apparently  304."  This  suggested  reading  must,  surely,  bs 
incorrect,  aa  Bharlrduman  appears  aa  Maliaksatrapa  on 
a  coin — Bh.  Coll.,  No.  441 — of  which  the  date  seems  to 
be  without  doubt  203.  But  if  it  can  be  proved,  it  st^arto  ' 
B  problem,  the  eolution  of  wbicb  is  not  apparent.  He  alao  I 
mentious  a  coin  of  Bhurtrdaman  aa  Mahaksatrapa,  on  which. 
the  date  "appears  to  be  320,  but  ia  not  very  clear."  This 
is  much  more  probable,  hut  this  date  must  remain  very 
doubtful  until  a  better  specimen  is  found. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  prince,  there  has  beea 
a  division  of  opinion  among  echolurs.  Newton  and  Thomas 
read  the  name  as  Atri;  the  reading  Bhartr  is  that  of  j 
Frinsep,  Steveneou,  and  BhngviTnliil.'  There  are  two  points  J 
to  bo  decided — (1)  Is  the  first  al-sara  ^  or  J^P  (2)  Is  the 
second  f^  or  A?  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  muat  be 
admitted  that  very  often  on  these  coins  the  character  looks 
quite  aa  much  like  a  aa  Ma,  but  there  are  instances  (e.g., 
on  two  coins  of  Bhartrdainan's  son  Vi^vasena  in  the  British 
Mnaeum — Steuart,  53,  4-5,  56  and  61)  of  what  aeems  to 
be  an  undoubted  b/ia  of  the  ordinary  form ;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  there  ia  no  doubt  on  most  specimena  as  to 
the  reading  rtr  (often  with  the  superacript  r,  but  aometimeg 
without)  as  opposed  to  iri.  If,  then,  the  possibility  of 
B  doubt  be  admitted  as  to  the  initial  character,  the  second 
is  surely  sufficient  of  itself  to  decide  the  question,  ^(ri 
^if^  can  surely  never  have  been  written  Arir  ^j^.  The 
probability,  therefore,  ia  in  favour  of  the  name  Bkartf 
generally  written  with  a  somewhat  abnormal  initial  b/ta. 

Some    specimens    of    Bhartrdaman's    coinage,    both    as 
£satrapa  and  as  Mahaksatrapa,  have  traces  of  the  hundreds' 

■  CI.  Thomoi,  J.B.A.S.,  IBSO,  p.  IB. 
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figure  (200)  of  a  date ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  seems  probable 
that  there  was  nothing  following  this.  But  as  this  is  not 
quite  certain,  it  will  be  best  to  write  this  date  as  2{xx). 


PSlMHASRNA,  SON   OF  RuDRA^SENA   {Bh.,  p.  659). 

The  evidence  on  which  this  Mahaksatrapa  is  admitted  into 
the  dynasty  is  so  extremely  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  not  be  safest  to  omit  him  altogether.  At 
aU  events,  if  he  is  provisionally  retained  in  the  list,  his 
name  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  note  of  interro- 
gation, and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
existence  depends  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  coin,  the 
reading  of  which  is  most  uncertain. 

The  Pandit  admits  that  'Hhe  style  of  his  coin  differs 
considerably  from  those  immediately  preceding"  {Bh,, 
p.  659).  This  fact  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  attribution  proposed.  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
lettering  is  also  different.  Both  style  and  lettering  belong, 
in  fact,  to  an  earlier  period,  when  the  rounded  pa  U  had 
not  as  yet  given  place  to  the  pointed  V  (cf.  the  inscriptions 
as  given  in  my  lithographed  plate  attached  to  the  Pandit's 
article). 

Let  us  now  examine  the  legend  of  this  coin.  The 
Pandit's  reading  is — 

jRqfno  Mahdksatrapasa  Budrasenasa  putrasa  Bdjno  Mahd- 
ksatrapasa  Simhasenasa. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  of  the  father  is  more 
probably  spelt  -sahasa,  i.e.  -sihasa,  or  -simhasa  (v.  the 
lithographed  plate  referred  to  above) ;  and,  secondly,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  Mahaksatrapa  himself  is  altogether 
doubtful.  The  first  two  aksaras  are  quite  uncertain;  the 
last  three  are  probably  -simhasa  or  -sennsa. 

From  these  considerations — the  form  of  the  letter  pa,  the 
name  of  the  father,  and  the  termination  of  his  own  name — 
it  follows  that  we  have  here  the  coin  of  some  Mahaksatrapa, 
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who  was  the  son  of  Rudrasimlia,  son  of  Rudraduman  (v.  sup., 
p.  375),  and  whose  name  ended  in  -sim/ia  or  -aena. 

We  know  the  following  as  sons  of  Rudraaiipha— Rudra- 
sena,  Sangliadaman,  and  Damaaena.  -The  second  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  here;  and  tUe  corrupted  letters  tau  scarcely 
have  been  intended  to  represent  any  a/isaras  reaching  below 
the  line  such  as  the  Ru  and  lira  of  the  first.  The  last  ia 
just  possible;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  beautifully 
nent  letters  of  Daniasena's  ordinary  coinage  offer  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  straggling  characters  on  this  specimen.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  consittta  not  in  form  but  in  the  degree 
of  finish.  They  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  same  period. 
Either,  then,  this  is  a,  coin  unusually  badly  struck  of 
Dumuseuu,  or  it  belongs  to  same  other  sou  of  Rudrasitnha. 

Vi^vASENA,  (SON  OF  Bhartrdauan  (Bh.,  p.  659). 
[Ksatrapa:  dated  coins  216-225.] 

The  limits  of  date,  as  given  by  Bbagvaulal,  were  216  and 
223.  There  are,  however,  two  eoina  in  the  British  Museum 
- — Steiiort,  b'A,  ■J-S,  56,  aud  one  Jrom  I'riusep — which  read 
quite  clearly  225. 

Ite  Rev.  H.  R,  Scott  mentions  two  coins  of  Vifivasena 
in  the  Rajkot  Museum  with  probable  dates  224  and  226. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  specimens  will  be  found  to 
place  the  latter  date  beyond  suspicion. 

BuDBASiHHA,  SON  OF  Svami  JTvadaman  {Bfi.,  p.  660). 
[Esatrapa :  dated  coins  22;r-231,  233  (P).] 

The  limits  hitherto  accepted  are  231  and  240,  but  ai 
esaminatioD  of  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  an 
those  in  Colonel  Biddulph's  cabinet  shows  that  there  ai 
undoubted  iusliinces  of  a  date  22^.'  The  traces  of  t! 
unit  figure  are   invariably   those  of  one  extending  bel< 

of  tbe  coins  in  the  fiu 
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the  line,  i.e.  from  4  to  9 ;  and,  as  we  know  that  Vifivasena 
waa  Ksatrapa  in  225,  our  choice  here  is  limited  to  those 
between  5  and  9. 

Obv,  Date,  22j?  (5-9) ;  traces  of  Greek  inscription. 
Mev,  Scdmi  J[i\vaddmaputrasa  Rdjnah  Ksatrapaaa  Rudra-* 
simhasa : 

Colonel  Biddulph.  -55,  wt.  325  grs. ;  PL  11. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  two  dots  :  so  generally 
found  at  the  end  of  this  coin-legend  are  a  misplaced  visarga^ 
or  simply  intended  as  a  stop. 

The  revival  of  the  older  form  of  the  letter  ha  Ir  on  some 
of  these  coins  is  interesting.  It  is  also  important,  as  at 
this  period  the  two  characters  for  ha  and  na  have  become 
so  very  similar,  that,  without  its  evidence,  we  might  have 
been  in  some  doubt  whether  to  read  the  name  of  this 
Ksatrapa  as  Rudrasimha  or  Rudrasena. 

Bhagvanlal  gives  the  latter  limit  of  date  as  240,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  had  good  reasons  for 
this.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  from  the  coins  now 
available  to  us,  we  can  be  certain  neither  of  this  reading 
nor  of  the  reading  234  also  given.  The  latest  probable 
date  on  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  is  233,  and 
the  latest  certain  date  231. 

Yasodaman,   son   of  Rudrasimha  {Bh,,  p.  660). 
[Ksatrapa  :  dated  coins  240-249.] 

Quite  a  number  of  new  dates  have  been  discovered  on 
^oins  of  this  Ksatrapa,  since  Bhagvanlal  wrote.  Colonel 
^iddulph's  collection  supplies  the  dates  242,  244,  and 
^46?;  and  the  British  Museum  the  dates  243  (Cunn.  Coll., 
a4,  5-7,  731)  and  249  (Bird,  54,  5-29,  15).  The  description 
of  the  last  mentioned  is  as  follows : — 

Ohv.  Date,  249. 

Rev.  i?d/wfl[A]    Ksairapasa  Rudra8[i'\haputra8a   Rdjna[^h^ 
Ksatrapasa  Yaioddmna\h'\. 
B.M.,  Bird.  55,  wt.  3 15  grs. ;  PL  12. 
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Bddraseka,  som  op  Ecdradaman  {Bh.,  p.  661). 
[Mahaksatrapa  :  dated  coioB  270-298.  300  (?).] 

Colonel  Biddulph  points  out  to  me  that  Sir  E.  CliTe 
Bayley '  reads  the  date  of  one  of  bis  coins  as  300.  There 
is  little  reason  t^o  doubt  this,  and  we  shall  be  justified  in 
regarding  the  reading  as  probably  correct  until  it  can  be 
definitely  proved. 

No  ooiua  have  yet  been  found  of  Rudrasena'e  father,  the 
Mahaksatrapa  Kudradaman.  His  reign  must  have  filled 
fionie  part  of  the  great  gap  which  is  now  left  in  our  list  of 
Mahiiksatrapaa  between  the  years  214  and  270 — the  latest 
of  BUartrdaman  and  tlie  earliest  of  Budrasena;  but  as  yet 
we  can  give  no  certain  answer  to  the  questions  how  he  came 
into  this  dynasty  and  what  relation  be  bore  to  hia  prede- 
cessors. The  dotted  line  in  Colonel  Biddulph's  genealogical 
table  (p.  406)  denotes  that  the  position  there  assigned 
to  him  as  a  son  of  Sviimi  Jivadaman  is  purely  conjectural, 
and  remains  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  subsequent 
discoveries  and  researches.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
possibilities — he  may  have  been  the  brother  or  son  of  Tafio- 
daman,  or  he  may  have  been  related  in  some  way  to  the 
old  line  which  seems  to  us  to  end  with  ViSvasena  (216-2^5), 
son  of  Bbartrdaman. 

The  reading  of  the  name  as  Eudraaena  and  not  Badrtulmha 
seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  On  the  greater  number  of 
these  coins  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  letters  ha  and  na, 
but  some  specimens,  e.g.  Bh.  Coll.,  Nos.  554,  563,  574,  580, 
have  the  name  Budrasena  without  any  possibility  of  doubt. 

SlMHASENA,    sister's  SON   OF   BUDRASBNA    {Bk.,  p.  660), 

[Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coin  304.] 

Very  important  alterations  have  to  be  mode  in  our  account 
of  this  Mahaksatrapa.  In  the  first  place,  Bhagvaolal's  coin 
ia  no  longer  unique.     There  are  now  two  others  from  the 

'  J.R.A.S.,  1882,  p.  374. 
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OunniDgliara  Collcctiou  in  the  Brilisli  Museum,  and  Colonel 
Biddulph  poBsesses  a  fourth.  One  of  the  Cunninglmm 
coins,  94,  5-7.  331,  published  by  General  Cunningham  in 
his  Coiiii  of  Mediaeval  India,  p,  8,  pi.  i,  14,  undoubte<lIy 
bears  the  date  304.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  place 
fsimhaBena  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later  than  was  con- 
teraploled  by  Bhagvanlill,  who  supposed  him  to  be  a  nephew 
of  Rudrasimha,  son  of  JivadaiuBn,  and  a  cousin  and  auc- 
ceasor  of  TaSodaman  (Kaalrapa,  !;J40-249).  That  he  should 
have  reigned  for  fifty-five  years  after  the  latest  date  on 
hia  predecessor's  coins  might  be  possible,  but  would  be,  to 
soy  the  least,  remarkable.  But  there  is  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition,  which  is  noted  by  Bhagvauliil 
kimaelf.  Rudrasimha  is  known  from  his  own  coins  and 
those  of  his  sun  Ya^udaman  only  as  a  Ksatrapa.  He  would 
appear,  if  this  attribution  were  correct,  on  those  of  hia 
uepliew  as  a  MahiikBatrapa. 

General  Cunnincj^hain,  seeing  these  difBculties,  supposed 
bim  to  be  the  sister's  sou  of  the  Mahuksatrapa  Rudrasimfaa, 
son  of  Salyasitpha,  who  himself  strikes  coins  in  the  year 
BIO  {Coins  of  Med.  Ind.,  p.  4).  This  correction  does  not 
moke  matters  altogether  plain.  It  gives  us  a  Mahaksatrapa 
who  strikes  coins  iu  304  and  calls  himself  the  sister's  son 
of  another  Mahaksatrapa  who  reigns  a/tfr  him  in  310 ! 
Suppositions  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution  will  always 
suggest  a  way  out  of  these  little  chronological  difficulties  ; 
but  they  are  quite  unnecessary  here. 

The  plaiu  fact  is  that  Simhasena  is  sister's  son  of  Rudra- 
tena,  not  of  Rudrasim/ia.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  the  letters  ha  and  na  on  these  late  coins  has  been 
previouaty  refurred  to  ;  and  it  may  be  granted  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  two  on  the 
Cunningham  coin  figured  in  Coins  of  Med.  Ind.,  pi,  i,  14, 
and  «□  the  rani^it's  own  specimen  (cf,,  for  instance,  the 
Aa  and  the  tia  of  the  word  Simlianenasa  as  it  appears  in  the 
fa<:simile  iu  my  lithographed  plate  to  the  I'uiiijit'a  aiticle). 
On  Colonel  Biddulph's  coin,  however,  and  on  the  Cunning- 
ham coin  given  in  J/^i/.  h'd.,  pi.  i,  15,  a  distiuclion  betw«n 
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the  two  cliaractera  is  certainly  made  in  tliia  word  (Simha- 
Kfttiui/a  ou  tlie  Cunningham  specimen) ;  and  if  the  other 
proper  name — absent,  unfortunately,  from  Colonel  Biddulph'a 
coin — be  examined  in  the  light  of  this  distinction,  the 
remaining  traces  of  the  cbaratter  in  queatiou  certainly  show 
that  it  was  na  and  not  iia. 

The  description  of  the  specimen  still  unpublished  is  as 
follows : — 

Obv.  No  distinct  traces  of  date  or  inscription. 

£ev.  Ma/idrdja-ksatra[pa- ] 

Eajiio  Ma/idksatrapasa  Sfdmi  Simhnsfnasi/a. 
Colonel  Biddnlph.  -55,  wt.  26  grs. ;  PI.  14. 

There  is,  therefore,  some  positive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  change  of  the  old  reading  Rudrastmha  to  Rudraittia  ; 
but,  even  if  the  confusion  of  the  two  letters  lia  and  »a  were 
quil«  hopeless,  we  should  he  justified  in  making  this  change 
on  purely  chronological  grounds. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  inscriptions  of  all  these  coins  as 
hitherto  given  require  correction.  The  readings  of  Bhsg- 
vanlal  {Bk.,  p.  660)  and  Cunningham,  Med.  Ind.,  p.  8, 
pi.  i,  14,  should  be  amended  by  the  substitution  of  svasrt- 
yasya  or  possibly  avanriyasya,  ^f^^^  or  ^^^9,  for  the 
impossible  form  svasrymya  ^q^^  {Bk.),  and  for  svasriyana 
(Cunn.).  The  distinction  between  r  and  ra  (ri,  ri)  appended 
to  a  conBonant  is  almost  invariably  observed  on  these  coins. 

According  to  General  Cunningham's  reading  of  his  other 
coin  {Med.  Ind.,  p.  8,  pi.  i,  15},  Simhasena  is  called  the 
son  of  Rudrasiinha  (rede  Rudraeena).  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  to  find  the  same  person  described  sometimes  as  the 
son  and  sometimes  as  the  nephew  of  another !  But  this 
is  not  the  case.     The  reading  is  wrong.     It  should  be — 

Mah&y^}a-ksatrapa'Svami-B,udraaena~svasriya\jya\    B^'no 
Mahdkfatrapasa  Svdmi-Simkasenasya. 

The  impartial  use  of  the  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  genitive 
terminations  on  these  coins  is  c 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  classes  of  Simhaseiia's 
coins  show  that  Rudrasena  bore  the  titles  sometimes  of  Kaja 
Mahaksatrapa  Svami  and  sometimes  of  Maharaja  Ksatrapa 
Svami.  Whether  there  was  any  difference  in  rank  denoted 
by  these  two  designations  is  not  certain. 

[P  RudraJsena,  son  of  Simhasena. 
[Mahaksatrapa :  no  dated  coins  or  inscriptions.] 

Colonel  Biddulph's  recently  acquired  specimen  of  this 
Mahaksatrapa  is  at  present  unique. 

Obv.  No  date  visible ;  remains  of  Greek  characters. 
JZef.  H^no  Mahdksatrapasa  Srdmi-SimhasenaputrfMa  Rdjno 
Mahdksatrapasa  8vdmi'[? Mudra^sennsa. 

Colonel  Biddulph.  55,  wt.  295  grs. ;  PI.  13. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  first  part 
of  the  name  of  this  Mahaksatrapa.  The  first  syllable  is 
probably  ra  or  ru,  or  perhaps  some  compound  of  which  one 
or  other  of  these  forms  the  second  portion.  The  second 
syllable  seems  more  like  tr  or  dr  than  dra.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  prove  to  be  Trdtraenaf  or  some  such 
form ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
the  name  is  Rudrasena,  with  the  second  character  of 
a  somewhat  peculiar  shape. 

RuDRASiMHA,  SON  OF  Satyasimha  {BL,  p.  662). 
[Mahaksatrapa  :  dated  coin  310.] 

The  date  310,  quoted  by  Bhagvanlal  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Biihler  and  General  Cunningham,  is  quite  beyond 
doubt.  It  occurs  on  two  of  the  Cunningham  coins — the 
one  published  in  Med.  Ind.,  p.  7,  pi.  i,  13,  was  held  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful  until  the  discovery  of  the  other  (Cunn., 
94,  5-7,  744)  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  reading.  The  only  question  now  is  whether  the  date 
may  not  have  been  31^^. 

J.IUA.8.  1899.  2tf 
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The  MaliSksiitrapa  Satyaaiinba  is  etill  unrepresented  in 
trnr  collections  by  any  coins  of  his  own.  His  relationahip 
to  his  predeceMors  is  therefore  doubtful,  and  the  position 
prtirisionally  assigned  to  him  in  Colonel  Biddulph's  table 
is  purely  conjectural.  Between  the  yeara  304  and  310  {or 
perhaps  31j!i,  ve  find  do  fewer  than  four  Mabiilcsittrapaa — 
Si^ihuens  and  bis  aon  [P  Rudrajsena,  Sutyasimha  and  Iiis 
aon  RudrvMinh*.  The  most  probiible  conjecture  is  thai 
t^tvaMiphs  was  a  brother  of  Simliaaeoa. 

The  Jtit/oM  Coinage. 
Tli«r«  is  Tttj  tittle  to  add  to  what  has  been  already 
published  about  thif  tHllvm  and  Ie«d  coiuagea.  These  classes 
Iimvm  n«vi>r  b««>a  pniwrly  collvcted  and  studied,  and  it  is 
prMbabt*  lluti  tiwj  ■»  tu  ytyt  only  very  purlially  known 
to  UK. 

Th«  bilkiH  ww««  KM  «f  two  kinds  :— 
A.  (l^K  ItwitlHi  Ml  to  T^  inseriptioa  in  Greek  charactsrs ; 
(wtuM^  Wnf*  jH-rfiv(  dp^'iiuens  are  discovered  we  may 
tiTMvMiHv  wipeot  to  tind  the  date  aa  on  the  silver 

^[^   tWym  T-,  star;  I.,  crescent;  iBscription  as  on  the 
Mtwv  ViUDS,  but  without  the  tuther's  name. 

t<>\ttM(>lva  vi  this  ukss  are : — 

^0  I'liv  *H>iu  figured  by  Prinsep  {Essays,  ed.  Thomas, 
>s>l  Vt,  |>l'  Ksxvti,  14),  now  in  the  British  Museum.  TJn- 
(lit't»HHi»ty  th»  iusoription  is  only  Bajno  Ma/idkfalral.  . , 
nud  >v(k  HiVi  therefore,  not  able  to  determine  its  attribution 
\t>vv  KOOUi'Hlfly.  The  clear,  bold  characters  seem,  however, 
Iti  jHslif^  us  ill  luaigniug  it  to  an  early  period. 

[ii  (\iiiiiii)u;ham,  Coins  of  Med.  Ind.,  p.  7,  pi.  i,  9.  A 
vkilit  i>f  liudriuimba  wrongly  attributed  to  Hudraditinan. 
T)i»  litM'i'iption,  which  is  quite  distinct,  should  be  thus 
|t|il'itit'(iid  -  A'<|/Ai(  [mll^d^ksa^rapasa  Rudraeihasd.  The  coin, 
tliiiivlnii',  Iwtoiiga  to  one  of  the  two  periods — from  103  to 
III),  it)id  f^tmi  113  to  118 — during  which  RudraBimha 
li'lljili'il  M  W«hiSk(ntr«pn. 
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(3)  Id.,  p.  7,  pi.  i,  8.  A  coin  of  Jivadainan,  Mks., 
119,  120. 

B.  Obv.  Elephant  to  r. 

Mev.  Usual  type,  but  without  inacription;   date  beneath 
eaitya. 

The  known  dates  on  specimens  of  this  class  are — 147, 
14a;,  153,  and  ISor.  General  Cunningham  (op.  cit.,  p.  7, 
pi.  i,  10)  read  the  date  on  one  of  his  specimens  as  129 ; 
but  the  unit  figure  is  almost  certainly  8,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  decimal  figure.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  20  of  the  usual  form,  and  may  possibly  be  a  corruption 
of  some  other  numeral,  perhaps  50. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  class  B  is  later  in 
date  than  class  A. 

ITie  Lead  Coinage. 

No  new  dates  have  as  yet  been  discovered  on  the  square 
coins  of  lead  belonging  to  this  dynasty.  The  dates  on 
the  specimens — all  from  the  collection  of  Colonel  Sykes — 
published  by  Thomas  in  this  Journal  (1850,  p.  61,  pi.  ii, 
27-31),  include  all  the  years  from  280  to  286,  and,  if  the 
date  on  figure  32  should  be  read  reversedly  as  Thomas 
suggests,  294. 

All  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  belong  to  the 
Bhagvaolal  Collection.  The  only  legible  date  on  them 
is  284. 

Colonel  Biddulph  possesses  specimens  dated  284  and  285, 
the  latter  of  which  is  here  described. 

Obv.  Humped  bull  to  r. 

Hev.  Caitya ;  r.,  star ;  1.,  crescent ;  date,  285. 

Colonel  Biddulph.  -55  ;   PI.  15. 

It  will  be  noticed,  then,  that  all  the  dates  hitherto  found 
on  these  leaden  coins  fall  within  the  reign  of  Mks. 
Rudrasena,  son  of  Rudradaman  (270-300  P). 

The  use  of  a  currency  in  lead  is  common  to  the  Andhras 
and  Western  Ksatrapas;   but,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
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former  it  extended  over  a  very  considerable  period,  it  is 
confined  in  the  case  of  the  latter — so  far  as  we  know  at 
present — to  a  few  years.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
a  leaden  currency  may  have  been  characteristic  of  some 
particular  district,  the  possession  of  which  passed  temporarily 
from  the  Andhras  to  the  Western  Ksatrapas. 


NOTE    ON   THE   ORDER    OF   SUCCESSION    OF 

MAHAKSATRAPAS  AND  KSATRAPAS. 

•  • 

By  Colonel  J.  Biddulph. 

What  knowledge  we  have  of  these  rulers  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  their  coins.  The  earlier  coins  are 
undated,  and,  of  the  later  ones,  the  dates  are  often  illegible. 
Were  it  not  for  the  practice  of  each  one  putting  his  father's 
name  on  his  coins  as  well  as  his  own,  we  should  often  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  order  of  their  succession.  Even 
with  this  assistance  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  much 
confusion.  The  dates  often  overlap.  Some  rulers  bore  (he 
title  of  Ksatrapa  only,  others  bore  the  title  of  Mahaksatrapa 
only ;  some  bore  both  titles  at  different  times.  Others,  again, 
figure  as  Mabaksatrapas  whose  fathers  were  only  Ksatrapas. 

A  very  simple  rearrangement  of  their  names  seems  to 
give  the  clue  to  the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
Ksatrapas  and  Mabaksatrapas.  By  placing  all  the  Maba- 
ksatrapas on  one  list  according  to  dates  when  they  bore 
that  title,  and  excluding  them  and  others  while  bearing 
the  title  of  Ksatrapa,  there  is  no  longer  any  overlapping 
of  dates,  and  we  have  a  succession  of  rulers  who  cover  the 
period  from  Castana  to  the  latest  ascertained  date  of  Bhartr- 
daman,  viz.  214.  In  the  same  manner,  by  placing  all 
with  the  Ksatrapa  title  on  a  separate  list  according  to  date, 
we  find  the  whole  period  fairly  covered,  but  with  occasional 
gups,  from  Castana  down  to  the  last  Elsatrapa  Ya^odaman, 
whose  latest  ascertained  date  is  249.     The  inference  is  clear. 
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•  •  • 

that  the  heir  of  the  ruling  Mahaksatrapa  bore  the  title  of 
Esatrapa,  and  had  coins  issued  in  his  name  during  his 
father's  lifetime.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  Ksatrapas 
before  Bhartrdaman,  viz.,  Jayadaman,  Satyadaman,  Prtbi- 
Tisena,  Damajada,  and  Yiradaman  never  assumed  the  higher 
title  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  died 
before  their  fathers,  or  it  may  be  that  they  reigned  for 
BO  short  a  time  that  none  of  the  few  coins  they  can  have 
issued  as  Mahaksatrapas  have  yet  been  discovered. 

After  Bhartrdaman  a  disturbance  in  the  direct  succession 
apparently  occurred,  and  the  title  of  Mahaksatrapa  seems 
to  have  remained  in  abeyance  for  many  years.  His  last 
known  date  is  214,  and  he  is  depicted  on  his  latest  coins 
as  an  old  man.  His  son  YiSvasena  only  held  the  title  of 
Ksatrapa  eleven  years  after  Bhartfdaman's  latest  date,  and 
from  214  to  270,  the  next  ascertained  date  of  a  Maha- 
ksatrapa, we  have  only  one  intervening  Mahaksatrapa, 
Rudradaman,  of  whom  no  coin  has  been  found,  and  whose 
parentage  is  therefore  unknown.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
two  Ksatrapas,  Rudrasimha  and  Yadodaman,  father  and  son, 
in  succession  to  Yisvasena,  but  not  directly  descended  from 
any  of  their  predecessors,  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  for 
nearly  sixty  years  the  title  of  Mahaksatrapa  remained  in 
abeyance.  After  Rudrasena's  comparatively  long  reign, 
270-298,  300  P,  we  have  certainly  one,  if  not  two,  breaks 
in  the  direct  descent,  and,  of  the  four  Mahaksatrapas  known 
to  us  in  the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years,  one  is  known  from 
a  single  coin  only,  another  is  known  only  from  his  son's 
coinage,  while  of  the  remaining  two  hardly  a  dozen  coins 
have  been  found.  During  the  same  period  no  evidence 
exists  as  to  the  use  of  the  title  of  Ksatrapa. 


GENEALOGICAL  TREE  OF  THE  WESTERIT  S^AT&AIAB. 
[  I.  Suuvixk  (K|>biTita) 


m' 


11.  Cajt"-* 
iii.  eudkuamih 

I 


DakfomtM  -  Vtamtiattm 


^^^  IT-    DiMUlDi 


T.  SuouJuyBA 


TI.  JWjuiIiuii 


H^x  Til.  Rddkasihi 

^HlL   IlTAXJlDUTjl 


Til.  Rddkasiha        Till,  SAliaaAiiuuN        iX. 


XI T.    RuABlMIfA 


XTI.  Buah^dIkui 

TiiT4MBa 


XTII.  StDu  Bcdkavakah  {no 


Taiodimin    XTIII.  Stami  Eudsabhha 


XIX.   StIHI  SlMHAtBNA         XXI.  Btahi  Sattamiiiia 

I  (no  eoiu  known) 

XX.  BvAMt  [f  Bddba]kdia     XXII.  Stami  KuDKAiiif ha 

S.B.— Tha  umn  of  MihikfitnpM  u*  prinM  in  Mpitd  letter* ;  thoM  of 
Ewtnpu  in  ordinir;  Roman  tne ;  md  thoM  of  indindiuQi,  wbo  *n  not  knowa 
to  bkTe  held  aithsr  c&ce,  in  iulua. 
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ORDER  OF  WESTERN  KS1TR1PA8,  WITH  ASCERTAINED 

DATES. 


A.D. 
120 


150 
180 


199 
222 
232 
238 


382 


388 


ESATRAPAS. 


Nahapana,     E^abarata 

(inscription)    

Caftana. 
Jayadaman. 
Damajada. 
Radrasiipha        

Rudrasimha        

Satyadaman        

Budrasena 

?  Safighadaman. 
PrthiTisena 


Damajada  ... 
Yiradaman  ... 
Ta^odaman... 
Vijajasena  ... 


I  •  •    •  •  • 


•  •  •    •  •  * 


41  ?,  42 


102,  103 

110-112 
\xx 

121 

144 

154,  155 

156-160 

160 

160 


Vi«?asimha     19jr,  199,  200,  2{xx) 

(1-3) 

Bhartrdaman      2{xx) 

Vidvasena    '  ...     216-225 

Budrasimha        ...  22j;-231,  233? 
Ta^odaman 240-249 


MAHAKfATRAPAB. 


Nahapana,     Efaharata 
(inicription)     


46 


Ca^^na. 

Budradaman  (inieripiion)  72 

Damajada. 

Budrasimha        103-110 


Badrasimha 
JiTadaman  ... 

Budrasena  ... 
Sanghadaman 
Damasena    ... 

liraradatta  ... 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•••         ••• 


113-118 
119,120 


...  122  P,  126-144 
...     ...  ' '  ■ 

146-167 

P  P  two  years 


YaAodaman 161 

Vijayaseua     162  P,  163-171,  172? 

Damajada    172  (?3)-176 

Budrasena     17s  (6-9)-194 


Vi^vasimha 
Bhartrdaman 


(dates  not  legible) 
.     2{xx),  203-214 


S?ami  Budradaman  (no  coins) 
S?ami  Budrasena  270-298,  300  ? 
Svami  Sinihasena       ...  304 

Syami  [?  Budralsena. 
Svami  Satyasimna  (no  coins) 

STami  Buarasimha     ...  310 


409 


Art.  XIII. — Tet  Mare  Light  on  ^Utnar'i'Khayydm. 
By  E.  G.  Browne,  M.R.A.S. 

As  Mr.  Beveridge  has  referred  to  my  criticism  (which  is 
in  reality  not  mine,  but  Professor  A.  Miiller's,  cited  by 
Professor  Houtsma  in  a  footnote  on  pp.  xiv-xv  of  his 
edition  of  al-Bundarl's  History  of  the  Seljiiqs)  on  the  now 
familiar  story  of  'TJmar's  covenant  with  the  Nidhamu'l- 
Mulk  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  that  my  recent  reading  has  shown 
me  that  this  tale  at  least  reposes  on  more  ancient  and 
respectable  authority  than  either  the  Raicdatu-§-Safd  or 
the  Tdrtkh-i'Alfi,  namely,  on  that  of  the  Jdmi'u't-Tawdrikh 
of  Rashidu'd-Dln,  who  was  put  to  death  in  a.h.  718.  The 
passage,  cited  from  f.  292^  of  the  British  Museum  MS., 
Add.  7,628,  runs  as  follows : — 


IJj^  ^J  j^  ^1  v.^w  J^\  J^  l^u:.^:^^  ^  iz^^\x^^ 

^  0^  JJlfi  J-^lj  j^  vi/jj-j  «3^^^  ^  Ci— y  J  v>^V  -> 
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Jrr^ji  Ir*  iT;'-^  1*^^=  ^  J  r*'  J  ^j'"^  "-^^h  ^^"^r* 

j\lA  tJ  \jj\  tliL«]'   .UaJ   '  jUji  iliJsj  uJpViJ^   4fjL~«j  Jf^Ll^ 


^J^j" 


•-V^J^J-^I. 


^^tTJ 


plic^l  ,  jU 


ijji  j,uy  v^jj 


"  Now  the  cause  of  the  enmity  mid  miBtruet  which  existed 
between  them  [i.e.  the  Nidbamu'l-Mulk  and  Hasan- i-Sabbah] 
was  this,  that  'Our  Master'  [iSoyyirfnd,  the  title  given  to 
Hasan -i-Sabbah,  aa  explained  earlier,  by  his  followers]  end 
'Umar-i- Khayyam  and  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  were  at  school 
together  in  Niehapur,  and,  as  is  the  custom  of  boyish  days 
and  the  way  of  children,  they  inaugurated  and  pursued 
a  rule  of  friendship  and  devotion  which  culminated  in  their 
drinking  of  each  other's  blood  and  swearing  a  solemn  oath 
that  whichever  of  them  should  attain  to  high  rank  and 
lofty  degree  should  patronize  and  help  the  others. 

"  Now  it  chanced,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  fully  set 
forth  in  the  'History  of  the  House  of  Seljuq'  \^TdrlkA-i-Al'i- 
Sa/j&q'],  that  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  attained  to  the  poeition 
of  Prime  Minister.  'Umar-i-Ehayyam  waited  upon  him  and 
reminded  him  of  the  vows  and  covenants  of  their  boyish 
days.  The  Nidhamu'I-Mulk,  recognizing  these  old  claims, 
said,  'The  government  of  Mishapur  and  the  surrounding 
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districts  18  tbiiie.'  But  'TJmar,  who  was  a  great  man,  and 
withiil  an  eruim-nt  philosopher  and  a  mau  of  Benae,  replied, 
'I  have  no  desire  for  the  goverament  of  a  province  or  for 
the  restraining  of  the  people  by  cotnmand  and  prohibition. 
Rather  assign  to  me  an  allowunce  or  stipend  of  the  natuie 
of  a  salary  or  pension.'  So  the  Nidbarnu'1-Mulk  assigned 
him  an  allowance  of  ten  thousand  dinars  from  the  treasury 
of  Nlshiipfir,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  to  him  year  by  year 
without  diminution  or  charge. 

"In  like  manner  'Our  Master'  [HaHan-i-Sabbuh]  came 
from  the  city  of  Rny  to  wait  on  him,  and  said,  'The  noble 
man,  when  he  promises,  performs.'  '  Choose,'  answered  the 
Kidhamu'l-Mulk,  'the  government  of  Ruy  or  that  of  Isfahan.' 
'Our  Muster,'  being  a  man  of  high  ambition,  was  not  con- 
tented or  satisfied  with  so  much,  and  refused  to  accept  it; 
for  he  cherished  hopes  of  participating  in  tlie  office  of  Prime 
Minister.  So  the  Nidhiimu'1-Mulk  bade  him  attend  the 
King's  Court  for  a  while;  but,  perceiving  that  he  waa 
desirous  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  and  was  aiming  at 
his  position  and  office,  avoided  him,  and  continued  on  his 
guard  against  him.  After  some  years  the  Eing  conceived 
a  slight  mistrust  of  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk,  and  required  of 
him  a  statement  of  the  revenue  accounts."  [The  remainder 
of  the  narrative  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  the  spurious 
Watiyd,  the  Datti'staii,  and  the  histories  of  Mlrkhwnnd  and 
Ehwandamir,  given  by  Whinfield  on  pp.  ix-xi  of  the 
Introduction  to  his  Qiiatrairui  of  'Omnr  Khayyam  {Triibner, 
1883),  and  familiar  to  all  of  that  large  and  increasing 
cla^  who  interest  themselves  more  or  less  seriously  in  the 
Astronome  r-Poe  t .  ] 

An  older  and  better  authority  than  even  the  Jdmi'u'i- 
TaieHrikli  for  the  history  of  the  Assassins  and  their  founder 
(with  which  the  history  of  'Umar-i-Khayyam  and  the 
Xidhamu'1-Mulk  is  so  closely  linked  in  the  tradition  above 
cited)  is  the  Jahaii-Kuslui,  the  author  of  which,  'Ala'u'd- 
Dln  'A^a  Malik  Juvayni,  was  present  with  Hulagu  Khan 
at  the  capitulation  of  Alamfit,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Persian  Assassins,  in  a.h.  6M,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
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task  of  examining  the  books  of  the  sect  preserved  In  that 
place,  with  s  view  to  the  destruction  of  all  such  as  savoured 
of  hereey.  Amongst  these  books,  aa  be  informs  us  (Britisli 
Museum  MS.,  Or.  155,  f.  255'),  he  found  &  volume  con- 
taining the  biography  and  adventures  of  Rasan-i-Sabbah, 
called  by  them  [i.e.  the  Assassins]  '  the  Adventures  of  Our 
Master '  \_Sar-(/uz'ish(-i-Say!/idna^,  from  which  he  derived 
most  of  the  particulars  which  he  gives  of  the  career  of  that 
remarkable  man.  These  particulars,  which  are  very  full,  and 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  citations  from  the  '  Adveaturea,' 
include  Hasan's  genealogy^ 

and  B  good  many  dates,  including  the  following : — 

A.H.  464.  Hasan  takes  the  Isma'ili  oath  of  allegiance  at 
the  bands  of  the  da'i  Amir  Parrab  (who,  according 
to  the  Jaini'u'i-Taicdnkk,  succeeded  Kiisir-i-Khusraw 
as  head  of  the  Isma'iii  propaganda  in  Kbura^u),  or 
BQ  Najm-i-Sarraj,  or  'Abdu'I-Malik  'Attash.  [My 
notes  are  here  too  scanty  to  enable  me,  in  the  absence 
of  the  MSS.,  to  say  with  certainty  which  of  the  three 
is  intended.] 
A.H.  469.  Hasan  starts  for  Egypt,  which  he  reaches  in  — 
A.H.  471  (Safar  18  =  Aug.  30,  a.d.  1078),  after  a  journey 

lasting  a  year  and  a  half. 
A.H.  473.  Hasan  returns  from  Egypt  to  Isfahan. 
A.H.  483.  AlamUt  seized  by  Hasan  and  bis  followers. 
[The  curious  coincidence  that  the  sum  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  composing  the  full' 
name  of  the  castle,  Atuh-dm&'t  ^^^y^  jjT)  gives  the 
date  of  its  capture  by  Hasan  (1  +  30  +  5  +  1+40+6 
+400=483)  is  noticed  by  Hamdu'llah  Mustawfi  in 
his  T&rikh-i-Ouzida.  The  name  is  generally  ex- 
plained (even  in  the  two  old  histories  now  under 
consideration)  aa  meaning  "the  Eagle's  Nest"  (iijL^T 
^.jUc),  but   I   think  there  can   be   no   doubt   that 
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Ibnu'l  Athir  is  right  in  saying  (cf.  Defremery's 
Hialoire  lUx  Se!i(foii/cii/es  at  rfcs  Jxmailieni  mi  As^aswis 
lie  i'lran,  extrait  No.  6  de  I'annfe  1848  dit  Jouriuil 
Asiiitique,  p.  116,  n.  2)  that  its  real  meaaing  in  the 
Daylami  dialect  is  "  the  Eagle's  Teaching "  or 
"  Slictwing "  (i__>U«!l  *J^).  for  d/wA  =  eagle  {cf. 
Noldeke's  Gfuchiehte  ti.  Artakhihir-i-Papaltdn,  p.  59, 
n.  2),  while  amU't  is  merely  the  dialectical  form  of 
dmukki,  ihia  dropping  of  the  quiescent  ^  after  a  long 
vowel  being  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  dialects.] 

A.H.  4S5.  Amir  Arstan  Tash  is  sent  to  attack  Aluinut  by 
Maliksliuh,  the  Nidhamu'l-Mulk  having  resolved  to 
extirpate  the  Assassins.  The  siege  is  unsuccessful, 
and  the  Nidhumu'1-Mulk  is  assassinated  on  the  10th 
of  Rnma^aD  in  this  year  {=  Oct.  14,  a.d.  109^). 

A.H.  487  (loth  of  Dhu'l-Hijja  =  Dec.  21,  a.d.  1094). 
Death  of  Muatansir,  the  eighth  Fatimid  Caliph, 
after  a  reign  of  60  years  ;  and  disputed  succession 
between  his  sons  Mtistii'li  (who  actually  succeeded 
him)  and  Niziir  (wliose  cause  was  espoused  by  all  the 
Persian  Isniii'Tlis,  but  who  was  bricked  up  alive  hy 
his  brother). 

A.H.  493.  Propaganda  in  favour  of  Nizar  inaugurated  at 
Isfahan,  and  alarm  of  Barkiyaruq  the  Seljuq. 

A.H.  495.     Assassination  of  Musta'll. 

A.H.  518  (Wed.,  the  6th  of  Rabi' 11  =  May  23,  A.D.  1124). 
Death  of  Hasan -i-.Subbah. 


I  now  propose  lo  examine  the  dates  which  Mr.  Beveridge 
attempts  to  establish,  and  to  show  that  some  at  least  of 
them  are  untenable,  if  that  be  admitted  wliich  appears  an 
obvious  cunon  of  historical  criticism,  viz.  that  caelerie  paribus 
the  older  account  of  any  (runsactiou  is  entitled  to  greater 
credence  than  tho  more  modem,  especially  when  it  can  be 
definitely  traced  bock  to  a  writer  of  repute  and  intelligence 
who  was  contemporary,  or  almost  contemporary,  with  the 
events  he  describes,  or  who  had  at  his  disposal  sources  of 
unusual  authority.     Thus,  Nidhami-i-'Arudi  of  Samarqaad, 
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tlie  author  of  the  Chaliar  M'aqala,  was  peraonally  acqaainted 
vith  'Umar-i-Khay^yaiD,  and  therafure  is  more  likely  to  give 
correct  informatioii  about  him  than  late  writers  such  aa 
those  cited  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  this  writer  (of  whose 
Chnhdr  Miiqila  I  have  made  a  complete  trauslalion,  which 
will,  I  hope,  appear  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  the 
Jourual)  relates  two  anecdotes  concerning  'Utnar  ia  tbs 
chapter  consecrated  to  Astrologers. 

The  first  of  these  (TihrSa  lith.  of  a.h.  1305,  pp.  130-131) 
relates  to  'Umar's  prognostication,  made  in  ah.  506  (a.d. 
1112-1113)  at  Balkh.  in  the  Street  of  the  Slave- sellers,  in 
the  bouse  of  Amir  Abu  Sa'd,  in  the  presence  of  Ehwaja 
MudhaSar-i-Isfizari  and  the  author,  that  the  trees  should 
shed  their  blossoms  (not  roses,  aa  the  "  Oraan'tes  "  do  falsely 
suppose  ;  for  Qtil  in  Persian  means  not  only  the  rose,  but 
any  flower,  and  the  sequel  shows  that  the  blossoms  whereby 
the  prognostication  was  fulfilled  were  thoae  of  pear-treca  and 
peach-trees — amrud  u  sarilain)  on  his  grave.  This  story 
shows  clearly  that  'Umar  was  alive  at  least  a  year  after 
the  date  (a.h.  oO.J)  in  wl.it-h  Mr.  Beveridge  would  like  to 
place  bis  death,  and  probably  several  years  later,  for  the 
writer  continues : — "  When  I  arrived  at  Nishapur  ia  the 
year  \.H,  630  (=  a.d.  1135—1136),  it  being  then  some  years 
since  that  great  man  [i.e.  'Umar]  had  veiled  bis  countenance 
in  the  dust,   ....    I  went  to  visit  his  grave." 

The  second  anecdote  (Tihran  lith.,  pp.  131-133)  relates  to 
an  astrological  prediction  made  by  'Umar  "in  the  winter 
of  the  year  a.h.  508"  {a.d.  1114-111.'>),  lAree  years  after 
the  date  assigned  to  his  decease  by  Mr.  Beveridge.  The 
latter,  therefore,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  defended,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  date  (a.h. 
517 :  see  Rieu's  Pertian  Catalogue,  p.  546)  hitherto  generallj 
accepted. 

As  regards  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  the  date  a.h.  518  ia  given 
as  that  of  his  death,  not  only  by  the  Jami'ii't-TaaOrlkh,  but 
also  by  Ibnu'l-Atliir  and  the  author  of  the  T&rlkh-i-Ouzida. 

As  regards  the  Ifidhamu'l-Mulk,  the  date  of  so  important 
an  event  as  hia  assassination  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
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and  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  all  reputable  authorities  at  one 
ta  placing  it  in  Ramitdan,  a  ii.  485,  Ibnu'l-Atliir  definitely 
BUttes,  in  recounting  lus  death,  tbat  be  was  born  in  a.h.  4LIS; 
while  his  age  is  etiited  by  the  Janti'n't-T<iwdnkh  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death  not,  aa  Mr.  Beveridge  asserts 
(on  what  authority  I  know  not),  "  about  6eventy-6ve,"  but 
"  over  eighty,"  which  agrees  very  well  with  Ibnu'l-Athir. 
I  think,  therefore,  thot  we  may  take  it  for  granted — 

(1)  That  the  Nidhiiniii'UMulk  waa  bwn  in  a.h.  408 
(=A,D.  1017),  or  thereabouts,  at  the  very  latest. 

(2)  That  it  ia  exceedingly  improbable  that  'Umar-i- 
Kbayyani  and  llasan-i-Sabhah,  both  of  whom  died 
natural  deaths  in  the  years  a.u.  517-518  (=  a.d. 
1123-1124),  were  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  at 
the  time  of  their  decease. 

(3)  Tbat  even  if  we  assuue  both  'Umar  and  Hasan  to 
have  beeii  centenarians,  and  consequeDtly  place  their 
births  about  a.d.  1023,  they  would  still  have  been 
six  years  younger  than  the  Nidhiiaiu'l-Mulk,  and  the 
three  could  hardly  have  been  'boys'  or  'children' 
together,  as  is  implied  in  the  Jdmi'u't-Tairmlkh, 

(4)  That  the  story  is  exceedingly  improbable,  though  not 
absolutrely  impossible,  and,  did  it  rest  merely  on 
books  like  the  spurious  WasayS,  the  Daiistdn,  etc., 
would  scarcely  merit  serious  considerution ;  but  tbat 
the  testimony  of  the  Jimi'u't  ■  Tairarlkh,  both  on 
account  of  its  early  date,  and  the  repute  of  its  author 
as  a  historian,  cannot  ba  dismissed  so  lightly. 


It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  great  lapse 
of  time  is  needed  for  the  growth  even  of  legends  of  a  far 
more  surprising  character.  The  spurious  Autobiography  of 
KaMir-i-Khusraw,  regarded  by  Eih^  as  "a  labricatiun  of  the 
ninth  or  t^nth  century  of  th«  hijra,  unworthy  of  serious 
attention,"  is  hardly  richer  in  marvels  thnn  the  notice 
given  by  QaKwiui  in  his  Alhdru'l-BilAd  {ed.  Wiistenfeld, 
pp.   328-9,   ».v.   ^^^),   written   in   the   Brst   half  of  the 
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seventh  oentary  of  the  hifra,  not  more  than  200  yean 
after  the  poet's  death.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  worth  while 
to  make  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  tibie  spurioos 
Autobiography,  with  a  view  to  determining  which  portions 
were,  or  might  be,  genuinely  historical,  which  were  absolutely 
fictitious,  and  which  could  be  traced  to  a  confusion  of 
identities.  I  am  almost  convinced,  for  example,  that  that 
portion  of  the  narrative  which  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  Nasir  aiAongst  the  MaUMda  {*  Heretics,'  a  term  especially 
used  to  denote  the  Assassins,  who,  of  course,  did  not  exist 
at  this  epoch,  since  their  power  in  the  Caspian  provinces 
began  with  the  seizure  of  Alamut  by  Hasan-i-Sabbah  in 
A.H.  488,  and  he  himself,  their  founder,  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen  at  p.  412  9upra^  converted  to  the  Isma^Ii 
doctrines  by  Nasir-i-Khusraw's  successor.  Amir  Darrab) 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  him  with  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher Naflr-i-Tiisi  (d.  a.h.  655),  who  actually  did  compose 
the  first  edition  of  his  well-known  AkhUiq-i-Ndprl  for  the 
Ismalll  governor  of  QubiBtan,  Nasiru'd-Din  'Abdu'r-Bahfm 
b.  Abi  Mansur.  (See  Rieu's  Pernian  Catalog uCj  pp.  441-2.) 
It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  the  anecdote  given  in  the 
spurious  Autobiography,  and  translated  at  pp.  479-480  of 
my  Year  amongst  the  Persians,  concerning  the  rending  in 
pieces  of  one  of  Nasir's  disciples  by  the  orthodox  at 
Nishapur,  is  also  given  in  the  short  notice  of  Nasir's  life 
prefixed  to  the  selections  from  his  poems  in  the  India  0£Sce 
MS.  No.  132  (Selections  from  six  old  Persian  poets,  dated 
A.H.  714),  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  antiquity. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Nasir- i-Khusraw, 
I  should  like  to  declare  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
view  held  by  Dr.  £th^  and  the  late  M.  Schefer  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  poet  and  the  traveller.  The  case  for  the  dual 
theory  is  most  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Rieu  {Pera.  Cat., 
p.  380),  but  nearly  all  his  objections  to  the  identity  of  the 
poet  with  the  traveller  can  be  met ;  for — 

(1)  I  have  read  carefully  through  the  whole  Diicdn  of  the 
poet  (Tabriz  lith.  of  a.h.  1280)  and  find  no  single 
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allusion  to  Isfahan,  but  a  great  many  to  Khurasan, 
amongst  which  the  following  clearly  shows  that  it 
was  the  poet's  birthplace  (p.  241) : — 

Although  my  origin  is  from  Khurdsdn,  after  spiritual  leader- 
ship,  authority f  and  supremacy 

Love  for  the  Family  and  House  of  the  Prophet  have  made 
me  a  man  of  Yamgdn  and  Mdzandardn." 

(2)  The  chronological  difficulty  presented  by  the  dates 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Rawshand'i  Ndma  (a.h. 
420,  Gotha  MS. ;  a.h.  343,  Leyden  MS.)  is  to  be 
overcome,  as  maintained  by  Eth^,  only  by  a  rejection 
of  these  dates  as  clerical  errors;  for  no  one  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Dlwdn  of 
Nasir  -  i  -  Khusraw  and  the  R,  N.  are  by  different 
authors,  and — 

(3)  As  pointed  out  by  Eth^,  the  author  of  the  Dlicdn 
explicitly  states  (Tabriz  lith.,  p.  110)  that  he  was 
born  in  a.h.  394,  and  that,  after  spending  the  first 
part  of  his  life  in  worldliness  and  dissipation,  he 
began  to  **  seek  after  wisdom "  at  the  age  of  42 
(elsewhere,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  he  speaks 
of  his  age  at  this  turning-point  in  his  life  as  40, 
e.g.,  Tabriz  lith.,  p.  217),  i.e.  about  a.h.  436, 

(4)  In   the   Sqfar-ndma   (ed.  Schefer,  p.  r),  in   relating 

the  dream  which  caused  him  to  set  out  on  his  travels 
to  search  for  Truth,  he  says  that  he  had  "  awakened 
from  a  sleep  of  forty  years  " ;  and,  a  few  lines  lower 
down,  he  gives  the  date  of  his  departure  on  his 
journey  as  Thursday,  6th  of  Jumada  II,  a.h.  437 ; 
all  of  which  very  closely  and  strikingly  corresponds 
with  the  above  deductions  concerning  the  author  of 
the  Diu:dn. 
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(5)     In    the   Jaml'u't-  T-nrarlhh    {British    Museum    MS., 
Add.  7,628),  besides  the  reference  to  Na?ir-i-Kh«8raw 

»(r.  290*)  as  the  head  of  the  lenia'ilr  propaganda  ia 
Khurasan,  he  is  again  mentioned  on  f.  3S6'  as 
follow  B : — 

JlI  Jj'f^  ^^ISij-t-"  iij^^     JJJjf  jl  J-iU  I  Act     ^^^^  J.1H  1^^ 

Ijjl  *  1^  *«?  '>^  j'jy  <-::->'*  *f  ci~.l^jJj  [c:--ij]  'UJb 

"Naair-i-Khusraw,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  al-Mustanair, 
came  from  Ehura&an  to  Egypt,  where  he  abode  seven  years, 
])erforming  the  pilgrimage  every  year  and  reluming  to 
I<'gypt.  Finally  he  came,  after  performing  the  pilgrimage, 
to  Basra,  and  returned  to  Khurasan,  where  he  carried  on 
a  propaganda  for  the  'Alids  of  Egypt'  [i.e.  the  Fatimid 
Caliphs]  in  Balkh.  His  enemies  attempted  to  destroy  him, 
and  he  became  a  fugitive  in  the  mountain  of  Simingau, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  content  to  exist  on 
water  and  herbs.  Hasan -i-Sabbah,  the  Himyarite,  of 
Yemen,  came  from  Persia  before  el  -  Mustansir  bi'llah 
disguised  as  b  carpenter,  asking  his  permission  to  carry 
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on  a  propaganda  for  him  in  the  Persian  lands.  This 
permission  haying  been  accorded  to  him,  he  enquired 
secretly  of  al-Mustansir  in  whose  name  the  propaganda 
shonid  be  carried  on  after  his  death.  'In  the  name  of 
ray  son  Nizar/  replied  the  Caliph,  'who  is  the  elder/ 
For  this  reason  the  Isma'ills  [of  Persia]  maintain  the 
Imamate  of  Nizar.  And  'Our  Master'  [i.e.  Hasan -i- 
Sabbah]  chose  [as  the  centres  of  his  propaganda]  the 
Castles  of  Quhistan,  as  we  shall  presently  relate.'' 

Now  in  his  Sqfar-ndma  Nasir-i-Khusraw  mentions  visiting 
Mecca  for  the  fourth  time  in  a.h.  442  (ed.  Schefer,  p.  ia), 
and  returning  thence  to  Basra  in  a.h.  443  (p.  ao),  Isfahan 
in  Muharram,  a.h.  444  (p.  ir),  and  Khurasan  in  Jumada  II, 
A.H.  444,  all  of  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  above; 
At  this  last  date  he  must  have  been  about  50  years 
of  age  (since  seven  years  elapsed  between  his  departure 
for  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  42,  and  his  return  thence). 
Twenty  years  more  in  Simingan  (see  B.  de  Meynard's 
Diet.  .  .  de  la  Perse,  pp.  317,  318,  s.v.  j^lii^^)  would 
bring  him  to  the  age  of  70.  In  his  Dlwdn  he  incidentally 
mentions  his  age  in  numerous  passages;  e.g.,  age  40  and 
42  (Tabriz  lith.,  pp.  217  and  110);  age  50  (pp.  20,  219, 
230,  263)  ;  age  50  and  odd  (p.  78) ;  age  60  (pp.  24.  79, 
102,  164,  173,  179,  199,  244) ;  age  62  (pp.  166,  171) ;  age 
60  and  odd  (p.  70) ;  and  he  also  gives  the  period  of  his 
pilgrimages  and  stay  in  Egypt  as  six  years  (p.  113).  As 
the  author  of  the  Safar-ndma  reached  Egypt  in  Safar, 
A.H.  439,  and  came  to  Basra  on  his  homeward  journey  in 
Sha'ban,  a.h.  443,  his  sojourn  in  the  West  was,  in  fact, 
only  four  years  and  a  half,  but  he  appears  to  have  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Khurasan  (Jumada  II, 
A.H.  437)  to  his  return  thither  (Jumada  II,  a.h.  444),  which 
was  exactly  seven  years.  As  he  performed  the  pilgrimage, 
so  far  as  practicable,  every  year  during  this  seven  years' 
absence  from  home,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  implication 
of  the  Jdmi^uH'Tawdrikh,  that  he  performed  it  seven  times, 
arose. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  uo  doubt  as  to  tha 
identity  of  the  poet  Nasir-i-Khusraw  and  the  traveller 
Nitsir-i-Ehusraw,  and  that  the  dualislic  theory  muet  bo 
finally  abandoned.  Indeed,  it  seenis  to  have  bt-en  necessi- 
tated merely  by  tbe  statementa  of  late  biographers,  like 
Dawlatshiih,  who  drew  their  information  from  the  spurious 
autobiography  and  other  equally  untrustworthy  s 
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1.     Torres  Straits  Languages. 

Orand  Hotel,  ThurBday  hland, 
Torres  Straits. 

Nov.  8,  1898. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  As  you  will  see  by  above  address, 
I  acceded  to  Professor  Haddon's  request  that  I  should 
accompany  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to 
Torres  Straits.  Leave  was  granted  me  from  my  school 
studies.  We  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  very  interesting 
study  of  the  natives  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islands,  and 
of  the  Hood  Bay,  Port  Moresby,  and  Yule  Island  natives 
in  New  Guinea.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
philological  material  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather : — 

1.  Grammar    and    Vocabulary    of    the    Murray    Island 

language. 

2.  Grammar    and    Vocabulary    of    Mabuiag    and    other 

dialects  of  Western  Torres  Straits. 

3.  Grammatical  notes  of  : 

{a)  Hula  and  Keapara  (Hood  Bay). 

(6)  Sinangoro    (inland    from    Eapakapa)    and    Aloma 

(east  of  Hood  Bay), 
(c)  Cloudy  Bay. 
{d)  Grammar  of  Nara  or  Pokan  language  (east  of  Hall 

Sound). 
{e)  Boro  (Yule  Island),  Mekeo  (St.  Joseph  Biver). 
(/)  Kiwai  (Fly  Biver). 
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[g)  Note   on    language    of    Cape    York   tribe    (NotAI 

Queensland). 
(h)  Grammatical    note    on     Koitapu    languaga    (Poi 

Moresby) . 

I  find  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  inquiriai 
as  to  language  on  the  spot,  and  h&ve  received  much  hsl^ 
from  misaionaries. 

Sydney  H.  Rat. 

2.    Pali  MSS.  is  Nepal. 

Kalhmaiidu,  Jan.  1.  1899. 
Dear  Davids, — ^Ton  will  be  intereated,  and  doubtless  alsa 
other    Pali    acholars,    to    hear    that    I    have    found    in    thw 
Maharaja's  library  here,  in  a  bundle  of  unrecognized  frag'! 
menta,  three  palm-leaves  in  Gupta  character,  evidently  froaifl 
a  large  book,  and  containing  an  index  to  same  Pali  eatta^f 
and  giving  the  beginning  of  each  autta  in  PHli.     Of  course 
I  have  no  Pali  reference- books  here,  and  cannot  aay  wbetbet  * 
the  leavea  were  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  of  one  of  the  Nikayaa; 
but  I  have  photographed  them,  ao  we  can  work  this  point  out 
at  leisure.     But  it  ls  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this  country, 
which  one  considered  hitherto  exclusively  Mahayanist,  the 
Hinayana  literature  was  known  in  early  times.     It  is  only 
another  proof  (if  proof  were  needed)  to  show  bow  absurd 
it  is  to  call  the  Hfnayiina  'Southern,'  and  to  identify  Pali 
literature  exclusively  with  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the  South. 
In   the   same   bundle  were   some   fragments  of  a  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  work  written  in  a  character  hitherto  only  known 
in   Central  Asia,   and   called    by  Homle    'Central   Amsd 
Nagari.' — Toura  truly, 

C.  BXKDAIX. 

3.      BODDHtST   SctJLPTHRES   FROM   TAKHT-T-BABAi. 

The  two  panels  of  carved  stone  repre8ent«d  by  the 
accompanying  photographs  were  found,  after  the  Malakhand 
expedition  of  1897,  in  the  ruins  of  Takht-I-BahSI,  an  ancient 
fortified  city  which  is  situated  in  the  Yusufzai  country  near 
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Hoti-Mardaa  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  and  in  wliicli  a  number 
of  other  Buddhistic  sfiulpturea  had  previously  been  unearthed. 
The  panel  with  the  large  central  figure  of  Buddha  was  dug 
up  in  the  ruined  monastery  of  the  lown  in  December,  1897. 
It  was  found  lying  face  downwards  about  five  feet  below 
lome  debris,  having  apparently  Calten  from  a  wall  above. 
The  other  panel  was  found  in  the  eame  ruins.  Both  are 
carved  in  a  soft  blue  micaceous  slate.  Along  with  the 
larger  panel  was  dug  up  a  copp«r  coin  representing  on  one 
side  a  lion  and  on  the  other  a  man  riding  an  elephant. 
This  coin  has  been  identified  by  an  authority  on  Indian 
numismatics  as  one  of  King  Huvishka's,  dating  from  about 
100  A.u.  The  sliones  are  in  the  possession  of  Miss  J.  E. 
Ilume,  at  present  resident  at  Hurbunswala,  Dehra  Dun. 
The  original  photfigraphs  by  Mr.  F.  Giles,  C.S.,  were  enlarged 
by  Sands,  Hunter,  A  Co.  These  enlargements  are  here 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Both  panels  evidently  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Buddha,  who  is  identiSable  in  both  cases  by  his  halo.  In 
the  larger  panel  ho  forms  the  central  figure,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  great  size  as  well  as  lit4  halo.  He  seems 
to  be  receiving  an  offering  from  the  two  Ndga*  on  his  left, 
whose  serpent  nature  ia  represented  by  the  snakes  rising  up 
from  between  their  shoulder-blades.  The  altar  behind  which 
they  are  standing  resembles  that  represented  on  p.  !)(>  in 
Grunwedet's  Buddhisihehe  Kunst.  The  figure  to  the  right 
holding  a  Dajra  in.  his  left  hand  ia  probably  Mara.  Behind 
ftnd  to  the  right  of  him  in  the  iiir  is  a  GauMarva,  who, 
recognizuble  by  his  garland  and  the  itm  in  his  left,  ia 
holding  up  a  fruit  in  his  right  hand.  Those  who  are  more 
familiar  with  Buddhistic  legends  than  I  am  will  probably 
be  able  to  identify  the  scenes  depicted  on  these  two  carved 
stones.  The  sculptures  are  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the 
firat  century  a.d.,  the  early  period  of  Buddhistic  art  in 
which  Greek  influence  is  more  marked;  but  others  will  be 
able  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  their  approximate  date 
vitk  more  knowledge  than  I  pcsseas, 

A.  A.  Macdokell. 
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4.     Persian  Manuscript  attributed  to  Fakhrd' 
duTn  Razi, 

Siraasburg, 

F^b.ll.  1899. 

Dear  Sm, — The  Aja  Sofia  in  Constantinople  has  a  copy 
of  the  work  described  by  Mr.  Nicliolfion  in  your  January 
imtnber.  It  is  contained  in  a  work  numbered  in  their 
eatfllogue  No.  ii,694,  and  bearing  the  title  ,^jJ'  iaia.  . 

Also  the  "  Four  Discoureee,"  Chuhiir  Maqaln,  of  Arudhi, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne,  on  p.  40  of  the  sama 
issue,  is  in  Starabul,  in  the  Aahir  Effeudi  Library,  in  the 
MS.  No.  285.  116  foil. 

Several  of  the  works  referred  to  in  Professor  Eth^'s 
sketch  of  Persian  literature  in  the  "Grundriss  der  Iranischen 
Philologie"  as  unique,  must  also  now  lose  that  distinction 
eincG  the  publication  of  the  catalogues  of  the  Constantinople 
libraries.  1 

Since  I  saw  how  much  of  the  celebrated  medical  ooin- 
pendium,  "  The  Treasure  of  KhvarezmSiih,"  was  drawn  from 
older  sources,  especially  Avicenna  (see  my  paper  ia  the 
Wiener  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morg.,  iv,  131-143), 
I  have  very  small  confidence  in  the  originality  of  all  such 
Persian  handbooks  of  general  medicine.  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  so  great  an  encyclopaedist  as  Razi  was  altogether 
original  in  his  medical  work.  The  extracts  given  in  my 
article  just  referred  to  would,  I  think,  convince  Mr.  Nicholson 
of  the  very  close  connection  between  Razi's  work  and  the 
"Treasure  of  KhvarezmSah."  And  as  the  latter  is  older 
than  Razi,  Razi  may  have  used  it ;  and  may  even  possibly 
bo  referring  to  its  author,  Isma'il  ibn  Hasan  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  Ahmad  al  HuaainI  al  Jurjiinl,  when  he  speaks  of  'tbe 
Saiyid,'  son  of  Imam  Isma'il.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nicholson 
would  he  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  further  communication  on 
this  point. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  oalltng 
attention  to  another  point  which  has  hitherto,  I  think, 
escaped  attention. 
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Nninia  tells  us  (Sturabul  edition  of  a.b.  1281,  »ol.  H, 
p.  220,  at  the  end)  how  tlie  soldiers  went  to  Uj\^j  jsua^  b\j 
and  set  free  the  prisonera  there.  Were  a  scholar  to  under- 
take a  learned  inquiry  as  to  who  this  Baba  Ja'far  wa», 
taking  him  as  the  builder  of  the  prison,  he  would  go  wrong. 
It  is  soldiers'  slang.  As  Oerman  soldiers  call  the  place  of 
detention  '  A'atcr  Philip '  (see  my  book  "  Die  deutsche 
Soldnten-apruche,"  Giesseu,  1899,  p.  121).  so  the  Turks  call 
it  Buba  Ju'far.  So  the  Turks  call  a  recruit  j^il-JJ^  (*^- 
Tbia  also  has  its  analogy  in  the  slung  of  the  Bavarian 
soldiers,  who  call  a  recruit  a  'Russian'  (loo.  cit,  p.  36). 
We  should  not  bo  surprised  that  so  exclusif-e  a  cast  as  the 
Janissaries  should  have  doveloped  a  jargon  of  this  kind; 
and  Eo  doubt  other  Orientalists  will  have  come  across  other 
instances  of  this  interesting  slang  in  the  course  of  their 
reading. — Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

Padl  Horn. 

To  ft-yVuor  Mhyi  Dai-idi. 


5.    The  Pepp^  Ixscription. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bvnga!, 

57,  Park  Street,  Calcutta. 

Feb.  10,  1899. 

SiB, — I  have  just  read  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith's  note  on  the 
Sakya  Inscription  from  Piprahwa  in  the  last  July  number 
of  your  Journal.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  document, 
as  also  to  the  fact  that  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  original  urn,  which,  together  with  the  other  relics,  is 
now  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  I  beg  to  ask  for  your 
permission  to  state  my  opinion  on  some  minor  details  jn 
regard  to  the  inscription. 

(I)  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  says  that  "the  final  character  of 
bhagnvalo  looks  like  te,  with  a  stroke  to  the  left,  but  must 
be  read  either  as  to  or  ta."  In  my  opinion,  the  word  is 
bliagavale,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  correcting  this. 
For  in  USgadhi,  Piili  bfmgatalo  must  become  b/tagavale,  aa 
the  rule  that  final  o  changes  to  e  holds  good  throughout. 
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(2)  sft  bhaghiikanam,  if  c<irrect,  would  be  very  puzzling 
indt^ed,  for  the  change  of  dental  h  to  cerebral  ii,  tbougb 
oammoD  enougb  in  the  literary  PrSkrile,  13  u1ikuow^l  to 
fipigraphieal  Pali  or  Magadlil.  But,  from  an  examination 
of  tbe  origiDal  urn,  I  can  oonfidently  assert  ihat  what  haa 
been  taken  for  the  upper  cross-bar  of  ni  (nH),  ia  merely 
a  small  partiele  of  stone  peeled  off  wheu  tbe  writer  engraved 
tbe  i-mafra  of  ni.  Hardly  any  photograph  or  impreaaioa 
will  show  this  clearly,  but  ou  the  original  uru  there  retnaioa 
Qo  doubt  whatever. 

{'i)  I  am  glad  to  conGrm  the  correctuesa  of  the  reading 
tapiiia,  instead  of  Mr.  Smith's  sapulin,  pointed  out  by  you 
in  a  foot-note.  Mr.  Smitli  probably  has  been  misled  by 
the   fact  that  one  stroke  of  t   is   prolonged  a  little  dowa 

below  the  bottom  line  of  the  letter,  thus  A  ■     But,  if  this 
be  r,  it  ought  to  be  a  serpenline  line,  and  not  a  straight 
L4owQ-stroke,  as,  e.g.,  we  have  |  dra  iu  one  of  the  Bbarbat 
Stupa  inscriptions. 

My  reading  of  the  inscription,  from  the  original,  accordingly 
stands  thus : — 

yanam 
iyam  salilanidbane  budhasa  bbagavate  saki  sukitibbatinam 
sabhaginikanam  saputadalanam. 

This  inscription  ia  in  one  line  only,  round  the  hemi- 
spherical lid  of  the  urn,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  two 
syllables  yanam,  which  stand  above  suki. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Block, 
Miht.  Stor.  A.S.B. 
T»  th*  SttTttary  <>f  iht  Sayal  Aiiatic  Soeittg,  ZmdM. 

6.    The  GoeiNOA  Eharosthi  MS. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  fragments  of  an  old  birch 
bark  MS.  in  Ebarostbi  cbaractera  found  their  way  in  1896 
to  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.     The  MS.  waa  found  about 
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■  • 

thirteen  miles  from  Khotan,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Oosinga  Vihara,  and  is  the  earliest  known  Indian 
MS.  M.  Senart  has  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
facsimiles  of  the  seven  leaves  which,  together  with 
numerous  fragments,  form  the  Paris  portion  of  this 
important  discovery ;  and  has  added  to  the  great  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  reconstruction  of  Indian  history  by 
a  masterly  decipherment  of  the  contents  of  these  leaves, 
with  numerous  valuable  notes. 

The  little  work  is  an  anthology,  a  Dhammapada,  a 
collection  of  religious  verses.  From  what  sources  was  the 
collection  made  P  As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  similar 
unthology  included,  under  the  name  Dhammapada,  in  the 
Buddhist  canon.  M.  Senart  has  shown  that  the  majority 
of  the  verses  included  in  this  new  collection  are  found  also 
in  the  old  one,  but  not  in  the  same  order,  or  in  the  same 
connection ;  and  that  a  number  of  others  in  the  new  MS. 
are  not  in  the  older  collection  at  all.  This  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  supposition  that  the  new  anthology  has  not 
been  compiled  from  the  Pali  one;  but  rather  from  the 
sources  from  which  the  latter  was  itself  compiled. 

Besides  M.  Senart's  references  I  have  noted  the  following :  ^ 

11.  4    Sutta  Nipata,  333,  and  Thera  Gatha,  653, 1005. 

11.5  Milinda,  379. 

15.  2     The  MSS.  of  the  Dhp.  read  often  Hma-Dhammam. 
16.4    Samyutta,  1.  157;   Divyavadana,  300;   Milinda, 
245 ;  Netti,  p.  41  of  my  MS. 

17.  5    Thera  Gatha,  257. 

18.  7    Jataka,  5.  72. 

19. 1     Thera  Gatha,  676. 
20.2,3    „  „      677-8. 

21.6  Milinda,  213. 

25.  12  Jataka,  5.  99. 

26.  14  Thera  Gatha,  883. 


>  The  fignres  on  the  right  give  the  page  and  verse  of  the  tiroff^  d  part  of 
H.  Senart's  paper. 
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II 

40 

9     Samyiitta,  1.  73;  MiUnda,  399. 

^ 

41 

n  Thera  Gatlia,  2  (for  niant.ibhaiii). 

48 

23  Itivuttaka,  p.   42 
vaatu,  iif,  422. 

Thera  Gutha,   1032 

Maha-     ■ 

60 

26  Samyuttfl,  1.  182. 

H 

53 

32  Itivuttaka,  45. 

^1 

6i 

34  Jataka,  5.  9!:). 

^H 

56 

38  Sutta  NipSta,  950. 

'■ 

67 

39  Divyavadana,  339 

Udanavarga,  185. 

74 

6     Jifaka,  1.  314. 

^1 

86 

33  Itivuttaka,  48  ;  V 

naya,  3.  90. 

^H 

89 

43  Thera  Gatha,  636. 

^1 

90 

3     Samyutta,  1.  97; 

Netti,  95 ;  Lalita  VUtara,  328.     ■ 

95. 

16  UdSna,  1.  5  ;  Divy 

Svadana,  561. 

■ 

102 

31,  32  Samyutta,  1.  77 ;  JStaka,  2.  140, 

■ 

108 

43  Samyutta.  1,  83. 

■ 

1 108 

44  M.P.S.,   VI,    16; 
No.  95,  etc. 

Samyutta,    1.    193  ; 

Qataba,    ■ 

Professor  Oldeubourg,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  editing  the 
other  and  larger  portion  of  this  Gosiaga  MS. ;  and  when 
we  have  tbe  whole  text  before  ua  we  may  be  able  to  draw 
BOrae  more  certain  conclusion  as  to  tbe  probable  method 
of  ita  compilation.  At  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
compiler  translated  into  his  native  dialect  from  the  Pitakas, 
or  whether  he  drew  from  previous  translations  of  the  Pitaka 
books,  or  whether  be  translated  from  one  or  other  of  the 
other  anthologies,  different  from  the  Pali  Dhammapada, 
which  (from  the  lists  of  books  extant  in  China  or  Tibet) 
we  know  must  have  existed  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  As  the  MS.  comes  from  a  district  afterwards 
predominantly  Mahayanist,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  it  contains  no  trace  of  Mahayana  doctrine. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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7.    Thb  Theory  of  Soul  and  the  Initiative  of  the 

A  VEST  A. 

Dear  Pbopersor  Rhvs  Davids, — With  regard  to  Professor 
Mills'  paper  on  the  Avesta,  and  your  own  on  the  Upanisbada, 
mil  you  allow  me  to  make  the  following  observations. 

Against  M.  Darmesteter'a  later  views  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Avesta  may  be  urged — 6rstly,  the  archaic  nature  of  the 
langaage  of  tbe  book,  many  of  the  Gathas  differing  little  from 
pure  Sanskrit;  and  secondly,  the  fact  tbat  the  paruUelisms 
between  Vedio  and  Avestic  thought  are  found  precisely  ia 
those  passages  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Kig-Veda  which,  alike 
by  Iranian  and  Indian  scholars,  are  admitted  to  be  the 
eldest.  I  refer  especially  to  such  as  deal  with  ethical 
concepts,  with  Rita  and  Asha,  Riju  and  Hatu,  Yrijina  and 
Yareza,  and  to  those  Gtithiis  and  Suklas  which  represent 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  Adityas  and  Amesha  Spcntaa. 

As  to  the  absorbing  question  of  Zarathtistra,  despite  all  tbat 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  born  at  Ragha,  not  far  from  Tihriin,  and  appeared 
as  the  propliet  of  Magism  under  King  Yis'itspa.  Amongst 
future  chroniclers  there  will  doubtless  be  sceptics  who  will 
contend  that  the  great  English  slateaman  who  has  lately 
left  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  but  a  pillar  of  Kerculea  or 
the  Stone  of  the  glory  of  Heaven  ('HpaieXiiv  ==  Svargasravas), 
and  this  by  the  same  arguments  as  Prof.  Kern  seeks  to  show 
that  the  Iranian  prophet  was  ouly  a  humanized  Hesperus ! 

Turning  now  to  your  own  article,  may  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  would  have  been  helpful  had  you  in  each 
case  given  ua  tbe  Sanskrit  term  to  which  you  referred.  We 
find  at  least  four  equivalents  of  '  soul '  in  the  Upanisbada, 
namely,  j'itw,  su/;sma-iarti-a,  purusa,  and  dtman.  All  friends 
of  folklore  will  be  particularly  grateful  fur  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  adopted  by  you.  And  though  my 
own  interest  m  these  ancient  treatises  is  for  the  most  part 
tt  philosophical  one,  I  should  like,  fiom  your  standpoint, 
to  ioslitute  a  comparison  between  the  Upanishad  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  Avesta. 
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Tbe  wgrda  used  to  express  '  soul '  in  the  Avesta  are  Gve : 
Frcipmfii,  Ht/ildna,  agkca,  baodhii§h,  and  urtmi. 

Of  the  first  of  tiiese,  namely,  Frnrmhi,  there  is  no  exact 
counterpart  in  the  Upanishnds,  thuugb  in  some  respects  it 
inay  bo  compared  with  suksma-hnra.  Phonetically  it  is 
equivalent  to  pracriddhi,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  tha 
expuosion  of  the  supreme  spiritual  pnncipls.  It  is  the 
npiritual  archetype  of  every  man,  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  attaching  itself  to  the  body  at  birth,  wholly 
independently  of  urvan  and  baodlingh,  and  leaving  it  at 
dc^alh.  There  is  a  mystical  uti;erance  about  children  in  the 
New  Tpstament  which  may  well  remind  us  of  the  Fracashis. 
The  Master  said:  "Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaTen." 

The  term  mhtHna  (=  Skr.  uUhdiin)  is  the  vital  principle 
whiuh  maintains  the  functional  activities  of  the  senses,  and 
corresponds  to  Jim.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  mhln,  'haalth. 
well-being,  snU'ution,'  from  y/ gta  and  ud,  and  implica  full 
enjoyment  of  nil  the  faculrics.  In  close  conceptual  relation- 
ship to  this  is  the  word  agkva,  which  is  the  Bactrian  form 
of  nsu,  and  sometimes  means  eelf,  but  oftener  the  seat  of 
life,  as  pr&na  is  used  in  the  Upanishads. 

Baodhagh  is  partly  mjiidna  and  partly  mnnat,  but  in  either 
ease  it  represents  man's  psychical  force  and  nature. 

Lastly,  we  have  urcan,  which  expresses  the  characterizing 
individuality,  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  in  man. 
At  death  the  Urran  has  to  give  account  of  itself  on  the 
Cinvad  bridge,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  Judges, 
goes  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  The  word  comes  from 
V*  tar,  '  to  wish,  choose,'  so  that  we  should  not  be  far  wrong 
in  describing  it  as  the  faculty  of  volition.  In  the  Avesta 
there  is  a  groat  deal  about  the  Oeua  TJrvan  or  Animal  Soul. 
The  song  contained  in  the  29th  MA  of  the  Yaana  conaists 
of  a  dialogue  between  Geus  Urvan  (Goshurun),  the  Ox-Soul, 
the  personification  of  life,  here  appearing  as  the  guardian 
of  all  things  living,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ahura  and  Asha 
on  the  other.  The  soul  of  the  ox  complains  to  the  Creator 
of  the  persecution  suffered  by  all  creatures  here  below  at 
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the  hands  of  demons;   whereupon  Ahura  Alazda  turns  to 

Asha  for  advice  on  the  subject.      The  latter  then  declares 

that  he  himself  is  supreme  ruler  and  Lord  of  all,  but  there 

is  no  consolation  until  Ahura  Mazda  announces  to  Goshurun 

the  coming  of  Zarathustra.      Though  not  wholly  satisfied 

with  this,  Goshurun  nevertheless  thenceforth  submits  to  the 

will  of  Ahura. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  note   that,  among  other 

Vedic    and    Avestic    contrasts,    whereas    according   to    the 

Upanishad  doctrine  the  soul  when  in  deep  sleep  goes  into 

Scarga  or  Brahma-loka  (heaven),  according  to  Zoroastrian 

lore  it  goes  into  acisto  aghus  (hell),  because  in  the  one  case 

sleep  is  attributed  to  the  Good  Spirit  and  in  the  other  to 

the  Bad. — Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Baynbs. 

To  tht  See^'etary  of  the  Royal  Atiatie  Society, 

[Mr.  Baynes  raises  a  large  question.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  ordinary  soul  theory  led,  no  doubt,  in  widely  separated 
countries,  to  its  being  supplemented  by  other  theories.  In 
India,  also,  there  were  such  other  theories,  and  about  1,500 
years  after  the  date  of  the  books  I  was  discussing  these 
were  worked  up  into  an  elaborate  system  by  Sankara.  If 
in  the  Avesta  similar  theories  had  already  been  worked  up 
into  a  similarly  elaborate  system,  that  would  be  very 
suggestive  as  to  the  date  of  the  Avesta.  Of  the  five 
Avesta  words  explained  by  Mr.  Baynes,  only  urvan  seems 
to  belong  to  the  soul  theory  proper.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  if  documents  are  available,  to  have  a  history 
of  all  five ;  and  also  of  the  four  Indian  terms  referred  to. 
The  suksma-iarira  was  not  born  till  many  centuries  after 
the  time  I  was  dealing  with.  Jiva  does  occur  at  that  time 
in  the  sense  of  'alive,  living*;  or,  as  substantive,  'life.' 
Jacob  gives  five  passages  from  the  Chandogya  and  one  from 
the  Eathaka.  In  none  of  them  does  the  word  mean  '  soul ' ; 
in  three  of  them  the  reference  is  to  a  tree.  Purtfsa  occurs 
frequently  in  the  sense  of  '  man,  human.'  The  word  whose 
meaning  I  discussed  was  diman. — ^Rh.  D.] 
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8.    Early  Gommhkcb  betwebu  India  and  Babtlok. 

Mr.  Xonneily  coaoludes  his  leame'I  and  valuable  article  | 
on  thia  interesting  topic  (alxivc,  1898,  p.  273)  with  a  di»»  i 
cuBBioD  as  to  the  dutc  of  the  knowledge  of  tho  monsoons, 
and  with  (he  remark  that  "the  truf  Irodo  route  to  India — ■  , 
that  is,  from  Persia — was  discovered  when  tho  black-hulled 
luerohant  ships  first  plunged    through  tlic    salt    eea    e^pray 
and  ploughed  their  eastward  course,  under  the  stars,  amid 
the  open  ocean." 

In  preparing  my  forthcoming  translation  of  the  Dialogoeg   , 
of  the  Buddhs,  I  have  come  across  tho  following  pouage 
in  the   Kcvaddbu  or  Eevikttua  SutU  of   the  Digba   (fifth 
century  B.C.).     The  Buddha  says: 

"Long  ago  ocean-going  merchants  were  wont  to  plunge 
forth  upon  the  sea,  on  board  a  ahip,  taking  with  them 
a  shore-sighting  bird.  When  the  ship  was  out  of  sight 
I  of  land  they  would  set  the  shore-sighting  bird  free.  And 
'  it  would  go  to  the  East  and  to  thp  Soulh  and  to  the  West 
and  to  the  North,  and  to  the  intermediate  points,  and  rise 
aloft.  If  on  the  horizon  it  caught  sight  of  land,  thither 
it  would  go.  But  if  not,  then  it  would  come  back  to  the 
ship  again.     Just  so,  brother,  etc." 

Such  a  simile  would  scarcely  he  made  use  of,  in  ordinary 
talk,  unless  the  hahit  referred  to  were  of  some  standing, 
and  matter  of  general  knowledge.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
earliest  reference  in  Indian  books  to  ocean-going  ships  out 
of  sight  of  land. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Professor  Q.  Dalman.     Die  Worte  Jbsu,  mit  Bbrueck- 
sichtiguno     dbs     nachkannonischen     juedischbn 

SCHRIFTTHUMSUND       DER       AraMAEISCHEN       SpRACHR. 

Vol.  I  :  Einleitung  und  wichtige  BegriflTe,  nebst 
Anhang.  Messianische  Texte.  (Hinrichs :  Leipzig, 
1899.) 

In  this  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  appeared, 
Professor  Dalman  is  making  practical  use  of  the  extensive 
Aramaic  studies  which  he  has  pursued  hitherto  with  such 
singleness  of  purpose  and  success.  It  appears  now  that 
they  were  merely  the  preparatory  work,  the  scaffolding  for 
a  totally  different  structure.  AH  these  philological  researches 
bad,  as  their  ultimate  aim,  the  purpose  to  penetrate  behind 
the  Oreek  form  of  the  words  and  the  statements  ascribed 
directly  to  Jesus,  chiefly  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  to  recover,  if  possible,  by  means  of  an  accurate  study 
of  the  language  spoken  in  Palestine  the  very  original 
form  of  those  sentences  of  Jesus.  Did  he  speak  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic?  Which  of  these  two  would  explain  more 
easily  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  forms,  and  which  would 
give  a  more  accurate  meaning  to  those  words  as  used  by 
Jesus  P  This  question,  which  is  bound  to  touch  upon 
extremely  delicate  theological  problems,  and  is  of  incal- 
culable importance  for  the  criticism  of  the  Synoptics,  can 
be  dealt  with  in  these  pages  only  and  solely  from  the 
strictly  philological  point  of  view.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  prominent  feature  of  this  first  volume,  dealing  with  the 
Introduction  and    some    of    the    ''Principal   Notions"    in 

J.B.A.B.  1S99.  28 
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the  Gospels,  is  to  prove  that  the  language  apoken  by  Jesus 
WHS  not  Hebrew,  as  has  been  suggested  by  many  great 
soholara,  the  Inst  of  whom  is  Reach,  whose  great  work  on 
this  very  question  has  juat  appeared,  but  the  Aramaic  of 
Oulilee.  Only,  if  retranslated  into  that  special  dialect. 
many  of  the  forms  and  teiTus  used  obtain  a  clear  and 
precise  meaniog.  Such  ia  the  contention  of  Professor 
Dalman,  who,  with  extreme  leiiriiing  and  profound  acumen, 
discusses  seriatim  each  of  these  notions,  and  tries  to  retrace 
the  original  Aramaic  form.  There  are  a  few  points,  how- 
ever, which  remain  unanswered.  The  ground  for  assuming 
the  language  of  the  people  to  have  been  Aramaic  in  Paleatine 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  not  convincing.  The  fiu:t  remaiua 
that  the  language  of  the  Prayera  and  the  language  of 
the  Literuture  at  that  period  was  purely  Hebrew,  though 
of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  that  of  the  Bible. 
A  nation  that  speaks  at  one  and  the  same  time  two  languages 
is  an  ethnographical  £ctioQ.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
people  should  have  accepted  a  totally  diflbrent  language  for 
their  religious  and  another  for  their  daily  life,  except  in 
cases  where  the  sacred  literature  bad  been  introduced 
from  elsewhere,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Europe.  The  literature  of  the  people 
would  represent  much  more  that  language,  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  literature  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus. 
Assuming,  then,  the  literary  language  to  have  been  Hebrew, 
bow  is  it,  then,  that  the  primitive  Gospel,  also  a  literary 
product,  should  not  have  been  written  in  the  sacred  Hebrew 
language,  but  in  Aramaic?  And  if  the  three  Synoptics 
have  translated  a  Semitic  original  into  Greek,  have  they  not 
stood  under  the  same  influences  under  which  the  translators 
of  the  LXX  stood,  and  was  not  the  '  Koine '  used  in 
Palestine,  a  kind  of  Qreeko-Semit)c  language,  and  which 
would  thus  not  prove  much  for  the  original  form  of  the 
language,  either  of  the  Primitive  Gospel  or  of  Jesus  himself. 
Professor  Dalman  himself  has  to  admit  such  influences  when 
he  tries  to  explain  certain  Hebraisms  in  the  language  of 
Luke.     He  saya   that  Luke  stood  under  the  influence  of 
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iha  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible.  But  ae  Profeseor 
Dalman  refers  conslantly  to  t)ie  Hebrew  forms  of  words 
and  the  notions  prevalt^nt  at  that  period,  as  retained  in  the 
oldest  text*  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  supplies  Lis  Aramaic 
examples  with  very  nuDierous  parallels,  he  facilitates  the 
critical  examinution  of  his  thesis.  He  brings  to  bear  to 
his  task  an  unrivalled  knowledge,  at  first  hand,  of  these 
languages  and  literatures.  The  retranslution  of  whole 
sentences  into  Aramaic  must,  however,  be  declared  as 
lubiiured  and  artificial,  whilst  the  examinations  and  eluci- 
dations of  the  "Principal  Notions "  are  models  of  accurate 
and  profound  investigation,  full  of  keen  insight  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  peopio  of  that  period  and  of  extreme 
value  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  supplemeut 
consists  of  eleven  texts,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Dalman,  are  of  Messianic  import,  coinniennng  with  the 
Sibyltinian  Oracles  and  finishing  with  an  Aramaic  hymn, 
which  seems  to  me  to  he  of  coraparaiively  modern  date, 
originating  probably  from  ihe  circle  that  had  gathered 
round  the  new  kabbalisticat  school  in  Tibeiiaa  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  where  many  such  hymns  were  written 
in  the  same  language.  The  so-called  Palestinian  recension 
of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  is  merely  a  local  variant 
unsupported  and  practically  contradicted  by  the  mass  of 
similar  tests  which  have  recently  come  to  light  amon^ 
the  fragments  brought  from  Egypt.  Nor  do  I  understand 
the  reason  for  adopting  Ihe  localization  of  the  Yemen  MSS. 
for  the  other  Hebrew  texU  when  wo  have  at  least  as 
perfect  texts  in  old  and  excellent  MSS.  with  the  usual 
vocalization.  Those  MSS.  vary  also  considerably  between 
one  another,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  would  have  been 
more  advisable  to  retain  the  Tersion  which  appears  in  the 
Liturgies  of  the  known  rites.  A  text,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct,  from  Egyptian  fragments  as  old  as 
those  from  which  the  so-culled  Palestinian  Version  has 
been  published — all  are  of  Palestinian  origin  for  that — 
differs  considerably  from  the  one  published  by  Professor 
Dalman,   and   agrees  much   more   with   the   oldest  knowa 
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veraior,.  that  of  Suadya,  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  if  not  older.  Professor  DnlmuD  ought  to  have  taken 
this  as  basis,  aud  in  a  aimilar  manner  the  Eaddish  as 
given  by  MaimonideB  ia  at  least  as  archaic  in  form  aud 
structure  as  any  other  known  ;  moreover,  the  Yemen  Litnrgjr 
has  adopted  this  form  from  Maimonides.  But,  in  spite 
of  these  deficiencies,  the  book  stands  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  that  period. 

M.  G. 

Eclipses  of  thb  Moon  in  Inhia.  By  Robert  Sewbll. 
(London,  1898.) 

This  continuation  of  the  "Indian  Calendar"  gives  a  list  of 
the  lunar  eclipses  from  a.d.  300  to  1900,  which  will  prove 
of  great  use  to  those  who  have  to  calculute  or  verify  dates 
of  Indian  inscriptions.  It  is  mainly  bused  on  Von  Oppolzer's 
C'Jtion  ti«r  Fiiidernisne,  but  possesses  a  value  of  its  own,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Sewell,  for  the  date  of  every  eclipse,  has 
given  not  only  the  week-day,  but  also  the  Hindu  lunar 
month  in  which  the  eclipse  took  place  (or  will  take  place). 
This  may  best  be  shown  by  an  example. 

The  Nanyaura  plate  of  Dbangadeva  mentions  a  lunar 
eclipse  on  Sundat/,  the  IStb  of  the  bright  half  of  Kdrttika 
of  the  [Vikrama]  year  1055.  We  know  that  this  date 
must  fall  in  either  a.d.  997  or  998,  and  from  Mr.  Sewell's 
list  we  see,  without  any  calculation,  that  there  was  a  lunar 
eclipse  on  the  fith  November,  a.d.  998,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
and  which  did  fall  in  the  month  Karttika.  We  also  see 
from  it  that  the  eclipse  was  total,  and  from  the  times  given 
(which  have  been  taken  from  the  Canon)  we  may  say  at 
once  that  the  eclipse  was  visible  everywhere  in  India. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Sewell's  part  of  the  work, 
I  have  recalculated  the  data  given  by  him  for  about  fifty 
lunar  eclipses  mentioned  in  Indian  inscriptions,  and  have 
found  only  one  instance  where  Mr.  Sewell  is  wrong.  The 
eclipse  of  Monday,  the  9th  October,  a.d.  1139,  which  is 
mentioned  in  a  plate  of  Oovindacandra  of  Kanauj,  took 
place  in  the  month  A^vina,  not  in  Kiirttika. 
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Besides  the  list  of  lunar  eclipses,  Mr.  Sewell's  new  work 
coataiuB  some  minor  additioDs  to  tfae  "  Indian  Calendar," 
which  it  seems  uonecessary  to  specify  Lere. 

QoUiiigen.  F.  Eielhorm. 

History   of   British    India.       By  Sir   Wilmam   Wilsos 

fltJNTBR,  K.C.8.I.,  LL.D..  Vioe-Presideut  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society,     Volume  I:    "To  the  Overthrow  of 

the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago."     (Longmans, 

Green,  &  Co.,  1899.) 

The  author  tells  ue    in  his  Introduction,  that  this  book 

completes  a  task  which   has  occupied   tbirty-four  years  of 

his  life.     The  Archives  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Holland 

have  been  consulied  by  him  personally, 

ITie  book,  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Society,  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  series,  and  has  been  published  in  the 
present  year;  the  remaining-  volumes  will  follow.  It  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  H.M.  the  Queen- Empress,  and 
ia  illustrated  by  four  maps : 

(IJ  General  Map  of  India. 

(2)  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Trade  Routes  to  India, 

(3)  The  Indian  Peninsula,  Portuguese  period. 

(4)  The  Eastern  Archipelago, 

In  the  ten  chapters  of  this  volume  the  history  of  British 
India  is  brought  down  from  L51G  a.d.,  when  the  old  trade 
routes  from  India  to  the  West  were  closed  by  the  barbarism 
of  the  uewly-eslublished  Turkish  Empire,  to  1603;  the  end 
of  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  culmiuating 
Id  the  tragedy  of  Amboyna, 

There  is  much  new  material ;  there  is  a  judicious  absenoe 
of  an  attempt  at  literary  brilliancy  ;  there  is  a  sweeping 
away  of  certain  familiar  historic  delusions,  which  hitherto 
prevailed.  A  certain  historical  philosophy  dominates  the 
narrative.  The  conquest  of  British  India  by  the  population 
of  a  little  island  in  the  extreme  West  is  hut  the  last  scene 
of  the  great  drama  of  the  conflict  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
which  had  gone  ou  for  centuries  long  before  the  Christiau  era. 
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Great  BritaiD  endured  much  during  a  century  and  &  half 
of  struggle,  ere  it  eutered  into  ite  inheritance.  "  Qui  dupa 
vince"  is  an  Italian  proverb,  aptly  illuatrated  in  tliis  case. 
If  it  be  argued,  that  the  conquest  of  India  was  the  result 
of  brute  force,  this  is  not  denied,  but  there  waa  persistent 
self-sacrifice  as  well  ou  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

The  author  does  not  withhold  well-deserved  praise  from 
the  Portuguese  and  their  leaders;  they  were  noble  fellows, 
but  the  political  resources  and  population  of  Portugal  did 
not  form  a  sufficiently  large  basis  for  ao  magnificent 
a  structure  as  an  Asiatic  Empire. 

As  Portugal  disappeared,  Holland  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  her  resources  also  proved  insufficient  for  the  task. 

In  these  pages  there  is  an  absence  of  Chauvinism  and 
Kgoism,  which  often  degrade  the  modern  history  of  any 
particular  country,  written  for  the  benefit  of  so-called 
patriotic  readers;  a  judicial  spirit  reigns  throughout,  but 
one  feature  transpires,  that  the  British  authorities  had  even 
in  those  early  days  a  care  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
committed  to  their  cliarge,  as  is  the  caati  in  British  India 
to  a  remarkable  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  Portuguese 
had  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  duty,  which  attended 
the  task  of  ruling  conquered  provinces.  The  Dutch  then, 
and  now,  looked  upon  Colonies  and  subject  populations  aa 
the  platform  of  a  financial  speculation,  which  must  be  made 
at  any  cost  to  bring  profitable  returns  to  the  Mother- 
Oountry ;  they  cared  not  for  the  advancement  of  the  subject 
races. 

The  volume  before  us  ends  at  a  period,  when  the  British 
prospects  had  fallen  very  low  in  the  struggle  with  Holland, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  bone  of  discord  with 
Holland  was  not  so  much  the  Peninsula  of  India  as  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago :  the  Dutch 
adventurers  were  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Dutch  Government;  the  British  East  India  Company  had 
to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  The  author  brings  oat 
the  strong  and  weak  features  of  the  two  contending  nations, 
and  with  great  success. 
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We  look  forward  #it)i  great  interest  to  tbe  forthcoming 
SRCond  volume:  we  truat  sot  to  have  tu  wait  too  long;  it 
will  bring  the  reader  down  the  stream  of  time  to  a  period, 
with  the  enviroDineut  of  which  he  is  more  familiar.  It 
is  well  l.o  study  the  genesis  of  Empires,  as  well  as  of 
Xatural  Phenomeoa.  The  Twentieth  Ceutury,  iuto  which 
we  are  entering,  may  develop  organic  dangers  and  the  germ 
of  decay  of  Empires,  unheeded  and  uiithought  of  by  the 
Burface-atudent  of  History.  The  question  may  be  raised  in 
Parliament,  whether  the  Empire  of  India  is  worth  retainin)^, 
if  any  prodigious  sacriBee  had  to  be  made  by  the  Mother- 
Country.  The  reply  of  an  old  Anglo-Indian  official,  who 
helped  to  extend  the  North  -  Western  frontier  from  the 
Satlaj  to  the  Indus  and  beyond,  and  to  rule  subject  races 
firmly,  yet  aympathetically  and  lovingly,  is,  that  if  Great 
Britaia  by  mischanee,  or  raieconduct,  lost  the  Empire  of 
India,  it  would  cea^e  to  be  one  of  the  Oreat  Powers  of  the 
World,  and,  following  the  example,  fall  to  the  political  level 
of  Spain. 

The  author  suiFered  the  great  mortification  of  the  losa 
of  the  main  part  of  his  materials  and  munuscripta  collected 
in  India,  when  the  homeward-bound  steamer,  to  which  they 
were  entrusted,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  his 
unflagging  zeal  and  dauntless  energy  did  not  sink  under 
thia  great  calamity;  to  a  certain  extent  he  has  modiiied  the 
plan  and  scope  of  his  enterprise,  and  we  think  wisely  so. 

In  the  first  place,  "  Meya  0(0\ioi',  /liya  icdicov":  the 
present  work  must  consist  of  aeveral  large  volumes:  if  the 
author  bad  carried  out  Lis  intention  of  "preparing  a  com- 
plete history  of  India  from  the  invasion  of  the  Aryans" 
(p.  IS),  the  size  of  the  work  would  have  been  indefinitely 
ei  tended. 

Id  the  second  place,  what  was  the  presumable  date  of 
the  Aryan  Invasion?  Anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Buddha,  which  are  dales  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Book 
under  review  is  1516  a.d.  The  Birih  of  Buddha  carries 
us   back   2,100  years,  and  there   is   an  abyss  of   centuries 
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beyond  before  we  reach  the  possibit  and  probable  data 
of  tbe  Aryan  InvBHion.  Besides,  suuh  a  subject  opeii» 
out  a  new  and  distinct  world  of  ideas,  facts,  speculations, 
uiid  doubts,  and  poBiuIatee  an  amount  of  peculiar  study  and 
accumulated  knowledge  not  to  be  found  io  the  fourteien 
fascinating  volumes  of  tbe  I?nperial  Guzetleer  of  India.  No 
one  is  so  familiur  as  the  autlior  with  tbe  physical,  racial, 
and  intellectual  features  of  tbe  three  hundred  Millions  of 
British  India  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century  Hfter  the  Chriatiaa 
era,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  restricted  the  orbit  of 
his  labours  into  a  compass,  where  we  can  trust  biia 
implicitly,  and  without  a  doubt.  Our  critical  attitude  would 
necessarily  be  modiSed,  if  in  one  of  bis  volumes  we  had 
to  consider  the  questions :  At  what  date  was  the  Phoenician 
Alphabet  imported  into  India  P  What  are  the  dates  of 
certain  Inscriptions,  and  Manuscripts  i'  The  Twentieth 
Century  may  bring  a  solution  to  this  and  other  questions : 
the  Nineteenth  has  not  done  so.  The  author's  narrative 
floats  down  a  stream  of  absolute  historic  calm  and  certainty: 
let  bim  be  satisfied. 

Robert  Neefxhah  Cust, 
S<m.  See.  of  Segal  Atiatit  Soeiftjf. 
March  10,  1899. 

Pabsbb  Prakash;  being  a  record  of  important  events  in 
the  growth  of  the  Parsi  community  in  Western  India, 
chronologically  arranged,  from  tbe  date  of  their  immi- 
gration into  India  to  the  year  1860   a.d.      Compiled 
by    BoMANjEB    Byramjee    Pateli..      Gujarati.      4to; 
pp.  ivi  and  1052.     {Bombay,  1888.) 
This  chronicle  of  the  doings  and  progress  of  tbe  Indian 
Parsis,  so  far  as  tbey  have  been  recorded  down  to  1660, 
could  have  been  compiled  only  by  patient  and  enthusiastio 
research,  and  have  been  so  conveniently  arranged  only  by 
judicious  appreciation  and  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  waat4 
of  inquirers.     Each  event  is  briefly  recorded,  but  with  all 
necessary  particulars,  from  the  best  available  document  and 
under  its  proper  English  date.     And,  if  tbe  document  bears 
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a  Parai  or  Hindu  date,  that  is  aUo  recorded;  wLiIe  tlie 
nature  of  the  document  and,  sometimea,  remarks  as  to  tis 
autbenlicity  are  added  in  footnotes.  As  the  chrouicle  is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  information  of  llie  Parai  community, 
it  ia  written  in  Ou jaritt.i ;  but  the  preface  is  also  giveu 
in  Kuglish,  and  t)ie  original  text  of  English  documents 
ia  often  quoted  in  the  footnotea. 

Among  the  authorities  quoted  are  printed  and  manuscript 
books,  statements  of  old  travellers,  legal  and  government 
records,  family  papers,  newspapers,  rivuyats,  and  inscription^. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  priests  to  keep  records  of 
deaths  and  remarkable  events  occurring;  in  their  vicinity, 
or  among  their  ni-igliboura,  but  this  claaa  of  record  waa 
never  easily  accessible,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  fast 
disappearing,  bo  that  it  will  probably  be  altogether  lost  if 
copies  be  not  collected  during  the  present  generation. 

This  work  was  published  originally  in  eleven  parts, 
appearing  at  intervals  extending  over  the  ten  years  from 
1878  to  1888.  Including  a  supplement  of  additional 
information,  which  accumulated  during  the  publication, 
the  book  records  about  3,180  distinct  events,  and  mentions 
the  names  of  about  5,370  Parsi  men  and  300  Parsi  women. 
It  is  also  provided  with  a  perfect  index  of  subjects,  and 
another  of  Parsi  names,  probably  the  most  complete  that 
exists. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  chronicle  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
report  its  mode  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  earlier  events. 
It  commences  by  recording  the  emigration  of  the  first  parly 
of  Parsis  from  Hormuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  the  island  of  Diw,  south  of  Eitthiawar.  This  is  stated 
on  the  authority  of  the  Qissah-e  Sanjah  (completed  !^2nd 
November,  15i)9,  o.s.),  but  no  dates  are  mentionod,  because 
those  slated  in  that  book  are  very  uncertain.  In  tbei/arffsd- 
ndr/iu  (Bombay,  a.d.  1831)  Dastiir  Framji  Aspandiarji 
Rabadi  quotes  them  as  follows  : — The  emigrants  first  fled 
into  £ohistun,  where  they  remained  a  century,  and  after- 
warda  travelled  t«  Hormuz,  where  they  dwolt  fifteen  years, 
and  then  sailed  to  Diw,  where  they  stayed  nineteen  yeaj-s, 
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Bnd  again  sniled  in  stormy  weather  to  Saiijafi.  Here  they 
were  permitted  to  Bettle  by  the  Hindu  Raja  Judirafia,  who 
granted  them  a  coasiderable  traot  of  land  on  certain 
conditions. 

The  date  of  their  arrival  is  uncertain,  bat  the  footnotes 
State  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  WiUon  thought  that  the  Riiji 
might  have  been  JayUev,  who  reigned  in  Gujarat  a.d. 
745-806  (aee  Indian  AHltqunnj,  1873).  Though  DastCr 
Aspetidiarji  Eamdinji,  of  Bharuc,  in  hia  Kadim  Tdrikh 
Fdr»io-ni  Kair,  p.  149  (a.d.  1826),  elates  that  the  Parsis 
lauded  at  Sanjai'i  lu  Saiiivat  772,  Sravun  sud  9,  on  Friday 
the  Bocond  day  Bahman  of  the  fourth  month  Tir,  a.t.  So  ; 
but  in  1870  Seth  K.  R.  K5ma,  in  his  Yazdajardi  Tdrikh. 
showed  that  those  two  dates  did  not  correspond,  Tha 
ludian  Parsi  date,  second  day  of  fourth  month  a.y.  85, 
was  really  Friday,  25th  September,  716,  but  the  Hindu 
date  seems  to  have  been  two  or  three  mouths  earlier,  and 
this  discrepauey  citn  hardly  be  explained  as  a  mere  copyist's 
blunder.  In  hia  supplement,  p.  837,  the  compiler  gives 
further  information  about  this  date  ;  in  an  old  copy  of  the 
Qissah-e  Sarydn,  among  the  records  belonging  to  the  Udvarl 
assembly,  there  was  written,  in  Samvat  187^  (a.d.  1816), 
a  memorandum  that  the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Farsis 
at  Sanjail  was  Ssmvat  89o,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  on  a  Sunday.  This  date,  the  fiirst  of  the  fourth 
month,  A.Y.  208  (Indian  reckoning),  was  24th  August, 
A.D.  839,  which  day  was  really  a  Sunday.  All  that  caa 
be  said  for  this  latter  date  is  that  it  is  more  reasonable 
than  the  former  one. 

Ah  Pars!  priests  are  accustomed  to  recite  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  on  certain  occasions,  it  would  seem  an  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of  generations  by 
which  the  present  priests  are  separated  from  any  common 
ancestor;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  when  the  interval 
is  not  more  than  four  or  five  centuries;  but  further  back 
this  traditional  memory  is  often  imperfect.  An  extensive 
pedigree  of  the  Bharuc  Dastiirs  and  their  posterity  was 
compiled  by  one  of  their  descendants  born  in  1838;  and 
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from  this  pedigree,  with  the  aasistance  of  Boiue  in  form  at  ion 
coQUtined  in  kuown  colophons,  it  is  possible  to  approximate 
to  the  date  when  Neriosaiig  Dhawal  (the  Par»i  prleat  who 
translated  most  of  the  Yuana  and  part  of  tlie  £hurdah 
Avesta  into  Sanskrit)  must  hnve  flouri.shed  ;  a  matter  which 
the  compiler  of  the  Parai  Prakdith  haa  not  attempted  to 
decide. 

In  a  coloplion  appended  to  the  Pahlavi  Tosht-i  Fryano 
in  Haug's  MS.  6  at  Munich,  the  copyist,  Peshyotan  Ram 
Eiimdia,  writing  in  1397,  gives  his  pedigree  for  ten 
generations'  back  to  Bamyar,  the  father  of  Hormuzdyar, 
who  is  generally  recognized  aa  the  first  cousin  of  Neriosang 
Dhawal.  These  ten  generations,  detailed  in  a  document 
fiUO  years  old,  have  been  a  valuable  extension,  or  con- 
firmet.ioD,  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  pedigree.  Another 
colophon,  appended  to  the  Pa  zand- Sanskrit  Arda-Vlraf 
in  Haug's  MS.  18  at  Munich,  was  written  by  Ham  liilmdm, 
the  father  of  the  aforesaid  Feahyotun,  in  1410. 

The  pedigree  itself  informs  us  that  I'eshyotan  was  an 
ancestor  of  its  compiler  in  the  nineteenth  generation,  and 
that  ita  compiler  was  born  in  18U8;  while  the  colophons 
state  that  Peshyotan  wrote  one  MS.  in  1397,  and  his  father 
Itam  wrote  another  in  1410.  With  these  data  it  ia  eaay 
to  calculate  the  average  length  of  a  generation  with  great 
exactness.  As  nineteen  generations  of  24  years  and  25 
years  would  extend  over  450  and  475  years  respectively,  or 
back  from  1838  to  1382  and  1363  respectively,  it  ia  evident 
that  the  avemge  generation  must  have  been  between  these 
limits,  and  moat  probably  about  24  years  and  3  months, 
because  in  that  case  Peahyotan  would  have  been  20  yean 
old  in  1397.  and  Kiini  57  years  old  ia  1410;  the  son  being 
just  old  enough  to  be  trusted  to  copy  Pahlavi  MSS.,  and 
the  father  juat  young  enough  to  write  without  spectacles, 
which  were  very  rare  anywhere  in  those  days. 

Returning  to  the  pedigree,  corrected  by  the  insertion  of  the 
three  names  accidentally  omitted  in  the  Englitfh  translation 
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of  Peshyotan'a  colophon,  we  find  that  Hormazdyar,  tha 
first  cousin  or  contemporary  of  Neriosang,  liTod  eight 
generationa  earlier  than  Earn,  and  eight  generations  of  24 
years  and  3  montlia  take  us  back  194  yeara  from  the  birth 
of  Ram  in  1353  to  the  probable  time  of  the  birth  of 
HormazdyiJr,  or  of  Neriosaog,  about  a.d.  1159.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Yasua  must  have  been  tranaluted 
into  Sanskrit  about  a.d,  1200,  when.  Neriosinng  may  have 
been  41  year^  old.  The  pedigree  mentions  only  three 
generationa  before  Neriosang,  so  it  hegina  about  a.d.  1IJS6 
with  Sheheriyar  and  his  son  Shahpur,  from  whom  most 
of  tbe  priestly  families  trace  their  descent.  Many  early 
prieita  have  probably  been  omitted,  but  whether  before  or 
after  these  two  names  ia  quite  uncertain. 

Shortly  after  thoir  arrival  at  Sahjitfi,  the  immigrant  Parais 
built  a  firo- temple,  and  funiished  it  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  worship,  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  Khurasan.  The  date  of  its  conaocralion,  being  doubtful, 
18  given  in  a  footnote  aa  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
in  Samvat  777,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  (a. v.), 
which  is  a  common  mode  of  writing  old  dates  in  Indian 
Parsi  MSS. ;  and  this  is  the  date  on  which  ita  anniversary 
is  still  celebrated.  But  in  some  writings  the  26th  day  of 
the  second  month  is  mentioned.  These  two  dates  are 
equivalent  to  27th  February.  721,  and  18th  Augast,  720, 
respectively, 

The  next  events  recorded  are  the  visits  of  Parsia  to  the 
Kaijheri  Caves  ia  Salsette,  where  they  inscribed  their  names 
and  the  dates  of  their  visits,  in  Pahlavi  characters,  nearly 
nine  centuries  ago.  The  dates  given  in  the  Paraee  Prakish 
are  not  quit«  accurate,  as  they  were  published  before  these 
inscriptions  had  been  fully  translated  in  the  Indian  Antiquari/, 
vol,  is,  pp.  265-8.  There  are  four  Pahlavi  inscriptions  still 
fairly  legible,  and,  if  the  dat«s  are  inscribed  according  to 
Indian  Parsi  reckoning,  they  are  as  follows: — The  earliest 
inscription  is  unfinished,  but  gives  the  names  of  fifteen 
Parsis  who  had  come  to  the  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  a.t,  378  (10th  October,  1009).     The  second 
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inscription  fovcr  a  funk)  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  same 
Parfiis,  with  one  additional,  and  is  duted  the  Ifith  day  of 
ihe  eighth  month,  a. v.  378  (24th  November,  1009),  probably 
the  date  of  intended  departure;  but  a  Becond  extra  name 
in  added,  as  if  the  person  liad  died  more  than  a  fortnight 
Lttsr.  Both  these  inscriptions  must  refer  to  one  protracted 
visit.  A  third  inacnption,  dated  the  24th  of  the  eeventh 
month,  A.y.  390  (SOth  October,  1021),  coataina  ten  namea, 
of  which  four  also  occur  in  the  preceding  inscriptions.  The 
fourth  inscription,  on  a  stone  found  among  the  ruins  of 
a  built  (fdgiilia,  gives  merely  the  year  a.y.  390  and  the  name 
Mah-Farnbag,  the  first  mentioned  in  the  third  inscription, 
being  evidently  a  record  of  the  same  visit.  The  names 
resemble  those  used  in  the  lat«r  Sasanian  times,  and  for  the 
next  six  centuries,  by  the  Parsis  in  Persia. 

From  Sanjafi  the  Parsis  spread  to  Bharuc,  Ehanahat, 
Aklesar,  and  other  places  in  Gujarat;  and,  according  to 
a  memorandum  in  an  old  book  about  the  inheritance  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Mebarji-Paua  family,  their 
ancestor  Eamdin  Zaraibosht  arrived  at  Nagniandal  on  the 
24th  of  the  first  month,  a.y.  511  (;ird  April.  1142).  He 
remarked  that  its  climate  was  like  that  of  Sari  in  Mazen- 
dardO,  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  bence  he  called  his 
new  home  Nuwsari,  or  '  the  new  Sari.' 

Under  the  dute  a.d.  1184  a  stittement  is  quoted,  from 
the  preface  to  Westergaard's  Zemiarfata  (1854),  regarding 
an  ancient  colophon,  found  copied  in  the  old  Vendidad, 
with  Pahlavi,  at  Copenhagen,  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  preceding  copy  of  the  same  test  was  written  in  Sagastan, 
or  Sisfan,  for  a  I'arsi  priest  named  Slahyar,  from  the  district 
of  Aucak,  on  the  bank  of  the  water  of  Sind  (probably  Uch  in 
the  Panjiib),  wlio  had  been  six  years  in  Sapasfan,  studying 
r<^ligioua  matters  for  his  friends  in  India,  and  was  about 
to  return  home  with  the  information  he  had  collected  and 
this  copy  of  the  Vendidad,  presented  as  a  righteous  gilt. 
The  epoch  from  which  the  date  of  this  colophon  was 
reckoned  is  not  mentioned,  but  as  we  have  only  a  copy  of 
ft  copy  of  the  original  colophon,  the  epoch  was  probably 
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omitted  by  one  of  the  copyiats.  The  Iranian  Parsi  calendar  ' 
CDinjjleteB  its  year  thirty  days  earlier  than  the  Indian  one, 
and  in  old  dates  the  yeara  were  usually  reckoned  in  Iran 
from  the  dmih  of  Yazdakard,  that  is.  from  a.y.  20.  Th« 
date  given  in  the  colophon  is  the  I7th  of  the  fourth  month 
of  554,  and  thia  would  be  I6lh  May,  118.5,  if  retikoned  from 
Yuzdiikard's  acceaaion,  or  llth  May,  1205,  if  reckoned  from 
his  death.  Nothing  further  appears  to  be  known  of  tbia 
colony  of  Farsis  which  existed  at  Ucb  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

Many  priestly  families  are  next  traced  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  footnotes;  and  the  building  of  a  brick  dokhmu  at 
Bharuc,  by  Seth  Peshatanji,  is  mentioned  as  being  recorded 
in  an  old  book  by  a  bard  of  Baroda.  The  date  given  is 
Saiiivat  13ti5,  Jeth  aud  2  (a.d.  1309)  ;  and  the  doklim* 
appears  to  be  Btill  standing,  though  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

One  of  many  doouments,  found  in  a  collection  of  manu- 
script  papers  in  the  Meharji-Rana  library  at  Kawsari,  is 
an  alSdavit,  signed  by  twenty-six  Parsi  laymen  of  Valaar, 
certifying  t!iut  tlicy  hud  obtained  a  resident  priest  from 
the  Kawsari  assembly.  This  document  is  dated  Samvut 
1471,  Vaisakh  sud  11  (a.d.  1414). 

Shortly  after  this,  Sultan  Mahmud  Begara,  of  Ahmadabud, 
sent  his  kinsman  Alafkhan,  with  a  force  of  3,000  men,  to 
attack  Sanjaii,  whose  Ilaja  induced  the  Parsia  to  aaaiat  him 
with  1,400  men,  under  a  leader  named  Ardeshir,  who  at 
first  defeated  the  Musulmaos;  but  the  latter,  being  reinforced, 
afterwards  defeated  the  Parsis,  killed  Ardeshir,  and  captured 
Saiijau.  These  events  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Qiffah-e 
Sary'dn,  and  their  date  is  doubtful,  but  the  compiler,  in  his 
footnotes,  gives  reasons  for  placing  them  in  the  interval, 
1458-1493,  and  probably  near  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  same  uncertain  authority  states  that  the  surviving 
Parsis  fled  from  Sahjan,  with  their  families  and  sacred  fire, 
into  the  hills  of  Babrot,  where  they  remained  twelve  years, 
and  then  moved  into  the  Yansra  jungle  for  fourteen  years 
longer,  after  which  Canga  Asa,  the  chief  Parsi  layman  at 
Kawsari,  induced  them  to  take  their  aacred  fire  to  Navsari 
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and  settle  tliere.  Ad  old  Taena,  written  at  KawsSri,  A.n. 
l(3o8,  waa  copied  at  Valsiir,  a.d.  1800,  and  m  this  copy  it 
is  stated  that  tlie  Sahjari  sacred  fire  arrived  at  Nawsari  oa 
the  29th  of  the  sixth  Par^i  moath,  iu  ^Jaihvat  147-5  (28th 
June,  I4iy),  which  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  pre- 
ceding dates,  and  ia  probably  not  baaed  upon  a  coDtemporary 
record,  but  upon  mere  tradition.  The  compiler  of  tho  Paraee 
Prakash,  however,  suggeste  (in  p.  5,  note  'i)  a  means  of 
npproximately  ascertaining  the  true  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Sanjail  fugitives  at  Kaw^ari  by  reference  to  iuforrnation 
Qunttiined  in  the  earliest  Feraian  Rivayats  still  exUnt. 
These  Persinn  Riviiyats  contain  religious  information  and 
epistles,  from  Far^i  priests  in  Persia,  addressed  to  Pursis 
in  India,  in  reply  to  written  inquiries  which  the  latter 
sent  to  Persia  by  special  messengers  from  time  to  time. 
Tbe  earliest  Hivayats,  of  which  copies  are  known  to  survive, 
were  two  brought  back  to  India  by  Nuretnan  Hoshang, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Tuxd,  in  1478'  and  I486,'  and 
a  Kitabat  or  epiatie  brought  from  the  same  neighbourhood, 
by  four  Iranian  Parsi  traders,  in  1511.'  In  all  three  docu- 
ments Cungah-shiih  is  mentioned  as  tbe  chief  layman  at 
Nawsari,  and  a  Herbad  Ehurshed,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Rivayat  as  an  important  priest  at  Nawsari,  is  further  defined 
aa  Khurnhed  of  Sanjafi  in  the  other  two  documents.  Both 
parties  were  evidently  resident  in  Nawsari  for  fully  thirty- 
three  years,  but  neither  name  ia  found  in  the  next  Rivayat, 
written  in  ia'll.  From  this  we  learn  that  an  important 
priest  from  Sanjau  had  arrived  at  Nawsari  before  1478, 
and  it  is  known  that  Sultiin  Mahmiid  came  into  power  at 
Ahmadiibad  in  1458,  so  that  the  capture  of  Sanjaii  must 
have  been  after  that  date.  If  wc  suppose  that  the  Paraia 
were  driven  out  of  Sanjan  about  1460,  and  took  refuge  at 
Nawaari  about  1470,  they  would  have  dwelt  ten  years  in 
the  jungly  hills,  instead  of  the  legendary  twenty-six.     This 
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occasional  correspondence  witb  the  Trauinn  Parsla  continued   ' 
for  more  tlian  another  ceutixry,  and  has  oonlributod  several 
lists  of  Indiaii  Parsi  names  to  the  compiler's  chronicle. 

The  first  Parsi  who  settled  in  Bombay  waa  Dorahjl 
Nanabhiii,  who  came  from  Sumiiri-gam  at  Sural,  a.d.  1640,  ^ 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese  authorities; 
being  afterwards  employed  by  the  English  to  collect  a  tax 
levied  on  the  cooly  fishermen,  He  whs  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kawasji  Patel  family,  and  died  in  1689.  Hia  younger  bod, 
Kustamji  Dorabji,  succeeded  to  hia  father's  appointment, 
and  in  1692,  when  all  the  Europeans  and  garrison  were 
dying  from  a  severe  pestilence,  and  the  Sidi  of  Janjirlt  had 
landed  troops  and  taken  the  Dungarl  Fort,  he  collected 
a  number  of  cooly  fishermen,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  o( 
the  island,  which  he  held  for  a  few  days,  till  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  Surat.  For  this  good  service  the 
Patelfihip  of  Bombay  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  | 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  the  sixth  month,  a.y.  1132  (11th 
April,  1764),  aged  96,  havuig  been  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  original  Purc-i  Park'iiyat  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

Kegarding  Ruetamji's  wife  and  ber  family  a  tale,  worthy  of 
romance,  is  told  under  the  date  a.d,  1808.  Her  parents  were 
Siyavakbsh  bin  Dlnyar  and  his  wife  Firangij,  Iranian  Paraia 
who  bad  been  forcibly  convertcsd  to  the  Musulman  faith. 
They  had  two  daughters,  whom  they  had  secretly  brought 
up  as  Zoroastrians,  and  were  intending  to  send  them  for 
marriage  to  the  Parsis  residing  in  India,  when  a  German 
traveller  appeared,  who  was  a  very  respectable  man;  so 
Siyavakhsh  begged  bis  assistance,  and  proposed  to  intrust 
him  with  his  daughters,  for  conveyance  to  India  and  delivery 
to  some  trustworthy  Parsi  there,  who  would  undertake  to 
have  them  married.  The  German  offered  to  marry  one 
of  the  girls  himself,  and  to  deliver  the  other  as  requested. 
To  this  the  girls  and  their  parents  assented,  and  the  former 
travelled  to  Bombay  with  the  German,  Thence  the  Qermaa 
took  one  girl  with  him  to  hia  own  country,  leaving  the 
other  with  a   respectable  Par^i   shopkeeper,  to   give  away 
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in  marriage  to  Bomc  Pars!  lioueeliolder.  UU  clioice  fell 
upon  Rustamji  Poriibji,  to  whom  the  girl,  named  Firoja, 
WB8  married.  She  had  four  sons,  throe  of  whom  died  before 
her,  at  agea  varyinp  from  37  to  65;  and  elie  eiirvived  her 
husband  nearly  44  years,  dying  on  the  11th  of  the  6fth 
month,  A.T.  1177  (loih  February,  1808),  aged  80.^  It  is 
rare  for  the  combined  lives  of  a  man  and  his  wife  to  extend 
into  three  centuries,  as  in  this  case,  beginning  in  1677  and 
endiQg  in  1808,  a  period  of  131  years;  but  the  husband 
must  have  been  60  years  older  than  bis  wife.  From  the 
age  of  tbe  eldest  son,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  ia  easy 
to  see  that  the  marriage  t«ok  place  in  1743,  which  is  one 
step  towards  identifying  the  Oennan  traveller,  if  be  were 
a  man  of  any  importance. 

TLene  desultory  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
Mr.  B.  B.  Patell  hus  succeeded  in  collecting  much  valuable 
historical  information  regarding  (he  Indian  Parais,  which 
he  should  endeavour  to  extend  and  improve  aa  opportunity 
offere.  Wherever  old  nnd  trustworthy  documents  survive, 
the  influential  Parsis  should  assist  hiu  to  obtuin  permission 
to  inspect  them  and  not«  their  contents  for  future  com- 
pilation. He  has  nearly  esliausted  the  documents  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  but  aome  remaining  information 
may  be  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  document  in  India,  containing  a  con- 
t«mporury  record  of  Parsi  names,  was  one  of  tbe  copper- 
ptales  of  the  Eotbiyam  gniut,  made  to  the  iSyrian  Church 
by  a  local  Ruji  in  Travancore,  probably  early  in  the  ninth 
century  a,d..  a  facsimile  of  which  was  published  in  J.E.A.8 , 
O.8..  Vol.  VII,  p.  344.  Fortunately  this  facsimile  is  fairly 
iegiUe,  as  the  plal«,  bearing  the  names  of  tlie  witnesses, 
ia  iBid  to  be  now  lost.  Tea  of  these  witneases  signed  their 
tumes  in  cursive  Pablsvi,  and  sU  call  themselves  Magavoko, 


<  The  conpilor  hu  proliablj'  Inond  tliesK  (acts  reoorded  ia  familT  pnpera,  and 
not  in  way  nvvapiipet,  u  auppowd  bj  M.  D.  Meaont  in  hii  recent  bunk  eatiUcd 
J>i  fani:  to  ihn  J'arut  Prtkaih  therv  are  tiro  footnotes,  lererring  ta  the 
Bvmttf  Couritr  Ua  otbnr  BTMib  rMordNl  on  ths  lune  poga  u  tbi*  tola,  with 
which  latlnr  tiiej  haic  na  irouDectinn :  ■Bd  the  Bembaj/  Ctwritr  tea  1808  bu  bc«a 
\  in  Tiin  Ua  any  rGleroiKw  to  this  tala. 
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or  Magian.  The  cursive  character  of  the  writing  raakevl 
the  namea  difficult  to  decipher,  but  the  following  translation  l 
is  probably  nearly  correct : —  1 

"  I,  the  Magian  (Magardko)  Yakrano-r  .  .  .  -shifas,  cm  l 
of  Shikon-zarir,  am  a  witnesB.  I,  the  Uagian  AtartF-mahag,  1 
t'm  of  Veh-zuf(in,  am  a  witneas  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  \ 
rejoicing  the  just  {anlidn-sliaAak),  Marjo-vch,  ton  of  Fulanlk,  I 
am  a  witneaa  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Giliimat,  «o«  of  Bag-veh,  J 
am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Savag,  aon  of  Yak5p«>,  I 
am  a  witneas  to  it.  I,  the  Magiati  .  .  .  .  ,  son  o{  J 
Marjo-veh,  am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Zarag,  Ban  I 
of  Yunanon  (the  Greeks),  am  a  witneas.  I,  the  Magian  I 
of  the  religion  of  Maginniara,  Farn-bag,  »on  of  Tiudarf-  I 
Aiiharmazil,  am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Marjo-  1 
yukriino,  son  of  Bun-rashMo,  am  a  wituess  to  it.  I,  the  \ 
31agian  KhQpo-marjo,  aon  of  Ahariil,  am  a  witness  to  it."  I 
Two  of  the  namea  are  partially  lost,  owing  to  breakages  I 
I  of  the  copper-plate ;  and  two  of  the  Parsis,  Savag,  aon  o{fl 
'  YiTkdpo,  and  Zani^,  son  of  Yunanon,  appear  to  have  heea  ■ 
eons  of  converts  from  the  Greek  or  Syrian  Church. 

The  colophons  of  MSS.,  besides  furnishing  dat«a,  are 
fruitful  fields  for  exploration,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
names  and  ancestors  of  copyists,  but  also  as  to  those  of 
their  employera  in  some  cases.  It  is  only  within  the  laat 
few  years  that  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Parsis 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  Fahlavi  Yaena,  Vendidad,  and 
some  other  miscellaneous  texts,  has  been  discovered  in  some 
old  MSS.  His  name  was  Ciihil,  son  of  Saiigan,  a  Parai 
layman  of  Ehambat,  probably  a  trader,  who  must  have 
died  before  a.d.  1323,  after  providing  for  two  copies  of 
each  of  the  texts  above  mentioned,  as  a  good  work.  A 
rotndmah  is  also  appended  to  two  of  the  colophons, 
mentioning  the  names  of  six  of  his  ancestors  and  other 
dead  relations,  and  the  dates  when  they  should  each  be 
kept  in  remembrance. 

A  complete  list  of  copyists  and  their  ancestors,  with 
approximate  dates  for  each  name,  might  be  both  interesting 
and  useful ;  and  abundance  of  such  materials  accumulate  in 
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tliL'  course  of  time,  Tlie  Persian  Kivuyats  have  been  netirly 
exhausted,  so  far  as  names  of  iDdian  Parsia  arc  coocerDed  ; 
bat  they  also  coutitin  long  liata  of  Iranian  Piirsia  living  at 
certain  times,  and  some  attcmpta  at  estimating  tLeir  numbers. 
Marc/i,  1899.  E.  W.  West. 


The  Cbhosoloot  op   India,  from   the  Earliest  Times   to 

tile  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     ByC.  Mabel 

DvYF  (Mrs,  W.  R.  Rickmkbs),      (Archibald  Constable 

and  Co.,  1H99.) 

This  remarkable  compilation  possesses  the  qualities  which 

Buch  a  book  should  poeaosa — a  clear   and  well-considered 

plHD   steadily  adhered   to,   a   matured  pi'esentment   of   the 

matli^T^  entered,  an  informed   selection    of    the   authorities. 

A  work  on  Chronology  to  be  of  use  must,  on  its  own  merits, 

command   respect   and   oonfideuce  us   to   general  accuracy, 

and  to  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Duff's  book 

(to  give   the    author   her  best-known    name)  is  entitled  to 

both.     The    methods   adopted    for  ensuring    accuracy   are 

unimpeachable,    and  the    sources  of    information   as   nearly 

BO   as   existing    conditions    admit.      The    references    to    the 

authorities  arc  ubiquitous  and   of  the  highest  value.     The 

list  of  those  who  have  actively  assisted  the   author  ia  of 

itself  n   guarantee   of    the  care,   knowledge,  and   research 

brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  general  phtn  of  the  work  is  "a  table  of  events  in 
chronological  order"  of  ascerlained  facts  and  dates  only, 
vapplemenled  by  an  extremely  valuable  Appendix,  consisting 
of  Lists  of  Iiidiuu  Dynasties,  in  which  are  included  all 
the  known  names  of  the  kings,  with  the  datos  of  those 
only,  as  to  whom  positive  information  ia  available.  There 
are  also  collated  lists  of  the  Pauranic  Dynasties — Saisunagn, 
Haurya,  Suiiga,  Kanva,  Andhrabbritya.  These  Lists  and 
Tables  are  made  to  work  in  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  index  of  dates  to  each  other,  in  a  highly  oorameudablo 
manner.  In  addition,  there  is  n  xery  long,  complete,  and 
most  laborious  index  to  the  whole  work. 
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To  eay  that  such  a  book  supplies  a  need,  and  will  be  ol 
assistance  to  students,  ia  to  put  tbe  case  too  mildly,  as  it 
will,  on  account  of  its  carefulnesa  and  completeness  witbin 
its  limits,  bo  of  inestimable  value  to  those  whoso  studies 
take  them  into  matters  connected  with  Indian  hiatory,  and 
will  save  tbera  an  infinite  amount  of  troublesome  and  thank-  , 
less  search  in  tbe  yeritication  of  details;  for  Miss  Duff's 
admirable  industry  and  patience  have  not  only  now  placed 
the  desired  facts  within  easy  reach,  but  have  also  supplied 
the  necessary  references  to  tbe  authorities,  by  which  her 
atfttemeuts  can  be  readily  verified.  One  student,  at  any 
rute,  of  things  Indian,  tenders  her  his  hearty  thanks  io 
anticipation  for  mucb  future  trouble  saved. 

Tbe  preface  hints  at  the  present  work  being  intended 
only  08  a  preliminary  edition,  and,  though  no  one  could 
wish  to  compel  an  author  to  undertake  so  great  and  u 
careful  a  labour,  as  is  involved  in  ihe  book  before  us,  wore 
than  once  in  a  lifetime,  one  cannot  but  hope  that  should  1 
retiearob,  current  and  to  come,  cause,  as  it  ought,  another 
edition  to  eorly  succcud  tho  present  one,  the  work  will  full 
to  the  competent  hand  so  successful  on  this  occasion.  But 
whenever  the  time  comes  for  such  another  edition,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  just  as  the  Sinhalese  Chronology  has  been 
now  introduced  as  germane  to  the  Indian,  circumst«nce8 
will  have  rendered  it  possible  to  introduce  the  Burmese 
also.  The  connection  of  the  various  Burmese  and  Peguan 
Dynasties  with,  at  least,  Buddhist  India  was  much  closer 
than  many  suspect,  and  the  present  writer  feels  convinced 
that  an  intimate  study  of  Burmese  Chronology  will  serve 
to  throw  light  on  that  of  early  India.  The  epigraphio  data 
available  for  the  purpose  are  quite  as  numerous  and  trust- 
worthy as  those  for  India,  and  the  vernacular  literary  data 
are  also  very  many  and  far  from  untrustworthy.  Un{or- 
tunalely,  both  these  sources  of  correct  iniormation  still 
await  tbe  attention  of  competent  students. 

This  is  one  direction  in  which  Misa  Duff's  labours  might 
in  future  be  enlarged  with  advantage,  should  the  state  of 
research  permit.     Here  is  another.     The  Chand  Dynasty  of 
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Euraaun,  the  Eangra  Dynasty,  and  some  Nepali  Dyna^tiea 
are  given  ia  the  Appendix.  There  are  genealogies  existing 
in  MS.,  which  should  be  procurtible  through  the  political 
a>!enciea,  of  Charobii,  Jumiuuii,  Nahan,  and  many  another 
Himalayan  'kingdom,'  the  value  of  which,  when  hiatorital 
inquiries  are  neceasarv,  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  prefaces  of  the  varioua  eemt  -  Iiistorical  tales  from 
the  Hills  to  be  found  in  the  Legend*  of  the  Panjab.  I  once 
hud,  even  if  I  have  not  now,  put  away  in  some  forgotten 
place  of  safety,  authentic  vernacular  copies  of  several  of 
these  in  my  own  possession:  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  some 
of  them  found  a  comer  in  Panjab  Notfi  and  Qui<riea.  All 
such  lists  require  a  good  deal  of  verilication,  of  course, 
but,  though  the  facts  they  purport  to  relate  truly  might 
never  find  their  way  into  the  Tables,  they  might  be  usefully 
included  in  the  Lists  of  the  Appendix. 

As  to  the  limits  that  the  author  has  imposed  upon  herself, 
personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  work  continued  on  to 
the  year  1700  a.d,  or  thereabouts,  so  aa  to  include  the  chief 
facta  of  the  earlier  European  struggles  in  India. 

With  these  remarks  and  hints,  thrown  out  for  what  they 
may  be  worlh,  I  take  leave  of  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
effort«  at  the  compihitiun  of  a  good  book  of  reference  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  come  acroea. 

R.  C.  Tkmplb. 


The  Booklet  or  Coonskls.     {TJrmi,  1898.) 

It  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  this  work,  modestly 
called  the  "Booklet  of  Counsels,"  recently  issued  by  the 
Men  of  the  Archbishop's  Mission  to  Assyrian  Christians,  In 
Syro-Armenian  characters.  Ite  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
Syrians  with  a  series  of  charade  rial  ic  selections  from  their 
olBMsioat  literature,  erabraciug  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  authors.  The  editors  have  laid  several  printed  books 
ander  contribution,  but  they  have  also  published  many 
new  texts  and  introduced  Syriac  scholars  to  new  authors. 
Kearly  every  extract  is  precedeil  by  a  brief  notice  in  Syriac 
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of  the  author's  life,  and,  where  there  are  unueual  expressions, 
accompanied  by  aotea.  As  is  customary  with  testa  printed 
in  the  Nestorian  character,  the  extracts  have  beeu  fully 
Yocalized,  and  the  editors  have  come  well  through  the  teat 
to  which  this  proeesa  has  submitted  their  scholarship. 
There  are  few  or  no  misprints. 

There  is  qo  reason  why  this  book  should  not  be  used  aa 
a  Clirestomalhy  in  Europe,  and  the  quantity  and  diversity 
of  the  matter  muke  it  compare  very  favourably  with  any 
that  has  been  issued.  There  arc  many  new  specimens  in  it 
oi  artificial  poetry,  a  furni  of  composition  illustrated  ia 
Cardahi'a  Liber  Thesauri,  which,  however,  having  the 
comments  in  Arabic,  is  not  accessible  to  many  readers. 
There  ia  a  considerable  extract  from  the  Scholif  of  Theodorw 
Bar  Eunai,  a  work  of  whi«h  M.  Pognon  in  the  recently 
published  second  part  of  his  "Coupes  de  Khouabir "  has 
published  another  fragment ;  the  Urmi  extract  contains 
a  harmony  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels.  For 
the  date  and  probable  sources  of  this  writer  M.  Pognoo'a 
work  should  be  consulted.  There  are  some  new  Homilies 
of  Isaac  of  Nineveh  and  of  Naraai ;  extracts  from  un- 
published works  of  Tohannan  Bar  Zu'bai,  Yohannan  of 
Mausil,  Ishak  Eshbednaya,  'Amanuel  Malfana,  Simoa  of 
ShankJabad,  Elias  of  Anbar,  and  others ;  while  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  extracts  given  appear  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  publication  of  the  original,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the 
extract  from  the  Ethikon  of  Barhebraeus,  the  whole  of  which 
has  recently  beeu  published  by  Bedjas,  accompanied  by  the 
Liber  Co/ttmbae,  which,  curiously,  appeared  about  the  same 
time  in  Rome.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  this  new 
accession  to  Syriac  literature  will  do  little  to  save  it  from  the 
charge  of  "  mediocrity,"  levelled  against  it  by  Dr.  Wright ; 
but  tbe  editors,  Messrs.  Jenks  and  Irving,  have  accomplished 
a  work  wiiich  reflects  great  credit  on  themselves,  their  press, 
and  their  mission. 

D.  S.  MARooLiotrra. 
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First  Steps  in  Assyrian.  By  L.  W.  King,  M.A., 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities,  British  Museum,  pp.  538.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.     15s.) 

Every  intelligent  attempt  to  extend  the  knowledge  and 
deepen  the  interest  of  English  students  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Archaeology  deserves  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
subject  is  too  large  and  too  important  to  be  treated  by  its 
experts  in  any  kind  of  *  close-corporation  *  spirit  With 
100,000  tablets  in  our  own  National  Museum,  the  tens  of 
thousands  elsewhere,  and  further  additions  being  continually 
made  to  these  stores,  our  present  number  of  readers  cannot 
possibly  keep  pace  with  their  work.  The  Deluge  Tablet 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Rassam  had  lain  unrecognized  for  years 
until  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Smith. 
The  Chedorlaomer  Tablets  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  had 
attracted  no  special  attention  until  Mr.  Pinches  discovered 
their  contents.  What  further  surprises  of  a  similar 
character  await  us,  who  can  divine  ?  Moreover,  there 
is  urgent  need  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  work  of 
excavation  by  our  own  countrymen;  others  are  moving 
whilst  our  hands  are  slack,  and  Arabs  are  plundering  and 
destroying.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  Cuneiform  is  there- 
fore to  render  to  every  branch  of  the  subject  as  it  stands 
service  of  the  utmost  value,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  work. 

Mr.  King's  book  is  in  many  respects  admirable,  and 
supplies  a  genuine  need.  It  is,  as  he  describes  it,  **  A  Book 
for  Beginners,"  and  he  has  done  well  both  in  making 
a  plentiful  use  of  the  script  and  in  exemplifying  plentiiuUy 
by  its  aid  various  important  points  of  grammar.  It  is 
perhaps  the  general  excellency  of  the  work  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  end  proposed  which  excite  the  greater 
attention  to  its  defects.  One  cannot  help  asking  why  in 
a  "book  for  beginners"  the  bulk  should  have  been  so 
swelled  out,  and  the  cost  proportionately  increased?  We 
have  only  70  pages  of  actual  grammar  out  of  a  total  of 
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538  pages,  while  with  Sign-IiBt,  Vocabulary,  etc.,  we  have 
(laly  22'^  pages.  The  remaiuder  is  the  "Reading  Book," 
containing  l"orty-two  fully  tranal iterated  and  translated 
texts,  and  a  few  texts  not  so  ti-eated.  The  proportion  of 
U-xte  is  excessive,  with  so  large  a  number  accessible  on 
every  hand,  and  must  hove  more  than  doubled  the  expense 
of  publication.  Moreover,  all  the  texts  are  in  the  Asayriaa 
churncter,  which  is  roost  unfortunate.  If  we  had  had 
a  few  Babylonian  texts  in  the  Babylonian  character,  with 
the  Assyrian  equivalents  given  where  difficulty  was  likely 
trj  be  experienced,  it  would  have  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  the  book  by  introducing  the  student  to  a  wider  range 
of  Cuneiform  literature;  but  to  put  Khammurabi's  language 
in  Ass urbani pal's  script  is  on  inexcusable  anachrouism,  if 
not  an  absurdity. 

With  reference  to  the  Grammar,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand upon  what  principle  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb 
I  are  jumbled  together  into  one.  We  are  told  that  "  Tha 
W  Assyrian  verb  possesses  five  teme» :  the  Preterite,  the 
Present,  the  Imperative,  the  Participle,  the  Pennansivo, 
and  the  Infinitive  "  ;  and  after  learning  that  the  Imperative 
and  Infinitive  are  tenses,  we  get  the  contradictory  statement 
that  "the  Permansive  expresses  a  stale  or  oondition."  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  also  that  the  bad  precedent  of 
previous  writers  should  have  been  followed  in  the  treatmeDt 
of  the  paradigm  of  the  verb.  Why  should  we  not  have 
had  at  least  one  verb  given  completely  and  in  the  original 
script  P  What  Hebrew  tutor  would  think  of  giving  hia 
students  the  Kal  conjugation  alone,  and  leaving  tbem  with 
only  a  few  hints  to  fill  up  the  rest  as  best  he  could  f  With 
nothing  but  Mr.  King's  book  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  '  beginner '  would  be  able  to  write  out  even  the  simplest 
of  the  regular  Assyrian  verbs  in  full.  Surely  a  little  more 
type  and  space  here  would  have  been  well  employed. 

It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  Mr.  King  was  in  too  much 
hurry  to  get  his  work  off  his  hands.  He  is  a  busy  man, 
no  doubt,  and  others  have  to  suffer  for  it.  But  a  little 
more  deliberation  would  not  only  have  prevented  certain 
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needless  rcpotitiona  and  other  blemiahee  in  hia  English, 
but  ennbled  him  to  bestow  more  pains  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vocabulary,  and  to  improve  on  the  arrangeuaenta 
of  his  predeceeeors.  If  we  mnit  liave  our  Tocabularies  and 
Lexicons  mrunged  according  to  the  onler  of  the  Hebrew 
letters,  then  why  should  'N  stand  before  DH  (albeit  '  may 
be  understood  as  a  vowel),  and  HSJ?  before  pNP  Or  if 
according  to  the  order  of  the  English  letters,  why  should 
aibu  stund  before  abu,  and  ahbuitu  before  abalu  ?  As  things 
are,  our  Lexicographers  follow  neither  order,  and  our 
Lexicons  are  in  inextricable  confusion.  Mr,  Sing  ia  not 
to  he  blamed  for  tiie  precedeata  he  bos  followed,  although 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  him 
to  break  with  them  and  to  set  a  new  precedent,  especially 
in  a  book  for  beginners.  This  alphabetical  difficulty  created 
by  our  Lexicographers  ia  further  increased  by  the  practice 
of  placing  each  derived  word  under  ita  supposed  root — 
a  practice  which  cannot  be  consistently  observed,  because  the 
root  of  every  word  is  not  certainly  known.  Mr.  £ing  has 
wisely  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  it  occasions 
by  placing  the  word  lu  some  cases  in  ita  alphabelical  posilion 
and  referring  the  student  to  the  other  place  for  its  meaning. 
But  the  practice  itself  haa  hardly  anytiiing  to  commend  it, 
and  would  be  better  entirely  abandoned. 

The  fact  ia  that  these  confuaed  arrangements  are  at 
bottom  sheer  pedantry.  The  impossibility  of  following 
couMistt'utiy  any  order  excepting  that  of  the  English  equiva- 
lents of  the  Assyrian  syllabary  appears  on  every  page  of 
every  vocabulary  or  lexicon  in  which  the  attempt  is  made. 
Mr.  King  attests  it  by  feeling  compelled  to  place  words 
with  the  initial  vowels  '  E,'  '  I,'  and  '  U '  between  the  letters 
M  and  3 :  hence  we  have  Aiephe,  Hes,  Waws,  Cheths, 
Yodhs,  and  Ayins  all  mixed  up  together.  A  vocabulary 
or  lexicon  is  necessarily  chiefly  used  to  find  the  meanings 
of  words  we  do  not  recognize,  and  when  once  the  value  of 
the  first  Cuneiform  character  can  be  determined  the  rest 
ought  to  be  easy.     But  when  the  task  is  to  discover  the 
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meaning  of  a  derivative,  especially  a  derivative  of  a  root 
weak  of  the  second  or  third  radical  or  both,  the  student 
and  even  the  t'xperieuoed  reader  may  have  to  turn  from 
root  to  root,  and  in  the  end  only  find  what  he  wanta 
by  accident.  Who  that  has  ever  used  Delitzsch's  Hand- 
worterbtfch  has  escaped  this  exasperation?  Why  ehould  not 
tho  comnion-Bonse  plan  be  adopted  for  the  Assyrian  which, 
everybody  employs  in  English,  French,  German,  and  other 
dictionaries,  of  placing  the  word  in  its  alphabetical  positioo, 
with  the  root  in  brackets  in  esplanution  of  it  p 

For  Mr.  King's  book  we  wish  a  wide  circulation,  and 
a  speedy  demand  for  a  new  and  improved  edition. 

J.  T. 

HiNDBOOKS  TO  THE  HiSTORY  OF  RELIGIONS,  The  Religion 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Morris  Jastbow,  Jun., 
Ph.D.     (Boston,  U.S.A. :  Giuu  &  Company,  1898.) 

In  this  volume  of  over  700  pages,  the  author  gives  a  vary 
complete  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  as  far  as  it  is  now  known  to  us.  In  reviewing 
such  a  theme  as  this,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  at  the  outset, 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  subject,  requiring 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions,  much  critical  acumen, 
and  likewise  plenty  of  courage  to  attack. 

After  a  chapter  treating  of  "the  land  and  the  people," 
in  which  he  leaves  the  Akkadian  question  entirely  opes, 
he  treats  of  the  Babylonian  gods  prior  to  the  days  o£ 
Hammurabi  (2300  b.c),  dariog  which  period  numerous 
divine  names  are  found,  of  which  he  gives  the  list.^  At 
the  head  of  these  he  places  the  god  B^l,  or  £n-Ul.* 
Professor  Jastrow  is  of  opinion  that  En-lil  or  B61  was 
originally  a  different  deity  from  Marduk  or  Merodaoh,  but 
was  eventually  identified  with  him  on  account  of  the  ever- 
increasing  influence  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  centre  of 
Merodach's   worship.      The   author   is    no  doubt   right   in 
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attributing  hia  deification  to  the  fact  tbat  he  whs  originally 
B  "  powerful  cbieftain,  armed  with  mighty  weapons,  but 
onga^»l  ill  conflicla  for  the  ulliuiate  benefit  oi  mankind. " 

When  treating  of  tbo  Babyloniau  pantheon  of  the  days 
of  Hammurabi,  the  author  gives  a  longlab  account  of  the 
goddeea  whose  name  ia  geu«rally  read  by  the  German 
ABsyriologiats  as  Sarpanitum,  which  reading  be  also  adopts, 
notwithstanding  tbat  the  only  authorized  one  is  Zirpanitum 
or  Zerpanitum.  He  points  out  the  process  of  ber  identifica- 
tion with  the  goddess  ErQa,  and  her  a^aimilizalion  with 
B^tii  or  Beltis  (why  use  tho  construct  form  Belit  rather 
than  the  nominative  Bfiltu?)  is  referred  to  incidentally  on 
pp.  224  and  084.  Of  course,  every  goddess  could  be 
designated  b^ltu,  '  lady,'  just  as  all  the  gods  could  bear 
the  title  of  tela,  'lord,'  but  there  was  one  Bel  and  one 
BAlto,  par  eTCtlleitcc,  the  consort  of  B^l,  identified  with 
Su-panitum  (Zerpanitum)  probably  at  the  time  that  En-Ul 
(Ellilla  or  Bel)  was  ideniified  with  Marduk. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Merodach, 
that  Josef  Grivel's  attempt  to  ideuttfy  him  with  the  Biblical 
Nimrod  (which  has  been  accepted  by  Sayce)  is  not  by  any 
means  ao  unsuccessful  as  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  formerly 
thought  to  be.  There  is  no  proof  that  Oilgamcs  (with  whom 
Nimrod  was  formerly  identified)  was  a  great  buater,  but  of 
■II  the  hunters  of  the  universe,  Marduk  must  assuredly  be 
held  to  be  the  greatest,  for  it  was  be  who,  when  all  tbo 
other  gods  turned  back  in  fear,  chased  and  eotrappcd  with 
hb  net  the  mighty  dragon  of  Chaos,  Tiamtum,  and  put  an 
end  to  her  existence.  Moreover,  just  as  Nisroch  is  none 
other  than  a  changed  form  of  Assur  (compare  the  Qreek 
forma  'EaBpd)(  and  'Eaopd^,  which  omit  the  initial  rt,  and 
Naaapdx^,  which  restores  the  original  n  in  the  first  syllable), 
Bo,  by  the  same  process  of  adding  |,  has  the  original 
Amarudu  (for  an  earlier  Amarudug')  become  in  Hebrew 
Nimrod.     Nisroch,  or,  as  once  given  in  Greek,  Esorach,  is 

'  Semitidied  Amaruduk,  than  Munduk,  and  nltiniBtolj  (leemin^Ij)  tianliik. 
mlim  thii  lut  form  b«  a  man'i  DBme-,  abbreriUed  boat  Mardaka,    '  bs  ul 
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a  disfigured  form  of  the  name  of  Assur  with  the  ending; 
-ak,  which  appears  aa  -u/c  in  the  full  form  of  the  name  of 
Marduk,  iiatnely,  Amuruduk.' 

Not  oaly  does  the  author  treat  at  length  of  the  various 
gods,  but  he  also  describes  fully  the  rcligioua  lit«rature, 
inuludiDg  the  incantations  and  charms.  Besides  this,  the 
various  legends  arc  treated  in  full,  as  well  as  the  cosmology, 
"the  Zodiacal  System,"  the  Babylonian  view  of  life  after 
death,  and  the  tempiea  and  worship.  Of  these,  it  ts  probably 
the  chapter  treating  of  the  various  legends  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  AHsyriiina  Ihat  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  the  author  gives  fome 
remiirks  upon  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  in  general, 
and  its  influence  on  the  beliefs  of  the  world.  After  referring 
to  the  shortcomings  of  such  a  religious  system  as  the 
Babylonians  and  Asayriaas  had — bow,  in  later  times,  "the 
priests  of  Marduk  set  the  fashion  in  theological  thought " — 
he  points  out  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  mytha  were 
'  reshaped  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  that  deity.  It 
was  the  antiquity  of  Babylonian  literature  that  prevented 
the  cult  from  becoming  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  as  each  district,  led  by  the  priests,  its  natural  theological 
leaders,  held  to  the  teaching,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  tablets 
which  they  reverenced  so  much,  everything  tended  to 
preserve  religious  opinions  and  teaching  in  the  various 
provinces  unchanged,  so  that  uniformity  could  never  be 
attained.  The  religion  remained,  therefore,  the  worship  of 
various  deities,  differing  (as  to  the  chief  deities)  in  each 
district,  and  a  certain  number  of  good  and  evil  spirits  and 
demons,  and  the  demonology,  as  is  well  known,  influenced 
greatly  not  only  the  beliefs  of  the  Jews  in  that  directton, 
but  also,  as  the  author  points  out,  Christian  belief^  as  well, 
the  most  notable  instance  being  the   Book  of  Revelatioa, 


'  It  ii  notewarth;f  that  both  Ximrod  uid  Ninroch  lutTs,  in  Sebrev,  ths  sum 
TOWel-poiatJi  ihowjng  tbat  the  forma  hBYB  beea,  ao  to  Mj,  '  doctor«d.' 
Apparentlj  aome  of  the  Hebren  acribea  bad  a  diaiaclinatioa  to  record  unchugod 
the  oame*  of  hsathen  goda,  tmd  the  form  Abed-Nego  lor  Abed-Netw  hM  bean 
■ttiibul«d,  probablj  ligtitlj,  to  tbu. 
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chapter  12,  and  to  this  might  be  added  also  the  description 
of  the  locasts  with  human  heads  and  wings  and  tails  of 
scorpions  (which  remind  one  of  the  *  scorpion-men  *  of  the 
legends  and  the  cylinder  and  other  seals)  referred  to  in 
chapter  9  of  the  same  book. 

On  page  684  the  author  refers  to  a  'pilgrimage'  that 
ASSur-bani-&pli  made  to  £!-sagila  to  restore  a  statue  that 
a  former  king  of  Assyria  had  taken  from  its  place,  and 
this  reminds  one  that  there  are  certain  fragments  of  tablets 
of  the  nature  of  omens  which  refer  to  pilgrimages  of  a  more 
real  nature,  and  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  making  them.  On  these  fragments  we  find 
such  entries  as  "  If  one  go  to  the  Temple  of  the  Hero,  he 
will  escape  evil";  "If  one  go  to  the  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Gods,  he  will  have  peace";  "If  one  go  to  Niffer,  trouble 
of  a  day,  peace  of  a  year." 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  Toluminous  work  of  Professor 
Jastrow,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  and  much  to 
record  about  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  useful  work,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  the  subject, 
treated  from  a  rather  different  standpoint  than  that  of  the 
well-known  and  still  most  suggestive  and  valuable  Hibbert 
Lectures  of  Professor  Sayce,  to  whom  the  author  from  time 
to  time  refers.  On  reading  the  book  through,  one  feels 
that  there  is  a  certain  loss  of  continuity  in  the  method 
employed  by  the  author  of  splitting  up  his  description  into 
periods,  and  that  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  worship 
of  each  god  separately,  in  a  continuous  manner,  whilst  still 
carefully  indicating  the  periods  into  which  he  has  divided 
the  work,  would  have  been  better,  because  it  would  not 
have  separated  and  placed  in  widely  sundered  parts  of  the 
book  subjects  that  ought  to  form  one  continuous  whole. 
This,  however,  will  probably  be  found  by  others  to  be  no 
disadvantage  at  all,  and  is,  in  any  case,  a  mere  matter  of 
arrangement. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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De  WAqioii  ltbro  qui  Kitab  al  MagAzi  inscribitur 
coumbktatio  critica  quam  bcripbit  josef  horo^'itz, 
Dr.  Pha.  8yo;  pp.  48.  (Berlin:  Mayer  &  Muller. 
1898.) 

The  problem  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  solve  is 
the  assignment  of  Al  Wiiqidi's  Kitdb  al  Magliazi  to  ita 
proper  place  among  tht*  older  works  of  MuLammedan 
tradition.  He  also  investigates  the  aourees  used  by  him 
as  well  as  his  method  of  sifting  the  raat-eriol  collected. 
"Whoever  has  had  to  deal  with  questions  connected  with 
the  Haiiilh,  knows  only  too  well  what  slippery  ground  this 
i8,  aud  bow  few  and  uncertain  are  the  means  of  critioiso). 
Al  Waqidi  having  written  at  the  time  when  Ibn  Hisham 
was  busy  editing  Ibn  Ishiiq's  biography  of  Muhammod,  it 
is  of  special  interest  to  find  out  the  relation  which  existed 
between  these  two  oldest  authors  of  the  early  history  of 
leliim.  As  Ibn  Ilishitm's  work  must  be  studied  by  com- 
laring  it  with  Al  Tabari's  great  "  History,"  so  also  much 
light  is  thrown  on  Al  W.^qiril  by  t!i<'  Riu.u-  author. 
Although  Sprenger  regards  Al  Waqidi's  Kitdb  al  Tarikh 
as  an  independent  work,  it  was  considered  identical  with 
the  Kitab  al  Maghdzi,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Horovitz 
is  right  in  the  inferences  he  draws  from  the  statemeat 
of  the  Kitab  al  Fihrisf,  that  Al  Tabari's  quotations  were 
originally  taken  from  the  Kitab  al  Mnghazi.  The  incon- 
gruousncss  of  these  quotations  with  Al  Waqidi's  t«zt,  as 
handed  down  to  ua,  is  another  difficulty  which  Dr.  Horovitz 
trios  to  overcome  by  suggesting  that  Al  "Waqidi  himself 
published  a  second  end  rectified  recension  of  hia  work, 
and  it  was  this  which  Al  Tabari  made  use  of. 

As  to  tho  critical  method  applied  by  Al  Waqidi,  it 
compares  rather  unfavourably  with  Ibn  Ishaq's  manner  of 
reproducing  traditions.  The  latter  does  not  lay  so  much 
stress  on  other  versions  of  the  same  tradition  as  the  former, 
and  it  is  altogether  interesting  to  observe  how  cautiously 
Ibn  Ishaq  oft«a  narrates  traditions  of  miraculous  character, 
or  which  were   not  supported   by  good   evidence.      Apart 
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from  the  instances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Horovitz,  it  is 
especially  Ibn  Ishaq's  reproduction  of  the  Bahlra  legend 
for    which    he,    by    frequently    interspersing     the    words 

uy^ji  ^^  ^^  ^y^  (^'  H^sh.,  pp.  115-17),  evidently 
declines  every  responsibility.  It  is  well  known  that 
Al  Waqidi  is  not  free  from  a  certain  bias.  He  shows 
several  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  later 
and  less  reliable  traditionists  from  the  earlier  ones,  notably 
broader  style,  and  an  increased  display  of  Muhammed's 
prophetic  and  military  achievements.  This  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  lists  of  the  expeditions  handed  down  by 
Ibn  Ishaq  as  well  as  Al  Waqidi,  and  which  Dr.  Horovitz 
has  done  well  to  place  side  by  side.  Needless  to  say  that 
Al  Waqidi's  is  by  far  the  larger. 

Dr.  Horovitz  has  managed  to  steer  clear  of  the  many 
difficulties  of  his  extremely  abstruse  subject,  and  has 
embodied  in  his  little  book  a  surprising  amount  of  reading 
and  sound  criticism.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
furthered  the  general  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  the 
essay  will  be  useful  to  students  of  Muhammedan  tradition. 
As  a  trifling  correction,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
beginning  of  Sura  ix  is  not  albarrda,  but  hard* a, 

H.  HiRSCHFELD. 


Notes  on  the  Languages  of  the  South  Andaman  Group 
OF  Tribes.  By  M.  V.  Portman.  (Calcutta:  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  India, 
1898.) 

This  is  a  heavy  quarto,  390  +191  pica  pages,  printed  in 
a  type  easy  to  read,  but  in  a  confused  manner  for  a  work 
of  this  kind,  which  requires  the  judicious  use  of  varied 
founts  to  bring  out  the  points  clearly  for  the  reader.  The 
blame  for  this  fault  no  doubt  does  not  lie  with  the  author, 
from  what  one  knows  of  the  vagaries  of  a  Government  Press. 

It  is  a  work  of  exceeding  interest  to  myself  for  many 
reasons,  and   perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  to 
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notice  it  for  tliia  Society,  aa  it  frequentlv  alliidea  to  my  owa   , 
work  OD  the  subject,  and  ia  based  on  my  own  auggeations 
as  to   the  form   it  baa  taken.     But  the  tbought  that  the  ' 
Andamanese  languages  are  of  necessity  known   to   a   few   i 
only,  bas   overruled   personal   cousiderationa  and    induced 
me  to  agree  to  do  so.     The  lubour  involved  in  tbo  production 
of    this  elaborate   work,  spreud    over    nearly  twenty   years, 
muet    have    been    very    great,    and   every    page    shows    tha 
minute  knowledge  and  paintitiiking  accuracy  of  the  author.    ' 
In  addition,  the  information  given  is  mostly  original,  and 
all  of   it   is   at   first   hand.     The   whole,   therefore,  formt 
a  volume  of  great  intrinsic  merit  and  value  to  philologists. 
Its  pages  contain,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough  examinatioa 
to  which  any  'savage'  lunguago  hits   yet   been  subjected. 
Mr.  Portman  has,  in  truth,  by  this  brxtk  added  considerably 
to  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  science  alrendy  owes  him  for 
his  long- continued,  patient,  and  intelligent  studies  of  the 
Andamaneae.  1 

Hia  peculiarities  tire,  of  course,  now  well  known,  including 
his  defiant  adherence  to  expressed  views,  and  accordingly 
we  have  again  his  old  trick  of  assuming  that  the  public 
understands,  without  assistance,  references  to  obscure  and 
scarce  hooks.  Indeed,  in  one  place  he  refers  to  "My 
History  of  our  relations  with  the  Andamanese,"  which  is 
not  yet  out,  so  far  as  I  know ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  never 
been  favoured  oiEcially  or  otherwise  with  a  printed  copy 
thereof.  And  then  he  enters  into  a  long  criticism  of  details 
of  Mr.  Man's  invaluable  monograph  on  the  Andamanese  by 
means  of  references  merely  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute.  This  will  certainly  serve 
only  to  puzzle  the  reader,  aa,  unfortunately,  subscribers  to 
the  Institute  are  not  very  numerous,  as  possibly  they  might 
be  with  advantage  to  themselves.  We  also  find  trotted  out 
repeatedly  Mr.  Portman's  favourite  theory,  as  an  established 
fact,  of  the  probable  disappearance  in  the  early  future  of 
the  Andamaneae  as  a  people,  a  theory  which  naturally  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  Let  us  oil  hope  it  is  not,  as  I  moat 
certainly  do. 
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TVitii  tliU  notice  of  bk-inishea,  whkh  are  after  a!l  nol  ot 
mucli  iniporlauce,  let  me  turn  to  a  verv  brief  examination 
of  the  contenta  of  this  most  luborious  and  vatuablo 
poblication. 

Like  nil  true  toachors,  Mr.  Portman  begins  with  an 
admirable  map,  taken  from  the  Marine  Murvey  of  the 
AndacnanB.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  wilh  tins 
ia  tliat  it  doen  not  embody  the  latest  fniilti  of  that  Depa't- 
iiient'a  eploudid  work.  But  for  this  Mr.  Poitman  is  not 
to  blame,  aa  it  was  not  possible  for  bira  to  have  included 
them.  For  the  purposes  of  his  book  the  map  is  complete, 
clear,  and  quite  trustworthy. 

We  are  also  favoured  with  a  abort  chupter  on  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Southern  Andarnanese,  with  their  aepts  and 
division^  replete  with  new  and  minute  knowledge  of  the 
Bubjei't.  These  tribes  are  the  Aka-Beiida,  Akar-Bale, 
Puchikwar,  Aukau-Juwoi,  and  Kol.  Aka-Hoada  is  a  more 
'correct'  form  of  the  Bojig-ugijida  of  former  works.  In 
addition,  all  Andamunew  are  divided  into  long-shore  men 
and  forest  men — Aryauto  and  Eremtaga  in  the  Aka-Beada 
language,  which  is  that  sjioken  about  the  great  Penal 
Settlement  at  Fort  Blair.  Each  tribe  speaks  its  own 
language,  or  rather  variety,  not  dialect,  of  the  generul  South 
Andaman  language,  of  which  Mr.  Portman  tliiuks  the 
Puohikwar  to  bo  probubly  nearest  the  parent  tongue, 
whatever  that  was.  He  notice*,  too,  both  generally  and 
Bpeci6cally,  that  the  Audaman«se  freely  use  gestures  to  eke 
out  the  sense  of  their  speech,  and  remarks  on  the  richne»a 
of  the  languages  in  concrete  terms  and  their  poverty  in 
abstract  expressions.  All  this  is  natural  in  a  group  of 
savage  tongues. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Portman'a  book  is  taken  up  with  well- 
chosen  and  well- presented  specimens  of  the  languugea  as 
actually  used,  and  most  careful  analyses  of  typical  sentences 
and  words,  a  full  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  plan  on  wbicb,  the  words  are  hullt  up,  an  attempt  to 
tranaiatti  a  portion  of  the  Bible  into  one  of  them,  a  coin- 
paratite  vouabulary,  and  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  words 
m.t.9.  1399.  30 
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thorDin.      Tlie    book    has.   however,   no   Temacul&r   mdez^l 
U  want  that  every  student  thereof  will  at  once  feel,  I 

The  object  of  the  work  is  "to  give  a  general  idea  of  tirtl 
Iiiiiguages  and  njeufail  attitude  of  the  people."  aiid  with  I 
the  help  of  "a  comparHtive  vocabulary  and  its  analysis  to  J 
alow  how  the  words  are  constructed  and  how  the  diSeronI  1 
hinjfuagea  compare  with  each  other."  To  assist  bim  inJ 
achiflvitig  this,  Mr.  Portman  baa  utilized  a  small  privately  I 
printed  pamphlet  of  my  own,  which  was  "A  Brief  Expositiim  % 
of  a  Theory  of  Uniyersal  Grammar,"  specially  designed,  ] 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  U>  meet  the  very  difficulties  widi  j 
wliich  he  had  found  himself  face  to  face,  when  he  oom- 
monoed  the  work  under  review.  That  pamphlet  arose  oat  I 
of  the  practical  impossibility  of  using  the  usual  inflexional  ^ 
system  of  grammar  taught  in  Europe  for  the  acouratli  I 
doaeriptton  of  a  group  of  languages  constructed  after  the  j 
faihion  of  the  Amlamaneae.  The  book  under  notite  is  cou-  i 
K><]uent1y  of  esceptional  interest  to  myself,  as  a  meaoa  offl 
vatehjng  how  my  theory  has  stood  the  first  practical  teoi^ 
whiob  has  I>w-ii  iifipli.'d  li>  it  Mr.  I'ort.naii  hus  har.lly 
used  the  Theory  as  [  should  myself  have  used  it,  still  his 
use  of  it  is  such  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its  working  in 
a  stranger's  hands. 

The  Theory  I  propounded  had  its  immediate  origin  in 
the  criticisms  of  the  late  Mr,  A.  J.  Ellis,  public  and  private, 
on  my  former  work  on  the  Andamanese  speech,  in  which 
be  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  adequately  represent,  for 
scientific  readers,  such  a  form  of  speech,  "we  require  new 
term.a  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  grammatical  conceptions, 
which  shall  not  bend  an  agglutinative  language  to  our 
inflexional  translation,"  and  he  asked  me  accordingly  if 
it  were  not  possible  "  to  throw  over  the  inflexional  treatment 
of  an  uninflected  language,"  This  and  the  further  con- 
sideration that,  since  every  human  being  speaks  with  but 
the  object  of  communicating  his  own  intelligence  to  other 
human  beings,  the  several  possible  ways  of  doing  this  must 
bo  based  on  some  general  laws  applicable  to  them  all,  if  one 
could  only  find  them  out,  led  me  to  make  the  attempt  to 
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construct  a  general  theory  on  logical  principles,  which  should 
abandon  the  inflexional  treatment,  its  conceptions,  and  its 
terms.  Now,  my  efforts  led  roe  not  only  to  abandon  the 
accepted  grammatical  term.',  but  also  to  reverse  the  accepted 
order  of  teaching  them,  to  alter  many  accepted  definitions,  and 
while  admitting  much  that  is  usually  taught,  both  to  add  and 
omit  many  details.  Taken  all  round,  the  Theory  was  a  wide 
departure  from  orthodox  teaching.  But  it  is  always  difficult 
for  human  beings  to  take  quite  u  new  departure.  The 
instinct  of  continuity— of  evolution — is  generally  too  strong 
in  them  to  admit  of  a  complete  break  with  the  past,  and 
so  Mr.  Portman,  while  accepting  my  theory  and  using  my 
terms  in  his  laborious  and  remarkable  pages,  really  does 
violence  to  both  by  adhering  to  the  time-honoured  plan 
of  putting  accidence  before  syntux,  in  addition  to  the 
indiscriminate  employment  of  the  old  terms  side  by  side 
of  my  novel  ones,  in  a  confused  and  puzzling,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  evolutionist,  a  most  interestingly  naive 
style.  I  am  also,  I  regret  to  say,  otherwise  far  from  feeling 
assured  that  he  has  understood  aright  either  the  theory 
or  the  term**,  which  by  the  way  does  not  look  well  for  my 
exposition !  £.g*,  he  says  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  prefixes  in  Andamanesc  is  to  indicate  the  genders  of  the 
roots.  But  I  purposely  and  expressly  left  *  gender*  out  of 
the  Theory,  because  it  is  merely  a  clumsy  mode  of  explaining 
a  certain  kind  of  inflexion.  Again,  while  informing  us 
that  the  prefixes  are  used  to  modify  the  meanings  of  the 
roots,  he  says,  "  in  short  the  prefixes  are  qualitative  affixes," 
a  term  I  employed  to  signify  that  class  of  affix  which 
is  used  to  denote  the  inherent  qualities  of  a  word.  E.g., 
to  use  the  familiar  terminology,  audi-r<»,  verb;  audi-^n*, 
part. ;  audi-^or,  noun : — laugh-/^r,  noun ;  laugh-iw^,  part. ; 
laughing-/^,  adv.  This  sort  of  affix  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  I  called  a  radical  affix,  used  for  modifying 
the  meaning  of  the  root  into  that  of  the  stem  deriving  from 
the  root,  defining  a  stem  to  be  root  plus  a  modifying  affix. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  last  word  analyzed,  *  laughingly/ 
where  ly  classifies  the  word,  laugh  is  the  root  (in  pedantic 
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•lnctiH>w  A  •ton,  becoan  it  is  &d  nmpliScation  of  a  simpler 
riKa),  and  kafb-wf  (be  ateOB,  Le.  the  root  modified  by 
iho  affix  img.  So  m  wim»f»e»  and  tnUingly,  nem  and  /y 
wimld  Im  qtuliutirc  affixes  and  t»g  a  radical  affix,  as  defined 
ill  U>»  ThMrr. 

ItulMd,  Mr,  Pwtitian's  treattnMit  of  the  Theory  is 
ihroDjpboiit  Mtch  a  comprotuise  between  the  system  under 
which  )i«  waa  brougbe  np  and  that  I  proposed — is  such 
"  line  confiMed  ^Ndiag"  ta  Uei — that  I  cannot  attempt  to 
follitw  it  fiiHb«r  iu  a  bri«f  notice  of  his  book,  and  in  order 
It)  mv  how  hx  tbv  TlMorj  ia  ^plicable  to  its  purpose,  viz., 
ih*  adiNjuatv  espUnattOB  of  a  norel  savage  tongue,  I  will, 
witb  thv  pmniMtoa  of  lh«  Society,  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
J»urual.  put  it  la  iht  t«at  in  my  ova  way,  using  for  the 
liiirpoM  Mr.  PcMlaaaa'a  sixth  chapter  on  the  Andaman  Fire 
l,«l}«iHi,  which  k«  fxm  in  all  the  fire  languages  of  the 
ttiiuth  AodMuaaeap. 

Witb  Ihas*  nmarkf,  I  will  take  leave  for  the  present  of 
Mr.  Portoiait'a  last  book,  caa^ratalatiiig  him  on  producing 
(or  ■ctuilsr*  on  ih<-  whoIl^  so  llue  an  example  of  palient  and 
intelligent  study,  oombiued  witb  straightforward  honest 
presentation. 

R.    C.    TCHPLB. 

TiiK  Qanuhaka  Sculptures.     A  selection  of  illustrations 

iu   twenty-five   plates   from    the    British    and    Labor 

Uuaeuius,  with  notes  on  the  age  of  the  sculptures  and 

tloMoriptivtf   remarks  by    J.    Burobss,   G.I.E.,   LL.D., 

F.U.S.K. 

Under    this    title    are    included    two    numbers    of     the 

Journal  of  InJian   Art   (April   and   Jaly,    I8tf8)    written 

by   l>r.   Burgess    and   furnished   with    excellent   collotype 

illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  Griggs,     These  twenty-five  plates 

of  Biioiont  Buddhist  sculptures  from   various   districts  on 

tlie  north-west  frontier  of  India  are  intended  to  supplement 

Die   eighty-three   already  published,   by   the  same  author, 

in    Part  i   of   the  llliutrationt  of  the  Ancient  Monument; 

Templet,  and  Seu^tures  of  India.     There  is  no  need  to  dilate 
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here  on  the  great  importance^  both  for  the  history  of  art 
and  the  history  of  religion,  of  the  study  of  these  interesting 
sculptures ;  but  the  regret  may  be  expressed  that  steps  are 
not  taken  to  collect  them  systematically  and  place  them 
iu  some  centre  where  they  would  be  accessible  to  students. 
Of  late  years,  and  particularly  since  the  recent  military 
operations  on  the  north-west  frontier,  they  have  been 
brought  in  large  numbers  to  this  country,  only,  in  too 
many  instances,  to  be  lost  in  private  houses.  It  ought  not 
to  be  too  much  to  expect  that  Government  will,  before 
it  is  too  late,  take  some  steps  both  to  check  the  vandalism 
which  is  at  present  thoughtlessly  destroying  the  traces  of 
an  ancient  civilization,  and  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody 
and  the  intelligent  study  of  the  monuments  still  existing. 

Dr.  Burgess  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  views  which 
different  scholars,  notably  M.  Senart  and  Mr.  Vincent  Smith, 
have  held  as  to  the  date  of  these  sculptures,  and  the  sources 
from  which  their  art  was  derived.  That  the  predominating 
influence  was  Roman  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  and  it 
seems  possible,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  also  the  attitude 
and  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the  details  of  ornamentation 
to  Roman  models.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  may 
some  day  have  a  full  treatment  of  this  question  of  derivation; 
and  such  a  work  would  manifestly  be  most  perfect  if  under- 
taken in  collaboration  by  two  scholars  representing  the 
Roman  and  the  Buddhist  sides  respectively. 

Itr^should  be  noted  that  the  description  at  the  foot  of 
plate  2,  "Sculpture  in  Labor  Museum,"  does  not  relbr,  as 
might  be  imagined,  to  the  whole  plate,  but  only  to  figure  4. 
The  three  other  figures  are  of  objects  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  correctly  stated  in  the  letterpress. 

In  thanking  Dr.  Burgess,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
history  of  Indian  art,  for  this  important  contribution,  we 
may  express  the  hope  that  he  will  still  further  increase  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  by  other  publications  of  a  similar 
character. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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(JTanaary,  February,  March,  1899.) 


T.     General   Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

January  10,  1899. — Sir  Raymond  West  (Vice-President) 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  J.  G.  Nicholls  and 
Mr.  S.  C.  Niyoji 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Theory 
of  the  Soul  in  the  Upanishads.*'  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Gaster,  and  Sir  Raymond 
West  took  part.  The  paper  appeared  in  the  January 
number. 

February  14. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gait  and 
Captain  W.  Vest,  I.M.S., 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  read  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Talks 
with  the  Babis  in  Persia."  In  this  paper,  after  tracing 
the  history  of  the  religion  from  the  investigations  of  Comte 
Gobineau  and  Mr.  Edward  Browne,  author  of  "  A  Year 
among  the  Persians,"  he  described  the  inquiries  which  he 
had  himself  made  in  1896  among  the  Babis  of  Yezd  and 
Hamadan.     He  found  that  the  authority  of  the  Bab's  direct 
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•uccMKir  had  by  tliis  time  been  almost  enlirely  BuperMded 
by  Ite)m-u<l7ah  and  liis  son  Abbas;  and,  id  liict,  (hat  tha 
character  of  the  religion  had  beeu  very  largely  sltorwl. 
An  ajfgrewivu  spirit  of  reform  had  yielded  to  the  cardmal 
diH-'trine  of  a  universal  tolerance,  which,  while  mor«  amiable, 
waa  leas  calouUtad  to  create  enthusiasm,  and  the  quietiani 
which  had  become  a  feature  of  the  reU|fiou  had  probably 
ri'iidered  it  less  active  for  good  as  well  aa  for  violeace. 
However,  there  was  every  indication  that  the  religion  was 
increaaing  in  the  number  of  its  adherenU,  though  it  waa 
vwy  diSicult  to  ibrm  any  conjecture  as  to  their  real 
numbori,  owing  to  the  seurecy  still  observed  among  itJ 
dvvotces.  This  secrecy  was  to  some  extent  justified  by 
occusiouitl  persecutions  ;  but  these  were  not  very  frequent, 
ami  would  probably  hecome  still  less  «o  as  the  harmlws 
oliaruclir  of  the  religion  became  appreciated. 

A  disousnion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  E.  O.  Brown*, 
rrofeisor  E.  D.  Iluss,  and  Mr.  H.  Baynos  took  part. 

^fm•<^h  \\.—'SU   IF.  C.  Kay  in  the  Chair. 

It  waa  announced  thai — 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  and 
Mr.  D.  M.  da  S.  Wickremasinghe 
liad  boon  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  read  a  paper  on  Ibo  Arabi's 
"Gems  of  Wisdom."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Dr.  Gaster,  Miss  Ridding,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  Mr. 
Barakat-ullah  Jlaulavi,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  The 
piiper  will  appeiir  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


II.   Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.     ViBNNA    OalEHTiL    JOCBNIL.       Vol.    JM,    No.    S. 

Marquart  (J.).     Historische  Oloasen  zu  den  alt-turkischen 
Inschriftcn. 

Steinnhneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 
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Stackelberg  (R.  t.).  Bemerkimgen  zur  persiscben  Sagen- 
gesohichte. 

Harlez  (0.  de).     Miscellanies  chinois. 

Kircite  (J.).     Zwei  Zendalphabete  des  Britischen  Museums. 

II.  Journal  Asiatique.     Serie  ix,  Tome  xii,  No.  2. 

Senart  (E.).  Le  Manuscrit  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  du  Dhamma- 
pada.     Les  fragments  de  Paris. 

Gaudefroj  -  Demombynes  Ibn  Kbaldoun.  Histoire  des 
fienou'l  Abmar  rois  de  Grenade,  traduite. 

S6rie  IX,  Tome  xii,  No.  3. 

Eouvier  (J ).     L'Ere  de  Maratbos  en  Pb^nicie. 
Gaudefroy- Demombynes    Ibn    Kbaldoun.     Histoire   des 
Benou'l  Abmar  rois  de  Grenade. 

Boyer  (A.  M.).     Sur  quelques  inscriptions  de  I'lnde. 
Courant  (M.).     La  presse  p^riodique  japonaise. 

III.  Zeitschbift  deb  Deutschen  Morgeklandischen  Gesellschaft. 

Band  lii,  Heft  4. 

Scbreiner  (M.).  Beitrage  zur  Gescbicbte  der  tbeologiscben 
Bewegungen  im  Islam. 

Foy  (W.).  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  der  susiscben  Acbae- 
menideninscbriften. 

Bobtlingk  (0.).     Miscellen. 

Oldenberg  (H.).     Buddbistiscbe  Studien. 

Jacob  (G.).     Zur  Grammatik  des  Vulgar  Tiirkiscben. 

Geldner  (K.  F.).     Vedisch  vidatba. 

Auf'recbt  (Tb.).   Uber  Ugra  als  Kommentator  zum  Kirukta. 


III.    Obituary  Notices. 

Hofrath    Friedrich    Miil/er, 

Hofratb  Fried ricb  Miiller,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pbilology,  and  Sanskrit,  in  tbe  University  of  Vienna, 
was  born  on  tbe  3rd  of  Marcb,  1834,  at  Jemnik,  in 
Bobemia ;    from    1853   to   1857   be  was  a  student  in   tbe 
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_y    1  TbuiMcrhj  at  Vienna,  and  in  1859  he  took  the 

:)(;«!«    t  Tivwr  of  Philo6ophy  at  Tubingen.     He  utilized 

at:c  'v^fi^Q^'^  ^^  Gottxngen  to  make  considerable  advances 

^  2^  ^a  ji  PhilologT.     In  1858  he  entered  the  service 

.    -^  *"i*Twrei:T  Library  of  Vienna,  and  in  1861  obtained 

^  i^*v^  ji  s<a:  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  the  same  place. 

a    2M  :acyrtoi    he   had   employed   himself   as  a   '  Privat- 

;:i.^>«<ic '  it  Lic^uistio  study ;  in  1866  he  became  a  Professor 

Q  jrr^ttttl  Languages  in  the  Vienna  University. 

H^  t»^t«  rtxvgiiized  as  the  leading  authority  of  Com- 
:;ttr»::««  Philology  of  his  time.  His  studies  had  extended 
^•^.r  *wry  branch  of  Linguistic  Knowledge,  and  there 
ov^c^  Q^^  lan&ruage  in  the  world,  of  which  he  could  not 
:oax*t^  tho  ohamcterislics,  and  the  family  to  which  it 
^\.C5^\l.  Tho  greatest  service,  however,  which  he  rendered 
%;ft«k  ihat  ho  was  tho  tirst  scholar  who  brought  Ethnology 
»a;v*  oU>**>  ivnntvtion  and  touch  with  Comparative  Philology, 
AM  r^vgni/oil  it  us  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Language.  He 
....VIsJuhI  in   lv^(>7  and  1808  "The  Voyage  of  the  Austiian 


\\\    0''y'    \t\ir    l*^7'>    lio    inibli'^hed    his    inuijnificent    work 

V'j'^i'moiiu'    I'llmoLiiapiro  *'    in     throe    volunuvs,    and     an 

V./i'i'tjii>\.    .iijil    l>rl\\nn     the    years    187l)    and    1S88     his 

viiuniln>v  ilrr  Spi.hliw  i^^sensohaft.**      To  tliis  book   I  am 

x'*N-rl>    MitlrlMiil,    as    ii    lu'Ipi'd    nie    in    my   own    Linguistic 

vMul««'^.    """^     '^'*'    auilior    paid    ine    the    great    conjplinient 

.1    ili'tli.;uin:'    our    N*»liMue    to    me.       In    mv    book    on    the 

1  ;injM«"»''"*    '•'      At'iiiM.     published     li^S-^,     I     adopted     his 

^.|;r.NilitaihMi    !»r    AtVii'an    Lani^iia^^es,    and    never    regretted 

h.iMnj:  'h'lH'   ^«»        I'ltMu   p.    lO'J  of    tliat  book   I   quote  the 

l,.|h'\\  Ml",    p. IS-  .'tiro  : 

••  I  n.hiirK    Mulhr  I  have  never  seen  in  the  flesh  :   when 

•  •  I  ,  ilhil  upiMi  him  in  the  Ilof-Hihliotek  of  Vienna,  he 
"  \M\\  iJt.iiil  at  tlio  lialiis.  Hut  I  seemed  to  know  him. 
.•Ill   niir   ul    ihr   honks,   whioh   1    Ventured   to   tend    to    his 

•  <   \  h  II  .III  ( 'nlhchon.  I  wrote  : 

••  •  I,  h  hiihn  \)\{\\  mit   den  An<!;en  niclit  gesehen,  aber  luit 

•  •ihi  ;;iili'  hahe  wh  Deine  Freundliehkeit  erkunnt.' 
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"  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  his  help  and  advice.'* 
Since  1883  I  met  him  several  times,  notably  at  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  1886.  He  died  on  May  25,  1898. 
I  was  always  getting  postcards  from  him,  and  one  reached 
me  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  a  Grammar  of  a  South  American  Language,  which  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  send  to  him. 

R.  N.  C. 

Henry  Clarke    Warren^  JEsq.,  of  Cambridge,*  Massachusetts, 

1854-1899. 

Bene  qui  latuU,  bene  tixit.  The  "  rage  for  fame  '*  never 
possessed  this  patient,  quiet  man ;  but  his  learning  and 
achievement  assure  him  an  honourable  place  in  the  annals 
of  American  scholarship.  His  death  is  a  grievous  loss  to 
Oriental  studies  in  America.  For  he  was,  first  of  all, 
a  true  scholar ;  his  work,  in  part  still  unpublished,  is  of 
intrinsic  and  abiding  value;  and  his  life  and  the  spirit 
which  informed  it  were  an  example  and  a  blessing  to  those 
who  came  within  its  influence.  He  was,  moreover,  born 
to  ample  wealth,  and  of  this  he  was  ready  to  give  gladly 
to  causes  that  proved  themselves  worthy  of  a  beneficence 
which  was  both  sober-minded  and  unostentatious.  His  life 
— cut  oflF,  like  that  of  James  Darmesteter,  in  the  midst 
of  the  **  glorious  forties  " — was,  also  like  that  of  the  French 
Orientalist,^  a  constant  struggle  against  the  awful  odds 
of  physical  infirmity.  In  Warren's  infancy,  a  fall  from 
a  chaise  produced  an  injury  of  utmost  gravity.  It  resulted 
in  a  spinal  lesion,  apparently  like  that  from  which 
Darmesteter  sufiered.  And  so  Warren's  accomplishings 
are,  as  it  were,  a  victory  wrested  from  adverse  fate. 

Mr.  Warren  was  born  in  Boston,  November  18th,  1854. 
As  partial  countervail  for  his  exclusion  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  and  privileges  of  childhood  and  youth,  he  received 
careful  private  instruction  and  the  advantages  of  travel — 
journeys   to   Egypt   and    to   Southern   California    may   be 

1  See  his  obituary  in  this  Journal,  1895,  p.  217. 
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mentioned.  He  took  the  bachelor's  degree  at  Hurvanl 
College  in  1879,  and  went,  at  Ihe  begiuning  of  the  next 
term,  to  Baltimore,  to  continue,  at  the  Johns  Hopkin*  ! 
University,  under  Professor  Laninan,  the  sludy  of  Saoskrit^ 
which  he  bad  already  began  as  a  college  student.  And 
here  he  remained  for  several  years  after  Profeasor  I^amaii'a 
removal  to  Harvard,  working  under  the  guidance  of  bia 
auccesaor.  Professor  Blootnfield.  In  1884  Warren  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  falher,  in  Boston.  The  latter  died  in 
1888,  and  not  long  after  the  latler  established  himself  at 
Cambridge,  in  a  beautiful  place  near  the  Harvard  Library, 
the  residence  of  a  Harvard  professor  of  fifty  years  ago; 
and  there  he  abode  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

A  vieit  to  London  in  1884,  and  especially  the  contagious  , 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  seem  to  Lave  been 
potent  factors  in  Mr.  Warren's  decision  to  devote  himself  , 
to  Pali  literature  of  Southern  Buddhism.  The  Jataka,  as  . 
edited  by  our  honoured  veteran  colleague,  Professor  Fausboll,.  | 
of  Copenhagen,  bad  failed  not  of  its  charm  for  Mr.  Warren. 
The  edition  Imd  llien  progres^ied  as  far  om  the  third  volume; 
and  with  a  version  of  the  first  story  thereof,  the  "Little 
Ealiiiga,"  Mr.  Warren  made  his  d^but  in  print.  This 
translation,  presumably  the  first  ever  made  in  America 
from  the  Pali,  appeared  October  27,  1884,  and,  for  a  reason 
that  will  interest  some  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  in 
the  Providence  Journal.  Providence  is  the  seat  of  Brown 
University;  and  to  its  Library  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Gushing, 
long  a  Baptist  missionary  in  Rangoon,  had  given  some 
twenty  palm-leaf  manuscripts,  mostly  parts  of  the  Tipitaka, 
and  in  Burmese  writing,  at  that  time  perhaps  the  only 
considerable  portion  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  in  the  United 
States.  An  English  specimen  of  the  literature  to  which 
these  strange  books  belong  might  therefore  be  presumed 
to  interest  the  people  of  the  University  town. 

Warren's  study  of  the  Pali  literature  was  now  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  persistency,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  edited 
texts,  as  well  as  of  many  important  inedita,  grew  constantly 
wider  and  deeper.      Aside   from   a   few   incidental  papers, 
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mentioned  below,  the  first-fnii't  of  tlieae  Blutliea  was  hia 
"Buddhiam  in  Translations,"  which  was  published  by 
Harvard  Univeraity  in  189ti  us  volume  iii  of  the  "Harvard 
Oriental  Seriea."  Of  this  it  is  rteedleea  here  to  speak  ia 
detail,  for  the  work  haa  already  been  noticed  at  length 
in  these  columns  (1897,  pages  145-149).  Mr.  Warren's 
purpose  was  to  make  the  j^reat  authorities  on  Buddhism 
speak  for  themselves,  directly  and  iu  English  uncoloured 
by  any  translator's  prejudice.  The  value  of  his  work  lies 
largely  in  the  selection  of  the  passages;  partly  in  the  order 
and  partly  in  the  form  of  their  presentation;  and  partly 
also  in  the  inclusion  o£  a  conaiderable  amount  of  material 
previously  inaccessible. 

This  material  is  from  Buddhaghosa's  "Way  of  Purity" 
or  "Path  of  Hidiness,"  the  "  Yisuddhi-msgga."  Its  famous 
author  flourished  about  400  \.v.  His  booli  ia  a  systematic 
esposition  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  may  be  justly  adjudged 
to  be  the  most  important  treatise  of  its  kind  and  scope  now 
extant.  Mr.  Warren  presented  to  the  Oriental  Congress  at 
London  in  18D2  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  entire  work. 
Tlie  text  haa  already  been  printed  in  Ceylon  in  Singalese 
letters;  but  that  fact,  as  Pali  scholars  know  to  their  cost, 
is  far  from  making  it  accessible  to  Occidental  students. 
To  publish  a  schAlarly  edition  of  this  test,  printed  in 
Gogliah  letters,  and  with  all  the  facilities  for  ready  com- 
prehension which  Occidental  tj-pography  makes  possible, 
lo  provide  suitable  indexes,  and  to  give  a  complete  English 
translation — sui^h  had  become  the  ambition  of  Warren's 
soholarly  life.  And  a  most  noble  ombilion  it  was,  as  all 
who  know  aught  of  the  illustrious  monk,  Buddhsghosa, 
and  of  thia,  the  masterpiece  among  his  voluminous  writings, 
will  readily  admit. 

The  conanmmation  of  Mr.  Warren's  plan  in  all  it* 
essential  features  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  A  brief 
account  of  the  stnto  of  the  work  at  the  editor's  demise  is 
pertinent.  His  main  reliance  was  the  Burmese  manuscript 
Iwlongiug  lo  the  India  Office  Library.  Besides  this,  he 
had  a  Singalcse  manuscript  from  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and 
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stiollicr  rrom  tbe  lute  Dr.  Bichard  Morrift.  And  a  fuorill^ 
tiiBiiuicript  be  Imd  bbtained  frrnn  Henry  Kigg,  Esq-. 
Buluag  engineer  to  the  Goveruiuent  of  lodiit,  for  raUwsya. 
With  tbe  help  of  accurate  transcripts  of  these  four  (which 
ha  awed  to  the  efficient  aftsistanra  of  Mi»  Louise  Brooks), 
be  had  made  bis  collations,  aud  had  established  his  text 
from  begiuaiag  to  end,  aside  from  the  final  adjustment 
of  many  ortliograpbic  details  id  which  the  Burmese  and 
the  Insular  copies  are  wont  to  diSer.  An  importsnt  task 
to  whieh  Mr.  Warren  had  addressed  himself  was  the  tracing 
of  Budilhaghoaa's  citations  from  the  canonical  and  other 
antecedent  writings  back  to  their  sources — scattered  as  they 
are  throughout  a  large  lileralure.  About  half  of  the 
quotations  had  thus  been  identified.  The  English  version 
covers  nearly  one-half  of  the  text,  albeit  parts  are  still 
in  unfinished  form.  It  ouglit  therefore  to  be  possihle  to  I 
do  the  other  half  upon  the  same  general  principles  and  J 
in  the  same  general  style,  so  that  the  vork  caa  truly  Im  J 
issued  as  Mr.  Warren's. 

Mr.  Wurreii  niuintained  a  lively  and  inlelligent  interest 
in  many  things  that  lay  without  his  own  field,  so  in  natural 
science,  especially  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  philosophical 
side  of  Buddhism  which  was  to  him  its  most  attractive 
aspect.  For  this  reason,  too,  no  doubt,  the  keen  dialectic 
of  Buddhaghoea  made  special  appeal  to  him.  And  hence 
it  ie  doubly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  one  in  America 
BO  well  qualified  as  he  was,  by  knowledge  of  the  literature 
and  by  philosophical  study,  to  finish  his  work. 

Mr.  Warren  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  serving  it  for  years  with  zeal  as  its 
Treasurer  and  as  one  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  waa 
a  devoted  son  of  Harvard,  generous  and  loyal.  And  as 
a  citizen,  whether  of  the  mnnicipality  or  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  was  no  less  public-spirited  than  modest,  ever 
ready  to  do  his  full  share  in  works  of  enlightened  organized 
charity,  or  to  help,  for  example,  in  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  or  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.    Thus  in  maay 
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ways  and  for  divers  reasons  be  will  be  sorely  missed  among 

his  colleagues,  bis  neighbours,  and  friends,  and  not  tbe  least 

for  the  example  which  he  set  for  us  as  scholars.     His  was 

the  'friendliness'  or  'good-will'  (metta)  which  played  such 

a  role  among  the  pdramia  of  the  gentle  Gotama;   his  was 

patient  and  cheerful  courage  in  adversity;   his  were  high 

intellectual  endowments,  directed  by  a  character  unselfish 

and  lofty,  and  pure;   and  his  was  a  profoundly  religious 

nature :   for  these  things,  while  we  mourn,  let  us  remember 

him  and  be  glad. 

C.  B.  Lanman. 
Cambtidge^  Ma8s.,  U.S.A. 

Feb.  10,  1899. 

MR.   WARREN'S   WRITINGS. 

*'  A  BnddbiBt  Story,  translated  from  the  original  Pali."  [Jataka,  No.  301, 
with  paeeupanna'  and  atlta-vatthu  and  commentary.]  Providenee  Joumalj 
October  27,  1884. 

"  On  Supentitions  Customs  connected  with  Sneezing."  [Apropos  of  Jataka, 
No.  166.]  Journal  of  the  American  Orieittal  Society y  vol.  liii,  pp.  xvii-xx 
(s»  Proceeding*  for  May,  1885). 

*<The  so-called  Chain  of  Causation  of  the  Buddhists."  Ibidem,  xvi, 
pp.  xxTii-xxx  (April,  1893). 

*'  Report  of  Progress  of  Work  upon  Buddhaghosa's  Yisuddhimagga."  Ibidem, 
xvi,  pp.  IxT-lxvi  (March,  1894). 

Seven  Annual  Heports  as  Treasurer  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1892- 
1899.     Ibidem,  yob.  xri-xx. 

**  Pali  Manuscripts  in  the  Brown  University  library,  at  Providence,  R.I., 
U.S."     Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  1885,  pp.  1-4. 

**  Table  of  Contents  of  Buddhaghosa's  Yisuddhi-Magga."  Ibidem,  1891-3, 
pp.  76-164. 

'*  Buddhaghosa*s  Yisuddhi-Ma?ga  "  [General  Account,  introductory  to  the 
table  of  contents  just  mentioned.]  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Jnternational 
Congreei  of  Orientalists  (London,  1892),  vol.  i,  pp.  362-365. 

**  Buddhism  in  Translations."  Vol.  iii  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series. 
Cambridge,  1896.     8vo;  pp.  xi  -f  520. 

"  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity  {Vimddhi-magga),  edited  in  the  original 
Pali,  and  translated  into  English."  [To  be  published  in  the  Uarvard  Oriental 
Series.] 


Mr,  C.  J.  Hodgers, 

Charles  James  Rodgers  was  born  in  183v8  in  the  small 
bamlet  Wilne  Mills,  Derbyshire,  where  his  father  was  manager 
of  a  cotton-spinning  factory.  He  was  educated  at  schools 
at  Shardlow  and  Milford,  both  in  Derbyshire,  being  a  pupil 
teacher  at  the  latter,  and  from  it  obtained  by  competition 
a  Queen's  Scholarship  at  the  Borough  Hoad  College,  London. 
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After  Iwo  years'  truiiiiiig  at  tlie  College  he  was  appointed 
inaster  of  the  National  School  at  Fenatanton,  Camb«,  and 
whilst  there,  feeling  attracted  to  work  in  India,  prepared  him- 
spU  by  studying  Oriental  languages,  going  into  Cambridge 
t')  attend  lectures  at  the  University  on  those  euhjecta.  In 
1863  he  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Christian  Vernacnlar 
Education  Society,  ihe  work  given  him  being  to  establish 
and  conduct  a  Training  College  for  Native  Teachers  on  the 
fame  line  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Training  Colleges  in 
)''ngland.  This  he  did  at  Amrit^ar.  Very  much  thruugh 
liis  efforts  the  handsome  College,  of  which  he  was  for 
twenty-two  years  Principiil,  was  built  and  maintained  ia 
efficiency,  many  trained  teachers  from  it  being  sent  out  to 
all  parts  of  India.  He  soon  began  to  study  Peraion  and 
the  vernaculars  of  the  region  in  which  he  was  working, 
as  well  as  to  interest  himself  in  the  histnry  and  archaeology 
of  India,  taking  up  Indian  Numismatics  as  a  specialty. 
Ilia  ability  and  knowledge  were  recognized  by  his  being 
appointed  in  1896  Archaeological  Surveyor  of  the  Panjab. 
Ulr.  Rodgers  worked  zesilously  in  liia  new  position,  collecting 
a  very  large  amount  of  information  and  material  for  study 
during  the  five  years  he  held  it;  but  then,  unfortunately, 
the  Government  in  a  time  of  retrenchments  abolished  the 
appointment,  and  he,  having  of  course  given  up  bis  college 
on  getting  work  under  Oovernment,  was  cast  adrift.  In 
Ilia  capacity  as  Honorary  Numismatist  to  the  Government 
of  India  he  got  some  occasional  work  in  arranging  and 
cataloguing  collections  in  the  Panjab  and  Calcutta,  but 
being  unable  to  find  regular  employment,  came  home  to 
England  in  poor  health  and  much  dispirited.  Early  in  last 
year  he  got  the  small  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Religious 
ISook  Society  at  Lahore,  and  went  out  again,  but  not  for 
long,  as  he  died  there  in  November.  Mr.  Rodgera  married 
in  1866  one  who  was  in  every  way  a  help  to  him  in  his 
work,  being  a  gifted  linguist  and  able  teacher.  She  has 
been  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Girls 
at  Amritsar,  and  is  now  left  with  a  large  family,  several 
of  whom  are  still  dependent  on  her. 
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Mr.  Rodgers*  work  in  Orieatal  Numismatics  was  wide, 
and  extended  over  a  long  course  of  years.  His  writings 
were  chiefly  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,  to  which  he  contributed  some  thirty  papers  between 
the  years  1871  and  1897,  on  Sikh,  Durrani,  Kashmir, 
Kangra,  Dehli  Kings,  Dehli  Moghul,  and  Muhammadan 
Native  States  Coinages,  some  of  which  opened  out  new 
fields  of  study.  During  the  years  1894-95  he  was  engaged 
in  cataloguing  the  Coin  OoUections  of  the  Government 
Museums  at  Lahore  and  Calcutta  and  the  publication  of 
the  two  large  volumes  of  the  catalogues,  which  unfortunately, 
through  no  fault  of  the  author,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
notices  of  them  in  our  Journal  of  1894  and  1897,  are  not  so 
useful  as  they  might  have  been,  yet  well  show  his  knowledge 
and  industry.  His  diligence  in  hunting  out  coins  and  reading 
them  was  as  remarkable  as  the  extent  and  unselfishness  of 
his  knowledge  about  them,  and  probably  all  who  have  been 
engaged  in  like  studies  of  late  years  were  indebted  to  him 
for  some  help  given,  if  not  directly,  at  any  rate  by  his 
writings.  And  although  one  could  not  always  agree  with 
his  readings,  or  see  so  much  as  he  thought  he  did,  there 
was  always  reason  in  them,  and  he  was  properly  tolerant  of 
criticism  rightly  made.  Probably  arising  from  his  study 
of  the  baits  or  couplets  on  Moghul  coins,  Mr.  Rodgers  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Persian  acrostic,  cryptogram, 
and  chronogram  modes  of  writing.  His  paper  in  the 
October,  1898,  number  of  our  Journal,  on  "  Tarikhs  "  shows 
his  proficiency  in  that  mode,  and  the  following,  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  is  an  example  of 
his  style  in  the  acrostic : — 

A  Sonnet. 

Zeal  for  the  faith  has  not  been  always  shown 
At  least  by  those  who  were  *  Defensor  *  called. 
In  every  age,  men,  more  or  less  enthralled, 
Ne'er  rose  to  heights  when  seated  on  a  throne, 
And,  though  the  cross  was  ever  on  the  crown, 
j.a.A.8.  1899.  31 
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The  wearer's  heart  ne'er  aeemeJ  the  sign  to  bear. 
treeleHS  that  sign  if  iinitllied  wilh  care; 
Life,  'nealh  ihe  Cross,  ull  selfish  ends  mast  druwn. 
Ah  I  how  bleat  we  to  see  a  Lady  lone 
Begirt  wilh  sorrows  tUq  above  them  all, 
Intent  ou  doing  good  wliatu'er  bel'oll. 
Deeming  that  duty  ornumeut«  the  throne. 
In  her  we  see  the  glory  of  all  time 
Not  dimmed  by  years,  but  yearly  more  sublime. 
Zaiiinl  ul  abidin. 
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Art.  XIV. — Two  Lists  of  Words  from  Bdna*s  *  Har^a-Carifa* 

By  F.  W.  Thomas,  M.R.A.8. 

Thb  following  lists  are  composed  of  words  and  meanings 
which,  occurring  in  the  Harsa-Oarita  of  Bana,  are  not 
quoted,  or  are  instanced  only  from  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  commentaries,  in  the  great  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon  and 
the  smaller  Lexicon  of  Bohtlingk.  Only  a  few  words  not 
coming  under  this  definition  have  for  special  reasons  been 
included ;  namely,  where  I  was  unable  in  the  Kashmir  text 
to  verify  Bohtlingk's  references  to  Sana's  work,  where  only 
an  inferior  work  is  cited,  and  where  I  or  the  Sanskrit 
commentator,  Qankara,  did  not  adopt  the  exact  rendering 
given  in  the  two  dictionaries.  It  did  not  appear  on  the 
whole  worth  while  to  quote  words  and  meanings  simply 
because  their  earliest  occurrence  was  in  the  Harsa-Carita, 
or  because  they  illuistrated  the  well-known  and  extremely 
close  lexical  affinity  of  Bana's  works  with  such  books  as  the 
BrhatSamhita,  Baja-Taranginl,  Katha-Sarit-Sagara,  Yasa- 
vadatta,  Da9akumara-Carita,  and  also  the  Kavya  literature 
in  general. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  have  made  two  lists,  one 
of  new  words  and  the  other  of  new  meanings.  In  both  lists 
italics  indicate  that  the  word  (or  meaning)  is  quoted  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon  only  from  Sanskrit  grammars^ 

J.K.A.8.  1899.  32 
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akrtin  *  akrtarthah,  'ineffectual'  239.  13 
akrtrimalapatya,  'the  possession  of  (1)  truthful, 

(2)  superhuman  utterance '  109.  20 

aksanika  *  vyagrah,  '  intent '  163.  14 

aksavalaya,  '  rosary  '  61.6 

aksavalayin,  '  wearing  a  rosary '  43.  21 

akiiala,  '  not  a  ruffian '  202.  13 

agramyata,  'urbanity'  38.  14 

agramina,  '  urbane '  277.  20 
agresarah,    'leader/    'chief    among'    (B.    from 

Khandapra9asti)  214.  19 

ankikrta,  'embraced'  182.  6 

angavalana, '  uneasy  movements  of  limbs '          33.  1,  74.  9 
ahgdrakita^  '  turned  to  charcoal '                      66.  15,  206.  21 

ahgarata,  'condition  of  charcoal'  167.  17 

acapala,  '  without  tricks  '  202.  12 
acc/iabhalia,  'bear^  (B.  quotes  Balar.  and  Vikra- 

mank.)  260.  10 
ailjallkarika  *  mrnmayapratima   9alabhanjika  va, 

'a  kind  of  statue'  163.  12 
ataviprayaprantata,  '  the  having  extremities  con- 
sisting mainly  of  forest '  255.  8 
atitiksi^ata,  '  excessive  sharpness '  118.  15 
atidhlrata,  'excessive  gravity'  154.  11 
atinamrata,  'excessive  flexibility'  117.  2 
atinih9abda,  'very  silent'  .171.  17 
atipatlyas,  '  very  keen '  177.  5 
atibbadrata,  '  excessive  courtliness '  28.  13 
atibhiruta,  'excessive  timidity'  212.  15 
atimargana,    'very   importunate/   with    pun    on 

mdrgana  '  arrow '  152.  10 

atimrduhrdayata,  'excessive  tenderness  of  heart'  274.  21 
atiyantrana,  'excessive  restraint  or  formality'  (cf, 

Kad.,  133.  18)  116.  17 

atilaghiman,  '  excessive  levity '  14.  9 
ativeiam  ' atundtram  (v.l.  atipe9alah),  'exceedingly'     39.  14 

ah'gdt/in,  'surpassing'  61.  10 

atisaukumarya,  'excessive  delicacy'  162.  11 
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aTnbaraYahin,  'clothes-bearer'  196.  11 
^amlatakam  *  puspabhedah  karantikapuspabhedo  ya 

('  Kugelamaranth/'  B.)      *  164.  1 

ampay-,  '  be  or  become  red '  234.  12 

^ani^iasarathih,  '  the  sun '  199.  2 

argalata,  '  condition  of  a  bolt '  119.  23 

argalay-,  '  fasten  with  a  bolt '  73.  2 

arbnda9a8,  adv.,  'in  arbudas'  226.  12 

ayaculin,  '  having  an  ensign  or  boss '  37.  8 

avacchadana,  'covering'  118.  8 
avaraksii;!!  *  a9yabandhanarajjuh9  'rein'  or  'halter'    230.  1 

ayarodham  n.,  '  harem '  143.  9 

ayalepin,  (1)  'touching'  125.  17 

(2) 'proud'  248.6 

avahha,  '  stceeimeata '  287.  3 
avalokitah    *    buddhahhedah  =  avahkiteqmrah    (of. 

Zach.,  Eem.,  5.  17,  18)  79. 14 

ayinayanidanata,  'being  cause  of  misconduct'  47.  2 

ayisaya,  'beyond  sphere  of  197.  18 

ayispasta,  '  not  perceptible '  195.  11 

a9alinata,  '  ill-breeding '  28.  5 

a9rutapuryatya9  '  uniqueness '  204.  15 
astamangalakam  *  kahkanam  ity  anye  ('  collection 

of  eight  lucky  objects '  or  '  bracelet ')  206.  18 

asahyata,  '  irresistibleness '  284.  9 

asamparayika,  'not  fit  for  combat'  200.  15 

asaratya,  'unsoundness'  193.  15 

asidhenuh  '  churikd,  'dagger'  23.  11 
asurayivara,  'a  treasure  cave';  see  H.O.,  trans., 

p.  193,  n.  3,  and  appendix 

47.  17,  108.  5,  113.  18,  223.  4 
asuravivarayyasanin  *  patalabhilasi  =  vatikah,    '  a 

magician '  P  47.  17,  108.  5,  223.  4 

asyatantrikrta,  '  made  dependent '  193.  17 

ahimabhas,  '  the  sun '  218.  2 

ahirbudhnah  '  Civah  169.  16 

^ahlra^i  =  ahiramanl,  '  a  kind  of  snake '  260.  6 


I. 

»  ■ 

atMmiha,' unexpected'  304.14 

Soainiiiadharm» '  bearer  of  rin8iiig»bowI  ^             '  10S«  II 

acarm^itaa,  'in  eolemn  form'  CM.  13 

ficamamkay ' rinsing  yessel'  164k  14 

iootita  *  utkliatah,  'torn  out'*                               ^^  199.  81 
Sooiana  or  acohotana, '  stinging '  (P)                        ,      58.  4 

ioofaadanaka,  'robe'  '  fiSL  13 

^ditQlIm  *  pragalbhah  (of.  avdlra,  Zsoh*!  Qaft.,.(H9)f 

'aodaoions'  M8. 9 

Htarpapam  *  pif  tarn  =  pistapaSoa&gnlam  ('  eln  art 

'  Mortel/  B.),  'imprint  of  the  hand  in  paint 

on  walls,  Tesselsy  eto/                                  '  107. 21 

atmambharitS^  *  srarthamatraparatSy '  sdflshnete '  908. 11 

Umikfipa,  adj.  to  amiksa  49. 10 

ijmdhlkirta, '  oonyerted  to  a  ireapon  *  864  17 

•  aratanami '  shouting '  74. 13 

^aliodaka  =  alindaka  (at  end  of  comp.  i  ?* dlinda)  157.  16 

alepaka,  'plasterer'  157.  17 

avaranlkar    )  .                   m  >  qq   u 

•            >  *  use  as  a  veil  oo.  o 

avaranikrta  J 

asadbiu,  'bearing  an  asadha'  (cf.  Ead.,  21.  1)  12.  7,  43.  20 

^dhatalaksana  '  prasiddhah,  '  excellent/  '  famous '  243.  3 


^0 

I. 

indhanay,  'become  fuel'  284.  11 

indhanlbhu^  id.  155.  21 

U. 

ucchosa  =  ucchosaciam,  '  drying  up '  65.  5 

uochma9ru,  'bearded'  65.  1 
utka^taka,  '  horripilated '                                    26.  7,  146.  6 

utkampika  =  utkampah,  '  tremor '  83.  5 

uttamslkrta,  'used  as  an  uttamtia'  154.  1 
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uttunda,  'rearing'  (of  horses),  •  utprothah  230.  4 

utpala9a,  *  with  outstanding  leaves '  73.  3 

udasinibhu,  'become  indifferent'  276.  14 

udgamanakam  *  utthakiam,  'rising'  267.  11 
udgitakah  *  uccair    gltam   yesain,   'loud-Yoiced 

person '  152.  9 

udvahin,  'supporting'  110.  16 

nnmattata,  '  madness '  162.  6 
upatoranam,  adv.,  '  near  a  torana '                  137.  16,  225.  8 

^upanirgamam  '  nirgamanamargah  (cf.  Zach.,  Qdgv.^ 

91). 'exit'                         *  106.8 

*upabarha  *  upadhanam,  'cushion'  198.  15 

^upalingam  '  nimittam,  '  portent '  224.  14 

upasimhasanam,  adv.,  '  near  a  simhasana '  181.  2 

upaskara^a  =  upakarana,  'implement'  236.  11 

^uruvUka,  '  kind  of  plant '  267.  8 
ullaka  *  sugandhiphalavi9esarasa   asavabheda    ity 
anye,  'kind  of  decoction   or  the  juice  of 

a  scented  fruit '  243.  20 

usnay-,  'be  hot'  189.  4 

^usmdy,  id.  215.  9 

tJ. 

OrdbvibhUy  '  become  high '  180.  8 

ft. 

r/fiAar-,  '  aim '  164.  13 

E. 

edamuka,  '  deaf  and  dumb '  (cf.  Zach.,  Hem.,  4.  5)  14.  10 

AT. 

aurabhraka,  'flock  of  sheep*  106.  12 
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gliEMiiljartht^'ftMkibdte'  «M>.1 

k«{i*ii%'wldipaf  kij'  S56.38 

hisffbXUkB,  *1»g'  888. 18 

luq^iaa, 'poasyding*  11L7 

kiMlvaiiiy-,  <aotMalmftiAgio?6*  88.11 

•kafOlkAaskapila  (at  eod  of  oomp.)  USl  9 

ItttaadlwTaQK  *  haTing  a  lnjdhw  hodj '  807. 18 

kiauJaflambhaTatva,  •Urih fro«  uHmak'  188. 17 
IcMrfloirQaoaAkhSys  ^nnniUt  an  abpiiaiit's  6a^ 

•beU'  48. 10 

kuAamia,  'abpliaiit  Tomoanmrn^             819.  80,  848.  83 

fcffllgifr  gg  Ifnyfffftlfh^W  aooMdinff  to  Kailffff  Oalidm 

Datta, 'gruer  173.3 

kar^agooarata, '  position  near  the  ear '  227.  1 

kar^apOrikar-y  *  use  as  ear  ornament '  217.  15 

^karpatifif  *  ragged  ascetic '  219.  16 

sankalita,  'collected/  'entangled'  230.  1,  233.  11 
kalpalatavanay,  'resemble  a  grove  of  kalpa  creepers'  66.  9 
kalmasapadata,  '  possession  of  dappled  feet ' ;  P  ref . 

to  the  king  Ealmasapada  215.  21 
kalyanaprakjrtitva,  'possession  of  an  excellent  or 

golden  nature'  109.  18 

^kavacita^  *  armoured*  (B.,  Lalit.)  243.  15 
kaviruditaka  '  duhkhoddlpanakalah,  'recurrence 

of  grief        '                           '  195.14 

kdkodarah  '  serpent  125.  2 
^katyayanika,  'old  widow'  =  katyayani  (cf.  Zach., 

ffem  ,  4.  168 ;  ^afv.,  115)  47.  8,  185.  1 

kananakapotah  *  grdhrah, '  yulture '  224.  19 

kapurusata,  '  cowardice '  200.  4 

kapotikk,  '  kind  of  plant '  243.  15 
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kamaoidalaYja  =  kamai^dalayay  adj.  to  kama^dalu  50.  1 
kardaranga  *  kardarangade9odb}iavah,  from  the 

'  Kardaranga  country '  232.  5 

*kdrtna,  '  artificer '  243.  2 

kaladhauta,  '  golden '  226.  7 
kasthamunih   *   kastba     paradhara    tatpradhano 

munihi  *  hermit  on  a  pillar '  84.  6 

kinkirlkyta,* '  enslaved '  197.  10 

kisalayin,  '  having  tendrils '  36.  9 

samutkily  '  pull  up,  as  pegs '  228.  16 

kuci,  P  •  fraud '  44.  7 

^kunja,  P '  a  kind  of  horn  or  musical  instrument/ 

but  ff^fifa  should  be  read  (v.  alliteration).  228.  9 

kuntalin,  *  wearing  a  hair  lock '  127.  19 

kuprayukta,  *  go-between/  servant  of  a  vefya  229.  12 

kula^takah  *  9unabandhanalagudah,  '  leash '  238.  18 

kulaputrata,  '  nobility '  154.  4 

kullnata,  id.  187.  7 

kusumabandhuh  =  Kama,  241.  20,  -bandhava  244.  13 

kusumbhakam  *  padmakam,  '  saffron '  157.  12 

kutajvara,  '  fever  caused  by  hooting  of  ospreys '  52.  12 

*"^"      i  'close  eyes*  (cf.  Kad.,  212.  22)  83.  9,  164.  13 

kiintta   ) 

kupikd  =  kupaka,  '  a  tank '  255.  16 

•kOrca,  *' deceit'   (*sphuta  atmamahimna  vyava- 

harah  (=  '  conceit ')  samuha  ity  anye)  44.  7 

^krtamukJia  •  Bamakriah,  *  perfect '  132.  1 

krpanata,  'condition  of  a  sword'  118.  10 

kr9ay,  *  make  thin '  17.  8 

krsnika  *  krsnalekha,  'black  line'  on  the  lip  (cf. 

Kad.,  209.  8)  36.  13 

kedarikam  *  svalpam  ksetram,  '  small  holding '  49.  17 

konika,  '  drumstick '  228.  1 1 

kaura,  P '  fraud '  44.  7 

kratava,  adj.  to  kratu  93.  15 

ksanaruci  =  ksanaprabha,  '  lightning '  285.  8 

ksamata,  'thinness'  62.  2,  174.  5 

ksamatarikrta,  '  made  thin '  128.  16 
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Iqltoday, « twrnnbh  Ili0  CMin  of  ti^  68.11 

k|U9lpi9ibrliobbto'(aeiMiiM)  &S8.U 


.-  kJMBgiftkhft^ia,  onomatop.  St29.  1 

■  Irhap  jdilnii  *  a  wnall  pieee^^  or  ^hap  jah  (>t  iani 

of  oomp.)  SSS.  9 

*Uuai4ika  s  gafiki,  'berry '  llJBL  31  (mmte.) 

^Hi^mtm,  « fti^smeatary  rtate  *  980.  ff 

•khaladhSna '  iydididi^  '  fluwbmgwaoog'  04^104 11 

Uialamiikhm'niflaaa'  909.30 

khnradharaql  *  kharadliali    ldi|tliapaftioe3bScliti 

UiS(l  (foot-reat  of  a  horwb  «f- KU.»  912. 28jf    70.11 


G. 

ga^ikassgavaka,' astrologer'  910.16 

gatagatiy  *  ooming  and  going '  956. 13 

gatagatikaniy  id.  59.  15 

ganiri  *  9akatika  (B.  quotes  gantriratha),  *  cart '  230.  7 
^gandhapdsdna,  *  fragrant  sulphur*  (B.  quotes  -vant, 

cf.  ba9ak.,  2,  p.  28, 1.  17)  217. 12 
paragam-              P  sense  ?  '  die '  P 

cf.  Ead.,  262.  13,  264.  11  (where  it  means 

*  arrive ')  243.  3,  262.  9 

garudama^i  *  mabanilah,  *  sapphire  *  66.  16 

garbhlk^,  'contaiDed'  112.  9 
girigudaka   (cf.   giriguda),  'ball'   for  playing  a 

game  resembling  polo  238.  7 

guptitas,  ady.i '  from  confinement '  280.  21 

g^haointaka,  *  architect  *  229.  3 
*grhdvagrahini '  dehalidvdrdrambhadefafi,  *  threshold ' 

(B.),  *'  vestibule '  or  the  like  171.  17 

grhltavaCi  *  having  taken  a  vow  of  silence '  192.  16 

gaurata, '  fair  complexion,' '  yellowness '  164.  7 

granthipar^fti  *  a  kind  of  plant '  (granthipar^  B.)  257.  8 
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grahayant-  *  bbutagrhitah»  '  infatuated/  *  possessed  *     48.  4 
grfyasutramy  '  necklace '  (?)  =  kai^Lthasutram  141.  1 


Gh. 

gliai^tikabandha  *  9ira8o  grivaya9ca  yanmadhyam, 

'  part  between  bead  and  neck  of  borses '  70.  1 

gbasika,  'fodderer'                                        230.  3,  238.  12 

gburagburaka,  '  ornament '  (of  a  borse)  65.  9 

gbrniman,  '  beat '  67.  6 

gbrstaprstba  '  karyesu  ksun^ah,  'worn  out'  212.  2 


C. 

oancura  '  nipu^ab, '  ingenious,'  '  active '  263.  8 
catukab  *  barinanam  purvabhagab,   '  fore-quarter 

of  venison  *  237.  6 
catulatilaka  *  lalatalamby    alankarah,    'forebead 

ornament'  37.  6 
^candragdlikd  *  dhacalagrhasyopari  prdsddikd^  'cbamber 

at  top  of  tbe  seraglio '  172.  1 

anupracar-,  *  act  in  obedience  to '  193.  17 

carmaputrika,  '  statue '  61.  4 
carmapbalaka  *  spbataka,  'buckler'               121.  14^  125.  8 

cara^ata,  '  love  of  gossip '  40.  2 

oirantanata,  '  long-standing '  30.  9 

citkarin,  '  making  tbe  sound  cU '  257.  2 

clri,  *  grassbopper '  53.  6 

cu^di,  '  barlot '  229.  9 

cudamanita,  'condition  of  a  crest-jewel'  244.  18 

caityakarma,  '  ritual  of  tbe  caitya  *?  265.  15 

Ch. 

^chatirabhahgahy  (1)  **  death  of  a  king,*  (2)  •'iwVfotr- 

hood'  (Zacb.,  Hem.,  4.  49)  189.  8 

chekalapa  =  cbekoktih,  '  double  entendre '  234.  6 
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n 

J. 

JntHirfa.  '  ma^  into  a  knot  of  bair  ' 

113.30 

Jariapakti  =  lokapaktih,  'way  of  the  world' 

44.T 

•Jambhtra,  '  kind  of  plant ' 

S63.4 

Jarjomy-,  '  bruak  in  pieces'  (jarjarita.  Kid. 

Mil) 

US.  4.  ML  11       1 

jatflinnika.  r  toot.,  P  mum  ('  low  fellow '  f ) 

iSS.8      1 

JiUI|<iitfJkii  '  (.ri-f^huni  jagbanBgnntbanaDi 

'S»c 

ilrnwen ' 

243.1 

jfilyaiilnrila,  '  trnnufcrrud  to  another  jati ' 

71.11 

JtlUU, 'inaik,'  'ml' 

36.16 

109.6 

JdtlbllUiidliu,  'coiled  hair' 

37.8 

8S.  13 

T- 

(KAkllrln.  'making  thn  uund  ^I' 

161.  3 

HHk,  •  HO '  ('/iOttuiiH,  H.) 

53.3 

p. 

tjlinliliim  M  <Jii^(}Ima,  'drum ' 


iMiit  rl|mtiililkK  ■  patahabhedah,  *  kind  of  dram '  145.  8 

I'lrnnaJiy,  M«  tw  wavy'                    65.  6,  181. 16,  186.  19 

•Iwrttlriy-,  •  Hirker,'  '  tremble '  266.  13 

tumllknr-, '  iititko  to  tremble'  184.  20 

1ni.lllii,  HilJ.  tti  tiiiiH  69.  3 

lAi'ukfHVH,  m\\.  tu  ttmOtfu,  '  hyaena '  259. 13 
Ulflluitl,   'iilltiriug  of  aeaamum-soeds  and  water' 

(of.  tllitlakR,  Mauu,  3.  223)  67.  8,  122.  9 

tulfiyniitM,  '  watar-pump '  250.  7 

trtpfiblilitl, '  itate  of  thirst,'  ao. '  the  world '  236.  13 

toyakunnSutikK  '  toynkarmifill.  'w»termui'  172. 14 
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■  ■ 

trigo^tay  'tripled'  171.  17 

trisara^a, '  the  Buddhist  triad  *  265.  16 

trufana,  *  bursting '  70.  3 

D. 

dak8amakhamathana=:(^iyay  cf.  daksamathana  111.  10 

dagdhamundah  '  vratibhedah,  'kind  of  ascetio*  251.  5 

da^data,  '  the  condition  of  a  stick '  242.  17 

dadruna,  '  leprous '  (Hemadriy  ap.  B.)  54.  7 

dantakanda,  '  tusk '  (of  hippopotamus)  244.  8 

danturata,  'indentation'  114. 10 

pravidar-,  'cleave'  201.  11 

darpabahulata,  '  excess  of  haughtiness '  205.  16 

dantavahaka,  '  ox-driver '  257.  3 

ddrdurikah,  'potter'  .  47.  18 
dikpalata,  '  condition  of  a  regent  of  the  quarters '      120.  14 

•dirghadhvagah,  'coufier'  (cf.  ZaLoh.,Eem.,  4. 49)  58. 8, 178. 11 

durapatya,  '  bad  offspring '  248.  14 

durabhibhavatva,  '  invincibleness '  197.  15 

durabhibhava9arirata,  'bodily  invincibleness '  211.  5 

durupasarpa,  '  difficult  of  access '  84.  3 

dumivarata,  '  resistlessness '  40.  1,  187.  4 

durbandhu,  '  bad  relative '  248.  16 

durbalaka  =  durbala,  '  feeble  *  286.  3 

durbalibhu-,  '  become  feeble '  253.  10 

durlabhibhii-,  'become  unattainable'  179.  1 

durikaranam,  '  removal '  128.  14 

dosandhata,  'blindness  to  faults'  212.  13 

^draun&yanah  •  Agvatthdmd  289.  17 

Dh. 

samavadharay-,  'honour/  'reflect'  103.  3,  187.  5,  275.  18 
dhavalikar-,  'whiten'  42.  12,  126.  16,  157.  11 

dhusarlkar-,  '  make  grey '  180.  20,  191.  14 

dhusaribhu-,  'become  grey'  129.  14 

dhaureya  *  mukhyah  (Hemadri,  ap.  B. ;  cf.  Kad., 

5.  16,  65. 19,  and  C.I.I.,  iii,  p.  294),  'leader'      58.  7 
dhruvagiti,  *  kind  of  intonation '  22.  14 
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N. 

sad^ka,    '  small  stream '   (occurs  in  a  compound 

ap.  B.) ;  cf.  Kad.,  215.  23,  223.  20  264.  16 

narakah,  'feeble  man/  with  pun  on  naraka,  'bell'  251.  16 

nala9ali  *  9alibbedah,  '  kind  of  rice-crop '  258.  3 

nalinayoni,  '  firabma '  16.  8 

(  semi- technical  terms,  'apprenticesbip,' 
nayaseva      i  '     '^^  ^ 

,    \     'apprentice'  (cf.  Kad., 76. 20, 207.  6, 
navaseyaka  \         ^^  - 

I    331.  16)                169.  19,  215.  20,  229.  14 

nakatas,  adv.,  'from  tbe  sky'  281.  8 
nagadamanah  *  gajamardano    garuda9ca,    '  goad ' 

and  '  Garuda '  212.  5 
'  visabara  osadbibhedah,  'kind   of 

antidote  berb '    .  260.  4 

na^avanavitbl,  cf.  nagavitbl,  B.  and  R.  219.  21 

nagaspbuta  =  nagaspbota  P  ('  a  plant ')  255.  17 

nabbipadmah,  'navel  lotus'  131.  5 

nali,  P  229.  16 
nallvabika  •  karinam  vjisa-(?  gbasa-)-grabana-niyukto 

hastipako   metbakhyah,   *  elephant    groom    or 

fodderer '  '  *  229.  6 
mcolakat  ^^  mantle ^^  158.   19,   'case'   or   'sheath' 

(cf.  B.)  241.  15,  243.  7 

nidrakala9a,  '  a  cup  placed  for  a  good  omen  by  tbe 

bedside* ;  cf.  Kad.,  68.  7,  nidramangalakala9a  164. 18 

nidbanlkrta,  'stored  up'  (cf.  B.)  179.  17 

nimnlkrta,  'hollowed'  197.  1 

nirantarata,  '  continuousness '  211.  15 

niravatara,  *  without  means  of  descent '  49.  1 

niravalambanata,  *  lack  of  support '  272.  9 

nirava9e8ata,  *  complete  destruction  '  188.  14 

nirucchvasam,  adv.,  'without  a  sigh'  251.  1 

nirutkantha,  '  witbout  longing '  268.  15 

nirutsarana,  'without  ushers'  192.  6 

nirudaka,  *  tcaterless '  (Hemadri,  ap.  B.)  63.  17 
nirgbasa  *  bbukta9eso  ghasab,  '  remnants  of  com 

fodder '            '              '  230.  6 
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nirmadikrta,  'humbled'  216.  1 
nirmalyam,  'toilet  leavings'  (cf.  Da9ak.,  p.  62, 

1.  10)  250.  3 

nirmukula,  '  budless '  92.  10 
nirvadanayikara,  'without  disfigurement  of  face' 

(cf.  nirvikaravadana,  Ead.,  317.  2)  164.  6 

ni9ca1ata,  '  motionlessuess '  242.  12 
ni9callkar,  '  render  motionless ' 

59.  16,  100.  6,  153.  8,  254.  23,  268.  6 

ni9calibhu,  '  become  motionless '  283.  5 

niskapata,  'guileless'  211.7 

niskusuma,  '  without  flowers '  92.  10 

nisthuraka  =  nisthura,  '  cruel '  235.  17 

nf pay,  '  be  king '  9I.  12 

P. 

(paryana)paksakah  *  prantah  par9vam  va,  'end' 

or 'side'      '                  '               "  231.7 

paksay,  '  act  as  wings '  65.  4 
paocabrahma,  'a  kind  of  prayer,'  •  panca  brahmani 
sadyojatah  vamadevah  aghorah  tatpurusah 

isana9ca  22.  11 
paucakulah  •  adhyaksah,  '  officer,'  cf.  Fleet,  C.I.I., 

iii,  p.  31, 1.  6"   '  286.  9 
patakuti    '   pataih   kuti    suksmagrham,    '  hovel ' 

('  Zelt,'  quoted  from  a  commentator  by  B.)  229.  3 
patadgraha^  '  spittoon '  (quoted  from  a  commentator 

by  B.)  237.  2 

pattravita,  '  cork,'  '  stopper '  (of  a  jar)  P  256.  6 

•padabandhah  •  padakatakab  ('  •step,'  B.),  '  anklet '  231.  8 

padahamsaka  *  padakatakah  (cf.  hamsakah),  'anklet'  146.  4 

padmajalakita,  'marked  with  red  spots'   (of  an 

elephant;    cf.  *padma,    'red   spots  on   an 

elephant ')  72.  5 

padmaragin,  '  having  rubies '  108.  9 

parava9ikar,  '  subdue '  42.  3 

paragam,  v.  sub  gam.  243.  3,  etc. 


|M><^Oii«iifiui,  '  ooai^mit  of  Imd 

«l«|/liwl '  fd   lUd,  111  i. 

tftmvt  hyiailin  Uriiam ) 
^if^jf'  '  p*Wf)  kmr-,  'fnadiMi'  (•< 
(idfiiUU,  'ruJuMa' 

(^(||wti  -  j4{(  bal>up«ririnqnrang?fcSt» 

MiAMiAipi^,    lulapatnkanaSk*  ity  aara. 
Var,  Imit;  p4ffilpati,  'luadqaulamaiafiaKa 
til  tn  ■no)' ' 
|il(h«lu, '  rwul«r ' 
'jifii/'i'MKiif-iliii  '  iiirliijjiih  (cf. pandnpnth&h, B. uid 
II),  '.Knm-U.' 

jilHlinylkiir-,  '  lukt  for  provuton  on  b  joamey' 
|'i|ilH|ilpHllltfl '  uliliiiyiii)Si'9Tayot  paryl^e  yi  kriyate^ 

Il|{iil|iliniii  {ili'lutruijiani  ity  anye,  'atimpa'F      231.  7 
|iiii'i>i,iiiijiitii,  (ulv.,  '  boyuud  the  Qoi^*  30.  II 

fiiim-i/'i,  uilj,  frmii /jtou,  "oottoa'  356.  16 

|iii>ijH|iiil4pi,  '  nu'titio '  261.  20,  262.  8 

jtitjijnlHlthtltiili  .  kvnlhito  'IalEtakara«ah  (cf.  KscL, 

rill.  N),  •.itiii.i4><l]uo'  35.17 

|ttt|ii|iHni>nhKiilu,  '  Imiid-uiarlu  made  with  pigment,' 

tit.  K(i<l.,  -11,  lU  63. 13 

|iit|Hln,  SiliMiiri)'  126.3 

|iili;>Ji't>btiiliir  ■—  ]mv(Jrt<kfu,  'Pupdra  sugar-cane'        73.  16 
|itiijyH)tlin||(n,  <  UluMtHl '  40.  13,  68.  7 

|itt(iHliiHl\|lvniin,  '  nwirrootinn  '  37.  10 

(iilMililinHltvH,  '  diifaikagruhihrdayah  purobhagi 

lll||K<lyNU/  '  awt*oriouia«M  '  13. 14 


SS.13 
U7.18 

214-2 
965.9 
271.17 


..^ 
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puroyayin,  *  vanguard '  27.  12 

^polakin,  *  bristling/  * '  name  of  a  tree '  255.  19 

palinay-,  *  resemble  a  sandbank '  17.  8 
puspapattah  *  yatra  yastresu  puspani  sutraih  kriyante 

sa  puspapattah,  '  flowered  cloth '  111.  5 

puspaloham  *  manibhedah,  '  kind  of  precious  stone '  149.  11 
pustakrt  *  lepyakarah,  '  modeller  in  plaster '  (cf . 

pusta,   B.   and  R.,  and  pustamaya,   Kad., 

276.  21)  47.  11 

pustakarman,  id.  86.  10 

pOtata,  'purity'  115.  16 

paurustuta  '  aindrah,  '  belonging  to  Indra '  245.  17 

prajapalata,  'function  of  a  ruler'  190.  14 

pratikau9alika,  '  return  gift '  245.  1 
pratipranigrabana,  '  winning  (or  '  reflecting ')  all 

creatures '  134.  12 

pratipreman,  'answering  love '  134.  9 

pratibhavanam,  adv.,  '  house  by  house '  225.  18 

prativimbaka  =  prativimbam,  '  reflection  *  167.  22 

prativyahar-,  'answer'  29.  4 

prapagrha,  '  hostel/  '  watering-place '  105.  6 
prabalapanka,  'torrent  (or  downpour)  of  mud'  (cf. 

Kad.,  301.  13)  251.  11 

pravidar-,  'cleave'  201.  11 
prasadalabdha,  '  received  as  a  present ' ;  cf.  Kad., 

230.  17,  and  B.  and  B.,  dattaprasada  (Raj- 

Tar.),  S.V.  prasada  68.  16 

praharanlkar-,  '  use  as  a  weapon '  12.  7 

prakrtakrt,  '  Prakrt  poet '  P  47.  7 

pra^itam  •  jivitam,  '  life  '                              180.  11,  284.  11 

prative9ikam  *  prativimbam,  P  '  reflection '  85.  1 

prarohaka,  '  shoot  of  a  tree '  230.  3 

priyamvadata,  '  kindliness  in  speech '  29.  5 

priyalapita,  id.  190.  10 


!.&.▲.•.  1899.  33 
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Ph. 

pharapbarita  *  punahpunarisatkampita^ '  twitching  * 

(of  a  horse's  lip)  70.  8 

phali  *  kaksyabandhah,  '  sash '  123.  17 

•  khata,  '  row  '  P  143.  14 

B. 

bakulaka  =  bakula  182.  14 

baladhikrta,  'officer  in  an  army'  (cf.  Kad.,  331. 14)  228. 12 
bala9ana  *  puspakhyausadhih,  '  kind  of  herb  essence '  158.  8 
balibhanga,  'wrinkle''         '                              112. 2,  114.  4 

bahali,  *  plenty '  256.  8 

balavyajanlkrta,  'converted  into  a  yak- tail  fan'  41.  20 

bahu9alLta,  '  heroism  '  190.  10 

baspachedya,  '  kind  of  tender  grass '  104.  17 

brhada9yavara,  *  head  cavalry  officer  *  208.  13 

brahmastambham  *  jagat,  'the  world'  102.  1 

Bh. 

bhati,  '  soldier's  wife '  225.  12 

bhastrabharanam  •  tunabliedah,  'quiver'       231.  5,  260.  12 

bhandagarin,  '  butler  '  229.  7 
samudbhid-,  'burst  forth'  153.  15,  167.  9 
bhimarathi  *  narakanadi  kalaratrir  vii  or  sapta- 
saptatya  varsais  tat8ankhyai9ca  masair 
dinai9ca  tavadbhir  gatair  eka  ratrir  bhima- 
rathi bhavati  tarn  atikranto  varsa9atajlvi 
naro  bhavati.     The  latter  sense  is  given  by 

B.  and  R.  from  the  Haravall  190.  6 

bhisanata,  '  terribleness  '  209.  14 

bhujagabhuj  •  mayurah,  'peacock'  31.  8 

bhujangata,  '  profligacy  '  88.  2 

bhusanikrta,  '  used  as  an  ornament '  114.  16 

bhrhgaragrahin,  'pitcher-carrier'  196.  11 
bhruvaucitam  •  bhrucalitam,    '  movements   of  the 

brows '  234.  6 
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^makaramukha  '  janunor  uparibhagah   (cf.   Zach., 

Beitr.,  p.  72),  '  upper  part  of  knee '        26. 13,  80.  13 

mandanaka,  '  ornament '  (on  a  horse)  65.  7 
•  ayanam,  '  chariot '   (or  '  ornament '  P 

cf.  B.  sub  dt/dna)  234.  20 
madhusyandin,   '  dropping  honey '    {*  a    kind    of 

string  instrument,'  B.)  92.  10 

madhyanayaka,  '  central  gem  in  a  necklace  '  9.  10 
mandakinlpravahay-,    'resemble    the    Mandakini 

torrent '  66.  10 

mayurapattray-,  '  resemble  a  peacock's  feathers '  232.  3 
mayurapitta,  '  a  pigment '  (cf.  Kad.,  31.  10,  11, 

where  a  variegated  colour  is  implied :  is  it 

*  peacock's  gall '  or  '  peacock-coloured  gall '  P)  260.  14 

marroarita,  '  made  desert '  52.  11 

malakutha  '  malapatti,  '  blankets '  or  '  overalls '  P  238.  14 

mahakalahrdaya,  'name  of  a  mantra'  119.  15 

manikyavrksay-,  *  resemble  a  ruby  tree '  66.  10 

mihikd,  * '  mist '  92.  9 

rouktagalam,  adv.  =  muktakantham,  '  loudly '  277.  5 

muktaphalibhuta,  '  turned  into  a  pearl '  281.  19 
mukhakofah  '  mukhayuktah  ko9a  ye  linge  paridi- 

yante,  '  covering  for  the  linga  image '  P  111.  6 

mukhavayavata,  '  condition  of  portion  of  face '  81.  15 

mukhavaranam,  '  veil '  109.  6 
mundamala,  '  a  forehead  wrap  or  wreath '  ('  name 

of  a  tantra,'  B.) 

24.  8,  82.  13,  109.  1,  123.  12,  161.  9,  167.  16 

mundamalika,  id.              68.  17,  145.  13,  189.  15,  226.  15 

mudgarin,  'bearing  a  mudgara'  127.  19 

mumudis,  from  '  mud,'  '  be  about  to  expand '  16.  10 

mulastambha,  '  main  prop '  f  I.  1 

vimrg-,              P  lect.  P  238.  2 

mfgatantu,  '  wild  animals'  sinews '  P  256.  9 

mrdukrta,  '  softened '  196.  7 

maitriy-,  '  be  friendly  *  247.  14 
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Y. 

yaksapalita,  P  '  mad  '  236.  3 

yamadola,  '  swing  of  death  or  Yama '  183.  19 

yapyata,  'derision'  14.  12 

• 
R. 

rajavijita,  'royal  descent'  187.  24 

rasakamandala  *  tryasrabhrantanrttavmdah,  '  tri- 

angular  group  of  dancers '  144.  11 

rainava,  adj.  from  rem  ('proper  name/  B.)  53.  9 


L. 

lambamana  *  gardabhadaso,  banijam  karmakaro  va, 

*  donkey  boy  '  or  *  trader's  servant '  230.  9 

lalika  *  kayika9ekharam,  '  end  of  the  bit '  26.  2 

]asaka,  '  pulse  broth '  256.  11 

lasin,  'flashing'  (in  rahgaldsin,  B.)  72.  12 

lekhikar-,  *  form  into  a  streak  '  283.  4 

lepikar-,  '  make  into  an  unguent '  271.  15 

lokantaribhuta,  *  gone  to  another  world  '  219.  2 

lohitlkar-,  '  redden '  245.  4 

V. 

vatsarupaka  •  svalpo  vatsah  ( =  vatsarupa),  *  small 

calf '                          '  255.  5 

vanagramakam,  *  forest  village  settlement '  258.  7 

vanamanusah,  ? '  ourang-utang  '  244.  3 

*vandanamdldy  'wreath  at  door  of  a  house'      234.  4,  248.  20 

vandyatva,  *  venerableness  '                           134.  11,  266.  20 
varamanusyata,  *  chivalrousness '                    190,  15,  212.  6 

varnakavih,  ?  '  descriptive  poet '  47.  7 

paravart-,  'turn  aside'  280.  11 
vallabhapalah  '  a9vapalah  {*valiabhapdlakah,  ap.  B.), 

*  marshal '  or  '  groom '  230.  1 
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▼ayayitar-,  '  ruler '  96.  12 

vasturupaka,  '  kind  of  figured  cloth '                  159  (comm.) 

^vamgikah,  'flute-player'  47.  13 

Takyavid  *  mlmamsakah,  *  Mimamsa  philosopher '  87.  1 

*vatakhuda  =  vatakhuda    (gatipratighatalaksa^o 

vatavyadhih),  '  blister '  271.  8 

varttibhuta-,  '  become  mere  talk  *  171.  4 
Talapa9a  *  karnabhara^abhedah  (=*Yalapa9yah)9 

'  ear  ornament '  232.  1 

Tahininathah,  ^  ocean  '  246.  18 

yahininayakah  =  vahinipati  =  foregoing  134.  5,  211.  19 
vikutta^a,  '  knocking  together '  (of  the  feet) ;  cf. 

Kad.,  73.  19  143.  17 

yikramaikarasata,  *  devotion  to  heroism  *  190.  13 
yitakavitika   *   pancasattambulapattraih    kriyate 

(cf .  s.  titik&f  B.  and  R. ;    P  read  mkata-), 

'  pile  of  areca-nuts  in  a  certain  shape '  143.  16 

Tipallava,  '  leafless '  18.  8 

vibhuf-,  *  without  ornament  *  198.  10 

vimrg-,  P  lect.  238.  2 

viralibhu-,  '  become  rare '                                  90.  7,  195.  10 

vilaksita,  ^  abashed '  170.  5 

vilothana,  '  rolling  about '  105.  13 

vistaravant-y  '  widespread/  ^far-reaching  *  127.  21 

visravin,  *  streaming  forth '  175.  12 

vihvalikrta,  'agonized'  193.  5 

viraksetrasambhavatva,  '  noble  birth  '  204.  16 
Tyaghrapalli  *  trnakutibhedah,  '  kind  of  hut/  cf . 

Yyaghrapallika,  name  of  a  village,  C.I.I., 

iii,  p.  136  230.  12 

vyaprtata,  *  occupation '  179.  8 

9ata  •  dhurtah  (=  catah),  'knave'  or  'robber'   236.9, 238. 1 

9alajiram  '  9arayam,  '  plate '  173.  1 

9arajiram,  id.  158.  6 

9arika, '  bedaubed '  232.  4 
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9arikrta, '  dappled '  104.  19 

9a8aQayalaya,  '  signet  ring/  *  seal  braoelet '  227.  2 

9ikhandagandika  *  cudabhara^am,  '  oreat '  24.  6 

9itigala  =  9itika9tlia,  *  peacock '  86.  17 

9i9iray,  '  be  cool '  247.  26 

9i9irara9mih,  '  the  moon '  248.  3 

9ldhayya,  adj.  to  gidhu  266.  14 

samucchuna,  ^  swollen '  181.  18 

9unyabrdayatva,  'absence  of  mind*  168.  1 

9ulay-,  '  be  pierced '  151.  5 
gailalin  *  *9ailusah  (*  svayam  yo  nrtyati  natah), 

'actor'                                                     '  47.  15 

9aurya9alita,  '  heroic  character '  242.  23 

S. 

sakamapallaya,  'having  twigs  about  the  ears'  145.  13 

sakhlkrta,  '  made  a  friend '  38.  10 

sankalita,  'coUected/  'entangled'                  230,  1,  233.  11 

sankubja,  'short'  260.  7 
sankrid,  sankridat  •  •kujat  (of  a  wheel),  'creak.' 

Cf,  also  sahkridita,  Kirat.,  16.  8  (ap.  B.)  257.  2 

saiikrldanam  •  9abdah  (of  a  gate),  v.  foregoing  89.  18 

sankhyapaka,  *  making  up  a  number  '  228.  7 

sacandanatilaka,  'having  forehead  marks  of  sandal'  145. 13 

sajjanata,  '  goodness '  274.16 

sanjvarin,  'fevered'  39.  10,  276.  12 
satula   •   ardhajanghika    ity   anye    ardhajangha- 

letyahuh  ?  231.  10 

sadvrttata,  *  goodness '  267.  1 

samara9aundata,  *  deh'ght  in  battle '  190.  1 1 

samavadharay,  'honour,'  'reflect'       103,  3,  187.  5,  275.  18 

samanajatita,  '  kinship  '  59.  5 

samaDa9llata,  '  similarity  of  character '  59.  7 

samucchuna,  'swollen'  181.  18 

samundamalika,  'having  garlands'  145.  13 

samutkll,  'pull  up,  as  pegs'  228.  1>> 

samutsaraka,  '  chamberlain '  133.  2 
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•  • 

samutsarana,  'driving  out  of  the  way'            78.  9,  23S.  11 

samuruka  =  samuru^  '  kind  of  deer '  243.  10 

sambhavatva,  '  origin '  281.  23 

8arvavi9va8ita,  '  confidingness '  221.  16 

salasya,  'languid'  32.  5 

Buga^ita,  *  well  calculated '  226.  6 

Butavad^  adv.,  '  as  a  son '  182.  20 

Budrdham,  adv.,  'strongly'  128.  9 

Bunimitta,  '  good  omen  '  227.  8 

Bundarikar,  '  make  pleasant '  240.  2 
BU9akuna,  '  good  omen '  (B.  and  R.  quote  Naka.^ 

ap.  Weber)  234.  2 

siitkar,  '  make  the  sound  siU '  217.  2 

sutkarin,  '  making  the  sound  sut '  208.  2 

*irkka  *  srkkiny  osthaparyantau,  '  horse's  muzzle ' 

65.  2,  114.  10 

*sairika  *  hdlikah,  '  ploughman '  257.  1 

Bthavaraka  =  sthavara  ('  proper  name/  B.),  '  old'  235.  18 

H, 

hamsayutbay-,  '  resemble  flock  of  hamsM '  66.  9 

prativyahar-,  '  answer  '  29.  4 

harikesara,  '  kind  of  plant '  262.  12 

harinika  =  harini,  '  deer '  182.  22 

halahalakah  *  utkantha,  '  longing '  278.  14 

hastapa9a  '  pra9astahastah,  '  beautiful  hand '  75. 11 

haatlkrta^  'held  in  the  luind*  174.  6 

hakastam,  'cry  of  grief '                               179.  16,  195.  11 

huta9anata,  '  condition  of  fire '  200.  14 


11. 


A. 


aksam,   *  sense  organ*   (of.  Zaoh.,  Sem.,  2.  544; 

^dfv.,  25^  Bbag.  P.,  ap.  B.  and  B.,  Nachtrage)     13.  9 
ankana,  '  brand-mark '  156.  2 
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angaja,  *  (tail)  feather  (of  peacock) '  256.  17 

aja  •  harifi  ( Vi^nu)  81.  8 

atasT, '  flax '  256.  16 

ataskara,  '  not  a  thief '  202.  13 

atipatah,  'passing  (of  time) '  69.  2 

adhirudhi,  'mountiDg'  74.  10 

anayaskara,  *  without  secrets '  39.  17 

anayattah  *  hastipar9yaraksi,  'groom'  219.  11 

anuttana,  '  not  loud '  145.  9 
anubandhika  *  gatrasandhipida,  'pain  in  the  joints' 

(' todesanzeichen/  B.)  174.  17 

anusangah  '  prasahgah,  practically  =  *  accident '  31.  6 
aniikah  *  turaganain    adhastad    osthah,    'horse's 

under  lip'                              "     *  112.4 
anauddhatyam,  'modesty'  (cf.  B.  and H.,  Nachtrage)  266.  14 

aprarthita,  '  without  making  a  request '  39.  14 
abhimukblkar-, '  oppose '  or  '  bring  to  face '  ('  drive 

forward,'  Da9ak.,  ap.  B.)  248.  13 

abhilamba,  '  hanging  down '  211.  12 
abhisara  *  sakdt/ah,  *  companion  '  (cf.  Da9ak.,  p.  64, 

1.  18)  30.  8,  166.  7 

•caurah,  'thief  218.  10 
abhiharah,  '  robbery  '  or  '  robber  '  (naraabhiharah 

•  paryayantaram),  cf.  Zach.,  Hem.y  4,  236 ; 

qa^v,,  367  107.  12 

abhiru  •  gatdvari  (Su9ruta,  ap.  B.  and  R.)  64.  3 
abbyavagadha  •  parinatah,  '  completed '  (of  time 

of  life)               '       '  72.5 

abhyudgama,  'undertaking'  277.  11 

ardhacandra,  'half- moon  on  a  shield'  121.  13 

alambusa,  *  kind  of  plant '  255.  12 

avasada,  'despair*  (Mahavyut.,  B.)  273.  16 

a9vatara  •  taruno  '9vah,  'young  horse '  30.  4 
astapuspika  *  astaupuspany  evastapuspika.     Tatra 

prabhrti  gandhapradhanam  parthivam,  .... 

Yadva   asanavargaprabhrtisvastasu    prutye- 

kam  astapuspika,  *  flowers  used  in  worship  * 

(so  in  Kad.,  227.  20,  quoted  by  B.)  22.  13 
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A. 

akalana,    '  counting  '    (cf.   Zach.,  Hem,,   4.  160 ; 

Qdfv.,  467)  286.  11 

^^  }  •  ahvanah,  *  challeDged  *  64.  15,  165,  3 

adambara,  '  anointing  of  body '  P  229.  15 

atarpa^am  -  pi^tam,  cf.  pistapancangula  ('kind 
of  mortar  or  the  like,'  B.),  '  imprint  of  the 
hand  on  walls,  Yessels,  etc.'  157.  21 

abbaranakam  =  abhara^am,  *  ornament '  109.  14 

amantranam  =  aprcchanam,  *  'farewell  greeting ' 

173.  18,  185.  6 
ayatih  *  pratapah,    ^heroism'    (of.  Ziach.,  Hem., 

3,  239 ;  gdfv.,  395 ;  Kdd.,  55.  22)  43.  3,  135.  3 

alapanam,  *  address '  29.  8 

F. 

uccai^da  *  ucco  gadha  ity  anye  (cf.  B.),  'high' 

or  'hanging  low'  (of  a  garment)  58.  11 

uttala  P  =  heftig,  ungestum  of  horses  (cf.  B.)  228.  17 

utpadakah  *  *garabhah  9I.  5 

utsarakah,  * '  chamberlain '  223.  13 
ullagham  *  svasthikaranam,  'restoration  to  health' 
(cf.  Zach.,  Hem,,  3. 124,  ulldghah;  B.  quotes, 

only  ulldgha,  adj.)  16.  7 

ollekha  =  ullekhanam,  '  making  a  scar '  81.  1 


E. 

eda  •  *grutihtnah,  '  deaf  14.  10 

AU. 

aurasah  •  bhrata,  '  brother '  198.  18 

aurjityam,  '  might '  (in  comm.  to  EaYyadar9a,  B.) 

78.  10,  190.  4 


I 
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I.  \ 

katteakiii  •  ^mirpak  (et  ZmL,  (%»., 706),  <aiiik»'  JQBw  11 

988. 14;  -  pntihan]||i»  'duunberkm'  260. 4 

ki<lum*JMiMh'oId'  88.7 
^daepied'                                     63.7,888.19 

ka«J0uw&tnm,  'kind  of  neekbuM '  18S.  18 

kwttAk%<fi«M'  88.4 

^ka^kib^  Caolildfll,'  B.),  'tkeiatoii'  257.  4 
kanyilL  *  lekhyaqi  kayaitha  itj  aaye  (Hindi, 

Mr«M),  'writing'  or  'latjuOi*  287.  Iff 

kirm«gL7%<fit'(offliingt)  287.7 
kalatram,   'wakt'   (of.  ZidL,   (!^.,  490,  and 

YbaT.,ap.B.)and'i0fcinQe'  108.18 
kalyiijthhfaivepn,  merdy  a  tenn  of  reapoet  (*  weflp 

widier,'  B.) ;  oL  JTild;  104. 7, 138.  6  89.  8 
kioaza  *  pltaTarqa^  'yellow';  *  kapila^L  ('gliieni,' 

'glaailmlioh,'  B.)                               114.  6,  869.  11 

kapeyam,  * '  monkey's  tribka '  '  89. 12 

kamala,  adj.  from  kamah,  'belonging  to  a  red  lotoa'  212.  13 

kaleyay  adj.  from  kaU  66.  6 

k!na9a,  '  poor '  202.14 

kuta,  ♦*apot'  264.6 

ku9ah  *  atra  sandhya  (P  sense)  192.  14 

kurca,  **part  between  eyebrows*  114.  6 
kurcam  astrl  bhruvor  madhyam  (of.  Zaoh.,  JB'em., 
2.  66 ;  gagv.,  399). 

kotavi,  **  naked  woman '  225. 10 

kofaka,  • '  testicle '  243.  1 8 
ksapaQaka,  with  pun  on  the  literal  sense  *  yah 

ksapayatiy  '  destroying '  284.  19 
ksveda  *  vifam,  *  poison '  (cf.  Zach.,  JB'em.,  2. 110  ; 

'  gdgv.,  135  ;  B.,  no  ref.)  18.  14 

Kh. 

khagah  *  ravih  (Hemadri^  ap.  6.)^  '  sun '  62.  4 

khapakha^a,  onomatop.  229.  1 
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G. 

ganika,  ^* female  elephant*  219.  16 

ganda,  ♦'excellent'  258.  6 

gai^daka,  a  proper  name  (P)  235.  18 

gandhanam  *  mardanam  udvabanam  va,  '  wearing 

down*   (of.  Zach.,  Qctgv.,  436,  •  utsahane; 

*  verhohnen/  B.)  164.  6 

gamakah  *  asadharanani  svara^m  nimllanani  yani 

laksyesu    antaramarga    iti    prasiddbah,    '  a 

musical  term '  {*  tiefer  brustton/  B.)  96.  8 

abbyavagadha  *  parinatab,  '  completed  *  (cf .  time 

of  life)  '       '  72.6 

gabvaram  •  pdpam  (=*'bypocri8y/  B.;  cf.  Zacb., 

Sem.,  3.  543)  44.  7 

godantab  *  sarpabbedab,  '  kind  of  snake/  but  P  '  a 

white  mineral  substance  '  260.  6 

godberah  =  gaudbera,   'kind  of  lizard/   striySm 

gaudberagodbaragodheya  godbikatmajah  263.  12 

gbanikrta,  '  tbickened'  of  a  liquid  (B.,  no  ref.)  158.  8 

C. 

cakrivant  •  •gardabba    ustro    va,    '  donkey  *    or 

'  camel '  230.  7 
caksuragah,  '  disease  of  tbe  eyes '  (also  '  desire '  in 

an  amatory  sense),  cf.  Kdd,,  41.  1         215.  4,  283.  11 
candalah  •  a9vapalah,  *  groom '                           71.  1,  236.  9 

cai^dika  *  bbisana,  '  dreadful '  286.  12 

catura,  '  apt '  (of  tbings)  8.  5 
capetab,  '  paw '  or  '  stroke  witb  paw/  *  karatala- 

gbatab  203.  6 

pratyuccar-,  '  ponder  *  265.  13 
carmaputab  *  carmakrto  bastyakarab,   'leatbem 

figure  of  elepbant '  ('  leatbern  sack/  B.) 

219.  20,  248.  22 

cipita  *  brasvah,  '  sbort '  (of  a  bag)  229.  4 

'  stbula  isallamba9ca,  '  tbick '  (of  tbe  lip)  259.  14 


«J2 
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driki  .  khsqdikS,  '  n«  *  or  '  ben '  a*.  U.  167.  IS 

ciiliJu, '  nipple  of  boaom '  1S0.  U 

taitjM  io  ciUusityocibae  '  dti;€9  esitTscifaBi- 
•tluMi  ikinm  dhosoi,  yi—pjnadgrapfcaa 
ralfsB.  audlLS)  lftL9 

■  Ayatanam    (cf.    Zocb..    Jm^   3L   320; 

aitj'aks,  '  uiull  MiV^d  '  (proper  name,  I 


•bl^  '  iunv,  '  thin ' 


«i 


JttillM,   'httvinff  trewes,'    'betressed    vith '    (ci. 

JslIUy, '  1111  with,' B.)  1M.13 

jAlilu},  (1)  •'dwMtTer,'  (2)  'fislxemua'  IfiO.  9 

J/illn,  'dUitiiiwi]  as'  (proper  name,  B.)        153.  16,  203.  10 

jlviU'VuU  •  'ivfuiii,  '  lord  •  (cf.  Zacb.,  ffem.,  i.  313; 

qdfp.,  300)  40.  5 


D. 
^ambftrali, '  bombutlo  tone  '  (B.,  no  ref.) 


fL7 


tAmbnlikah,  •  betel-bearer  *  (<  betel-seller,'  B.)  331.  4 
tfiUkam  '  ttilapaUram,  'palm-leaf,'  nigadatalakam 

lauha  evii9TabaQdhaDaTi9e^  itj  anye  238.  17 

tinikSrH^,  in  literal  seDae  '  hiding '  ?  206.  16 

vitraita  '  Qrdhvaip  ksipta^,  'diabevelled  '  (of  hair)  198.  10 
trika^lakul),  'j'eirei  <tf  thrtt  gema,'  '  kan^abbaraija- 

bhedab  2&.  3,  147.  6,  149.  9 

'trlyiftt, '  a  triangle  of  tbr«e  atioka '  113.  10 

tTifimant,  '  the  lun '  6fi.  7 
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D. 

dandaka,   '  lines  in  a  book '  P,  grantliadancjiakali 

*  rgga^ah  103.  3 

daridra  '  ksamah,  *  thin '                                  76.  7,  108.  11 

dafananah  *  vyadhih,  disease'  173.  8 

danavant,' '  full  of  ichor '  200.  18 

darika,  '  wife '  204.  10 
daaerakah,  ♦'  verna '  144.  6,  196.  12,  229.  7 
durvidha,  *daridrah,  'poor'  (cf.  Zach.,JEr?m.,  3, 336; 

Cdgv.,  718)    *  236.14 

dronah,' ♦'crow '  (cf.  Zach.,  Sem.,  2.  143)  89.  12 

dronl '  9obhavi9e8ah.  (of  a  horse)  yad  aha  70.  4 

prsthorahkatipar9va8ya  mamsotkarsci^anirmita  | 

droniketi  pra9amsanti  9obha  vajini  pancami  1 1 

dvijottama,  '  Brahma '  104.  3 

N. 

namaskara,  *  respectful  message '  38.  14 

nalaka            ?  sense  P  231. 6 

'  leg  bone '  260.  16 

nadi              P  sense  P  243.  16 

nalika  *  hora  ('  space  of  twenty-four  minutes/  B.)  286.  11 
nasira  *  karpuram,  anye  naslram  ^agresaram  ahuh, 

'camphor'  or  'vanguard'  (cf.  Kdd.,  331.  14)  229. 16 
nigamah  *  banikpaihah  (cf.  B.,  s.y.  I.  f. ;  also  B.  and 

Zach.,  Beitr.,  pp.  20,  21)  220.  1 

nirvahanam  *  samaptih,  '  completion '  6.  6 

*  prakatanam,  '  manifestation '  279.  20 

niye9a,  '  insertions  in  shot  silk '  80.  18 

nistha, '  at  a  standstill '  (texts  have  niskrd)  236.  17 

nistaranam,  '  getting  out  *  236.  6 

P. 

paksaka,  '  toing '  (at  end  of  comp.)  269.  11 

pancami, '  fifth  decade  of  life '  72.  6 

pattralata,  « '  a  long  knife '  231.  6 
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psthjBy  flMu^  'diet  pMcribed  br  a  pkj 

172.  11,  176.  8 
]wri9ftti,  'bnttiiig'  fof  n  ekplmit)  75.  12 

fttrifairah  '  marjada,  '  boundaiT '  {*  eaoiiDoii  land 

nmnd  a  Tillage,'  B.)        '  lia  16 

pallaTita,    'haying    ^rajs*'   'bristling'   ('fiDed 

with/  B.)  93'.  4,  102.  12,  133. 14,  231.  6,  ete. 

piulaka,  '  pale  red '  (Colebr.,  Alg.,  ap.  K  and  EL)    143.  15 
pita6ga,  adj.  to  palmga,  '  son '  89.  9 

picchakam  '  kefakalapah, '  tail '  ?  271.  9  (oomm.) 

pii>^aka  =:  pin^ika, '  fleshy  protuberances '  192.  19 

pui^darika  '  limhah,  '  lion '  30.  20 

pupika  ?  sense  P  {• '  kind  of  cake/  B.)  257.  12 

pGIikd  or  -a, '  bundle '  231.  6 

potram  *  s&karamukham,  *  hog's  snout '  (of.  B.)  264.  3 

pratigrahah  '  ^saiDvapaccadbbagah,  '  rear  of  aimT* 

(of.  Zach.,  Hem.f  4.  340 ;   (7dfr.,  72 ;  Beiir., 

p.  44)  246. 17 

pratipadakah  *  khatTayam  unnamakah,   '  support 

of  couch '  cl.  20,  V.  note 

?  seDse  ?   '  stool '    (cf.   pratipiiduka, 

Kild.,  17.  11)  252.  4 

pratima  •  •dantakocah,  'part  between  tusks'   lof 

elephant)  76.  3,  131.  4 

pratiHara,  'nervant'  ( •  anukulah),  cf.  Zach.,  Htm., 

4.  2f;0  "  39.  17 

f>ra[>akva,  'over-ripe'  ('inflamed'  in  medical  sense,  B.)  53.  4 
p/avivka,    'discrimination'    fB.    quotes    Lalita- 

vihtara,  '  vollstandige  Zuriickgezogenheit')       101.  15 
pf/i»ip}jr,t,ana,  'Htarnping  with  the  feet'  (cf.  praspho- 

tita,  luifL,  22;^.  15)  255.  15 

|/fa«ij)lir;tit,a  •  nirajanlkrtah,  '  blazing'  105.  3 

•  vipuritah,  '  filled  to  bursting'  229.  3 

l,tf,t\i\ni}i\n,  *  with  uplifted  stalk  or  staff'  106.  2 

B. 

l/«i}»«Iiiiii,  'abundance  '  47.2,  104.8 

biil*ii«ijvun;ii,  '  name  of  a  costly  sacrifice'  99.  3 
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badara,  adj.,  'of  cotton  *  158.  17 

bijadhaQiy  *  granary '  255.  4 

Bh. 

bhasmaka  *  bha8niabhurika9catya9anavyadliib,  'in- 
digestion' 57.  1 
bhnnmdah  *  paksibbedab,  '  kind  of  bird '  263.  9 
bhunandanah  =  bhuputra,  ' the  planet  Mars'  131.  7 
bhogin,  'king'  (of.  ZacL,  Mem.,  2. 273;  Qdsv.,  105)  212.  5 


M. 

malana,  'rolling  upon/  'toying  with/  'poundii^' 

(' zerdriicken,  zerreiben/  B.)  102.  13,  107.  4 

mahamuni,  Jahnur  api,  44.  2  ;  ya9ci8tha9ca  134.  8 

mahasthana,  'audience  hall'  192.  2 

manavant  *  ahankarl,  '  proud '  252.  7 

mukharata,  in   some  obscure,  obscene  sense  (cf. 

H.C.,  251.  15,  mukhapriyarata)  Kad.,  6.  17 

musti,  '  proper  name  of  an  asura '  118.  13 

mekhala  *  parvatamadhyabhumigca^  *  flank  of  a  moun- 
tain '  (cf.  Kad.,  37.  7 ;  Zach.,  Hem.,  3.  672 ; 
gagv.,  348)  80.  17 

Y. 

yantraka,  '  desk '  95.  4 

yantrita,  P '  earnest,'  '  zealous '  255.  6 

R. 
ratnara9ih,  * '  ocean '  207.  10 


V. 

yaratra,  • '  elephant's  girdle '  (cf.  Zach.,  Sem.,  3. 692)  229. 1 0 
▼aratakah  *  rajjuh,  '  rope '  83.  3 


MiSk^   '  HABSA-CABITA.' 

"»Sl.  ••«■  64.  13 

_  '•••iV'  (tt  &  a<  Babbr,  ImL  AnI., 

"l»-«»"^>SJ;»>.l»l.««c.)  107.9 

*—*  ti<>q^  -httt  120.  16 

•ll»»H«t»m»hJy'  82.6 

^Avpknat,  'diAcnllal'  (oTliair)  198.  10 

^fc*«fta«-  18L2 

Aaa^  85.  16 


1^^*  M.  2 

HMK  bccniB,  '  rioe-fieM ' 

1J«'  65.8,  115.  16 

*i'.«iZ«h,f<ifr.,185)    222.8 

172.20 

1,  H.C.)  145.  : 


.txi^h  -«<g-«»"«""  136.  7 

-  vtpuinacittalnoUuh, 

236.  11 
*  amnging  of  Tidton ' 
B.)  167.  6 

'  tigfat  wrappmg '  25.11 

^»«i««j»g>k«d'  236.11 

ffi^tm^it^ '  tstniogtg,'  'calculator' 
~^mH  «k>  baa  aUed.'  B.)  141.  10 

„.^«k  •»  saw'  M-  3.  230-  12 

TnSirN»>i«<i--?.»i- 1»;  '•  '•"•■ " 

•"*VTijSiai»'»CB«t«ag.'B.)i  dKii, 

a^TTSs--*^  "*»«■"      332-10.840.7 
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•  • 

Barvagatah  *  cara  api  samstliakliyah,  '  spy '  40.  7 

Basambhrainam,  adv.,  '  hastily  '  141.  5 

Bahrdaya,  '  intelligent '  145.  11 

aiddhayoga,  '  having  an  infallible  magio '  26.  13 

nddhi  *  pakah,  '  digestion  '  133.  8 

Bukhay-,  intrans.  (  =8ukhay-  P)  140.  15 

star-,  intrans.  (cf.  Kad.,  76.  21  and  368.  11)  234.  10 
apharah  *  ^sphotakah  (on  chowries),  (cf.  Zach., 

Hem.,  2.  456  ;  Beitr.,  p.  51)  160.  22 

praaphotita  *  nirajanlkrtah,  'blazing'  105.  3 

-  vipuritah,  '  filled  to  bursting '  229.  3 
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Art.  XV. — Notes  on  the  Origin  of  the  *  Lunar '  and  '  Solar ' 
Aryan  Tribes^  and  on  the  'It^put'  Clans.  By  B.  H. 
Baden-Powell,  CLE.,  M.II.A.S. 

(Coniinusd  fr&m  pag$  S28.) 


IL   The  'Solar'  Race. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  is  so  difficult  that  I  must  submit 
the   following   remarks   as   purely  tentative,    and   express 
a  hope  that   others  with    more    accurate    knowledge   will 
correct  me.     It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  what  appears  to 
be  at  least  tolerably  certain  facts.      (1)  The  Egveda  shows 
nothing,  directly,  of  any  advance  of  Aryans  to  Ayodhya 
or  the  further  kingdoms  under  the  Naipal  Himalaya,  nor 
does  the  Mahabharata.      But  both   specify  an  Aikshwaka 
settlement  on   the   Indus;    and   we   shall   see   some    early 
indications,    from   other  sources,  of   'Solar'  tribes  beyond 
Ayodhya,    Mithila,   and  Vai^ali,  their  chief  centres.      Our 
evidence    for    the    'Solar'    dynasty    of    Ayodhya    is    the 
Bamayana,  Hupplemented  by  the  genealogies  of  the  Puranas. 
The  Buddhist   writings   throw   some  light  on  the  subject 
also.      (2)    The   kingdom   of    Ayodhya  very   early   passed 
away;    the    more    historic    kingdoms    in    that   region   are 
connected  with  Buddhist  times  and  with  Sravasti,  Eapila- 
vastu,  etc.      (3)    It  is   certainly  the  case   that   there  were 
early  sun-worshipping  tribes  in  India,  and  not  only  in  the 
Oudh  region.    We  know  of  sun-worship  and  serpent- worship 
in  Eadmir;    we  hear  of  it   among  the   ancient  Saura   of 
Saurastra  and  the  Bala  (or  originators  of  Yalabhipura) ;  the 
Eathi    (vassals   of   the  Bala)    are    still    sun  -  worshippers.^ 

^  Arch.  Rep.,  ii,  34. 
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Sfultan,  eoQneet«d  vitb  the  Mslloi  of  tbe  Gratfa 
pfjMubly  tlie  Mmo  m  the  Bala),  ms  %  centre  of  est 
aa  Ut«  aa  the  time  of  AarsDgzeb.  It  ia  quite  pan 
tliTo  may  have  boen  'SoUt'  tribe*  ot  An 
whose  nature-wnnbtp  took  tbe  form  of  a  ^lebal  dembaa  W 
tb«  aun,  and  that  a  sharp  lin«  of  diatiBctkm  caanat  ba  ^ma 
between  thew!,  aad  tbe  Turanian,  and  later  '  Isdo-Se^rAisB,' 
tribea.  But  one  particular  tribe  among  the  wbole  IntBas 
regurdi^  aa  tbe  6rBt  id  rank — as  tbe  'Solar'  laee  p^r 
'•j-rel/ftff ;  that  was  tbe  tribe  descended  from  Ik^wAu. 
Wbea  Ifindu  tmdition  had  long  asaociated  a  paiticnlar 
difpiily  and  vonerable  antiquity  with  the  Arodhva  kingduoi 
and  ita  httro  Riima,  all  iribea  of  any  earlier  suQ-worahippioe 
cmnivctiou  would,  od  becoming  orthodox  Hutdtu,  faaaten  to 
invent  a  connection  of  their  chief  clans  or  hmiliea  with 
llama  aud  hia  hoiia,  in  particular. 

Neut  there  appear  to  be  certain  matters  which  are  highly 
probabla.  I  think  Ikshwika  was  a  real  peraon.  Hia  line 
(unlike  that  of  Piiru).  though  a  long  one,  is  Tery  slightly 
.■xtMjidM  ..r  <lov.0..i,i"d  {by  ih<=  books)  in  collateral  branchers. 
lu  lvca/«  is  confined  chiefly  to  Ayodhya  and  VaiSli,  and  to 
Mithila  (or  Videha)  further  east.  Chiefly,  but  not  entirely ; 
liir  (as  I  have  said)  the  Rgveda  acknowledges  Ailuhmka 
princea  in  the  Indus  Valley.  A  king  there  ia  described  aa 
'  revant '  (rich);  and  in  the  M.,  Subala,  of  the  Aikahwika 
tribe,  ia  a  vassal  of  Jayadratha  king  of  Sindhu-SaaTira.' 
Thii  Puriii;ia<  also  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  dutrihution 
of  AikHhwiika  princes,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  give  ua 
a  definite  locah  in  Saurit^tra.  But  let  me  here  introdace 
a  abort  genealogy  (Table  III),  and  make  a  few  remarks  as  to 
whuro  Ihe  Puriiijas  locate  the  descendants.  The  progenibT 
ia,  as  usual,  mythical.  Aditi  is  tbe  primeval  mother  of  the 
Sun  (whence  the  name  A.ditya).  The  Sun's  ofispring  ia 
Manuvaivaswata.*  Host  of  Ikshwaku's  eight  or  nine 
brothers  are  quite  untraceable.  One  is  Tsguely  called 
ancestor  of  '  Northern  Kings.'      Another  is  connected  with 

'  LaiuD,  t,  867.        •  Wiltoa,  V.P.,  348  «. 
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Anarta  and  Saurastra.  Another  (Nedista)  is  tbe  ancestor 
of  Yiiala,  who  founds  Yaifili  —  apparently  long  after 
Ayodhya.    The  Ramayana  places  Yi£la  much  earlier,  as 


Table  III. 


MANUVAIVA8WATA 

I 


cte. 


;wA. 


I 


1 


98  oth€n 


Nimi 

! 


I 


8«ryiti 

I 
Anarto 

I 


IKSHWAKU  Earosha  Nedif^ 

[from  Mm  come  "  mighty 
warrion,  BOTeragm  of  tha 
North,"  V.P.,  p.  361] 

BeVata 

I 
BaiTata 
Miihl  Arda(or  (23id  descendant)  [of  Eui&asthali ; 

[fonnded  Mithila;  Andhra,  vor.  Im<.)       VyaU[foiuidi  gives  his 

20th  descendant  is  I  Vaift&li]  daughter  to 


father  of  Sita,  wife   S'raTasta  [fonnds 
of  B&ma,  p.  390]  S'raYasti] 


Balarama,  p.  867] 


\ 


^  Ka^aswa 

[f oonds  Kapilarastu] 


Nikomhha 

[Here  come  m  Mandhatii, 
Purukntsa,  Traaadaajn] 

[16th  descendant,  Subahft,  defeated  by 
Talajangha] 

Sagara  [who  recorers  kingdom] 


Baghn 
I 

DaUratha 

I 


ba: 


BHABATA 

Takshaand 
Poshkara 


BAMA 


Satnighna 


Lakshma^^,  etc. 


Sabahn  and  S'iirasena 
[at  Mathura] 


Lara 


KuU 


Yrihadhala  [killed  in  great  war] 

J^oe#.— The  Bamajana  places  BHABATA  aa  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  descendant 
from  Ikahwaku  himself,  and  consequently  as  a  remote  ancutor  of  Bama.  It 
does  not  admit  Nikumbha,  but  makes  Baghn  sixth  in  descent  from  Sagara; 
the  y.P.  places  Baghn  lower  down  as  great-grandfather  of  Bama. 


5'20  ORIGIX  OF  BOLAP 

Multan.  connected  with  ,      '  .  ,^'^'''°  "  "^^^ 

possibly  the  same  as  t>  ,^4^'  ""*  ^^"^  '° 

as  late  a»  the  time  of  >>  '-^^>  '*"*  """^  °"® 

there  may  have  be^  /^--^fl//^^  '•^  '*''* 

whose  nature-woni  .    v//V'5''''   '*^^    Southern.' 

the  Bun,  and  that  j' >  i^>^  ""^  P^""*"   """"^  '" 

between  these,  a  >^<^irf '"  *''«  *"*'  (presumably 

tribee.     But  Oi  '^^r^^uXjtl'  "^  ^""^  ^"  *•"«  "^'' 

regarded  as  r-'^y^^^l-     There    is    no   direct 

MTetlence;   t'  .^^^>^;'J*^  ^*"'' 

When   Hir  /'■VJli<*'1>''*™  "  '^'''^.  **^  Ayodhyu.' 

dignity  an  V^^^  ^^fi«"^^"  "^    '  Sravasti '    and 

and  its  b.  ^S*^'!^'^'^  ifioieA  by  a   grandson  of  Iksh- 

conneoti  ■"■  pi-'  ^'^Li  «"■!?  '°  '^^^  '***  '**'  dominions, 

invent  'J^lt<'^Mi'f    ,-,i  the  story  of  Mathava  and   the 

Rama  S'^j/^nJ  Br-  I  *>a™  ««*  inquired.      The 

He  If^pf  ^  f**     jntiquity  of  the  Solar   race  greater 

proh  />.f;«.H^'^«  "^  *^«   Lunar.'      The    Pauranic 

{un"  fii^  I  el  ^'  ,p  hi"  heen  subjected  to  some  manipu- 

ex-  .j^"     .  ip{^  n  ^  elaborated  from  the  briefer  but,  in 

r  i""'"*"^  »P^'^    probable   list  in  tho  Rumuyana,  which 

T  /j"''" '  jiift"'*  '"LfOii'i  Kii'D^  and  his  sons.     The  names  of 

jff*^'  ijjf  ^ -■j^adasyu  have  been  inserted;  the  R. 
'^"'tu'**  ""wJ  ''■^  (VedicJ  Jlnndhiitri  into  the  list,  the 
'  ,  I'n"^"  ore  such  nainea,  forgetting  that  (in  the  Rg.) 
i^^^di) '*' ,  jijs  sou  belong,  not  to  the  Iksliwiikus  ut 
'I'^^t""*  "h    ruru  tribe,     fn   the  R.   tbe  king  Bliarata 


,.ur>ii 


j^nformably  with  Vedic  syiiclirc 


"  ne*"*'  "  res"""  °*'  ^^"'"''-  Ii  the  V.P.  lie  is  introduced 
5^'"''' "r  of  Ba'""  with  two  olhera,  nil  the  four  being 
^  a  ''"''.^g.'  I*  '^'^^s  riot  appear  what  is  the  object  of 
liacst"*      nbarata  with  the   (non-It rahmaniu)    ceutrea  of 

.  ^  niDT  frPnpnitionB  ns  it  8onietinie<i  suppnaod.  For  eiamiile.  it  is 
,  sut  o"',.:!!  or  Bnliu,  lh»  Holiir  iirinre  who  in  atliirkfd  hv  tlw  TaliiiBiiKlia 
A  ,b>t  ^  i,  the  thiitv-lifth  ill  (Iwriit  fn<ii>  Ik»li«'Hku.  wliilr  TmUjhukIik  is 
'^  Jl«''"^lli  in  tbe  Tiiilii  list ;  Iml  Ihe  V.l".  <\<^t  nut  mike  tlipiii  piintemii-imrT ; 
•j^eig^^^,  of  •  ™"''"'t ''tlTi*n  tho  trihrt,  i.p.  M-rpnil  (;*'>'Pmti"ii»  Iierha'p* 
'S'«i"P![oofBioi»  •nfei'tnra.  tliip  nutliiirilT,  inil*ed,  mnkw  l'ri«iukliu  anJ 
,f^  •'''j.Jcwitwipo'''"'!-  ''u'  l';iliiil'i»  is  tijjhili  in  dt'sroiit  from  TriSaukliM, 


^d 
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d   Pushkaravatiy   although   no   doubt  there  were 

yfn  *  Solar  '  tribes,  in  the  sense  of  sun- worshippers,  in 

parts.     The  attempt  to  introduce  Surasena,  king  of 

thura,  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  brothers,  to  make  a  link 

etweeti    the  Solar  line   and  the  Krishna  legend,  is  very 

clumsy.^     So  much  for  the  genealogy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  two  localities  for 
the  Sun  race  in  India,  apart,  I  mean,  from  the  Northern 
tribes  whom  we  cannot  connect  with  Ikshwaku,  or  certainly 
decide  to  be  Aryan.  (1)  The  Ayodhya  centre,  with  which 
I  may  connect  Yaidali  and  Mithila  as  being  in  the  same 
general  region,  and  represented  by  the  same  family. 
(2)  A  centre  in  the  Indus  Valley,  and  Saurastra,  with  some 
further  obscure  connection  with  the  Yindhyan  country, 
about  which  only  faint  surmises  can  be  hazarded.  Both 
these  call  for  some  remark. 

I.  The  Agni  Purana  is  said  (but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  the  reference)  to  represent  the  Solar  race  as 
emigrating  (from  the  north-west)  to  Oudh  long  before  the 
(Lunar)  tribes  moved  to  the  Ganges.  Fergusson  boldly 
states  as  a  fact,  that  these  tribes  went  to  Oudh  a  thousand 
years  before  the  other  Aryans  advanced.'  The  general  sense 
of  the  authorities  seems  to  be  that  Ayodhya  and  Yaii^ali  are 
the  earliest  kingdoms,'  and  the  move  to  occupy  Mithila 
somewhat  later.  The  subkingdoms  of  Sravasti  and 
Kapilavastu  seem  also  to  be  a  little  later  still.  In  any 
case  these  are  the  special  domains  of  the  direct  line  of 
Ikshwaku.  They  seem  never  to  have  very  much  altered, 
though  particular  territories  in  the  Eastern  part  may  have 
been  lost.     Indeed,  the  Solar  kingdoms  do  not   appear  to 

^  Ab,  indeed,  is  the  way  in  which  some  statements  regarding  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Krishna  are  grafted  on  to  the  narrative  of  ms  purely  human  family 
and  exploits.  It  idmost  looks  as  if  some  later  hand  haa  maae  a  Tery  rude 
mosaic  hy  letting  pieces  into  another  narrative  (see  especially  the  passage  in 
Wilson's  Ed.,  pp.  439>40).  As  Krishna's  human  life  and  exploits  could  not  he 
eot  rid  of,  it  seems  as  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  attach  his  family  to  the 
dignified  Solar  Line  rather  than  to  the  outlandish  Yadava,  hut  feehly  and 
tentatiTely  hy  this  one  suggestion ;  it  could  not  really  be  done. 

»  «*  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  p.  69. 

>  On  the  supposition  that  the  V.P.  is  in  error  in  making  Yi^ala  a  late 
descendant. 
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a  8on  of  Ikshwaku.  And,  I  may  add,  Ikshwaku  is  made 
about  four  generations  earlier  than  Yayati,  the  head  in 
Tables  I  and  11.  The  Y.P.  gives  Ikshwaku  the  usual  one 
hundred  sons,  placing  fifty  of  them  as  potentates  of  'the 
Northern '  oountries  and  forty-eight  of  '  the  Southern.' 
The  Bhagavata  P.  improves  on  this,  and  places  some  in 
the  centre  (presumably  Oudh) ;  some  in  the  east  (presumably 
Mithila,  or  possibly  in  Mahakosala) ;  and  some  in  the  west 
(the  Sindh  and  Saurastra  group).  There  is  no  direct 
mention  of  Ikshwaku  as  king  of  Ayodhya  in  the  Y.P.  But 
the  Yayu-P.  places  Ikshwaku's  son  as  'king  of  Ayodhya.' 
The  table  marks  also  the  founders  of  '  Sravasti  *  and 
Kapilavastu.  Mithila  is  founded  by  a  grandson  of  Iksh- 
waku, thus  placing  Yideha  early  in  the  list  of  dominions. 
How  far  this  agrees  with  the  story  of  Mathava  and  the 
sacred  fire  in  the  Satap.  Br.,  I  have  not  inquired.  The 
whole  list  implies  an  antiquity  of  the  Solar  race  greater 
than  that  of  the  Yadava  or  the  Lunar.^  The  Pauranic 
genealogy  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  manipu- 
lation ;  it  appears  to  be  elaborated  from  the  briefer  but»  in 
some  respects,  more  probable  list  in  the  Ramayana,  which 
also  does  not  go  beyond  Rama  and  his  sons.  The  names  of 
Purukutsa  and  Trasadasyu  have  been  inserted ;  the  R. 
having  introduced  the  (Yedic)  Mandhatri  into  the  list,  the 
others  add  two  more  such  names,  forgetting  that  (in  the  Rg.) 
Purukutsa  and  his  son  belong,  not  to  the  Ikshwakus  at 
all  but,  to  the  Puru  tribe.  In  the  R.  the  king  Bharata 
appears,  more  conformably  with  Yedic  synchronism,  as  the 
twentieth  ancestor  of  Rama.  In  the  Y.P.  he  is  introduced 
as  a  brother  of  Rama  with  two  others,  all  the  four  beinsr 
*  incarnations.'  It  does  not  appear  what  is  the  object  of 
connecting   Bharata  with  the   (non-Brahmauio)    centres  of 


1  But  not  by  so  many  generatioiiB  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  For  example,  it  is 
said  that  Babuka  or  Babu,  the  Solar  prince  who  is  attacked  by  the  Talajangha 
and  Haihaya,  is  the  thirty-fifth  in  descent  from  Ikshwaku,  while  Talajangha  is 
only  eighteenth  in  the  Yadu  list ;  but  the  V.P.  does  not  make  them  contemporary ; 
the  text  speaks  of  a  conflict  between  the  tribeSf  i.e.  several  generations  perhaps 
after  the  eponymous  ancestors.  One  authority,  indeed,  makes  Tridanknu  and 
Talajangha  contemporary,  but  Babuka  is  eighth  in  descent  from  Triiankhu. 
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Tfcixila  and  Pushkaravati,  although  no  doubt  there  were 
Northern  '  Solar '  tribes,  in  the  sense  of  sun- worshippers,  in 
those  parts.  The  attempt  to  introduce  Surasena,  king  of 
Mathura,  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  brothers,  to  make  a  link 
between  the  Solar  Une  and  the  Krishna  legend,  is  very 
clumsy.^     So  much  for  the  genealogy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  two  localities  for 
the  Sun  race  in  India,  apart,  I  mean,  from  the  Northern 
tribes  whom  we  cannot  connect  with  Ikshwaku,  or  certainly 
decide  to  be  Aryan.  (1)  The  Ayodhya  centre,  with  which 
I  may  connect  Yaidali  and  Mithila  as  being  in  the  same 
general  region,  and  represented  by  the  same  family. 
(2)  A  centre  in  the  Indus  Yalley,  and  Saurastra,  with  some 
further  obscure  connection  with  the  Yindhyan  country, 
about  which  only  faint  surmises  can  be  hazarded.  Both 
these  call  for  some  remark. 

I.  The  Agni  Purana  is  said  (but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  the  reference)  to  represent  the  Solar  race  as 
emigrating  (from  the  north-west)  to  Oudh  long  before  the 
(Lunar)  tribes  moved  to  the  Ganges.  Fergusson  boldly 
states  as  a  fact,  that  these  tribes  went  to  Oudh  a  thousand 
years  before  the  other  Aryans  advanced.'  The  general  sense 
of  the  authorities  seems  to  be  that  Ayodhya  and  Yaii^ali  are 
the  earliest  kingdoms,'  and  the  move  to  occupy  Mithila 
somewhat  later.  The  subkingdoms  of  Sravasti  and 
Kapilavastu  seem  also  to  be  a  little  later  still.  In  any 
case  these  are  the  special  domains  of  the  direct  line  of 
Ikshwaku.  They  seem  never  to  have  very  much  altered, 
though  particular  territories  in  the  Eastern  part  may  have 
been  lost.     Indeed,  the  Solar   kingdoms  do  not  appear  to 

^  Am,  indeed,  is  the  way  in  which  some  statements  regarding  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Krishna  are  grafted  on  to  the  narrative  of  his  purely  human  family 
and  exploits.  It  almost  looks  as  if  some  later  hand  haa  maae  a  Tery  rude 
mosaic  by  letting  pieces  into  another  narrative  (see  especially  the  passage  in 
Wilson's  £d.,  pp.  439-40).  As  Krishna's  human  life  and  exploits  could  not  be 
got  rid  of,  it  seems  as  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  attach  his  family  to  the 
Signified  Solar  Line  rather  than  to  the  outlandish  Tadava,  but  feebly  and 
tentatively  by  this  one  suggestion ;  it  could  not  really  be  done. 

»  •*  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  p.  69. 

*  On  the  supposition  that  the  V.P.  is  in  error  in  making  Yi^ala  a  late 
descendant. 
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liave  muoli  place  in  early  legendary  history  at  all.    Probably 

j'        tl  1  ao  far  north  and  east  of  tlie  central  reg^ioo  made 

^^P  ^uiewhat  outside  the  current  of  affairs.    The  aspect 

'  irever,  changed  much  with  the  rise  of  Buddhiam 

bue  Eastern  tribes.     The  kingdom  of  Ayodbya, 

irith  Yaisali  and  Mithila,  must  have  been  of  very 

ixtent ;  and  Ayodhya,  aa  a  Hindu  centre,  must  bare 

an  end  at  a  then  relalively  recent  date — perhaps 

□  vmie  after  the  great  war.     The  real  importance  of  the 

region,   as   known   to   us,  is   Buddhist,   not  Hindu. 

ivasti  and  Kapilavastu,  not  Ayodhya,  are  historical  centres. 

was  not  only  that  from  this  neighbourhood  Buddhism 

arose,  but  the  whole  country,  from  its  proximity  to  Magadbu 

and  the  sacred  associations  of  Gaya,  gained  political  as  well 

aa  religious  importance.      From  this  centre,  the  Mauryau 

emperor  was  able  to  send  the  Buddhist  faith  almost  all  over 

.  ^  fntii*  mUms  9i  tlw  MaUbhmte  ud  Urn  TMao- 
Finif*  abDBt  Aywdliy*  M  tanukabU.  InHtacmtUl^ 
former  wb  may  auppoae  the  great  glory  of  Ayodhya 
wad  the  Rama  dytui^  to  hare  already  passed  away ;  for 
King  Tribadbala  of  Eooala  is  mentioned  among  the 
allies,  but  without  any  particular  distinction.  His  j^aoe 
ia  the  list  of  deeoent '  shows  that  the  great  war  was 
understood  to  have  happened  more  than  thirty  generations 
after  Bima.  The  Yishnu-Purapa  deserves  a  little  more 
notice.  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  its  date  from  a  literary 
or  linguistio  point  of  view,  but  from  ita  contents  it  oonld 
not  apparently  have  been  written  or  compiled  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era — at  a  date,  I  mean,  wbea 
the  Halava  tribe  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
which  then  acquired  their  name,*  and  especially  when  all 
the  invading  Indo-Soythian,  Oujar,  and  Hu^a  tribes  were 
well  known.     The  writer,  at  some  orthodox  Hindu  capital, 

would    know    nothing    about    Oudh.      Always    girt    vith 


lucaUtr,  but  iM  plued  th««  in  the  T.F.  ' 
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forest,  the  country  by  ttiat  time  had  been  destroved,  snd  ita 
palaces  w^ere  buried  iu  juugle;  even  the  Buddhist  ceotres 
had  long  been  laid  more  or  less  in  ruins,  as  we  know 
from  Fa-Uian  and  Hwen  Thaang.'  The  author  would 
hesitate  to  commit  himself  to  definite  details  about 
Ayodhja.  and  only  vaguely  alludes  to  better  koown 
places— Bra vaati,  Kapilarastu,  and  VoiSali. 

The  whole  history  really  centres  round  Rama ;  even  his 
sons  Lava  and  Eusa  do  not  make  any  figure.^  The  Y.F. 
says  nothing  of  Lava,  but  apparently  means  (with  tlie 
Bagbuvanisa)  to  continue  Eu^  at  Ayodhya,  where  he  is 
ultimately  followed  by  Yrihadbala,  who  ends  the  line. 
The  Y.P.  '  prophelicully '  continues  the  list  of  kings,  and 
(tbough  unwilling  to  eay  anything  about  the  Buddhist 
kings)  is  obliged  to  allude  to  Suddhodhana  and  Sukya. 
These,  however,  were  not  kings  of  Ayodhya,  but  of  the 
region  east- north-east  of  Oudh,  The  Y.P.  has  accounted  for 
Buddha  (in  an  earlier  chapter)  as  an  '  illusory  being '  created 
to  beguile  the  '  Daityas,"  who  oppose  the  worship  of  the 
true  gods.  Early  destruction  overtook  the  whole  country, 
as  I  have  said ;  and  the  first  information  we  have  is  from  the 
European  geographers.  We  Snd  Ptolemy's  map  showing 
the  Tanganoi  (Tanga^a  tribe  of  the  M.)  in  the  north,  and 
tho  Maroundai  (or  Maraemdai)  below  them.  Kere,  too, 
are  the  Amaniobai,  and  the  Sandrabatis  (Chandiavansi^), 
possibly  a  real  relic  of  the  old  Lunar  race  in  Partabgarh, 
What  the  nationality  of  the  tribes  so  named  may  be,  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  ascertained.* 

In  this  connection  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  Bhabata. 
Whether  or  not  the  existing  Bhar  tribes,  still  numerous 
in  Oudb  and  the  further  part  of  the  l^.W.P,,  are  a  surviving 
relic,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  'very  numerous'  race  of 


t  S'racsati.     In  Die  V.P.  Ihera  ia  •oms 

B  way  cuoaected  with  the  Eosala  bvyond 

citj  on  the  bra*  of  the  VindhTin  hUl*. 

'  It  wenui  ilwt  thsw  maj  either  be  mbjwt  trib«  which  re|;aiiied  icdapondeDM 

bj  tiia  deatractioQ  of  Aiyan  averlardi,  or  ■ome  new  iDraricu  of  Indo-Si^Tthiuia. 

TbcTs  i>  1  mentjon  of  >  Uarup^la  trib«  in  Samudregopta'i  iiuaripUon,  but 

■ppanatlj  it  ii  on  the  North- Weat  froatlor. 


XBB  »"*»*'■'*  noou  a:iM)r 


J  witbia  the  aame  general 
hmitt  M-tii*  SuB-'P^fik,  ato.,  and  iq  the  very  regiooa 
Hvflrt  Bbkv  OiMtt  itSL  nnuin  or  vara  formerly  domiaant. 
Obi' llw 'Haul  pittd  in  tlM  Epui  ud  Puranaa,  Bharata 
hMOCH*-  ■  ihtgm  ikm  Doab;  uid  though  the  matter  is 
MMBjdMilf  ttatad,  it  H  impfiad  Aai  tba  BhwMw  pMfU>^ 
•m  abMHlMd  into,,  sod  nndn^  the  AijuL  nee  1^  datBdaMadi 
the  country.  And  as  it  itenriow  that  Mk  flu  hmwmaaA- 
Solar  genealogies  adopt  Biunte,  it  is  aatanl  t*  ■■■ggMl" 
the  reaaoD  of  thia,  vi&,  tlut  tlu  tribe  WM  talHi  iote  A»' 
pale  of  Aryan  tribes,  {wrdy  into  Am  8oUr  and  pBtiyiiBt»' 
the  Lunar.  In  origin  Amj  mqr  han  bean  DtsvidiiBt'dMif 
they  were  builders,  likaae  many  Dravidiaainbafc'  rd6Mt~ 
know  whether  tko  paoailiar  (aSrajbedi)  poaitioo  vt  thair. 
'ianka'  ean  be  tafcan  aa  an  indieation<  (tf  Snn-wonhipt  w: 
■  wbathar  anytbing  oali  be  inlanad  from  tha  peistad  baaw^" 
al  tl»  ktngt  in  aoolptoie ;  but  Oia  ia  qoita  a  artwidiwjf 
nattw.  Now^ if  the  baat  heoaea and alana  baoama'ffiBdi^' 
Ihara  ndgbt  wall  hare  baanalower  rtntntn not ao zoaaivnd, 
whidt  fbied  with  mmilar  looal  olans  of  EolarUn  raoa :  and 
we  know  (in  othar  parts)  that  Eolarians  have  so  mixed  with 
Dravidian  and  other  races.  In  that  case,  the  upper  olaaa 
oi  '  Bharata '  would  oease  to  be  separately  mentioned  or 
enumerated,  and  would  have  shared  the  fortunes  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  Brahmanio,  military,  and  other,  Hindus  in 
the  Central  region,  while  the  lower  class,  which  note  appears 
alone  to  surTive,  may  be  (in  part)  a  remuant  that  never 
attained  any  social  positioD,  and  (in  part)  iuclude  vestiges 
of  some  clans  who  hare  really  fallen  from  a  once 
superior  rank.  It  ia  hardly  possible  to  read  the  notices  of 
the  Bharata  in  literature,  and  their  association  with  an 
evidently  Brahmanio  teacher  like  Yiswamitra,  without 
feeling  that  they  most  have  been  freely  admitted  among 
the  Aryan  tribee.' 


it  it  ia  lupportod  by  *b.j  getttrtl  enden 
imwtiOD  of  the  (tsit  nuceitainlj  ipelt)  ni 
»  Indiiii  Sg'tTM— bscsnn  tfatt  &n»tii 


■  of  tha  Bhu  psapU  with  '  Bf ' — 
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Regarding  the  'Solar'  territories  bej-oud  Oudh  to  the  east 
and  north-east,  I  have  obtained  very  little  infurnoation. 
but  the  Buddhist  writings  may  give  more.  We  find 
Suddhodhana,  the  father  of  'Oautama'  Buddha,  reigning 
over  a  clan  called  Sakya ;  and  whether  that  is  connected 
with  'Gautama'  (and  implies  a  Brahman  (?)  descent), 
or  with  a  'Rajput'  clan  which  many  centuries  later 
bore  the  name  of  'Oautam,''  I  am  unable  to  say. 
A  genuine  Sakya  inscription,  though  a  short  one,  has 
recently  been  discovered.  Whether  this  was  really 
a  Brahmanical  kingdom,  and  in  what  stage  of  Hindu 
development,  cannot  be  slated;  but  the  Buddhist  writings 
mention  many  Brahmans  in  the  Siikya  country.  Next  to 
the  Sakya,  and  separated  by  the  Kohaua  river,  was  the 
Eoliyan  tribe,  to  which  Buddha's  mother,  and  hie  early 
deserted  wife,  belonged.  In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  and 
close  to  the  northern  hills,  we  hear  of  the  Malla  or  Malluki 
tribe  of  Kapilavastu,  in  nine  di-dsions.'  Here,  too,  are  the 
Lig^havi  tribe  of  Vaisuli,  also  in  nine  divisions,  and 
anderstood  to  be  '  Suryavaiiisi.'  Such  was  their  dignity 
that  the  Gupta  emperors  were  afterwards  proud  to  record 
on  inscriptions  and  coins,  their  connection  with  the  family ; 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Gupta  era  was  really  derived 
from  the  Lip^havi.' 

II.  The  other  possible  centrea  of  'Solar'  tribes  are  but 
TBguely  indicated. 

I  have  mentioned  already  th«  Ikahnaku  kings  on  the 
Indua  as  alluded  to  in  the  Rgveda  and  the  Mahuhhiirata. 

imini  froni  Bar  [Skt.  Vn^),  It  U  tnio  tint  Mr.  Cronkea  n^  ot  Kmiol  the 
Bhu  tiibet  (^CrookM,  ii.  9,  10)  that  thtj  "  propitute  eril  spirito  in  the  old  6g~ 
tna  in  the  Tilhtga"  and  iranhip  'Bra  ancMtofa  — paoi^npic.  Tbeexiating  Bhir 
H«  apHtsntlj  ■  Terj  miied  nice,  umI  hare  no  diitinet  Unguags :  the  prceence  of 
■oiM  Kolarian  ciulonia  would  not  nEoaaaarilj  indicate  tlut  ue  whole  rtux  waa 
KoIanuL  On  the  contrary,  i/tliej  are  the  remains  of  a  larger  race  coming  (rum 
the  North-'Weat  and  conteEupoiary  with  the  Arjana,  their  origin  would  more 
pobablT  be  Turanian. 

*  Beamm'  EUliet,  Glosa,,  i,  115  ff.  Th«T  du  not  appear  in  hisCorr  before  the 
Idthamniadan  uoucjunt  of  Eanauj,  and  only  arat  Fatihpur  uo  ibe  Gange*. 

•  Kalpanitni  (Sarwi  fiooka  of  th»  Enet,  *ol.  iiii,  p.  2(16).     "     "     "■ 


..    ,  ,      'rrd  Itooka  of  tbr  Enet,  *ol.  iiii,  p.  2U6).     Mr.  HewittalM 

rcfaim  tu  the  Snmafij^ili  Vilisina,  in  the  I'aJi  Teil  Hocicty'i  edition,  regarding 
Um  S'tkjt.     Tbii  I  hnre  not  leen. 

■  Like  aoRifl  other  tribei  ot  the  period,  the  I.i<;(,'hati  are  >aid  to  ha>e  been  at 
Rist  aon^naiurchicel ;  when  they  uccnjited  kiugly  rule,  Jiyadeia  I  originated 
lh«  Kapal  en. 


^  IHDU8  YiXCBT  llfD  PAITJIB. 

The  genealogy  of  tbe  ^nrive  would  tuggert  aooie  eoimeoiloii 

vidi  Oe  tim'mmliippeis  ia  TbziU  end  the  K*W«  Fenjih 

hiUc    Sep  agaiay  we  have  an  eadeat  deaooBdaat  of  UoIh 

wika^  brother  made  to  domiiuite  «  (not  entenaiTe)  kaal 

Idagdom  in.  die  Gnjamt  peninaola  (Anarta),     StiU  moie 

tagoe  m  the  ai^rgeatioii  that  there  mnat  be  $omi  eaaae  tout 

the  ettadimfint  of  the  name  'Eoaala,'  not  only  to  'Ondh* 

(d&rtingiiiahed  as  XJttam  Kooala»  Le.  EoaalA  in  the  ttorih^ 

bnt  to  'Maha  Eoaali»'  a  plaoe  tooth  of  the  Yindhjpaa  Uaob 

iaehiding  the   Qhatliqpqii  phun,  and  poanUy  uMiadiiig 

plaoaa   nearer  tiie  Yindhyan  hilla  at  the  waatam  enL^ 

When  the  Solar  prince  Bahu  or  Bahnki  k  attaokei  by 

tiie  TSajaAgha  and  Haihaya  tribes^  it  is  implied  <  timi 

he  waa  driTen  oat  of  hit  kingdom  into  the  foi«9t$  and 

nnloaa  we  anppoae  the  Weatem  TBajaagha  danameaa  to  hai^ 

mamhed  aa  far  as  the  Oadh  r^on  (Northern  Keaala^  the 

more  natoral  aoggestbn  ia  that  the  Solar  fmnoea  hadt 

|iE«Derly«  dominions  somewhere  in  the  &Mtsni  (or  even 

Western)  Yindhyan  region,  near  the  dd  Ehilwfa  meA 

Talajangha.     More  I  cannot  say;   but  it  is  worth  while 

noticing  that  a  tribe  of  real  antiquity,  and  still  known  in 

Oadh  (Hardoiy  etc.)  and  the  eastern  part  ot  Upper  India, 

as  the  'Nikumbh/   seems    to  have   some  connection  with 

such  a  Yindhyan  locale.     Mr.  Crookes  quotes  Cunningham 

as  accepting  their  descent  from  Nikumbha,  who,  though 

omitted  in  the  short  Solar  genealogy  of  tbe  Ramayana,  is 

nevertheless  apparently  fully  entitled  to  a  place.    It  is  known 

on  fairly  good  evidence'  that,  being  at  some  remote  date 

driven  from  Oudh,  this  clan  acquired  possessions,  not  only 

in  Alwar  and  that  part  of  Rajputana,  but  that  they  preceded 

the  Sisodhya  in  Mewar  (whence  perhaps  they  expelled  the 

Mers,  who  gave  the  name  to  the  country  P).     Not  only  so, 

but  Mr.  Crookes  refers  to  two  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth 

century  inscriptions/oanef  in  KdnAdei,*  in  which  the  reigning 


^  See  Latten,  i,  688,  and  the  referenoea  in  the  note. 

•  See  Wilson,  V.P.,  p.  878. 

s  The  whole  otaeiif&kedia  Omkea  (Tnbea  of  the  N.W.P.),  vol.  ir,  86  fl. 

*  Orookea,  volt  i^ 
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I  huve  descended  from  King  Nikumbha,  in 

aiudhiiia  (MaDdhatri  of  the  lista)  was  famous, 

and  othen.     The  Hardoi  district  and  other 

J   I'liilh   and  those  in  Gorakhpar,  are  return 

I  M'l  Ali'ar)  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Another 

tiiiim  with  the  Ea^hwaha  from   Jaipar, 

\  irb  the  Rathor  of  Eanauj  and  the  Tuiir 

i(i;iv  he  true.     There  is  also  a  connected 

.  lives  merely  ' Raghuramsi,'  M  helonging 

'   r   descendant  of  Nikumhhl,  and  near  to 

■  niiiii  designated  'Raghava'].     Some  of  the 

lisvE'  wandered  as  far  as  the  Panjab  (Jammu 

e  they  are  often  included  in  the  '  Manhas '  clan. 

«Dt  instance  the  point  is,  that  apparently  there 

:  lotah  as  far  west  as  EanhdeA  helow  the 

t  and  some  way  west   of  the  usually  allotted  site 

r  respects  it  is  always  easy  for  any  clan,  especially 
fc  had  worshipped  the  Sun,  to  invent  a  connection  with 
'  and  its  kings.  And  as  illustrating  this  side  of 
lion,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  stages  of  the  process 
f  clearly  ahoirn  by  the  'Solar'  origin  which  Tod  con- 
y  adopted  for  the  leading  clan  of  Mewar — the  Grahilot 
ifailot,  or  Ahiirya,  or  Slsodhya;'  for  all  these  names 
icessively  adopted.  We  are  told  that  the  case  is 
by  a  twelfth -century  local  inscription,  not  found 
1  Mewar  itself;  this,  however,  proves,  not  the  truth  of 
,  but  its  respectable  antiquity, 
iefly  the  story  is  that  a  certain  Eankasena  (or  Eanaksena, 
inoffn  to  the  genealogies,  but  called  in  the  bard's  biruda 
jOtalaputra '),  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Rama,  emigrated 
mi  ft  twc  distant  western  place  called  'Lohkot' — possibly 
Lore  (f),  somewhere  in  the  Indus  region,  and  certainly 
fc  in  or  near  Oudh.  From  that  position  we  are  not 
\  to  find  the  adventurer  going  direct  to  Northern 


>  Tod'i  lUtwiiMit  ti  in  Tol.  i,  177  fl.  (nprint). 
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contemporary  with  the  Ghakkar  of  the  Panjab),  who,  at 
a  long  subsequent  period,  moved  towards  Gujarat  and 
Bajputana.  Here  they  rose  to  power  and  became  orthodox 
Hindus;  and  then  the  Court  bards,  knowing  the  real 
antiquity  of  the  race  and  its  fine  qualities  and  physique, 
but  not  knowing  any  other  origin,  hastened  to  link  on  the 
traditional  ancestors  with  the  venerated  name  of  'Kama' 
and  the  Ayodhya  legend. 

The  Rajput  clan  of  Ka^^hapaghata  or  Ka^hwaha, 
affords  another  example  of  much  the  same  kind,  unless, 
indeed,  we  can  assume  a  real  connection  with  the 
Nikumbh  or  Raghuvamsa.  The  clan  has  its  origin  in  the 
Yindbyan  country,  or  rather  is  first  heard  of  there ;  and 
rose  to  power  at  Amber  and  Jaipur.  There  is  no  etymo- 
logical (or  any  other)  connection  with  Eu^  the  son  of 
Rama.^  Other  examples  will  be  mentioned  imder  the 
head  of  'Rajput.'  Behind  all  the  stories,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  racial  affinity  of  early 
sun- worshipping  tribes  who  came  to  India  from  the  same 
original  home,  but  at  difierent  periods;  and  that  thus  all, 
even  the  Ayodhya  family,  may  have  this  remote  degree 
of  community  of  origin.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  even  in  the  Ramayana  account,  intending 
to  deal  with  Da^aratha  father  of  Rama,  and  others,  as 
orthodox  kings,  the  sovereign  is  represented  as  in  relation 
with  a  number  of  foreign  princes  who  cannot  be  regarded  as 
orthodox  or  even  Hindu — such  as  the  king  of  the  Kekaya 
in  the  far  Fanjab,  and  the  king  of  Angaded,  whose  name 

*  Ijompada '  suggests  a  Saka  connection  —  who  all  come 
to  his  'aswamedh'  sacrifice.^  He  invites  also  (early) 
kings  of  Kadi  and  Magadha  (probably  meaning  pre- Lunar 
kings) ;  and  himself,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  visits 
Manipur,  in  the  East  Central  Provinces,  which  is  another 
of  those  slight  indications  of  some  Solar  dominion  in  another 

*  Kosala '  beyond  the  Vindhya. 

1  Which  only  ariaes  from  careless  spelling  of  '  Coshwaha/  '  Kasha,*  etc. 
'  A  peculiarly  '  Solar  *  institution,  as  the  horse  was  saered  to  the  Son.    Is  not 
this  sacrifice  (as  Tod  has  illustrated)  really  of  non-Brahmanie,  Northern  origin  ? 
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III.     The   Rajput  Tribes. 

It  has  to  be  remarked  of  'Rajput'  clans  and  septs  in 
general,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Upper 
India,  from  the  Panjab  to  Bihar,  and  to  a  belt  of  country 
south  of  the  Jamna,  represented  by  the  region  extending 
from  Gujarat  on  the  west  to  Baghelkha^d  beyond 
Rajputana.  Only  a  very  small  minority  of  tribes  is  found 
in  what  can  be  supposed  to  be  an  original  or  even  early 
location.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  nearly 
every  '  Rajput '  settlement  dates  from  the  time  of  the  earlier 
or  later  Moslem  conquests.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  other  ruling  races 
or  clans  are  found  in  the  Centre,  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
South,  of  India,  no  one  calls  them  'Rajput';  the  term  is 
limited,  not  only  to  the  area  of  the  original  Aryan 
domination,  but  to  that  in  which  also  the  Jats,  Meds, 
Gurjara,  and  others,  also  locally  settled  ;  so  that  the 
Brahmanic  directors  of  social  usage  were  driven  to  find 
some  designation  which  would  embrace  various  ruling  clans 
and  houses,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  only  by  a 
great  stretch  of  fancy  be  connected  with  the  long  extinct 
or  decayed  tribes  of  the  old  Kshatriya  stock. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  regards  the  Panjab,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  eastern  districts  bordering  on  the  North- West  Provinces 
— the  territory  of  the  later  Hindu  tribes  like  the  Tuar, 
Qauban,  etc.,  of  Delhi  and  Kauauj — that  Rajput  clans  are 
found  bearing  the  names  that  occur  in  Rajputana  and  the 
Madhyadesa.  In  other  parts,  the  tribes  not  only  bear  other 
names,  but  are  evidently  of  a  difierent  kind.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  appear  to  be  remnants  of  really  ancient  tribes, 
not  necessarily  Brahmanic  or  Aryan.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that,  numerically,  the  Rajputs  of  the  Bhatti  tribe  (under 

^  I  have  given  instances  in  Ind.  Vill.  Comm.,  pp.  99,  277. 
J.R.A.B.  1899.  36 
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aeveral  sectional  names)  are  the  prevailing  type.  And  these 
are  of  Yadava  origin.  Not,  indeed,  thai  they  are  frequently 
found  in  their  original  settlements;  for  most  of  iheni  say 
Ihoy  were  first  in  BbattiiiDa,  Juiaalmir,  etc.,  and  came 
tbunce  to  their  present  homes.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  'Rajput'  is  really  the  In  do -Scythian,  tliinly  disguised 
by  a  tradition  of  certain  clana  (if  they  are  slill  Hindu ') 
which  affirms  descent  from  some  hero  of  the  Epics,  or 
a  'Solar'  descent  from  '  Ajudhya.'  Here  and  there  a 
wandering  colony  of  tribes  from  Kajpuliina,  or  even  from 
Western  India,  may  be  found ;  and  a  very  few  really  old 
(possibly  Aryan)  families  in  the  hill  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  clan 
names  in  the  Panjub  belong  both  to  the  'Rajput'  and 
tho  'Jat'  sections.  And  thia  indicalea  that  when  the 
numerous  Bala,  Indo-Scytbian,  Giijar,  and  Hiina  tribes 
ituttled,  the  leading  military  and  princely  houses  were 
aoeepted  as  '  Rajput,'  while  those  who  took  frankly  to 
cultivation  became  '  Jat.'  I  think,  too,  that  the  inferior  or 
doubtful  local  Irihps  C!ilk-d  '  llSut '  (or  liZ,^yni)  itnd  '  Thakiir  ' 
really  represent  descendants  of  some  ancestor  who  might 
have  attained  rank,  but  had  married  a  widow,  or  married 
iti  a  lower  class,  or  committed  some  other  breach  of  claa 
'etiquette'  which  caused  his  family  to  fall  in  the  social 
scale. 

Another  similar  instance  of  specialization  occurs  (as 
might  be  expecled)  in  Gujarat  and  Eathiuvad :  a  certain 
number  of  special  tribes  not  much  known  elsewhere— 
Jharcja,  Jhiilii,  or  Makwiina,  Rahbar,  Padhiiir,  Naroda, 
Jetwii,  etc. — are  there  famous. 

At  this  point  I  may  introduce  (chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  the  Census  and  Ibbetson's  Memoir)  a  list  of  the  Panjab 
'  Rajputs,'  distinguisbiug  (as  is  necessary)  the  hills  and 
the  plains,  the  West  districts  and  the  East,  marking  with  aa 
asterisk  those  names  that  are  '  Jat '  as  well  aa  '  Rajput.' 
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and  eastward, 
Hushy&rpur,  etc. 


1 


Western    HiUs,    Man,  ^ 
Kah&ta,  Hazara,  etc.    ^ 


Tub  Distinct  Chakactsb  of  Panjab  Rajputs. 

A. 

/Kato^h  (▼err  likely  really  a  relic  of  the  old  (Yadavaf) 
Eastern  Hills.  Kangra        ^''??  ^i  Trig^te)-t>atiianiya-Golem-^^^^ 
And  AMfwnrH  /     — Candola  —  Pathial  —  Jaswal  —  Laddn  —  Nam — 

Gborewaha  fsaid  to  be  KaQhwaha) — Mauj  (or  EilQi) 
— Taoii  (call  themselfes  'BhatU'  descendants  of 
S'aliTahan). 

/  ^• 

'  Dbiind  —  Sati  —  Ketwal  —  ♦Dhanial  —  ♦Bakhral  — 

Budbal — Alpial  (seem  to  be  Manj) — Eanial. 

(/9)  Sait  Range  Country. — Eabut — Mair — Easr — Jodra 
and  Gheba.  [All  the  above  are  possibly  relics  of 
old  tribes,  not  in  any  way  connected  with  known 
sources  of  origin.] 

*Janjhiia — are  almost  the  only  tribe  of  this  group 
allowed  real  Rajput  rank — call  themselves  Rathor 
from  Marw&r — (Kharwal  are  a  subdiyinion  of  them). 

(7)  {Jammu  border). — *Manhas  (with  a  superior 
Jamwal  branch)  called  '  Solar  * — Cibh,  eyidenUy,  to 
my  mind,  a  long  fallen  and  (now  always  Moslem) 
relic  of  a  yery  old  Aryan  race — Salahria — Katil  — 
'Raghbansi'  (often  called  Manhas  also),  of  course 
claiming  to  be  *  Solar '  (see  p.  529). 

C. 

^*Tuiiwar  (the  Tuar  or  Tomara)  and  Jatu  (clan). 

*Cauhan  —  *Mandahar   (a  purely  local  clan,   derive 

themselves  from  Lava)— Piindir  (said  to  be  a  relic  of 

Colonel  Tod's  extinct  Dabfma) — Gaur  and  Gaufwa 

—  Bargujar  —  Jadun  —  Bariya  (?)  —  Ghorew&ha  — 

Eastern  Plains.         (      Rathor — )iaipal  (a  Bhatti  clan  in  Firozpur  district). 

[I  do  not  recognize  *  *  Bagri '  (inhabitant  of  the 
Ba^r  or  praine  of  Bikaner),  *'Ra'ut'  (any  inferior 
or  impure  Rajput  race],  or  'Rangar*  (any  peasant 
Rajput  become  Mussulman)  as  real  tribal  or  clan 

^    names.] 

D. 

'^^Punwar  or  Praraara,  found  all  along  Sutlej  and  Lower 

Indus;  also  up  the  Bias;  also  colony  in  south-east 

(*Dhudi  clan  of  the  same,  on  Sutlej) ;  also  Mekhan 

(Shahpur  district). 
*Bhatti  (Bhati  of  other  parts)  (Yddava),  far  the  largest 

R.  tribe ;  many  have  been  establisheid  by  later  redex 

movemtiut  from  Bhattiana. 
*Wattu,  NQn,  Milrii,  Raujha  are  local  subdivisions  or 

clans  of  Bhatti. 
*Johiya  (relic  of  Taudheya  ?)  and  Mahar. 
♦Khiiji  (possibly  Cauhan). 
*Sial  (and  Hirai)  on  Chinab  river.     (If  descended  from 

'  Raja  Hudi,    are  certainly  indo-Scythian ;  but  are 

also  said  to  be  *  Punwar.') 
Tiwana  (really  a  branch  of  Sial). 
*Gondal  (said  to  be  Cauhan). 
♦Kharral— ♦Chiiddar. 
Sumra  (Tadava)  from  Sindh. 

There  are  still  some  few  tribes  of  Eathi  not  properly  of  Rajput  rank ; 
others  like  *Ehokhar,  *Langah,  *Tarar,  *Virk,  are  doubtfully  Rajput. 


Wee'ern  Plains.        ( 
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TurniDg  now  to  the  Rajput  cl&Ds  in  general,  there  are 
icveral  obscrrations  which  apply  to  the  whole  group 

III  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  eridencea  of  origin  and 
liutionality,  it  will  not  escape  attention  what  a  large  number 
of  cIbbs  and  septa  have  heea  placed  beyoDd  the  reach  of 
qubHtion  as  to  their  descent,  by  the  invention  {to  whomsoever 
it  should  be  attributed)  of  the  mystic  legend  of  their  hirlh 
out  of  a  sacred  fire,  which  occurs,  not  in  the  old  region  of 
the  Epic  wars,  but  in  Mount  Abu,  in  the  Rajputana- 
Vindhya  region.  The  legend  it«elf  we  wiU  examine 
presently. 

Another  considerable  group  (especially  in  Oudh  and  the 
North-West  Provinces)  escajn-  the  effort  to  trace  them  very 
far,  because  their  only  tangible  tradition  derives  ihe  existing 
clan  from  a  a'nifle  adrfnluroua  chief,  whose  name  is  sometimes 
suggestive  of  non-Aryan  origin,  but  that  is  all.  Once  more, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  several  clans,  of  respectable 
place  in  history,  are  really  of  mixed  blood — the  descendants 
of  some  well-connected  ancestor  who  married  a  female  of 
inferior  rank,  or  of  foreign  birth,  or  of  no  rank  at  all.  To 
this  class  belong  the  Candela  (or  Candella),  the  Bundela 
(connected  with  the  higher-ranked  Rathor  or  Giihanvar), 
the  Chamir-Gaur,  and  other  'Gaurs';  also  the  tribe  with 
the  very  un-Aryan  name  (but  sufficiently  good  rank)  of 
'Bargujar.' ' 

A  further  general  observation  as  to  locality  of  knotrn 
origin  —  the  place  where  the  tribe  is  first  definitely 
heard  of — may  be  made.  It  ia  only  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  older  fighting  races  must  have  become  in  some 
cases  wholly,  in  others  very  nearly,  extinct,  both  by  the 
effect  of  inlernecine  wars  and  the  results  of  foreign 
invasions.  Nevertheless  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
extremely  likely  that  scattered  remnants  of  the  pure  blood 
(and  these  in  time  left  descendants  of  mixed  blood)  should 
have  taken  refuge  in  and  along  the  Hills  to  the  North,  and 
iigain  iu  the  Raj'putana  country  and  the  Upper  Tindhyan 


I 
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fastnesses.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  in  these 
remote  places,  with  the  strong  survival  of  clan  feeling  and 
rules  of  exogamy,  it  is  possible  for  clans  to  remain  with 
9onie  evidence  of  origin  for  many  centuries.  They  have  not 
moved  again,  nor  been  subject  to  fresh  vicissitudes.  In  Europe 
it  is  quite  different;  there,  continual  movement  and  the 
absence  of  clan  customs  and  feeling,  render  undistinguishable 
fusion  a  consequence  as  inevitable  as  it  is  speedy.  No  one 
would  undertake  to  trace  out  the  probable  descendants,  say, 
of  Alfred  the  Great  or  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  in  the  Hills  and  remoter  parts  of  India,  out  of 
the  line  of  general  traffic  and  the  march  of  invading  armies, 
the  conditions  are  altogether  different. 

In  the  Himalayan  States,  we  notice  that  not  a  few  of  the 
(individual)  ruling  chiefs  belong  to  well-known  (Rajputana) 
tribes ;  and  their  presence  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  driven  from  an  earlier  home  by  the  Moslem 
invasions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  thing  may 
have  happened  with  still  earlier  tribal  remnants,  flying  from 
much  earlier  calamities.  To  this  latter  origin,  I  believe,  the 
Katoph  families  of  Eangra,^  the  Cibh,  Manhas,  etc.,  in  the 
Fanjab  may  be  ascribed.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time  it  is 
quite  likely  that  some  may  have  fallen  to  the  lower 
peasant  rank,  and  have  also  become  Mussulman ;  while  only 
a  few  retain  traces  of  ancient  royalty,  and  are  still  dignified 
chiefs. 

But  the  Himalayas  are  distant;  and  a  much  nearer 
refuge-ground  from  defeat  and  slaughter  in  the  battlefields 
of  the  Eastern  Fanjab,  Rohilkhand,  and  the  Ganges  plain, 
would  be  found  in  Bundelkhand,  Baghelkhand,  and  the 
country  of  Kalanjara,  Jaipur,  Gwalior,  Alwar,  and 
Rajputana  generally.  Here  remnants  of  Aryan  tribes  would 
be  much  mixed  up  with  Yadava  driven  out  of  the  Fanjab 
and   the   Indus    Valley,   and   with    other   Northern   tribes 

1  In  Lyall's  Eangra  Sett.  Report,  the  fanciful  legend  of  origin  is  giren  ; 
showing  that  thej  bare  (naturally)  forgotten  any  real  ancestry,  and  believe 
themselTes  older  than  either  Solar  or  Lunar  !  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  really  be  a  relic  of  the  Yadava  king  of  Trigartta,  presenred  in  that  quiet 
retreat. 
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who  can  be  tnic««i,  —  followers  of  tbe  Saka  Satrapi,  tlie 
Ball  and  Eathi,  the  Mer,  the  Garjan,  and  otbera.  This 
may  be  more  especially  illustrated  by  the  caw  of  the 
Malira  country,  part  of  which  is  a  rich  and  deeiiable 
plateau  land.  We  hear  of  kings  of  Avaati  or  Tj  jjayini  in 
Epic  times,  bat  not  of  any  Buch  name  aa  Malara  applied  to 
the  whole  country.'  It  is  difficult  to  my  when,  in  literature, 
the  country  is  first  called  Miiluva,  or  a  tribe  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  that  particular  locality.  It  is  all  the  more  aa 
because  the  date  of  the  diSerent  sections  of  the  Mahabharata 
is  not  settled;  moreover,  there  are  several  tribes  with  very 
■imiliir  name*.  We  know  specially  of  a  Kalla,  or  Mallaka, 
tribe  undor  the  Ne[>al  Himalaya,  and  of  the  MnUoi  of  Arriau, 
whose  capital  was  Mallaathana,  or  Uullan.  In  the  account 
of  the  victories  of  Bhima  {Digvij'aya-parva)  two  countries 
ore  mentioned  b^th  belonging  to  the  'MalU'  tribea,  one 
under  the  Himalaj-a,  and  another  apparently  near  Thanedar, 
fiituHted  above  the  Nisiida  country,  near  Viua^na  where  ^e 
KHi'iiHwati  river  disappears  in  the  sund. 

In  the  Bhiahma-parva  (list  of  people  and  countries) 
'  Mallarastra '  being  placed  next  to  Kerala,  seema  to  mean 
'  Mahiirastra.' *  Another  allution  iu  the  M.  (Drona-parva, 
V.  "2,427)  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  But  quite  a  number 
of  these  tribes,  called  Malla,  Malava  (and  similar  forms),  are 
mentioned  in  the  Vishnu-P.*  And  once  in  this  work 
(book  ii,  ch.  3)'  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  'Ualwa' 
itself,  since  the  Mitiava  people  have  their  dwelling  in  the 
ParipHtra  Mountains.  In  the  Brihat  Samhita  I  believe 
the  name  occurs  without  doubt,  but  that  is  a  fifth  or 
sixth  century  date. 

'  The  '  coiiDtry  of  Avanti '  is  still  spoken  of  in  RudredimsD'*  inscriptioni,  eirti 
160  A.u.  Dliiir  and  Unajini  to  thu  Durth,  woie  in  earlr  times  most  probsblj 
apjiroHclied  from  tb«  Xarbada  Volley  by  the  opeDinjr  in  the  hills  at  Hhau, 
through  which  tbe  modern  railway  pasaea.  Ujjayini  lies  a  little  way  east  of  the 
ChamW  Valley.  The  route  to  and  from  MSlna  tii  Nlmach  and  Itatlara  would 
come  into  use  Inter  on. 


ileon  thinki  this  refers  to  Chattisgarh.  On  p.  11 
(,  Malaka,  Majaiai)  and  Wis 'Malkra  (»r.  bc(.  Vail 
'  V-P,,?.  177. 
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The  Malava  tribe  was  apparently  not  under  monarchical 
rule  at  first ;  and  when  kings  arose  they  kept  the  use  of  the 
'tribal'  era  which  (for  some  reason)  the  tribe  had  adopted 
from  the  oaka  conquest  and  Hema  Eadpisa  (b.c.  57).  We 
also  hear  of  the  same  tribe  as  one  of  the  frontier  people 
of  Samudragupta's  empire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  When  the  'kings  of  Malava  {eo  fwmine) 
first  appear,  is  not,  I  believe,  known;  nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  tribe  occupied  the  entire  country.  We  have  Malava 
(tribal)  coins,^  which  resemble  those  of  the  Naga  princes  of 
Padmavati  (Narwar  in  Gwalior,  Central  India)  contemporary 
with  the  Quptas.^  The  first  inscription  that  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  mentioning  a  'king  of  Mulava '  is  dated  v.  770 
or  A.D.  689.  It  seems,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
country  some  part  of  which  only  was  anciently  possessed, 
and  which  underwent  a  complete  alteration  by  domination 
of  a  foreign  tribe  (or  tribes),  perhaps  impelled  to  that 
quarter  by  this  forward  movement  of  other  tribes.  They 
may  quite  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Bala  and 
Yalabhipura  ;  and  if  they  came  from  the  South  or  South- East 
Panjab,  they  would  have  been  impelled  by  the  movement, 
or  series  of  movements  (that  brought  the  Qurjara  also), 
occurring  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  That  they 
had  some  connection  with  the  Saka  appears  from  their 
adopting  the  era  which  afterwards  the  Ujjain  astronomers 
took  in  hand  and  rendered  permanent.  Many  similar 
changes  must  have  taken  place  in  neighbouring  countries, 
and  new  ruling  clans  been  introduced,  especially  about  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Harshadeva  (or  Harshavardhana), 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  eighth  century  is  the  general  date  when  most  of  the 
Rajput  clans  are  first  heard  of  historically.  In  this  way 
Rajputana — east  and  west,  Malwa,  and  the  country  further 


>  See  J.R.A.S.,  Oct.  1897,  pp  860-882.  The  coins  (not  earlier  than  the 
fifth  century)  are  described  in  Rapson  (Biihler's  Encyclopaedia  of  Eastern 
Research),  pp.  12,  13,  to  which  Professor  Macdonell  kindly  called  my  attention, 
as  also  to  a  notice  in  I3om.  Gaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  311. 

*  Rapson,  {101. 
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north,  became  tLe  centre  of  the  Kajput  tribes,  iDcIuding 
older  "Hiiidu'  elements,  as  well  as  I ndo- Scythian,  Gurjaro, 
and  Jat  (to  a  more  limited  extent),'  not  to  mention  the 
Med  (who  gave  name  to  Meviid,  or  Mewar)  and  other  Hui^a 
cluns.  When  these  tribes  fouud  their  dominions  (or  their 
vusaol  possessions  under  the  more  powerful  leaders)  at 
TJj'jain,  Jodhpur,  XJdepur,  Ajraer,  Amber,  Kalanjara, 
and  Gwalior,  they  became  'Hindus,'  if  not  so  already; 
tlieir  coins  (where  any  esist)  and  insci'iptioDs  would 
give  Sanskrilized  names,  and  already  the  way  would  be 
smoothed  to  a  new  rank  or  caste  position  in  Hindu  society. 
Only  the  humbler  ranks,  who  were  content  with  agriculture 
or  cattle -grazing,  would  retain  names  suggesting  their  origin 
— Jat,  Mer,  Oujar,  etc.  And  there  are  a  few  tribes  who 
rose  to  some  imporlance,  but  were  too  far  distant  to  attract 
literary  notice,  except  from  local  and  colloquial  bards. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  distinct  character  of  the 
Paujab  Bajputs  may  (in  so  many  cases)  be  attributed. 
It  explains  also  why  tribes  like  the  Vala  of  Dhank, 
ilie  JetViT,  or  the  -Jhillii  of  Ki7lhiiiwHr,  all  of  whom  are 
really  Northern  tribes,  but  locally  allowed  Rajput  rank 
and  gloriBed  by  local  bards,  do  not  appear  among  the 
'Bajputs'  of  the  central-northern  region.  I  must  take 
the  opportunity  of  noting  that  the  name  'Gurjara'  was 
once  an  honoured  one,'  though  now  (except  for  the  little 
Slate  of  SSmthar)  there  is  no  royal  relic  of  the  tribe. 
'Gujurs'  are  quite  a  low  class.  But  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  upper  houses  and  clans  of  a  Northern  race  have 
received  new  names  (and  that  in  several  different  branches), 


'  Jtta  Hem  to  hate  prefsired  th«  Fuijib  imd  the  Rohilkhud  dittrirt* ;  tbef 
aitendnl,  howeier,  to  Kajputana. 

'  In  at  least  one  of  the  VmUol  the  'thirty-rix  housee  'the  Ooijaia  wnv  admitted 
to  a  place.  At  any  rate  th*)'  were  euflicientlj  inflnential  to  make  their  name  adhere 
to  a  comitry  over  the  whole  of  which  they  never  had  dominion,  and  OTer  put  of  which 
their  dominion  was  not  lerj  long  lived.  There  U  of  coune  no  early  literary  dm 
of  GurjniMtra,  nor  am  I  avrate  of  its  uee  by  a  later  writer  of  pure  Saaakrit. 
Gujarat  [or  Gujarath)  was  constructed  by  Moslem  historian)  on  the  MUM  principle 
aa  Saurajtra  froia  the  S'aura  tribe.  In  the  IJdepur  prasaMi  King  Bhinda*  1  of 
Anhilpur  (a.D.  1021-1063)  ia  still  called  '  Lord  of  La^  and  Sing  of  Gnjaia.' 
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while  an  older  racial  name  has  only  adhered  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  same  stock. 

From  this  central  belt  of  country,  the  relics  of  older 
'Hindu'  tribes  and  the  others  mentioned  were  in  time 
prepared  to  redistribute  their  growing  numbers.  For,  with 
the  Moslem  conquest  (which  at  first  had  the  effect  of  further 
dispersing  such  Hindu  leaders  as  were  still  in  Hindustan) 
came  the  necessity  for  countenancing  the  more  energetic 
clans,  and  enlisting  their  services  under  the  Empire. 
Accordingly,  from,  say,  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  we  find  our  now  thoroughly  'Hindu'  tribes, 
under  their  later  established  names,  gradually  issuing 
forth — sometimes  in  considerable  bodies,  sometimes  in  small 
parties  under  energetic  leaders — to  return  to  'Hindustan/ 
where  the  sites  of  the  old  Aryan  kingdoms  were  either 
long  grown  over  with  dense  jungle,  or  were  partially 
occupied  by  agricultural  settlements,  ruled  over  by  (resus- 
citated) Ddm,  Tbaru,  PasI,  fihar,  or  Qeru  chiefs,  according 
to  locality. 

Bajputana  and  the  vicinity  thus  became  the  locale  where 
many  new  clans  were  built  up, — some  of  them  unconnected 
by  race  with  the  '  Hindu  '  castes.  But  some  clans,  too,  are 
clearly  derived  from  the  upper  Dakhan  and  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Vindhyas — perhaps  from  Magadha  itself.  Of 
the  latter,  the  Andhra^  form  a  noteworthy  instance.  Of 
the  former,  we  have  an  example  in  the  wide-branching 
Bastrakiita,  whom  we  can  trace  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Gujarat  and  the  country  east  of  it,  whence  a  stroke  of 
fortune  took  one  branch  to  Kanauj  and  Jodhpur. 

On  the  general  question  of  origin,  one  other  remark 
naturally  occurs :  it  is  that  by  the  adoption  of  Hinduism, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  names  in  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit 
inscriptions,  these  clans  may  take  on  a  much  more  '  Hindu ' 
appearance   than   their    origin    sometimes    warrants.      We 


*  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  had  Bome_  more  definite  authority  or  knew 
the  source  of  the  alleged  division  of  the  Andhra  into  the  real  family  (the 
Andhrajatika)  and  the  *  Andhrabhritya.'  It  does  seem  as  if  there  was  some 
such  disunction  in  this  widely  dominating  race.    Wilson,  V.P.,  p.  472  (note). 
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fiur]  in  inaoriptionB  long  and  splendid  namea  compoun<Ied 
with  '  dovu,'  '  aimha,'  '  varmma,'  '  aditya,'  etc.,  etc.,  Lut 
W0  are  Dot  bound  to  suppoae  tLat  these  are  the  real 
ptirional  nuroea  of  tiie  chiefs;  indeed,  every  now  and  tbeu 
wo  )itivo  a  glimpse  of  what  appear  to  be  the  actual  names, 
■iioh  it«  Alluta,  Dhunfra,  Eurku,  Kukka,  Rajjila,  Bauka, 
I-«liktt,  Silluku,  Bhilluka,  Kukalla,  Lah,  etc.,  etc.  Their 
very  titles,  Haiiu  (or  Eano),  Rao  (locally  Rav),  are  forms 
tnoto  aasociated  with  those  on  the  Rusan  and  Saka  coins 
than  with  Sanskrit.'  Many  of  the  Northern  nations 
coining  in  later  times  to  India  must  have  had  some 
nlhnical  affinity  with  the  tribes  more  entitled  to  be  described 
an 'Aryan,'  '  Vaifiya,' etc.  And  at  or  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  barrier  to 
a  rapid  fusion  of  races  and  clans.  At  most,  the  barriers 
would  have  been  those  of  rank,  dignity,  and  admitted 
olun-afGnity  ^  (all  the  clans  being  exogarnoua).  In  due 
oourse  of  time  all  ranks  became  orihodox  Hindus,  and  (as 
I  have  remarked  in  anotlier  connection)  caate  is  strictly 
observed,  while  new  names  and  fabulous  descents  from 
some  sage  or  hero  of  the  Epic  days  are  invented.  It  is 
curious  that  Brahmanic  orthodoxy,  while  it  introduced  (or 
supported)  the  practice  of  '  Sati,'  the  non-marriage  of 
widows,  and  the  veneration  for  the  cow,  did  not  banish 
some  prior  national  customs — the  use  of  spirits  and  eating 
flesh  (for  example),  or  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  horae, 

'  What  ia  the  real  origin  of  the  inferior  title  Thiliur,  which  is  applied  ilm 
to  the  vhole  clu*  in  parts  uf  the  Korth-WMt  Proiincee,  white  Thakar  appears 
in  the  I'Hnjab  U  the  pame  of  an  inferior  group  ?  Among  the  Naga  princei  uf 
Goiidwioa  'Thakur'  meant  the  print  atiached  to  the  royal  honaehold  (Cent 
Prot.  Gai.p  Intto(i.,p.  U»ii. 

■  la  the  late  thirteenth  centiirj  Kam.  the  unfortunate  prince  of  the  Vaghell 
diviaion  of  the  Qalukya,  conBiden-d  it  beneath  hia  dignity  to  gire  hia  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  Yfidava  prince  of  Devagiri :  he  consented  ohIt  as  an  alternative 
to  teeing  lier  married  to  a  Moslem.  Bnt  had  the  llevagiri  obief  (already  called 
by  the  annaliat«  Mahriilhaj  bevn  of  pure  yiidaia  blood,  such  an  obiectioD  would 
he  un intelligible.  IVobablr  by  tliat  time  they  were  of  tery  mixed  race.  It  ia 
nntoriuua  in  the  pngea  of  'fod,  Malcolm,  and  others,  with  what  facility  Raj^uti 
■it  rank  furni  unioiti,  niontly  irregular,  with  women  of  any  clan,  and  what 
nnmbxra  of  inferior  raee— ■  l>aaa.'  '  Goli,'  et«. — are  produced.  Men  of  this  birth 
may  yet  be  of  superior  cliaracler  and  energy,  and  may  ori^nate  houses,  who 
Hm  lar  aboTe  the  rank  thsii  origin  would  suggest,  and  attain  to  wealth  snd 
iufluenn. 
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and  arms.^  Sir  J.  Malcolm  remarks :  "  To  this  day,  every 
Ilajput  wears  an  amulet  embossed  with  a  figure  of  a  horse 
and  the  sun.  This  mythological  emblem  is  quite  indis- 
pensable. It  is,  with  all  who  can  afibrd  it,  of  gold ;  others 
are  contented  with  silver ;  but  the  poorest  Rajput  makes 
this  figure  his  first  present  to  his  infant  male  offspring. 
It  is  their  personal  deity,  and  receives  their  daily  adoration. 
It  is  common  also  to  wear  the  figure  of  a  distinguished 
ancestor  engraved  on  gold  or  silver  ....  its  utility 
is  chiefly  as  a  charm  to  keep  at  a  distance  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits."  * 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
Bajput,  when  still  Hindu,  has  his  own  pride  of  caste  and 
occupation,  which  is  connected  rather  with  birth  and  rank 
than  with  purity'  as  of  a  twice-born  caste  in  the  religious 
sense.  At  any  rate,  the  existing  Bajput  standard  is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  ideal  Kshatriya  of  the  '  Shastra.'  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  evidence  Tod  has  collected  (and  in  such 
a  matter  his  authority  is  unimpeachable)  of  the  completely 
Northern  or  Scythian  type  which  marks  the  customs  of  these 
proud  tribes  in  the  Rajputana  States.^ 

In  Rajputana  and  Central  India  the  actual  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Rajput  families,  and  their  position  as  chiefs, 
military  commanders,  or  landlords,  prevent  the  matter  of 
caste-position  from  attracting  notice;  but  in  Qujarat  and 
Western  India,  where  the  families  have  suffered  eclipse  and 
are  jnore  in  the  peasant  condition,  so  that  their  actual  caste 
rank  is  more  easily  observed,  Kinloch  Forbes  has  remarked 
that  the  'Rajput'  by  no  means  takes  the  highest  (caste)  place 


^  The  strict  seclusion  of  females  observed  in  the  higher  Rajput  families  (of 
which  several  extreme  cases  are  given  in  the  Rasmala  for  example)  seems  not  so 
much  to  be  the  result  of  Hindu  teaching  as  a  measure  of  protection  suggested 
bj  the  conduct  of  the  Moslems,  at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  invasions  and 
periods  of  local  domination. 

•  '*  Memoirs  of  Central  India**  (reprint),  ii,  119.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
mch  a  custom  is  observed  by  the  Kajput  tribes  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
Oudh,  or  the  Panjub,  by  those  really  entitled  to  the  rank. 

'  The  Rajputana  Gazetteer  calls  attention  to  the  still  rather  frequent  traces 
of  Jaina  religion  in  Hajputana  (vol.  i,  p.  89). 

*  Tod,  vol.  i,  chap,  vi  (reprint),  especially  pp.  62  ff. 
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much  attoDtioD.  It  is  not  at  all  ancient/  nor  is  it  uniformly 
adhered  to  by  the  mediaeval  relators  of  it.  If  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  indicates  that  certain  tribes  or  families 
became  Hindus,  or  at  least  espoused  at  the  time,  the  Brab- 
manic  cause.  Tod  tells  us  that  'Hhey  were  to  defend  the 
altars  of  Bal  (I§wara)  against  the  Dytes  (Daitya)." 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  from  a  brief  review  of  the  four  clans, 
successively,  how  late  this  legend  is;  how  other  legends 
and  origins  compete  with  it;  and  how,  through  several 
variations,  the  underlying  sense  seems  to  be  this,  that 
several  non- Aryan,  or  mixed,  or  perhaps  purely  Scythic, 
clans  were  adopted  by  the  Brahmans,  sometimes  under  the 
guise  that  they  were  warriors  born  of  a  Brahman  father, 
or  that  they  were  descendants  of  the  priestly-warrior  class 
(Angira,  Bhrgu,  etc.),  mentioned  in  literature. 

(1)  The  Parihara  (or  Pratihara)  are  hardly  known ; 
they  early  disappeared  from  history,  but  survive  in  a  few 
inscriptions.  They  are  found  first  in  Jodhpur  (Marwar). 
Some  other  (Central  Indian)  states,  XJghahra,  Khoh,  and 
others,  are  thought  to  have  been  Parihara.^  The  Me  war 
Orahilot  rose  to  fame  by  ejecting  a  Parihara  prince  from 
Mandor  and  Mewar.  The  Mandor  inscription  (now  at 
Jodhpur)  and  that  of  Ghatayala,  know  nothing  of  the 
Agnikula  legend.^  The  personal  names  mentioned  suggest 
a  Gurjara  connection ;  but  the  origin  asserted  is  from 
a  Brahman  father  by  a  'Kshatriya'  mother  (though  the 
actual  chiefs  are  Jain  as !). 

*  Tod's  account  of  it  is  in  vol.  i,  p.  82  (reprint).  Is  the  story  older  than 
Chand  and  the  other  bards?     See  Rasmala,  p.  536. 

'  Curiously  enough,  one  list  of  '  the  thirty-six  *  gives  a  place  both  to 
Parihara  and  Pratihara  (Rasmala,  p.  535) ;  Cunningham  suggested  that  they 
might  be  the  Poruaroi  of  Ptolemy ;  but  Laasen,  with  more  probability,  referred 
that  name  to  the  much  better  known  Pramara.  This,  if  substantiated,  would 
take  back  the  Pramara  to  before  the  second  century.  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert 
(**  Original  InhabiUnts  of  India,"  pp.  22-3,  note,  and  p.  92)  has  an  altogether 
aifferent  suggestion.  Chand  the  bard  makes  the  Pramara  superiors  of  the 
Parihara,  and  accounts  for  the  settlement  of  the  latter  in  *  Marded '  as  by  grant 
of  the  former ;  but  then  he  places  a  Pramara  as  king  of  Ujjain  and  suzerain. 
The  Parihara  were,  in  fact,  driven  out  of  Marwar  when  the  Kuthor  princes  of 
Kanauj  came  to  an  end,  in  mediaeval  times. 

>  See  J.B.A.S.,  1894,  p.  1  ft.  and  1895,  p.  514.  The  first  inscription  is 
probably  of  the  ninth  century.    That  from  Ghatayala  (No.  13  in  Kielhom's  list) 
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(2)  The  Pramara  (or  Paramara)  are  much  more  widely 
known »  and  are  found  (under  the  colloquial  form  Puar  or 
Punwar)  in  various  places,  both  in  names  in  the  West  and 
in  the  North.  The  history  seems  possibly  to  go  further 
back  than  in  the  other  cases.^  It  is  possible  that  there  is 
some  connection  with  the  early  '  Sodrai '  or  with  the  '  Sogdoi ' 
of  Alexander's  time.  But  if  these  are  really  the  Sodha  of 
the  Indus  Valley,  the  '  Pramara '  (as  such)  would  be  a  later 
branch  of  them,  not  vice  versd ;  for  in  fact  the  existing 
Sodha  Rajputs  of  Sindh  only  came  from  Malwa  in  the 
thirteenth  century.^  The  Praraiira  are  represented  as 
intermarrying  with  the  Yadava  and  other  royal  houses. 
The  Yalabhi  king  has  a  Pramara  queen  who  escapes  from 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (probably  in  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century),  and  is  in  fact  the  mother  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  Mewar  clan.  The  Pramara  and  Cedl  also  inter- 
married. The  TJdepur  prasai^ti  is  not  dated,  but  may  be 
about  the  eleventh  century.'  It  adopts  the  fire-legend,  but 
with  an  important  variation — making  only  this  one  tribe 
produced  from  the  fire.  The  royal  names  mentioned  suggest 
that  the  Pramara  kings  began  to  rule  in  Malwa  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  but  possibly  a  century  earlier. 

(3)  The  Cauhan  (Ciihuniana  of  inscriptions)  appear  first 
at  'Sakambari'  near  Ajiner.  No  direct  assertion  of  any 
other  origin  than  that  of  the  fire-legend  has  come  to  my 
notice;  but  Cunningham  states*  that  the  common  gotra- 
charya  of  the  (^auhiin  houses  makes  the  ancestor  to  be  of 
the  Vatsa  race  through  five  famous  progenitors  ("Bag  gotra 


Mt  is  curious  that  Chand  (if  I  may  trust  Tod,  i,  84,  note)  calls  the  Pramara 
*  of  Telingana,'  as  if  they  had  somethiug  to  do  with  the  Andlira  and  Chalukhya. 
Tod's  list  of  tlieir  hrauches  includes  the  Mori  (Maarya).  It  is  true  that  relics  of 
this  old  race  appear  long  after  the  time  of  Asoka,  as  princes  in  the  Konkan, 
and  also  at  (,'ithiir  in  the  yindhya  Hills ;  hut  it  there  is  any  connection  with 
the  J^ramara,  the  latter  must  be  a  branch  of  the  Maurya,  not  vicf  rersd. 

2  See  Mc('rindle,  "The  Invasion  of  Alexaudt-r,*' etc.,  ]>.  354,  and  the  Kasmala, 
p.  227  ;  but  see  the  Sindh  Gazetteer,  p.  8G2.  The  Dhat  State  is  still  held  by 
Sodha  Kajputs. 

^  Ep.  Ind.,  i,  p.  222  fF.  It  has  various  interesting  items;  among  them  an 
attack  on  the  Haihaya  king  of  Qedi  by  the  Pramara  vassal  Vakpati  at  the  end  of 
Ihe  tenth  century. 

*  As  reported  in  Beames'  Elliot,  Gloss.,  i,  68. 
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pah?  pravara*').^  MukhjT,  the  Oauhan  bard,  adopts  the 
fire-legend,  but  again  makes  the  Oauhan  the  only  product. 
The  *  Vatsa  *  legend,  however,  equally  suggests  the  idea  of 
a  more  or  less  foreign  tribe  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  by 
means  of  the  favourite  descent  from  priestly  -  warrior 
ancestors.  The  earlier  name  seems  to  have  been  Bach  or 
Bach,  which  suggested  '  Vatsa '  as  an  origin ;  or  perhaps, 
vice  versd,  Bach  was  derived  from  *  Vatsa.'  * 

Probably  the  tribe  originated  in  the  eastern  ultra-Vindhyan 
region  and  came  to  Ajmer.  The  Harsha  inscription  (Vik. 
1030)  describes^  an  ancestor  of  the  reigning  Cahumana 
king  as  QQvaka  I,  ''famous  as  a  hero  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Naga  and  other  princes."  The  name  'Vatsaraja'  also 
occurs  in  the  list  of  the  family. 

Elliot  gives  an  account  of  the  main  branches  of  the  clan 
in  descent  from  Prithwl  Chand,  and  of  the  various  estates 
acquired  when  once  the  clan  obtained  a  footing  in  Hindustan. 
This  latter  was  something  of  an  accident,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  since  the  Tuar  prince  of  Delhi  gave  way  to  his 
son-in-law,  a  Qauhan,  because  he  had  no  son  of  his  own. 

The  clan  name  frequently  appears  in  the  stories  of  the 
Gujarat  bards.  Its  leaders  were  ever  ready  to  offer  resistance 
to  the  Moslem,  and  had  their  efforts  been  better  seconded  by 
other  'Hindu'  tribes,  and  anything  like  unanimity  main- 
tained, the  result  of  the  Moslem  battles  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  might  have  been  different  from  what 
it  was.  After  the  defeat  at  Delhi  the  clan  was  dispersed, 
but  its  chief  centres  still  remain  in  the  States  of  Harauti, 
Kotah,  and  Bundi,  in  Rajputana. 

(4)  The  Calukya  (or  Culukya)  tribe  is  one  that  is  almost 
certainly  of  foreign  or  non-Brahmanio  origin ;  it  peculiarly 
belongs  to  Western  India,  or  the  ultra- Viudhyan  country. 
TVe  have  the  reigning  house  first  coming  to  power  in  the 

^  Bhargava,  Cyavana,  Apravana,  Aurva,  and  Jamadagnya. 

'  And  there  is  a  traditional  'Yen!  Vach  Kaja'  (Bach)  who  was  the  original 
founder  of  Idar.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  early  Qauhan  ancestors  (Anhil) 
is  placed  at  Oarhamandala,  i.e.  with  the  Yatsya-Cedi  people.  I  cannot  find  any 
detail  about  this. 

'  £p.  Ind.,  ii,  117.     Harsha  is  a  hill  in  the  Jaipur  State. 
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sistli  century'  and  then  dividing  into  two.     In  the  seTentI 
century    the    'Western'    Chalukya     are     ruling     in     th<i1 
Dakhan,  and  the  'Eastern'  esteod  to  the  Bo-called  CarDatiflf 
coast.     We  buve  aome  indications  of  an  early  dominiou  i 
part  of  Gujarat  before   the  '  Solankhi '   princes  ruled   ov« 
the  whole.    The  l^sniala  gives  the  bardic  story  relating  hw 
this  happened ;  *  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.     Thenin 
seems  to  be  no  reason   to  doubt  that  '  Solankhi '  is  merelyA 
a  colloquial  form  of  Palukya;    tlie  barda  use  the  two  forms  ' 
quite  indifferenlly.     The  Vagheia  (Baghela)  house  was  an 
offshoot  of  this  stock  in  Gujarat.     Once  more,  in  tlie  case  of 
this  royal  house,  we  have  a  variety  of  legendary  ongiiiB:  j 
one  shows  the  device  of  a   Brahman  adoption,  making  tbtti 
ancestor  connected  with  the  pHcbtly- warrior  class.     Anotlier,"^ 
later,    account    is    merely    the    usual    fire  -  legend    of    tho 
fuui-    Agnikula.       Sir    Waller    ElHot    thought    the    origin 
to  be  '  Lunar,'    meaning   Yadava,   but   there  is  no  ground 
I    given  for  this   euggestion.      On   the   other    hand,   in    tbej 
f  Bilhari    (Cedi)   inscription,'  the  tribe  is  derived  from  thA^ 
Miibabtiarala     lluies     and     a    (juarrel    between    Drona    and 
Drupada.     Drona   (the   brahman   or  sage)    takes  water   in 
his  hand  to  curse  Drupada,  and  from  the  handful  {(uluka) 
of  water  "  there  arose  a  man  like  victory  incarnate,  and 
from   him  proceeded  the  clan   (kula)  of  the  Caulukya,  the 
excellencies    of   which    are   countless."      Dr.    Bhandarkar, 
again,'  refers  to  a  more  general  account  ("opening  lines  of 
all  the  copper- plates"),  that  the  tribe   were  derived  from 
the   Solar  line   and   are   descendants  of    that   Harita  who 
appears  (in  the  V.P.)  as  one  of  the  liings  (great-grandson 
of  Mandhatri)  regarding  wliom  the  confusing  statement  is 
made'^  that  the  Angirasa  Brahmam  were  descended   from 
him.      Here  we  have  the  same  idea  which  marks  the  Drona 
story,  since  there  also  the  sage  or  priest  gives  birth  to  the 

I  See  alio  Bom.  Gai.,  i,  pt.  2.  p.  182. 

'  Kasmila.  p.  IS  ff. 

>  £p.  Ind.,  i,  -2G6  (Ima  33). 

*  Bom.  Gm.,  vol.  i,  pt.  t,  p.  ISO.     Une  the  '  Tuluk  '  camBj  id  u  the  hudful 
of  >acrJllciBl  water  taken  hy  tl         ~ 

•  See  Wilaon.  V.P.,  p.  369 
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warrior.  The  derivatioa  from  'Ayodh3'a'  (but  not  here 
connected  with  the  usual  Kama  or  Lava)  seems  to  be  because 
the  Cttlukya  were  really  originally  Sun- worshippers, — very 
possibly  a  branch  of  the  Andhra.  There  is  no  question 
that  tbey  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  Eaatera 
Aryans  proper. 

Su  much  lor  the  Agnikula  races.  I  should  add  that  some 
of  the  bards  wish  to  make  Yadava  a  fifth  '  Agntkula '  (as 
stated  in  the  Rasmala),  which  is  quite  natural,  if,  as  I  have 
eumiiaed,  we  are  really  intended  to  understand  ruling  races 
of  non-Brahmanio  (and  very  often  non-Aryan)  origin, 
grafted  on  to  the  Hindu  syetein  by  the  adoption  of 
Brabraanical  religion.  But  it  is  curious  that  there  are 
certain  races  (alwiiys  called  Rajput)  who  have  never 
been  included  with  the  Mgnikula.'  Two  of  these  are 
especially  noteworthy:  the  Tuab  or  Tumnru,  celebrated  as 
princes  of  Delhi;  and  the  Uathok,  who  appear  to  me  to  be 
clearly  Yadava,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  did  not  need  the 
support  of  an  artificial  origin. 

Aatothe  Rathok  (orRathaur),the  name  {though  naturally 
later  descendants  invented  fanciful  meanings,  as  rn/il,  'the 
apine  of  Indra,'  etc.)  is  clearly  from  the  old  form  Rutta,  or 
Hathi,  which  was  Sanskritized  (in  (he  inscriptions)  into 
lUstrika,  or  Ra^trakuta,  and  that  again  made  into  the 
colloquial  form  Rathor.  There  is  an  early,  but  short,  list  of 
kings  (not  dated,  but  probably  of  the  late  lifth  or  else  the 
eeventh  century)  showing  the  (already  well-known)  family 
at  Manapuru,  a  locality  not  ascertained  but  apparently  in 
the  Dakhau.'  It  is  true,  negatively,  that  this  makes  no 
mention  of  a  YSdava  descent ;  and  the  seal  was  a  Hon,  not  the 
Garuda  of  later  families;  but  this  latter  is  of  little  import, 
since  branches  change  their  emblem  with  their  faith  (as 
the  Calukyu  took  the  'Boar'  symbol  to  murk  their 
adoption  of  Viiifinavite  religion),  or  for  some  other  cause. 
Iteally  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Abbimanyu'  and 

■  Bom.  Ou.,  td!_  i.  pt.  1,  p.  120;  pi.  3,  p.  S86. 

<  ObM^rre  that  Ibe  uoconnnon  name  of  '  AtihimaiiyQ '  if  iUell  that  ai  one  o( 
Un  TidtTi  utceatora,  and  (mach  Ister)  Ihsl  of  &  aon  of  Aijuaa. 
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otter  kiDgt  of  the  iunription  aro  of  the  same  stock  as  tlt« 
lat»  Biitr*koti.  Thoy  an  admitted  to  have  been  a  very 
mAy  indigMMUi  okn  in  tlu  Dakhao,  who  came  into 
aniflitt  with  the  ^Jalnkya  and  others :  they  acquired  greater 
parwar,  and  natnnUy  braaobed  out  widely.  I  eee  no  reaBon 
to  aoppoae  tiiat  there  vai  another.  Northern,  family  of 
S'atnilar  name.  From  tlie  indeeprend  victories  of  soma 
ti'  tike  kingly  aa  reoorded  in  the  inacHptions,  there  is  no 
naetm  whj  a  Isanoh  ehoold  not  have  gone  to  the  north 
jHet  the  Dakhao.  Of  ooone,  the  idea  that  they  held 
"Kaamtq  m  tk4  fifik  eaUurjf  i»  not  sustainable ;  but  they 
and  the  branoh  called  Gaha^vala  (Gah&rwar) '  certainly 
Ud  Eaaaaj  Iqr  eersnl  niooassitinB — not  more  than  five, 
I  think  —  in  the  elerenth  o^ntury.  After  that,  being 
defeeted,  they  went  to  Jodhpnr;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  had  familiea  in  the  neighbourhood  long  before.'  The 
later  iotonptiont  oertainly  contain  Tadava  genealogies. 
<tee  eaila  the  fiunily  Tofiga ;  another  takes  it  from 
BaljikL*  The  insoription  alluded  to  by  Cunningham* 
also  seems  to  regard  the  Qujarat  Harbors,  when  they 
.overthrew  the  Yala  princes,  as   restoring  the   fortunes   of 

>  I  hiTs  remarked  oo  theae  nimea  in  tba  list  ot  '  Bijpat '  tnb«s  ftt  tbs  md. 

'  Wben  scattered  psrtiei  in  the  course  of  tima  wsncierad  a*  far  u  Hindiutui, 
«lld  eTBD  to  the  distant  Fsojab,  rery  aaturally  different  clan-namn  would 
ariw ;  and  thoas  who  still  TsmemberBd  '  Riitlior '  vould  foriret  the  biitorj,  and 
ioTaat  Tagae  fablea  about  Ku^  and  Kama,  and  '  Hiranya  Eaiipn,'  which  tiat* 
no  mesniog  whatsTer. 

■  For  tbs  Satjaki  descant  see  Ep.  lad.,  jii,  26B  fl.,  and  the  Tu&ga,  laa 
Ep.  Ind.,  iT,  286  (Karhud  plate),  (tther  rejtereneea  for  the  Tadarft  deicsnt  lie 
giTsn  in  »  note  to  Bom.  Oai.,  roL  i,  pt.  2.  p.  194. 

*  See  Adc.  Geog.,  p.  317  (where  there  j«  much  that  has  since  been  convetad, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  present  paint].  FnJ)  details  ate  giren  in  Bom.  Ou., 
vol.  i,  pt.  I,  p.  lie  B.  In  Tol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  336,  a  Mimewhat  diTergent  aoooimt 
ia  giren.  Dr.  BhagTaalal  coorideTed  the  undated  inscription  to  ba  ot  about 
45"  A.D.  Dr.  Fleet  thinks  it  about  the  serenth  century.  Bhagranlil  takas  the 
'Hanapnr* '  city  to  be  the  capital  of  the  ancestor  (ot  Abbimanyu)  ^Hananka* 
pnra,  perhaps  the  Miilkhad  (below  Shotapur)  ot  the  later  H.  kingi.  Dr.  Flaat 
snneati  soTne  place  in  Central  India  (Xanpnr.  in  Malva],  This  latter  is  very 
nnltkely.  Whether  the  '  Ra^a '  were  a  Drayidian  clan,  or  conDactad  with  the 
early  Anfta  (Bahika)  ot  Enic  times,  or  an  a»rly  Yadara  Aryan  [and  no  nal 
reason  is  given  afainst  the  latter  sug^tinn],  Malwa  is  a  most  unlikely  place ; 
Iheir  whole  early  history  is  closely  associated  with  the  Dakhan.  It  is  true  that 
the  YidaTa  descent  is  noted  (liut  independently,  and  not  with  the  Ta^enaaa  that 
purely  legendary  accounts  exhibit)  in  inicnptiona  of  a  date  when  Brahnanio  oaato 
waa pravalsnt,  and  tribes  begaa  to  daaira  an  'orthodox'  origin;  but  this  ja  not 
40MliHiTa  agaiut  all  the  naniral  probabilitie*  ot  the  eata. 
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the  country,  which  had  lost  its  appellation  of  Su-rajya, 
the  beautiful  kingdom  (Saurastra).  This  looks  as  if  the 
kings  were  restorers  of  what  was  really  an  older  and 
long  -  established  race  of  '  Yadava/  whose  connection 
with  Saurastra  was  ancient  and  traditional;  before  the 
(unquestionably  'foreign')  'Xshatrapas/  the  Yallablu 
princes,  and  the  Traikutakas,  interfered.^ 

The  TuAR,  or  Tomara,  are  always  connected  with  Delhi 
(Indraprastha).  Grookes  says  they  are  Yadubansi,  but  gives 
no  authority  or  reason.'  They  appear  at  Delhi  with  the  (very 
legendary)  rebuilding  of  the  forsaken  city  of  Mahabharata 
times  —  Indraprastha  (supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
eighth  century).  After  that,  a  long  line  of  princes  seems 
to  have  emerged,  bearing  the  clan-name  of  Tuar,  and 
with  the  syllable  'pala'  at  the  end  of  their  names 
(Anang-  or  Ananda-pala,  etc.).  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
they  represent  any  direct  continuation  of  the  old  Kshatriya 
kings,  since  the  traditions  describe  an  utter  dispersion  and 
a  laying  waste  of  the  country.  But  Lassen  notices  that 
a  tribe  of  Tomara  (not  Tomara)  appear  with  the  Xirata 
and  other  remote  people  in  the  V.P.  (from  the  Bhisma- 
parva  of  the  M.),^  and  suggests  that  they  were  in  the 
Sirmor  hills,  north-west  of  the  Jamna.  He  thinks  also 
that  there  was  some  connection  with  the  Ka^mir  kingdom 
(in  the  Rajatarangini).*     Chand,  the  bard,  places  a  'Tuar* 

*  The  Bom.  6az.,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  150  ff.,  has  given  details  about  the  Chayada 
princes  (or,  as  a  Xausari  inscription  calls  them,  ChaTotaka),  whom  the  bards 
represent  as  successors  of  the  Vala;  but  has  not  co-ordinated  them  with  the 
Ristrakiita  successors.  The  former  must  have  either  ruled  independently  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  been  in  dependence  on  the  latter.  The 
Ratnamala  fabout  a.d.  1230),  speaking  of  the  struggle  between  King  fihuva^a  or 
Bhuwar  (Calukhya)  and  the  PauQasar  prince  (early  in  the  eighth  century?),  puts 
the  kiuj?  at '  Kalyani,'  because  that  was  the  only  place  he  knew  of,  though  it  waa 
not  really  a  Calukva  capital  before  the  eleventh  century.  Perhaps,  as  conscious 
of  this,  he  purposely  confuses  the  matter  by  referring  also  to  '  Kanyakubja/  which, 

feographically,  is  nonsense,  but  suggests  another  general  UeaU  for  ancient 
ings.  I  think  his  '  Bhuvada  *  is  a  colloquial  contraction  for  Buddhavarmma 
(▲.D.  1V6\.  I  believe  the  Caura  (or  Chavda)  are  the  really  original  tribe  of 
S'aora  wno  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  are  contemporaries  of  the 
earliest  Yadava  inhabitants,  and  that  the  name  S'ura  of  the  Yaidava  genealogy 
has  a  possible  reference  to  ^em. 
»  Vol.  iv,  p.  412. 
'  Wilson,  p.  196. 

*  Lassen,  iii,  897. 
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ni'liioii  nl  tlio  fort  of  I'awiigaijh,  in  West  Gujarat,  bearmj'n 
tUu  iimito  of  Hum  Oaur;   as  if  the  Tuar  were  a  scattered    [ 
iiti'u,    ('•rtinji*    Ui«    Kime   os    the    Hindu    (Gaur)    Rajas   of 
UpU||«1.  timl  »(  uiioerHiin  origin.     It  is,  of  course,  poseibi* 
t)t«t  u'ltktf  is>lkt*  i>lf  ibv  old  Aryan  stock  ma}*  hare  escaped  to 
tKv  Hin«l«y«,  ««d  thtfuce,  after  many  centuries,  reappeared 
\a   Itkv   IWlhi   country.     But,  when   it  happened  that  ony 
tllW  tfbluitwl  *  Idter  (iaminion  there,    it  would  be  almost 
iuHvitiiblv   lltM   (io  ^^  inscription,  as  Tod  mcDtions) '    the  < 
iU'<itV««     »))Miild     cull     themselves,     or     be    represented    as, 
'  IMVS*'*^* '     Altogether  the  real  origin  of  the  elan  is  qutt«  I 
UMU«iw«t'Jo;    it    stood    in    memory   solely   because   of 
VMi»wt)"<i  with  the  rule  at  Delhi. 

Ouv  4>thxi'  tribe  locally  famous  in  Oudb,  and  at  one  time  I 
vl  til"  Kivali^at  political  importance,  is  the  Bais.  It 
Vvyk\'Wwl  a»  'Hitjput,'  especially  the  '  Tilok-?audi '  clans, 
«)tki'U||h  tli«  Irihai  name  indicates  YatSya,  not  Eshatrira 
hMiiIu-  ^^  the  course  of  time,  what  with  the  desolating  ' 
W«r4  ui  the  Aryan  kings  and  the  long  course  of  foreign 
ummiiiii,  it  IN  '>hvi(iua  that  any  tribes  thiit  survived  and 
^t^ltipli«d  and  remained  entitled  to  call  themselves  'Aryan,' 
would  rather  belong  to  the  Brahman  or  YaiSya  (Aryan 
uonimon  people],  the  non-combatant,  or  less  continuously 
t)K[ioied,  classes  of  the  race.  And  in  course  of  time  it  might 
WfU  happen  that  particular  families  would  rise  to  eminence, 
anil  yet  being  conscious  of  Vaisya  caste,  were  too  proud 
to  claim  a  'Kshatriya'  rank  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
Tlie  Vishnu  Puraoa*  tells  us  the  'Gupta'  is  a  proper  name 
fur  Yai^yas,  which  suggests  that  the  (later)  Gupta  emperors 
were  also  Vaidya.  And  we  have  Hwen  Thsang's  authority, 
and  that  of  the  Haraha^aritra,  for  calling  the  celebrated 
Harshadeva  (seventh  century)  a  Vaisya.  We  find  also  some 
indications  that  in  the  process  of  time,  when  very  mixed 
races  must  have  been  numerous  in  the  North  and  West  of 
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India,  the  term  '  Yai^ya'  came  Into  use,  as  indicating  quite 
a  separate  race.  In  the  Brihat  Samhita  we  find,  in  the  west, 
'Yaidya'  named  as  a  people  along  with  the  'Aparantaka' 
or  inhabitants  of  the  Konkan.^  There  were  'Vaifiya' 
as  a  house  or  clan  at  Sthanl^wara  (Thane§ar) ;  and  to  this, 
as  I  have  said,  Harshadeva  belonged.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  object  to  this  indicating  *  Vaifiya*  in  the  sense 
of  the  Aryan  third  caste,  on  the  ground  of  the  king's 
marriage  into  the  '  Eajput '  families  of  Yallabhi  and  Kanauj. 
Both  the  latter  were  more  or  less  foreigners,  and  were 
certainly  not  superior  to  pure  '  Vaidya.'  ^  The  Gupta  kings 
married  in  the  same  way ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Tilok-gandi  'Bais'  of  Oudh  marry  into  good  Eajput 
families,  and  are  regarded  quite  as  of  'Eajput'  rank. 
I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  Tilok-Ghand  himself,  who 
was  an  unassuming  person,  and  never  himself  (as  Mr.  Benett 
expressly  tells  us)  took  the  title  of  Eaja,'  was  aware  that 
he  had  no  pretensions  to  actual  Xshatriya  descent,  and  was 
content  to  be  a  Yai^ya  or  'Bais.'  The  Tilok-candi  house, 
however,  maintained  stoutly  its  supremacy  as  well  as  its 
descent  from  Salivahana,  from  '  Paithan '  in  the  '  Dakhan.' 
Tradition  has  magnified  this  hero  out  of  all  proportion ;  in 
any  case  he  was  not  by  descent  a  pure  Aryan,  though 
traditionally  connected  with  the  Yadava.  The  Bais  do 
not  profess  to  have  come  to  Oudh  before  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Besides  these  three  clans  not  included  as  Agnikula,  there 
are,  of  course,  the  Jadoh  or  Yadubansi  tribes,  so  called,  and 
other  clans  with  specific  names  who  claim  descent  from  Yadu. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  that  are  called  *  Sombansi '  vaguely 
claiming  descent  as  '  Lunar.'     In  this  case  it  is  sometimes 


1  It  is  curious  that  the  Waniyo  (Baniya  or  Yai^ya)  in  Gujarat  and  the 
corresponding  caste  in  the  Dakhan  are  always  regarded  as  rerj  superior. 

'  See  the  note  to  p.  68,  £p.  Ind.,  vol.  i.  The  objection,  I  submit,  is  quite 
untenable,  and  the  evidence  clear. 

*  There  is  a  good  account  in  his  *'  Chief  Families  of  the  Roy  Bareilly  District" 
(Lucknow,  1870).  A  curious  mark  of  Dakhan  origin  is  noted  by  Crookes 
(vol.  i,  120),  that  the  Bais  women  retain  a  garment  in  one  piece,  which  is 
evidently  the  graceful  'sari,'  the  characteristic  female  drcM  of  the  West  and 
South. 
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doubtful  whether  the  Tadu  descent  is  meant  or  the  Puru. 
Lastly,  there  are  clans,  some  of  considerable  importance  {like 
the  Nikumbh),  who,  with  more  or  leas  reason,  claim  to  be 
Suryavansi  or  Solar.  I  have  already  offered  general  remarka 
on  this  claim,  when  speuking  of  the  Solar  races.  What 
further  detailed  notes  have  been  made  are  placed  under  tho 
head  of  the  tribal  name  in  the  concluding  'List.' 

It  haa  only  further  to  be  added  that  though  in  so  many  cases 
a  foreign  or  a  doubtful  origin  belongs  to  these  tribes,  aad 
though  the  claim  to  be  Aryan  Kshatriya  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
tenable,  that  does  not  really  detract  either  from  the  dignity 
and  historic  reputation  they  have  attained,  or  indeed  from 
a  still  highly  respectable  antiquity.  If  their  history  can 
only  give  them  an  origin  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  century, 
that  at  least  is  as  old  as  our  Anglo-Sason  Heptarchy;  and 
many  an  English  family  would  think  its  descent  of  the  first 
water  if  it  could  be,  with  tolerable  certainty,  carried  back 
even  half  that  distance,  "Whether  Solar  or  Lunar,  Aryan 
or  Scythian,  the  tribes  cannot  lose  (he  credit  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  of  devoted  and  patient  energy  in  defence  against 
the  Moslem — qualities  which  have  made  them  famous  alike 
in  the  ballads  of  their  hards  and  the  pages  of  more  matter- 
of-fact  history. 
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TENTATIVE  GROUPING  OF  RAJPUT  TRIBES. 


P.-Panjib;    N.-^N.-West  ProTinces ;     O.^Oudh;    Rj.eRajputana; 

W.-Gujar&t  and  Western  India.^ 


I.    Yadubansi. 

1.  Bais  P   (see  the  text ;   can  only  be  placed  here  if  the 

family  of  Salivahana  is  held  to  be  Tadava). 

2.  Banaphar  (N.,  0.).     Elliot,  i,  45  ;  Crookes,  i,  120. 

3.  Bhati  (Rj.  Bikaner  and  Bhatner),  called  Bhatti  (?.)» 

where  there  are  branches — Naipal,  Wattu,  Manj,  etc. 

4.  Gudasama  P  (W.).     See  Bom.  Gaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  138. 
Gaharwar :  see  Rathor. 

5.  Jadon,  or  Jadubansi.      Some  clans   are  called  by  the 

generic  name  only. 

6.  Jhanjua,  or  Janjhua  (P.) :  see  also  Rathor. 

7.  Jhareja  (W.). 

^  J  Rathor  (Rastrakuta). 
I  Gaharwar. 

Many  branches,  originating  in  the  Dakhan,  have 
extended  to  Gujarat  and  beyond,  and  so  towards 
Rj. ;  and  a  branch  furnished  some  five  princes  in 
succession,  to  Eanauj  ;  thence  driven  to  Marwar. 
A  vestige  is  found  in  Budaon  District  (N.).  Hardly 
known  in  the  P.,  except  individual  Rajas  in  the 
Hill  States  and  a  few  in  the  Eastern  districts.  The 
Jhanjua  claim  to  be  Rathor  is  noted  at  p.  535,  ante. 
In  Rj.  they  are  the  most  numerous  clan,  not 
only  in  Marwar,  but  in  Ajmer  (whence  they  expelled 
the  Oauhan — Rj.  Gaz.,  ii,  35),  and  in  Bikaner  and 
Jaisalmer. 

1  References  are  to  Beames*  Elliotts  Glossary,  to  Crookes*  **  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  the  North- West  Prorinces  and  Oadh,"  4  toIs.,  and  to  Ibbetson's 
<<  Outlines  of  Panjib  Ethnography,*'  1881  (I  toI.,  4to). 
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Tbe  Gaharwiir  clan  (Tod'a  Gherwal)  are  most 
probably  only  a  branch  or  flection  of  tbe  family,  the 
distinction  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
thom  became  (or  remained)  Buddhist  (Crookes,  iv, 
237).  The  Buddhist  desceiidanta  would  naturally 
try  and  oonoect  their  lineage  with  Buddba'a  country 
and  the  Solar  stock,  whence  the  occasional  state- 
ment that  the  '  Rathor '  are  '  Solar,'  from  Oudh  or 
Knaala.  Thoy  expelled  the  Tomara  from  Kanauj  (in 
1050  A.l>,).  "Pr.  Chand,  the  C.Ruhun  RSja  of  Delhi, 
carried  off  a  Hathor  princess,  leading  to  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  defeat  of  both  by  the 
Moslem.  The  R.  were  driven  to  Jodhpur,  where 
there  is  an  R.  inscription  as  early  aa  V.  1053  (circd 
997  A.U.),  (No.  53  in  Eielborn's  List,  Ep.  Ind.. 
vol.  v).  In  the  inscriptions  {75,  77,  80,  S'i,  Kielhorn) 
the  'Candradeva'  who  acquired  Kanauj  in  the 
elerenth  century,  ia  distinctly  called  a  Gaharwar 
(GiihadviHaJ,  while  Elliot  (i.  123}  culls  him  'the 
Rathor.'  But  again,  in  an  inscription  (dated  from 
Benares,  Vik.  1171)  of  the  grandson  of  Candradeva, 
tbe  family  is  not  called  '  Gahadvala ' ;  and  so  in  later 
ones  (e.g..  No.  148  in  Kielhorn'a  list,  Vik.  1224) ; 
tbe  families  were  perhaps  then  separated. 

II.    Reputed  Lunar, 
(Candrabansi  or  Sombansi.) ' 

Ba?bal  (N.,  0.).  A  clan  of  some  repute ;  once  had  a 
coinage  of  tbeir  own ;  known  from  the  tenth  century. 
Their  gotracharyd  slways  calls  them  '  Sombansi.' 

Somhatiai  (N.,  0,).  A  clan  of  considerable  antiquity, 
adopting  this  generic  name  only  ;  came  from  a 
settlement  at  Jhiisi,  near  Allahabad;  and  aeem  really 
to  have  some  claim  to  have  dwelt  immemorially 
about  tbe  region  tbey  still  inhabit  (to  the  number 
of  84,000). 

I  i.e.,  othartbtn  YidiTm. 
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III.    Reputed  Solar  (Surajbansi). 

1.  AhbanB  (0.).    Placing  themselves  under  this  head  owing 

to  a  curious  tradition  (not  likely  to  be  invented)  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Saura  (Ghavada) 
in  Saurastra,  who  were  Sun-worshippera. 

2.  Dikhit  (or  Dikshit)  (N.,  0.).     Once  a  powerful  race,  the 

country  of  their  adoption  being  called  Dikhityana. 
Their  tradition  is  that  they  descend  from  a  Raja  who 
was  fifty-first  in  line  of  descent  from  Ikshwaku,  and 
who  (as  usual)  went  to  'Gujarat.'  Long  afterwards 
the  family,  returning  to  pay  homage  to  the  King  of 
IJjjain,  their  original  name  *  Dargbansi  '^  was  changed 
to  *  Dikhit  * ;  they  ultimately  wandered  to  Oudh. 

(Gahlot  (Guhilot  or  Grahilot).    Name  in  Mewar  changed 
to  Sisodhya. 
Guhil,  or  Gohil  (W.).     Celebrated  in  Gujarat  stories. 

We  have  a  king  Guhila  (in  Rj.)  in  inscriptions  of 
Yik.  1008  and  1010 ;  and  there  is  an  early  Guha 
or  Guhasena  among  the  Yallabhi  kings  (sixth 
century).*  The  Gohils  of  Bhavnagar  are  said  to  be 
'admittedly'  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Yallabhi 
princes.  If  that  be  so  (which  seems  doubtful),  the 
Gohil  and  Gahlot  are  of  the  same  origin.  K.  Forbes 
(Rasmalu,  p.  237)  says  that  he  has  found  annals 
deriving  the  Gohil  from  Salivahana  (who  is  a  Yadava 
according  to  the  usual  account).  The  Gahlot  came 
to  a  settlement  in  Marwar,  expelling  certain  Bhil 
chiefs,  and  held  it  until  the  Ruthor  drove  them  out. 
In  Marwar  their  neighbours  were  the  *  Dabhi.'  *  The 
Gahlot  finally  settled  in  Mewar.  No  Gohils  are 
known  beyond  Gujarat  (Bhavnagar). 


»  There  is  a  kin?  *  Dirghababu '  in  the  V.P.  list,  but  not  fifty.firet.  Whether 
'  Dargbansi '  may  be  Dirghabansi,  and  refer  to  him,  I  cannot  say. 

'  &e  p.  630,  ante. 

*  See  Easmala,  237,  and  cf  Haj>.  Gaz.,  vol.  ii,  p.  265.  Of  the  Dibhi  I  can 
discoTer  no  trace  beyond  what  is  in  Tod,  i,  106  (reprint). 
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Ka^htralia.  Some  remarks  have  been  made  under  the  heitd 
of  'Solar.'     We  have  inscnptions  of  Eu^^hapaghata 
(or    Sacfhapari)    from    Gwalior    (Vik,    1034    and 
onwarde).     One  mentions  the  clan  as  the  ally  of  the 
Candella.     Another  in  Yik.  1150  mentions  that  the 
king  (of  the   1034   inscription)  conquered   Gopadri  i 
(Gwalior).     They  appear  also  iu  the  chronicles  a 
'Antarbed'  (in  the  Doab),  aud  allied  with  Pritbwi  i 
Cband  of  Delhi.     They  expelled  the  Bargujar  and  J 
Mina  from  Amber  and  Jaipur.   They  are  atill  prevalent  :1 
in  the  nortb-east  states  of  Rj.,  especially  in  Jaipur  and  I 
Alwar;  a  sept  called  Shekhuwat  is  in  I^orth  Jaipur. 
In  Sbahjahanpur   (N.)  ia  an  inferior  branch  called 
Easip.    The  Ghorewaha  of  Jalandhar  (P.)  claim  to  be 
another  branch  (Ibbetson,  g  457). 

Mandahar  (East  P.,  alao  in  part  of  Kohilkhand)  claim 
as  cognate,  tho  Kandahar,  Bargujar,  Snnkarwal,  and 
Panihar;  of  these  I  find  no  notice.  They  say  they 
are  descended  from  Lava,  aud  left  Oudh  in  the  (late) 
times  of  the  Candela  (Crookea,  iv,  473). 

Kikumbh.  This  clan  was  mentioned  at  p.  628,  ante, 
because  of  a  detailed  tradition  that  they  belong  to 
the  Solar  race  (through  Sagara,  who  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Talajangha) ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
name  Nikumbha  ia  found  among  the  En^bi  of 
Bombay,  as  if  there  had  at  one  time  been  some  Solar 
settlement  in  the  "Weat.*  They  now  appear  in  Alwar 
and  Eaat  Rj.,  and  were  in  Mewar  before  the  Oahlot. 

Baghuvanai  (0.,  East  P.)  claim  to  be  the  same  stock  aa 
No.  6,  and  connected  with  the  '  Baghuyaosi '  dynasty 
of  Harshadeya  (\.d.  606-650),  who,  howeyer,  appears 
to  bo  Vaifiya, 

Baikwar  (0.),  a  purely  local  clan,  who  say  they  came 
from  a  village  called  Baika,  in  Eu^mlr :  aa  aun- 
worehip  prevailed  there,  there  may  be  some  'Solar' 
connection,  not  necesaarily  Aryan. 
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9.  Singiet   (East  0.)   call    themselves    a    branch    of    the 

Nikumbby  but  curiously  have  a  tradition  that  their 
branch  came  from  a  dominion  in  West  Assam. 

10.  Siirajbansi  (N^.,  0.).     As  many  as  44,000  in  the  census 

gave  only  this  generic  designation. 

[I  must  add  also,  but  cannot  specifically  classify, 
a  limited  clan  of  *  Baria '  Rajputs  found  in  Jalandhar 
(P.),  who  have  a  curiously  definite  tradition  that  they 
are  derived  from  Karna,  whom  they  call  'king  of 
Anga/  born  (miraculously)  of  Kunti  or  Prthi,  by 
the  Sun-god  (owing  to  the  sage  DurvaiSa's  chanii). 
Hence  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  Pandav,  and  was 
killed  by  the  brothers.  They  call  themselves  •  Solar/ 
though  having  no  connection  with  the  regular 
Siirajbansi  clans.] 


IV.     AONIKULA. 

[See  remarks  in  text :  really  this  group  forms  part 
of  the  '  unknown '  since  no  origin  except  the  uncertain 
fire-legend,  and  some  local  traditions,  can  be  quoted.] 

A.  Parihara,  or  Pratihara  (Padhiiir  of  Kathiawar  P).    There 

was  a  dynasty  at  Gwalior  (a.d.  1129-1211)  and 
some  remains,  as  noted  in  the  text.  An  inscription 
(Eielhorn's  list,  No,  39)  mentions  a  family  called 
*  Gurjara-pratihara,'  from  Alwar. 

B.  Pramara  (locally  Puar,   or  Punwar,   Wefct  P. ;    along 

Sutlej  and  Indus ;  also  colony  in  S.-East  P. ;  rarely 
found  in  Rj.).  Crookes  writes  Panwar  (N.,  O.,  where 
there  are  over  96,000  of  them).  Bakral,  an  alleged 
branch  in  Rawalpindi  (?),  Gheba,  and  Jodra  (West  P.) 
are  clans;  and  so  are  the  Tiwana  (West  P.,  Salt 
Range).  Another  branch  is  the  Siyal  (West  P.) — 
unless  we  accept  Cunningham's  report  (from  tribal 
annals)  of  a  descent  from  'Raja  Hiidi,'  in  which  case 
they  are  Indo-Scythiau  (Arch.  Rep.,  ii,  22).  But  the 
Pramara  are  very  likely  of  Saka  aflBnity  themselves. 
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Ujjayini,  a  clan  (N.,  0.),  descended  from  the  Fjjain 
(PramSra)  aovereigna. 
f  Calukyii,  or  Qatukya. 
0.-<  ijagbela,  or  Vaghela,  W..  N.,  0. 
LSoIankhi,  a  brancli  in  Gujarat,  X.,  0. 

Without  doubt   originating    io    the    ultra-Tindhya 
region  ;  possibly  of  Andljra  connection. 
D.  Cauban  (Qabunaana  of  inscription). 

In  Rj.  Early  Ajmer  pogaessioiiB  ;  ousted  by  the 
Rathor.  The  ^epts  found  in  Rj,  are  Deora  (in  Sirohi) : 
tbe  KbT^i  or  descendants  of  Raja  Pr.  Chand  in 
Nirariina  (N.-West  Rj.).  AM  the  following  are  also 
real  or  alleged  clans  ; — 

Aiuethia  (North  0.).  Their  tradition  prefers 
that  one  of  the  Caiihan  origins  which  derives  them 
from  A'ataa  (Jamadngnya  Vutso),  and  they  call  them- 
selves  'Bbrigubanai '  accordingly.  But  another 
account  derives  them  from  the  Camar-gaur. 

Bandhalgoti  (but  another  account  connects  them 
with  the  Kafhwaha  of  Jaipur). 

Gondal  (P.,  Salt  Range). 

Hara  (of  the  chief  domains  Harauti,  Bundi,  and 
Kotah).' 

Khici  (Weat  P.,  N.,  0.). 

Some  authorities  would  make  Nikumbh  to  belong 
to  the  puuban. 


v.    Unknown. 

1.  Bargujar.  Various  accounts  are  given.  Some  (East  F.) 
and  some  (N.),  (Elliot,  i,  38),  claim  Solar  descent  from 
Lava.  Aroae  in  Eastern  Rajputfina.  Very  possibly 
connected  wilh  the  ruling  clans  of  Gurjara.  As  these 
were  originally  a un- worshippers,  it  is  possible  tltftt 
a  superior  grade  of  them,  becoming  Hindus,  adopted 
the  usual  expedient  of  inventing  a  descent  from  Lavs. 
'  May  not  thsM  be  the  Hira  H&gs  of  the  fifth  eentw;  f 


I 
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2.  Barhaulia  (N.,  0.) :  Elliot,  i,  57.     Came  from  Marwar ; 

said  to  be  Bhrigubansi,  but  the  account  will  not 
bear  inspection ;  their  chief  ancestor  was  in  service 
with  a  Ceni  Ruja  and  fighting  the  Bhar. 

3.  Bisen  (N.,  0.),  said  to  be  Bhrigubansi,  from  Para§urama 

(Crookes,  ii,  116).  Remnants  of  a  half- Aryan  stock 
not  expelled  from  their  country. 

4.  Bundela,    gave  name   to   Bundelkhand  (Elliot,   i,    45). 

Probably  a  spurious  offshoot  of  the  Qaharwar  or 
Rathor. 

5.  Gandela  (or  Candella).    A  powerful  tribe,  but  probably  of 

mixed  origin.  An  inscription  of  a.d.  953  (Ep.  Ind., 
i,  123)  calls  the  family  Candellu,  or  Candrateya,  with 
descent  from  a  sage  Candrateya,  himself  a  descendant 
of  Atri.  (It  is  curious  how  many  of  these  later 
traditions  suggest  the  idea  of  a  foreign  warrior  tribe 
becoming  Brahmanic.)  The  (Khajuraho)  inscription 
shows  the  family  as  of  sufficient  rank  (in  the  tenth 
century)  to  marry  into  a  Cauhan  clan.  Were  Jaina 
at  one  time.  Cunningham  thinks  they  began  at 
Mahoba  (fifty-four  miles  south  of  Hamlrpur,  N.W. 
Provinces)  in  the  ninth  century ;  afterwards  ruled  at 
Kalanjara.  Certainly  not  Sombansi,  as  sometimes 
suggested. 

6.  Dhanial  (P.,  Salt  Range). 

7.  Dhund  (P.,  N.W.  hills).      Some  very  old  tribes  along 

with  the  Sati  and  Ketwal  (Arch.  Rep.,  ii,  p.  13). 

8.  Qaur   (locally  Gaurwa).     A  name  given  to  denote  the 

tribe  of  the  older  Riijas  of  Gaur  or  Bengal.  Now 
divided  into  the  Bhat-gaur,  Camar-gaur,  and 
Bahman-gaur,  implying  mixed  races  descendant 
from  mothers  of  the  Bhat,  Camar,  and  Brahman 
castes  or  clans.  Some  of  the  Sutlej  hill  Rajas 
(P.)  of  Suket,  Mandi,  etc.,  are  '  Gaur.'  An  old 
chronicle  states  they  preceded  the  Cauhan  in  Ajmer. 
A  Gaur  chief  fought  Sindhia  at  Supara,  or  Sopara 
(Thana  district  of  Bombay),  as  late  as  1809.  (This 
place  was  said  to  have  been  for  centuries  the  capital 
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of  the  Upper  Konkati.)  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Bengal  Riijas,  of  uiicertnin  clan  and  called  GEaar 
from  the  locality,  were  widely  dispersed  before  the 
early  Moalem  conquests,  and  gave  rise  lo  a  Tery 
inisccl  Ian  ecus  series  of  clans. 
Gautam.  A  local  tribe  (N.,  0.),  origin  nncertain. 
Whether  it  is  connected  with  Gautama  Rishi  or 
with  the  Sakj'ii  famous  as  the  clan  of  Buddha,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  If  it  were  so,  on  becoming  Hindu 
it  would  not  cherish  any  such  remiaisceuce.  I  must 
refer  to  Ciookes,  ii,  -iO-l,  for  details:  the  siith 
descendant  of  the  Sage  Gautama  could  not  be  con- 
temporary with  any  Gaharwar  or  Bathor  prince  of 
Kanauj. 
,  Goleria  (East  P.  HilU)  :  Ibbetson,  §  457.  Powibly 
oonnected  with  Katoi;h,  Jaswiil,  etc.,  and  a  relic 
of  some  ancient  Aryan  stock  of  the  Trigartta 
country. 

Janwar  (0.),  the  offspring  of  an  ancestor  'Bariyat 
Sliilh,'  siiid  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  Gujarat 
(Champiiner).  May  possibly  be  Cauhan:  aince  these 
were  in  possession  of  the  hill-fort  of  Faviigarh  from 
1300-1484  A.D. 

Jhala  or  Makviina,  and  Jetva.  These  are  Kathiiiwar 
tribes,  and  I  must  refer,  for  their  certainly  Northern 
(probably  Huna)  origin,  to  the  detailed  account  in 
Bom.  Gaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  135  S.  A  branch  of  the 
Mihira  or  Mer  race  went  thence  to  Rj. 

Johiya  (S.-East  P.).  Possibly  a  relic  of  the  local 
Yaudheya  tribe.     (Rapson's  Coins,  p.  14.) 

Ealhans  (0.).  A  local  clan  descended  from  a  §ingle 
ancestor,  'Sahaj  Singh.' 

Kanhpuria  (0.).  In  the  sixteenth  century.  FoBsiblf 
some  connection  with  the  Bais  and  the  Gabarwar  (P). 

Eatheriya,  or  Eatehrlya.  A  powerful  tribe  in  Rohil- 
khand,  more  probably  deriving  their  name  from  the 
country  than  giving  it,  as  sometintes  said.  (12th 
century.) 
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17.  EauSik  (Benares  and  Gorakhpur  divisions).      Possibly 

some  local  remnant  of  the  old  Ku^ika  tribe  associated 
with  the  Bharata. 

18.  Manhas.     Jamwitl  is  the  name  of  a  superior  branch  in 

the  P.  western  hills.      Very  possibly  a  remnant  of 
some  old  Aryan  stock. 

19.  Pundir  (P.,  local).     Said  to  be  a  relic  of  Tod's  extinct 

Dahlma  royal  house.  Also  in  Upper  Doab  (N.), 
where  as  many  as  56,000  are  found. 

20.  6akarwar  (0.).     See  Crookes  (iv,  264). 

21.  Sengar  (0.,  in  sixteenth  century).     Claim  the   same 

descent  as  Gautam  (q.v.). 

22.  Tank  (N.,  0.).     Possibly  a  remnant  of  the  Tanga^a 

tribe. 

23.  TuAK,  or  Tunwar.    Tomara.    This  tribe  is  celebrated, 

as  a  number  of  princes  held  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  possibly  they  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  an  older  royal 
Aryan  stock,  like  the  vaguely  denominated  Gaur 
Rajputs.  I  have  made  some  further  remarks  in  the 
text  about  a  possible  origin  in  Sirmur  (north-west 
of  the  Jamna).  We  seem  to  have  Tuar  kings  of  both 
Kanauj  and  Delhi  up  to  1050  a.d.,  after  which  the 
Rathor  took  Kanauj  and  confined  the  Tuar  to  Delhi. 
The  succession  passed,  on  failure  of  heirs,  to  the 
Qauhan. 

The  Tomara  (and  a  section  Jutu)  are  still  found  in 
the  East  P.,  and  in  N.  and  0.  there  were  39,000 
Tuars  (1891).  The  Janghara  are  a  Tuar  sept  in 
Rohilkhand. 

24.  Yala  (or  Bala).     I  may  perhaps  include  this,  as  there 

is  a  chief  still  ruling  at  Dhank  (Gujarat).  Remarks 
have  been  made  under  the  head  of  '  Solar.' 

[I  have  not  included  a  few  purely  local  and  minor  clans, 
already  noted  in  the  Panjab  list  at  p.  535.] 
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Art.  XVI. — A    Theory  of  Universal   Grammar,  as   applied 
to  a  Group  of  Savage  Languages.    By  R.  C.  Temple. 

In  reviewing  lately  Mr.  Portii^an's  "  Notes  on  the  Languages 
of  the  South  Andaman  Group  of  Tribes/'  I  pointed  out  that 
he  had  used  a  pamphlet  of  my  own,  privately  printed  in 
1883,  entitled  "  A  Brief  Exposition  of  a  Theory  of  Universal 
Grammar,"  which  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  very 
difficulties  he  had  to  face  in  giving  a  general  idea  of 
languages  constructed  on  lines  at  first  sight  very  different 
from  those  on  whose  structure  modem  European  Grammar 
is  based. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  arose 
out  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  using  the  usual 
inflexional  system  of  Grammar,  as  taught  in  Europe 
for  the  accurate  description  of  a  group  of  agglutinative 
languages,  and  that  it  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the 
criticisms  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  public  and  private, 
on  an  old  work  of  1877  and  certain  MSS.  by  myself  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Man  on  the  Andamanese  speech.  Mr.  Ellis 
explained  that  in  order  to  adequately  represent  for  scientific 
readers  such  a  form  of  speech  as  the  Andamanese,  ''  we 
require  new  terms  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  grammatical 
conceptions,  which  shall  not  bend  an  agglutinative  language 
to  our  inflexional  translation,"  and  he  asked  me  accordingly 
if  it  were  not  possible  "to  throw  over  the  inflexional 
treatment  of  an  uninflected  language."  This,  and  the 
further  consideration  that  since  every  human  being  speaks 
with  but  the  one  object  of  commimicating  his  own 
intelligence  to  other  human  beings,  the  several  possible 
ways  of  doing  this  must  be  based  on  some  general  laws 
applicable  to  them  all,  if  only  one  could  find  them  out^ 
7.B.A.8.  1899  37 
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This  leads  to  the  argument  that  the  components  of 
a  sentence  are  words,  placed  either  in  the  subjective  or 
predicative  part  of  it,  having  a  relation  to  each  other  in 
that  part  of  principal  and  subordinate.  Therefore,  because 
of  such  relation,  words  fulfil  functions.  The  functions  of 
the  principal  words  are  to  indicate  the  subject  or  predicate, 
and  of  the  subordinate  words  to  illustrate  the  predicate,  or 
to  explain  the  subject  or  to  illustrate  that  explanation. 
Again,  as  the  predicate  is  the  discussion  or  communication 
on  the  subject,  it  is  capable  of  extension  or  completion  by 
complementary  words,  which  form  that  part  of  a  sentence 
recognized  in  the  Grammars  as  *  the  object.* 

This  completes  the  first  stage  of  the  argument  leading 
to  a  direct  and  simple  definition  of  grammatical  terms ;  but 
speech  obviously  does  not  stop  here,  because  mankind  speaks 
with  a  purpose,  and  the  function  of  his  sentences  is  to 
indicate  that  purpose,  which  must  be  one  of  the  following 
in  any  specified  sentence : —  (1)  affirmation,  (2)  denial, 
(3)  interrogation,  (4)  exhortation,  (5)  information. 

Now,  purpose  can  be  indicated  in  a  sentence  by  the 
position  of  its  components,  by  variation  of  their  forms,  or 
by  the  addition  of  special  introductory  words.  Also, 
connected  purposes  can  be  indicated  by  connected  sentences, 
placed  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  principal  and 
subordinate,  which  relation  can  be  expressed  by  the  position 
of  the  sentences  themselves,  by  variation  of  the  forms  of 
their  components,  or  by  the  addition  of  special  words  of 
reference.  And  a  word  of  reference  can  act  in  two  ways, 
either  by  merely  joining  sentences,  or  by  substituting  itself 
in  the  subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the  principal 
sentence  to  which  it  refers.  Further,  the  inter-relation  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence  can  be  expressed  by  the  addition 
of  special  connecting  words,  or  by  variation  or  correlated 
variation  of  form. 

These  considerations  complete  what  may  be  called  the 
second  stage  of  the  argument  leading  to  clear  definitions 
of  grammatical  terms.  The  argument  thereafter  becomes 
more    complicated,    taking    us     into    the    explanation    of 
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«IUptic«I.  i.v.  iut.'oiiiplelelT  oxpi^ssed,  forms  of   speech,  aoA'l 
iuhi  thvso  ttxiMiuwiM  of  R^ateucea  known  as  phrases,  clause 
IUhI  pvriwl*.     But  to  kfxp  out'  tuiuds  fixpd  for  the  presenl 
wljr  ott  Ibfti  p«rt  of  it  which  leads  to  plain  grammatical 
iHdliilion^.  it  tuky  be  stated  now  that  functionally  a  wordi 

^t)  Aft  iiiftiyT' .  w  a  sentence  in  itself. 

\^  Am  imiicalur,  or  indicative  of  the  subject  or  comp/eiii^nti 

,^   Att  *^fAMt>M;  or  explanatory  of  its  subject  or  cohi-h 


^V   .Vf****'*''"'.  or  indicative  of  its  predicate. 
(^4J  Alt  iUlMinHer,  or  illustrative  of  its  predicate  or  com-l 
|^«M«K  W  <*f  the  explanation  of  its  subject  or  compIemcaCi 
t^tif  A  »tt>*»etoi;  or  explnnatorj-  of  the  inter-relation  of  i' 
f  ^iHiMfM«Ul»  (words}. 
L      ^tl  Aw  ittivducpr,  or  explanatory  of  its  purpose. 

(l^  A  ff^irtnl  cotv'uncior,   or   explanatory   of  the  i 
H^lii'ii  uf  ronnooted  sentences  by  joining  them. 

^vt)  A  irf'ereiit  subs/itiile,  or  explanatory  of  the  inter- 
i,t>^^ivtt  of  connected  sentences  by  substitution  of  itself  in 
ktiv  wuWnliniite  sentence  for  the  word  in  the  principal 
ittiuVvnw  to  which  it  refers. 

'Vtiuw,  then,  are  the  terms  I  concocted  and  the  arguments 
\iHt  ii(  which  they  grew.  Of  course,  grammarians  will 
t^tkk'W  Ihut  nil  this  ia  syntax,  and  I  will  now  explain  why 
\  tnuiNiiler  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  study  function 
^\\^^{^  tlirni  as  essential  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  words, 
mtd  htiw  to  my  mind  accidence  arises  properly  out  of  syntax 
uml  luit  the  other  way  round,  as  we  haye  all  been  taught. 

U  is  obvious  thnC  any  given  word  may  ful&l  one  or  more 
nr  M  Iho  functions  of  words,  and  that  therefore  words  may 
tui  nnltwtwl  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  functions,  any 
iliiUvidunt  wiml  being  transferable  from  one  class  to  another 
Hltil  Iwlonging  to  aa  many  classes  as  there  are  functions 
witloh  it  can  fulfil.  The  functions  a  word  fulfils  in  any 
iiiirtiiiiOnr  wutenoe  out  be  indicated  by  its  poaitioa  therain 
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without  or  with  yariation  of  form,  and,  because  of  this,  the 
form  which  a  word  can  be  made  to  assume  is  capable  of 
indicating  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  for  the  nonce.  It 
is  further  obvious  that  words  transferable  from  class  to  class 
belong  primarily  to  a  certain  class  and  secondarily  to  the 
others,  that  a  transfer  involves  the  fulfilment  of  a  new 
function,  and  that  a  word  in  its  transferred  condition 
becomes  a  new  word  connected  with  the  form  fulfilling  the 
primary  function,  the  relation  between  the  forms,  i.e.  the 
words,  so  connected  being  that  of  parent  and  offshoot. 
Form,  therefore,  can  indicate  the  class  to  which  a  parent 
word  and  its  ofishoots  respectively  belong. 

This  is  the  induction  that  leads  me  to  argue  that  form 
grows  out  of  function,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  familiar  way, 
accidence  grows  out  of  syntax,  because  when  connected 
words  differ  in  form  they  must  consist  of  a  principal  part 
or  stem,  and  an  additional  part  or  functional  affix.  The 
function  of  the  stem  is  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  function  of  the  affix  to  modify  that  meaning  with 
reference  to  the  function  of  the  word.  This  modification 
can  be  expressed  by  indicating  the  class  to  which  the  word 
belongs,  or  by  indicating  its  relation  or  correlation  to  the 
other  words  in  the  sentence. 

But  the  stem  itself  may  consist  of  an  original  meaning 
and  thus  be  a  simple  stem,  or  it  may  contain  a  modification 
of  an  original  meaning  and  so  be  a  compound  stem. 
A  compound  stem  must  consist  of  a  principal  part  or  root 
and  additional  parts  or  radical  affixes,  the  function  of  the 
root  being  to  indicate  the  original  meaning  of  the  stem, 
and  of  the  radical  affixes  to  indicate  the  modifications  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  root  has  been  changed  into  the 
meaning  of  the  stem. 

Further,  since  words  fulfil  functions  and  belong  to  classes, 
they  must  possess  inherent  qualities,  which  can  be  indicated 
by  qualitative  affixes. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  affixes  determine  the  forms  of  words, 
bringing  into  existence  what  is  usually  called  etymology 
or  derivation.    They  are  attachable,  separably  or  inseparably. 
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to  roots  and  Btema  sod  words  by  tbe  well- rccogai  zed  methods 
of  prefixing,  iiiBxiiig,  and  auiGxing,  either  in  their  full  or 
in  a  varied  form.     It  is  the  method  of  attaching  them  by  . 
variation   of   form   that  brings   about  inflexion   ia   all    i|M 
Yariety  of  kind.  I 

Such  is  the  line  which  I  have  long  thought  inductive  ' 
argument  should  take,  in  order  to  work  out  the  grammar 
of  any  given  language  or  group  of  languages  logically, 
elarting  from  the  base  argument  that  speech  is  a.  mode  ot  i 
communicaliou  between  man  and  man,  expressed  through  1 
the  ear  by  talking,  through  the  eye  by  signs,  or  through.! 
the  skin  by  touch,  and  taking  a  language  to  he  a  vartelyl 
or  special  mode  of  speech. 

The    grammar,    i.e.    the    exposition  of  the  laws,   of  any; 
single  language  seems  to  mo  to  stop  at  this  point,  and   i 
carry  the  argument  further,   as  one  of  course  must,   is   ' 
enter  the  region  of  Comparative  Grammar.      In  doing  sol 
I  one  must  start  at  the  same  point  as  before,  viz.  the  sentence. 
'  "but  progress  on  a  different  line,  because  hitherto  the  effort 
has  been  to  resolve  the  unit  of  language  into  its  components, 
and  now  it  has  to  be  cansidered  as  being  itself  a  component 
of  something  greater,  i.e.  of  a  language. 

To  continue  the  argument.  Since  a  sentence  is  composed 
of  words  placed  in  a  particular  order  without  or  with 
variation  of  form,  its  meaning  is  clearly  rendered  complete 
by  the  combination  of  the  meaning  of  its  components  with 
their  position  or  forms  or  both.  Also,  since  sentences  are 
the  units  of  languages,  words  are  the  components  of 
sentences,  and  languages  are  varieties  of  speech,  languages 
can  vary  in  the  forma  of  their  words,  or  in  the  position 
in  which  their  words  are  placed  in  the  sentence,  or  in  both. 
And  thus  are  created  classes  of  languages.  Again,  since 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  may  be  rendered  complete  either 
by  the  position  of  its  words  or  by  their  forms,  languages  are 
primarily  divisible  into  syntactical  languages,  or  those  that 
express  complete  meaning  by  the  position  of  their  words ; 
and  into  formative  languages,  or  those  that  express  complete 
meaning  by  the  forms  of  their  words.     Further,  since  words 
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are  varied  in  form  by  the  addition  of  affixes,  and  since 
affixes  may  be  attached  to  words  in  an  altered  or  unaltered 
form,  formative  languages  are  divisible  into  agglutinative 
languages,  or  those  that  add  affixes  without  alteration ;  and 
into  synthetic  languages,  or  those  that  add  affixes  with 
alteration.  And  lastly,  since  affixes  may  be  prefixes,  infixes^ 
or  suffixes,  agglutinative  and  synthetic  languages  are  each 
divisible  into  (1)  pre-mutative,  or  those  that  prefix  their 
affixes ;  (2)  intro-mutative,  or  those  that  infix  them ;  and 
(3)  post-mutative,  or  those  that  suffix  them. 

Thus  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  inductive  argument 
can  be  carried  onwards  to  a  clear  and  definite  apprehension 
of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  varieties  of  human  speech,  i.e.  by  languages.  But  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other  natural  growth,  no  language 
can  have  ever  been  left  to  develop  itself  alone,  and  thus 
do  we  get  the  phenomenon  of  connected  languages,  which 
may  be  defined  as  those  that  differ  from  each  other  by 
varying  the  respective  forms  and  positions,  but  not  the 
meanings,  of  their  words.  And  since  the  variation  of  form 
is  effected  by  the  addition  of  altered  or  unaltered  affixes, 
connected  languages  can  vary  the  forms  of  the  affixes 
without  materially  varying  those  of  the  roots  and  stems  of 
their  words.  In  this  way  they  become  divisible  into  groups, 
or  those  whose  stems  are  common,  and  into  families,  or 
those  whose  roots  are  common. 

It  is  also  against  natural  conditions  for  any  language 
to  develop  only  in  one  direction,  or  without  subjection  to 
outside  influences,  and  so  it  is  that  we  find  languages 
developing  on  more  than  one  line  and  belonging  strictly 
to  more  than  one  class,  but  in  every  such  case  the  language 
has  what  is  commonly  called  its  genius  or  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, i.e.,  it  belongs  primarily  to  one  class  and  secondarily 
to  the  others. 

I  have  always  thought,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  proved, 
that  every  language  must  conform  to  some  part  or  other 
of  the  theory  above  indicated  in  outline,  and  in  that  case 
the  theory  would  be  truly  what  I   have  ventured  to  call 
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it — "A  Theory  of  TJniveraal  Grammar."  That  aact  ft-l 
theory  exUts  in  nature  and  only  awaits  unearthing,  I  hava  4 
no  doubt  whatever.  Mankind,  when  untrammelled  by  I 
'teachiug,'  acta  on  an  iuattuctive  assumptioD  of  its  exiatcncoi ,1 
for  children  and  adults  alike  always  learn  a  language  ia^  I 
the  aame  way  if  left  to  themselves.  They  oopy  IhtM 
eouaciation  of  complete  sentences  from  experts  id  it  to« 
Itnrt  with,  learning  to  divide  up  and  vary  the  seutencet  I 
•0  BCquireil  afterwards,  and  this  is  not  only  the  aorestl 
but  also  the  quiokeat  way  of  mastering  a  foreign  tongue  I 
correctly,  Ita  rulea  of  grammar,  as  stated  in  books  aboai  I 
it,  are  mastered  later  on,  and  iu  every  case  where  th^  I 
only  are  studied  there  cornea  about  that  book  knowledgQ'l 
of  tli8  language,  which  is  everywhere  by  instinct  acknow  I 
Jedged  t«  bo  a  matter  apart  from  and  inferior  to  the  I 
practical  or  true  knowledge.  I  use  the  term  'true'  here,  I 
because,  unless  this  is  possessed,  whatever  knowledge  may  I 
be  acquired  fails  to  fulfil  its  object  of  finding  a  new  mode' I 
of  communicating  with  one's  fellow  man,  " 

Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  set 
Grammars  were  to  follow  closely  on  the  laws  iDstiDctdrely 
obeyed  by  the  untutored  man,  and  to  do  no  violence  to 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas,  the  divorce 
between  praclieal  and  linguistic  knowledge — between  know- 
ledge by  tho  ear  and  knowledge  by  the  eye — would  not 
be  so  complete  as  it  is  nowadays.  And  not  only  tbat,  if 
the  laws  could  be  stated  in  the  manner  above  suggested, 
tbey  could  be  more  readily  grasped  and  better  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  languages  would  consequently  be  more 
quickly,  more  thoroughly,  and  more  easily  learned,  both  by 
children  and  adults,  than  is  now  practicable.  Looked  at 
thus,  tho  matter  becomes  one  of  the  greateat  practical 
importance. 

This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  achieve  in  stating 
my  theory ;  but,  assuming  it  to  be  fundamentally  right 
and  correctly  worked  out,  it  will  be  observed  tbat  it 
ro verses  the  accepted  order  of  teaching,  alters  many 
itoooptod  dofinitious,   and,    while  admitting    much   that   u 
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usually  taught,  it  both  adds  and  omits  many  details.  Taken 
all  round,  it  is  a  wide  departure  from  orthodox  teaching. 
Hence  the  interest  that  Mr.  Portman's  efforts  possess  for 
myself. 

But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  ray  review  of  his 
book,  he  has  not  strictly  applied  the  theory,  and  has  mixed 
it  up  in  his  application  with  the  accepted  teaching.  I  will 
therefore  now  put  it  to  the  test  in  my  own  way,  using  for 
the  purpose  Mr.  Portman's  sixth  chapter  on  "  The  Andaman 
Fire  Legend,"  which  he  gives  in  all  the  five  languages  of 
the  South  Andaman  group. 

The  story  is  in  each  case  a  very  short  one,  and  is  given 
by  Mr.  Portman  as  follows  : — 

THE  ANDAMAN  FIllE  LEGEND. 

Aka-Beada  Language. 
Interlined  Text. 

TauH'oko-tima — ^len   Puluga — la   mami — ka  |  Luratut — la 
(a  Place)      —  in       God  asleep-was  |      (a  Bird) 

chapa  tap  — nga  omo  — re  |  chapa — la  Puluga — la 
fire       steal — ing  bring — did  |  fire  God 

pugat  — ^ka  I  Puluga — la  boi  — ka  |  Puluga — ^la  chapa 
burning — was  |     God  awake — was  |     God  fire 

eni       — ka     |    a      ik       chapa — lik  Luratut 
seizing — was  |  he  taking  fire    — by     (Bird) 

Tot — pugari — re  |  jek         Luratut — la  eni       — ka    |  a 
burn    — t    I  at-once  (Bird)  taking — was  j  he 

i — ^Tar-cheker  Tot — pugari — re  |  Wota-Emi — baraij  — len 
(a  Bird)  burn  — t    |  Wota-Emi — village — in 

Chaoga-tabanga  oko — dal — re  |  Tomolola  | 
The-ancestors         made- fires     |  Tomolola  | 

Mr,  Portman^e  Rendering, 

God  was  sleeping  at  Taul-l'oko-tima.  Luratut  came, 
stealing  fire.  The  fire  burnt  God.  God  woke  up.  God 
seized  the  fire  ;  He  took  the  fire  and  burnt  Luratut  with  it. 
Then  Luratut  took  (the  fire) ;  he  burnt  Tar-cheker  in 
Wota-Emi  village,  (where  then)  the  Ancestors  lit  fires. 
(The  Ancestors  referred  to  were  the)  Tomola. 


Akab-Bali  Lattotiaob. 

uHm-Daura — ^le  rita  Xeri-l'tnig-tanweT — to  PalnflB 
I     (a  Man)  Img-ago        (s  Plu»)  — by    Qod 

fVi   toBgo        cluM^  r — omo       —lute  ]  ong  ik 
liiB  ptatform  fim  bringing — vu  I  be   faUag 

skut-pauru  pugont — i  1' — a — re  |  Bolab  ka  Tarituir 
I  Bll-men  bum  — t  di-d  |  (a  Han)  and  (alba) 
ka     Bilichau  oDgot  oto — ^jamgaia  — t — im    \  OBgot 

Md  (a  Maa)  tb^  m-tba^ea-wea— t — (Hd  j  tibqr 

at— vaokat  mo     — nga  ]  ongot  oaro — Uobal-<ai«     ^-Ce 
Mb        beoom — ing  j  they  oany-takiiig — fa^ 

Eokwa-rar-tonga-baroij— a  oko— dal-     — aga  T— •— w 
(a  Place)        -village-in  fire-mak-ing        di — d 

Jfr.  Artmmift  Bmtitrm§. 

Dim>Daiin,  a  very  lonft  time  ago,  at  Eeri-roog^taawer, 
ma  bringing  fire  from  God's  platform.  He,  taking  the 
fire,  burnt  everybody  wi&  it  Bolnb  and  Ta^aar  «od 
Biliobin  fell  into  the  sea  and  became  fish.  They  took  tb» 
fire  to  Rokwa-1'ar-tooga  village  and  made  fires  there. 

PucHiKWAR  Language. 

Intirliiud   Text. 

Taul-1'oko-tim — an  Bilik  I'ong — pat      — ye  |  Luratut  ] 
(a  Place)     — in   God  sleep — did  I  (a  Bird)  | 

I'ong  at     ab — lechi — nga  |  Luratut  I'ong — di     — ye  | 
he       fire  bring — ing  ]  (a  Bird)  seiz — ed  [ 

kota  ong  Bilik  Tab — biki — ye  |  kota  Bilik 
then  he     God  burn — t  |  then  God 

I'ong — konyi  — ye  |  Bilik  |  I'ong  at     li    — ye  (  ong 

awaken — ed  |  God    |  he       fire  aeiz — ed  |  he 
e         Luratut  I'oto— loi-chu — nga  |  kota  kol       ong 
then  (a  Bird)  (with)fire-hitt — ing  |  then  again  ho 
e        Tarchal  I'ote —     toi-chu — ye  |  Chalter 
then  {a  Man)      (with)  fire-hit— did  |   (a  Bird) 
I'ong — di    — ye  |  ong  Lao-Cham  — len  da  — nga  | 
seiz — ed  |  he     ancestors     — to     giv — ing   ( 
Wauta-Emi — en  ota    Lao-cham  |  n'ong  o — kadak    — nga. 
Waata-Emi — in   then  anoestora    |  they  fire-mak— ing. 
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Mr,  Portman^B  Rendering. 

God  was  sleeping  in  Taul-roko-tima.  Luratut  went  to 
bring  fire.  Luratut  caught  hold  of  the  fire,  then  he  burnt 
God.  Then  God  woke  up.  God  seized  the  fire.  He  hit 
Luratut  with  the  fire.  Then  again  he  hit  Tarchal  with 
the  fire.  Chalter  caught  hold  of  it.  He  gave  it  to  the 
ancestors.     Then  the  ancestors  made  fire  at  Wauta-Emi. 


AuKAU-Juwoi   Lakguags. 
Interlined  Text. 


Kuro-t*on-mik — a     Mom  Mirit  — la  |  Bilik 
(a  Place)      — in  Mr.     Pigeon         |  God 

Taukau — ema  — t  |  peakar  at  — lo       top         — chike  | 
slep — t  I  wood     fire — with  stealing — was     | 
at      laiche    Lech       — lin  a     |  kotak  a 
fire   the-late  (a  Man) — to    he  |  then     he 
auko — kodak     — chine  at — lo      Karat- tatak-emi — in  | 
fire-make— did      fire-with        (a  Place)       — at  | 

J/r.  PortmarCe  Rendering, 

Mr.  Pigeon  stole  a  firebrand  at  Kuro-t'on-mika,  while 
God  was  sleeping.  He  gave  the  brand  to  the  late  Lech, 
who  then  made  fires  at  Karat-tatak-erai. 


KoL   Language. 
Interlined  Text, 

Taul-roko-tim — en  Bilik — la  pat     — ke     |  Luratut — la 
(a  Place)     — in   God  asleep — was  |      (a  Bird) 

Oko-Emi — t      at   kek — an  |   Kaulotat — ke    |  lin 
(a  Place) — in  fire  too — k     |     (a  Man)  — was  |  by 

r — a — chol — an  Min-tong-ta — kete  |  Min-tong-ta— kete-lak 
(he)  — wen — t        (a  Place)    — to      |      (a  Place)    — to    -by 

1' — ir — bil  — an  |  Kaulotat  Tir — pin 

(it)  — out-wen — t     |    (a  Man)  charcoal 

Tir — dauk  — an    |  k'irim — kaudak     — an    |  n'a 
break — did  |  fire-make — did  |  they 

n'otam — tepur — an  |  at  — ke  n'ote  — tepur — an  | 

alive  — became  |  fire — by  (they) — alive  — ^became  | 
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Min-toDg-taak»paaroioh«->iii  Jangil      |  n'a 
(a  PlfU)e)     -Tillage    — ^in  ancestora  |  they 

roko — ^kaudak   — an  | 
fire-make — did  | 

Gh)d  was  deeping  at  Taul-Foko-tinia.  Luratnt  took  awmjr 
fire  to  Oko-Emi.  Eaulotat  went  to  Min-tong-ta,  (taking  fire 
with  him  from  Oko-Emi).  At  Min-tong-ta  the  fire  went 
oat.  Eaolotat  broke  up  the  charred  firewood  and  made 
fire  again,  (by  blowing  up  the  embers).  They  (the  people 
there)  became  alive.  Owing  to  the  fire  they  became  alive. 
The  ancestors  thus  got  fire  in  Miu-tong-tank  village. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  language  in  which  the 
above  story  is  couched,  it  is  at  first  all  plain  sailing,  and 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  any  of  these  sentenoes 
that  the  Andamanese  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a 
complete  meaning,  capable  at  once  of  being  divided  into 
subject  and  predicate.  This  can  be  seen  as  under,  making 
S.  mean  that  the  word  is  in  the  subjective,  and  P.  that 
it  is  in  the  predicative,  part  of  the  sentence. 

Aka-Beada. 

Taul-roko-tima-len  (P.)  Pulugala  (S.)  mamika  (P.). 
Luratutla  (S.)  chapa-tapnga  (S.)  omore  (P.).  Chapala  (S.) 
Pulugala  (P.)  pugatka  (P.).  Pulugala  (S.)  boika  (P.). 
Pulugala  (S.)  cliupa  (P.)  euika  (S.).  A  (S.)  ik  (S.)  chapa- 
lik  (P.)  Luratut  (P.)  Tot-pugarire  (P.).  Jek  (P.;  Luratutla 
(S.)  enika  (P.).  A  (S.)  Itarcheker  (P.)  I'ot-pugarire  (P.). 
Wota-Emi-baraij-len  (P.)  Chaoga-tabanga  (S.)  oka-dalre 
(P.).     Toraola  (S.)  (P.  wanting). 

Akar-Bale. 

Dim-Daurale  fS.)  rita  (P.)  Keri-rong-tauwer-te  (P.) 
Puluga  (P.)  ri  (P.)  toago  (P.)  choapa  (P.)  I'omokate  (P.). 
Ong  (S.)  ik  (S.)  akat-paura  (P.)  pugurut-rare  (P.).  Bolub 
(S.)  ka  (S.)  Tarkaur  (S.)  ka  (S.)  Bilichau  (S.)  (P.  wanting). 
Ongot  (S.)  otojurugmutia  (P.).  Ongot  (S.)  atyaukat  (P.) 
monga  (P.)  Ongot  (8.)  oarotichal-cna-te  (S.)  Kokwa-rar- 
tonga  (P.)  baroij-len  (P.)  oko-dalnga-Pare  (P.). 
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PUCHIKWAR. 

Taul-roko-tim-an  (P.)  Bilik  (S.)  I'ong-patye  (P.). 
Luratut  (S.)  (P.  wanting).  L'ong  (S.)  at  (P.)  ab-lechinga 
(P.).  Luratut  (S.)  Tong-diye  (P.).  Kota  (P.)  ong  (S.) 
Bilik  (P.)  I'ab-bikiye  (P.).  Kota  (P.)  BiUk  (S.)  Tong- 
konyiye  (P.).  Bilik  (S.)  (P.  wanting).  L'ong  (S.)  at  (P.) 
liye  (P.).  Ong  (S.)  e  (P.)  Luratut  (P.)  Toto-toi-chunga 
(P.).  Kota  (P.)  kol  (P.)  ong  (S.)  e  (P.)  Tarchal  (P.)  I'ote- 
toi-chuye  (P.).  Chalter  (S.)  I'ong-diye  (P.).  Ong  (S.) 
Laocham-Ien  (P.)  danga  (P.).  Wauta-Emi-en  (P.)  ota  (P.) 
Laocliam  (S.)  (P.  wanting).     N'ong-o-kadaknga  (P.). 

AuKAU-Juwoi. 

Kuro-t'on-mik-a  (P.)  Mom-Miritla  (S.)  (P.  wanting). 
Bilik  (S.)  I'aukau-emat  (P.).  (S.  wanting)  peakar  (P.) 
at-lo  (P.)  topchike  (P.).  At  (P.)  laiche  (P.)  Lech-lin  (P.) 
a  (S.)  (P.  wanting).  Kotak  (P.)  a  (S.)  auko-kodakchine 
(P.)  at-lo  (P.)  Karat-tatak-emi-in  (P.). 

The  whole  narration  in  this  language  is  extremely 
elliptical,  and  what  Mr.  Portman  defines  as  the  first 
*  phrase '  seems  to  me  to  be  three  elliptical  sentences. 

Kol. 

Taul-l'oko-tim-en  (P.)  Bilikla*(S.)  patke  (P.).  Luratutla 
(S.)  Oko-emit  (P.)  at  (P.)  kekan  (P.).  Kaulotat-ke  (S.  and 
P.).  Lin  (P.)  Ta-cholan  (S.  and  P.)  Min-tong-ta-kete 
(P.).  Min-tong-ta-ketelak  (P.)  Tir-bilan  (S.  and  P.). 
Kaulotat  (S.)  I'ir-pin  (P.)  I'ir-daukan  (P.).  (S.  wanting) 
k'irim-kaudakan  (P.).  N'a  (S.)  n'otam-tepuran  (P.).  Atke 
(P.)  n'ote-tepuran  (S.  and  P.).  Min-tong-tauk-pauroich-in 
(P.)  jangil  (S.)  n'a  (S.)  I'oko-kaudakan  (P.). 

There  are  instances  in  these  languages  of  combining  the 
subject  and  predicate  in  one  expression,  which  are  an 
indication  of  grammatical  growth.  E.g.,  Kaulotat-ke  is 
really  an  indicator  (noun)  with  a  predicative^( verbal)  suffix, 
and  signifies  some  such  expression  as :  '  Now,  there  was  one 
Kaulotat.*  In  n'ote-tepuran  we  have  the  subject  and  predicate 
again  combined  into  one  expression — n'  (they)  -ote-tepuran 
(became  alive). 


S78  A.  onxBT  or  rsmmsAi  oramm-ib, 

The  next  point  for  oonudenition,  viz.,  tbat  the  componealj 
<i£  the  notenoet  ue  voids,  plnced  either  in  the  siibjectiTe 
or  predicative  piirla  of  it.  Laving  a  relation  to  each  other 

in  ihut  part,  iiueds  no  tpeoial  illu^trutioii,  and  one  maj  pass 
on  to  the  fiiiictiona  of  Ule  words,  using  the  abbrenations 
given  below  in  the  illtutrations  exhibited.  To  make  these 
clear  to  the  reader,  I  will  reoapitulale  the  exploaations  given 
in  the  Theory. 
^  Functionally  a  word  it  either — 

(1)  An  itiUffer,  or  a  wnteaco  in  itself.     Lit.     (Interjection, 

TocatiTe,  etc) 
{&)  An  imdieaior,  or  indioatiTe  of  the  mhjeot  or  a 

(object)  of  ft  Kntenoe.     In.     (Saan.) 
(8)  An  ABpfiiaator,  or  explanatory  of  iti  nbjeot  or  c 

meat.     S.     (Adjective.) 
(4)  A  prtdieatar,  or  indicative  of  its  predicate.    J*.     (Vnb.) 
(H)  An  Uluatrator,  or  illoatrative  i^  its  pi«dioate  or  «on-  . 

plement,  or  of   the  ^)laDatton  of  ita  asbjaot  or 

complement.     ///,     (Adverb.) 

(6)  A  connector,  or  explanatory  of   the  inter-relation  of  ita 

components  (words),  C.  (Conjunctions,  pre-  and 
post- position 8,  etc.) 

(7)  An  introducer,   or    explanatory   of    its   purpose.     Intd. 

(Conjunctions.) 

(8)  A    referent    conjtinctor,   or    explanatory   of    the    inter- 

relation of  connected  sentences  by  joining  them, 
R.C     (Relative  adverbs,  pronouns,  etc.) 

(9)  A  referent  substiltile,  or  explanatory  of  the  inter-relation 

of  connected  sentences  by  substitution  of  itself  in  the 
subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the  principal 
sentence  to  which  it  refers.     U.S.     (Pronouns.) 

By  'complement'  is  meant  the  'object,'  and  hence  the 
indicators,  explicators,  and  illustrators  belonging  to  the 
'objective'  or  complementary  part  of  the  sentence  are 
marked  as  'complementary  indicators,  etc./  thua:  C.Ind,, 

C.E.,  cm. 
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The  various  sentences  in  the  Legends  can  therefore  be 
anal3'zed  as  follows : — 

Aka-Bbada. 

TauU'okotimalen  (111.)  Pulugala  (In.)  mamika  (P.). 
Luratutla  (In.)  chapa-  (C.In.)  -tapnga  (P.E.  phrase)  omore 
(P.).  Chapala  (In.)  Pulugala  (C.In.)  pugatka  (P.).  Pulu- 
gala (In.)  boika  (P.).  Pulugala  (In.)  chapa  (C.In.)  enika 
(P.).  A  (R.S.)  ik  (E.)  chapalik  (III.)  Luratut  (C.In.) 
Totpugarire  (P.).  Jek  (R.C.)  Luratutla  (In.)  enika  (P.). 
A  (R.vS.)  Itarcheker  (C.In.)  Totpugarire  (P.).  Wota-Emi- 
baraijlen  (111.)  Choaga-tabanga  (In.)  okodalre  (P.).  Tomo- 
lola  (In.,  P.  wanting). 

Akar-Balb. 

Dim-Daurale  (In.)  rita  (111.)  Keril'ongtauwerte  (111.) 
Puluga-  (In.)  -ri-  (C.)  -toago-  (In.)  (E.  phrase)  choapa 
(C.In.)  Tomokate  (P.).  Ong  (R.S.)  ik  (E.)  akatpaura 
(C.In.)  pugurut-  (P.)  -r-  (C.)  -are  (P.  phrase).  Bolub  (In.) 
ka  (C.)  Tarkaur  (In.)  ka  (C.)  Bilichau  (In.,  P.  wanting). 
Ongot  (R.S)  otojurugmutia  (P.).  Ongot  (R.S.)  atyaukat 
(C.In.)  monga  (P.).  Ongot  (R.S.)  oarotichal-enate  (E.) 
Ilokv>^arartonga-baroija  (111.)  okodalnga-  (P.)  -1'-  (C.)  -are 
(P.  phrase). 

PUCHIKWAR. 

TaulFakatiraan  (111.)  Bilik  (In.)  Tongpatye  (P.).  Luratut 
(In.,  P.  wanting).  L'ong  (R.S.)  at  (C.In.)  ablechinga  (P.). 
Luratut  (In.)  Tongdiye  (P.).  Kota  (R.C.)  ong  (In.)  Bilik 
(C.In.)  rabbikive  (P.).  Kota  (R.C.)  Bilik  (In.)  I'ongkonviye 
(P.).  Bilik  (In.,  P.  wanting).  L'ong  (R.S.)  at  (C.In.)*liye 
(P.).  Ong  (R.S.)  e  (R.C.)  Luratut  (C.In.)  Tototoi-chunga 
(P.).  Kota  (R.C.)  kol  (111.)  ong  (R.S.)  e  (R.C.)  Tarchal 
(C.In.)  rotetoi-chuye  (P.).  Chalter  (In.)  I'ongdiye  (P.). 
Ong  (R.S.)  Laocharalen  (111.)  danga  (P.).  Wauta-Emi-en 
(III.)  ota  (R.C.)  Laocham  (In.,  P.  wanting).  N'ong  (R.S.) 
okadaknga  (P.). 

AuKAU-Juwoi. 

Kurot'onmika  (111.)  Mom  (E.)  Miritla  (In.,  P.  wanting). 
Bilik  (In.)  Taukauemat  (P.).  (In.  wanting)  peakar  (C.In.) 
atlo  (C.Ill.)  topchike  (P.).  At  (C.In.)  laiche-  (E.)  -Lech- 
(In.)  -lin  (111.  phrase)  a  (R.S.,  P.  wanting).  Kotak  (R.C.) 
a  (R.S.)  aukokodakchine  (P.)  atlo  (111.)  Karattatak- 
Emi-in  (111.). 
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EOL. 

TaoU'okotimea  (HI.)  Biliklft  (In.)  patke  (P.).  Lumtutk 
(In.)  Oko-Emit  (III.)  at  (C.tn.)  kekan  (P.).  Kaulotat- 
(Iii.)  -Itc-  (P.,  tlic  whole  expceaaiaa  being  an  Integer). 
Lia  (111.)  1'-  (R.S.)  -acholnn-  (P.  P.  phrase)  Mintongtdiete 
(lU.).  Mintongtaketelak  (III.J  1'-  (E.S.)  -irbilan  (P.  P. 
phrase).  Kaulolat  (In.)  I'irpui  (O.Ir .)  I'irdaukan  (P.). 
(In,  wanting)  k'irimkaudflJjHn  (P.).  N'a  (II.S.)  n'otamte- 
ponin  (P.).  Atkt.  (111.)  n*-  (R.9.J  -otetqmran  (P.  P.  phrase). 
Mintongtauk-pauroichin  (III.)  JuigU  (In.)  (P.  wanting). 
N'a  (R.S,)  I'oko-kaudakan  (P.). 

The  BboTe  method  of  ayntactioal  analyais  thowa  tiut  all 
flie  langnftges  urtiva  at  a  complete  meaning,  JM.  oonatniot 
Hmt  aentenoeB,  in  preoisely  the  same  mj.  In  othor  worel^ 
tbey  ans  all  tlie  ontoome  of  tlie  same  habit  of  tbooght. 
It  allows  farHier,  that  that  habit  of  ihoogbt  is  the  aimpleat 
poMible.  Oomplioatioas  or  extensions  of  ideas  baielj  ariao^ 
and  tbea  only  in  the  most  direct  form.  E.g.,  Pub^m-fi- 
toaffo-«ho(g>a  (God-hiB-platrorm-fire,  i.e.  the  fire  from  God'a 
platform)  and  Ongot  atyaukat  motiija,  ongot  oaroHchal-enafe 
Rohca-l'arlonga^baroija  okodalnga-l'are  (they  fish  becoming, 
they  carrying-faking-by  Rokwa-l'artonga- village- in  fire- 
lighting-did,  i.e.  they  became  fish  and  taking  (the  fire)  to 
the  Tillage  of  Rokwa-l'artonga  lit  a  fire).  The  only  signs 
of  old  habit  or  use  in  ihe  languages  are  the  frequent  ellipses, 
indicating  familiarity  with  them.  The  analysis  also  shows 
the  languages  to  be  purely  colloquial,  and  therefore  to  have 
never  been  subjected  to  the  modifications  necessary  when 
communication  by  signs,  i.e.  by  writing,  is  resorted  to.  In 
short,  the  analysis  seems  to  prove  that  the  languages  are 
the  outcome  of  minds  capable  of  but  a  very  limited  range 
of  thought.  Here,  then,  is  one  measure  of  the  "  Universal 
Theory  "  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

Leaving  the  syntax  here  and  passing  on  to  the  accidence 
according  to  the  Theory,  it  will  bo  best  to  state  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  of  exposition,  that  an  analysis  of  the  words 
oomposing  the  Andamanese  sentences  shows  that  all  the 
laDgusges  ere  agglutinative ;  i.e.,  the  words  are  formed  by 
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means  of  affixes  to  roots  and  stems  without  alteration  of  the 
radical  forms  of  the  affixes.  It  will  also  show  that,  like 
all  other  languages,  they  have  not  developed  solely  on  one 
principle,  and  that  rudiments  of  synthesis,  or  the  attachment 
of  affixes  to  roots  and  stems  with  alteration  of  form,  are  also 
present. 

Andamanese  words  are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  easily  dis- 
membered, and  further  examination  will  show  that  all  the 
forms  of  affixes,  i.e.  prefixes,  infixes,  and  suffixes,  are  present 
in  them  by  agglutination.  The  use  of  the  infixes  is  to 
modify  the  root  or  stem,  and  so  they  are  what  I  have  called 
radical  affixes.  The  use  of  the  prefixes  is  principally  as 
radical  affixes,  but  also  to  indicate  the  functions  of  the 
words  or  their  relation  to  other  words.  They  can,  therefore, 
also  be  functional  affixes.  The  use  of  the  suffixes  is  likewise 
twofold :  as  functional  affixes,  or  to  indicate  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  words,  i.e.  to  show  which  class  they  belong 
to.  They  are,  therefore,  either  functional  or  qualitative 
affixes. 

With  this  preliminary  information  let  us  set  to  work 
to  analyze  the  words  in  the  Legend,  omitting  proper  names 
for  the  present,  and  premising  that  in  the  following  analysis 
R.  =  Root,  S.  =  Stem,  P.F.  =  Functional  prefix,  P.R.  = 
Radical  prefix,  I.  =  Infix,  S.F.  =  Functional  suffix,  S.Q.= 
Qualitative  suffix. 

Aka-Beada. 

(1)  Mami  (R.) — ka  (S.Q.).      So  also  pugat — ka:  boi — ka: 
8leep(ing)  — was  emi — ^ka. 

(2)  Chapa  (R.). 
fire 

(3)  Tap  (R.)— nga  (S.Q.). 
steal        — ing 

(4)  Omo  (R.)— re  (S.Q.). 
bring       — did 

(5)  Chapa  (R.)— la  (S.Q.). 
fire  — (hon.  suf.) 

(6)  A  (R.). 
he 
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ffi  ckifiO.>-a^j.). 

tair.)  — ••  fPJLJ— |>«|[ui  (B.  or  S.)— 1»  (SlO). 
^^  favC^—  — fanm  — t 


«.»S.'— I 


^Fl 


a  Kte  >.«&'- 


omLwnL — 1 


,B.>- 


3,  5.-  rr,  — i~,s-^-fat.{s.a). 

:^  wi — )raf      — ^"^s- 

Si   vi*- «-!t.— ?««™.R-«'S.). 

•♦l     ?%(?«*>»   ^.' — •  ^^*i-)- 

>u«  — • 

rw.   li   ,eK.'  -»  lR.)-te  (S.a). 
'Si'  {»>■**- — ^       — ^ 

K<.  v>J'T.>t>-j«~P»«  (S.)-'  (S.Q.)-i.  (S.F.). 

'  »M>T»a  — t  — WM 
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(15)  Oaro  (S.)  +  tichal  (S.)  +  ena  (R.)— te  (S.Q.). 
carry        +  hand  +  take        — did  =  carried 

(16)  Baroij  (R.  or  S.)— a  (S.F.). 
village  — in 

(17)  Oko  (P.R.)— dal  (R.)    — nga  (S.a). 

fire(liglit) — ing. 

PUCHIKWAR. 

(1)  L'  (P.R)   -ong  (R.). 
(ref.  pref.) — he 

(2)  Pat  (R.)— ye  (S.Q.).    So  also  di— ye :  li— ye. 
slep        — t 

(3)  At  (R.). 
fire 

(4)  Ab  (P.R.)— lechi  (R.)— nga  (S.a). 

bring       — ing 

(5)  Kota  (R.  or  S.). 
then 

(6)  Ong  (R.). 
he 

(7)  E  (R.). 
then 

(8)  L'  (P.F.)-oto  (P.R.)— toichu  (S.)   —nga  (S.Q.). 

(he)  with-fire-hit — ting.       Cf.  Toto- 

toichu-ye,  (he)  with-fire-hit-did. 

(9)  Kol  (R.). 
again 

(10)  Da  (R.)— nga  (S.Q.). 
giv        — ing 

(11)  Ota  (R.). 
then 

(12)  N'  (P.F.)  —ong  (R.). 
(plu.  ref.  pref.) — he         =  they 

(13)  0  (P.R.)— kadak  (R.  or  S.)— nga  (S.Q.). 

fire-mak  — ing. 

AUKAU-JUWOL 

(1)  Mom  (R.). 
Mr. 

(2)  L'  (P.F.)— aukau  (P.R.)— ema  (R.)— t  (S.Q.). 
(he)  — slep        — t 
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I  (3)  Peakar  (S.). 
wood 

(4)  At  (R.)— lo  (S-F-)- 
fire        — itith 

(5)  Top  (E.)— chiko  (S.Q.). 
steal        — was 

(6)  LBiche  (S.). 
Deceased 
A  (K.). 

he 
;8)  Kolak  (S.). 

theu 
(9)  Aoko  (P.E.)— kodak  (S.)— chine  (S.Q.). 
fire-make  — did. 


EOL. 


i 

.^K  (1)  Pat  (R.)— kc  {S.Q.)- 

^^H  sleep       — was 

(3)  Kanlotat  (S.)—kB  {8.Q.). 

(male-name)  — was  To  ase  the  current  grammatioal 
terminology,  this  is  a  most  interesting  iastaaoe  of  a 
verbal  termination  to  a  noun. 

(3)  At  (K.). 
fire 

(4)  Kck  (E.)— an  (S.a). 
take         — did 

(6)  Lin  (B.). 
by 

(6)  L'  (P.F.)— a  (P.E.)— ohol  (E.)— an  {S.Q.). 
(he)  — wen         — t 

(7)  L'  (P.F.)— ir  (P.R.)-M1  (E.)— an  (8.0.). 
(it)  out-won — t 

(8)  L'  (P.F.)— ir  (P.E.)— pin  (E.). 

(he)  charooal-(getting) 

(9)  L'  (P.F.)-ip  (P.E.)-dauk  (E.)— an  (S.Q.). 
(he)  break       — did 

(10)  K'  (P.F.  or  P.E.)— ipim  (P.E.)— kaudak  (S.)-an  (S.a). 

fire-make    — did 
(U)  N'  (P.F.)  -a  (R.). 

(plu.  ref.  pr^.) — lie     s  they 
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(12)  N'  (P.F.)— otam  (P.R.)— tepur  (S.)— an  (S.Q.). 
(they)  — kindle       — d  Cf.  n'ote- 
tepur-an,  they-kindle-d. 

(13)  At  (R.)—ke  (S.F.). 
fire        — by 

(14)  Pauroich  (S.)— jn  (S.F.). 
village  — in 

(15)  L'  (P.F.)— oko  (P.R.)— taudak  (S.)— an  (S.Q.). 
(he)  — fire-make    —did. 

Now  the  above  mode  of  verbal  analysis  shows  how  few 
of  the  possible  'parts  of  speech'  these  Tribes  require  to 
use  in  order  to  express  the  ideas  contained  in  a  complete 
narration,  how  very  simple  is  the  mental  mechanism  em- 
ployed, how  extremely  limited  the  development  of  the  ideas 
when  started.  It  shows  that  we  are,  in  fact,  dealing  here 
with  savage  languages.  Here,  then,  is  another  measure 
of  the  "Universal  Theory"  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

I  now  propose  to  go  into  the  proper  names,  and  to  see 
what  their  analysis  tells  us. 

Aka-Beada  Proper  Names. 

(1)  Taul   (R.)— r   (P.F.  =  I.)— oko   (P.R.)— tima  (R.) 
Taul-tree  — (its)  — corner 

(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.)  len  (P.F.). 

in.  So   the   whole  expression 

signifies  '  in  the  village  at  the  comer  among  the  Taul 
trees.' 

(2)  Puluga  (S.)— la  (S.Q.). 

God  (hon.  suf.).     The  Deity,  i.e.  a  supernatural 

anthropomorphic  being.  The  word  niai/  mean  'the 
Rain-bringer.'  N.B.  *  Rain '  often  =  *  Storm '  in  the 
Andamanese  tropics. 

(3)  Luratut  (S.)— la  (S.Q.). 

Luratut.  This  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 

bird,  but  in  the  context  clearly  signifies  some  man 
named  after  the  bird.  Here,  however,  we  have  an 
indication  of  legendary  growth.  For  the  Andamanese 
nowadays  naturally  mix  up  those  of  their  ancestors 
who  had  'bird'  and  'animal'  names  with  the  birds 
and  animals  after  whom  they  were  named. 


1  aemr  person  is  supposes 
-vniue  TEsn  sgofiiei  '  the  dead  ' 


ji«  ?««viiB— -oiia.  smL,.     The  Tomolola   are 
rr^Lsuai  '^•*«ifc  f.^  die  ▼err  earliest  persons 
•2» 


5   P.R.  — tauwer  (I 


i,^^  ^7T  the  Tillage  on 


.UK  cstM.'  laoHK  abore. 


S»(4). 
PX^t:— »  (P.R.)— to   (R 
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(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.)— an  (S.Q.).^ 

— in.      See  identical  Aka-Beada  term. 

(2)  Bilik  (S.). 
God. 

(3)  Luratut  (S.). 

'  bird '  name.     See  Aka-Beada  term. 

(4)  Tarchal  (S.). 

*  fish '  name.     See  (3). 

(5)  Chalter  (S.). 

Kingfisher.     A  '  bird '  name.     See  (3). 

(6)  Lao  (R.)— cham  (R.)  (R.  +  R.  =  S.)— len  (S.F.). 

'  the  ancestors '  — to.  See 

chaoga-tabanga,  the  Aka-Beada  term. 

(7)  Wauta  (S.)— Emi  (S.)— en  (S.F.). 

Wauta        — Emi        — in.  See  the  Aka-Beada 

name  Wota-Emi. 


AuKAU-Juwoi   Proper  Names. 

(1)  Kuro(S.)  — t'   (P.F.  =  L)  — on   (P.R.)— mika  (R.) 
Kuro-tree —  (its)  — ^very-big 

(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.).     i.e.,  *  the  village  among  the  great 
Kuro- trees.' 

(2)  Mint  (S.)— la  (S.Q.). 

Pigeon     — (hon.  suf.).     A 'bird 'name. 

(3)  Bilik  (S.). 
God. 

(4)  Lech  (R.)  — lin  (S.F.). 
male-name — to. 

(5)  Karat  (S.)      — t'  (P.F.  =  I.)— atak  (P.R.)— emi  (R.) 
Karat-creeper — (its)  — hut 

(P.R.  -f  R.  =  S.)— in  (S.F.). 

— in  i.e.,     *in    the    village 

where  the  huts  are  among  the  Karat- creepers.' 

KoL   Proper  Names. 

(1)  Taul  (R.)— r  (P.F.  =  I)— oko  (P.R.)— tim  (R.)  (P.R. 
+  R.  =  8.) — en  (S.Q.).     For  this  name  see  Aka-Beada. 

(2)  Bilik  (S.)— la  (S.Q.). 
God         — (hon.  suf.). 

(3)  Luratut  (S.) — ^la  (S.Q.).    For  this  name  see  Aka-Beada. 


586 


(4)  I  (P.R.) 

(5)  Wota  (1: 
rise- up— 
which  t^ 
traditiu! 

(6)  Chaogfi 
spirit 
proper! 
assume. 
were    ^: 
(revere 

(7)  Tomol 
Tonio:! 
earHe>' 
bey  out." 


(I)  Dim  ' 


(2) 

Keri 
Kcr- 

(P.] 

sail' 

(3) 

Pul 
Go<. 

(4) 

Bo! 

•a. 

(5) 

Til- 
'fi.- 

(6) 

Bi: 

Fls 

(7) 

R. 

sto 

(r 

ro". 
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illustrator  (adv.),  and  then  only  once  in  any  instance  in 
the  same  language.  No  introductory  words  to  sentences 
are  used  at  all ;  only  one  conjunction  between  words  and 
only  two  between  sentences,  referring  in  each  case  to  what 
has  been  already  said.  There  are  no  forward  references, 
and  there  is  only  one  referent  substitute  (pronoun,  in  this 
case  of  the  3rd  person).  In  telling  the  Legend,  we 
therefore  see  that,  to  employ  the  old  familiar  phraseology, 
the  Aka-Beada  use  two  nouns,  eight  verbs,  one  ref.  conj., 
and  one  pronoun.  The  Akar-Bale  use  five  nouns,  nine 
verbs,  one  adv.,  one  conj.,  one  pron.  in  two  forms.  The 
Puchikwar  use  one  noun  (fire),  six  verbs,  one  adv.,  one  ref. 
conj.  in  two  forms,  one  pron.  The  Aukau-Juwoi  use  two 
nouns,  three  verbs,  one  adj.,  one  pron.  The  Eol  use  three 
nouns,  seven  verbs,  one  adv.,  one  pron.  Poverty  of  thought 
and  idea  could  hardly  go  lower  than  this.  We  are  really 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  speech  of  undeveloped  savages. 
The  evidence  is  as  follows : — 

Tables   of   Roots  and   Stems. 


Indicators  (Nouns). 


English. 

Aka-Beada 

,.  Akar-Bale. 

Puchikwar.  Aukau-JuYroi 

;.     Koi. 

village 
platform 

baraij 

baroij 
toago 

pauroich 

all-men 

fire 

fish 

wood 

charcoal 

paura 
chapa 

cboapa 
yaukat 

Predicator 

at             at 

peakar 

■fi  (Verbs). 

at 
pin 

seize 

eni 

ena 

di,  li 

take 

ik 

ik 

kek 

licrht-a-fire  dal 

dal 

kadak       kodak 

kaudak 

do 

a 

sleep 
steal 
bring 

mami 

tap 

omo 

omo 

pat           ema 
top 
lechi 

pat 

bi 
te 


lit 


f*ypim*ain«. 


I 
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The  proof  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Portman's 
Comparative  Vocabulary  and  his  most  patient  analysis  of 
the  words  therein. 


Tables  of  Affixes. 
Prefixes^  functional. 


EngliBh. 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. 

Puchikwar. 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

KoL 

his,  its 

r- 

r- 

r- 

1'.,  t'. 

r- 

(P)  his 

k'. 

k'- 

theirs 

n'- 

n'- 

Prefixes,  radical. 

(?) 

ot- 

oto- 

oto- 

otam-,ote- 

(?) 

atak- 

atak- 

(?) 

at- 

(?) 

oko- 

oko- 

oko- 

aukau-. 

■} 

oko- 

auko- 

(?) 

ab- 

(?) 

0- 

a- 

(?) 

ar- 

ir-,  irim- 

(?) 

• 

1- 

• 
i- 

(?) 

ong- 

on- 

Suffixes, 

,  functional. 

by 

-lik 

-te 

-ke 

-lak 

in 

-len 

-a 

-in,  -an, 

}" 

-en 

-en 

with 

.lo 

to 

-len 

-Un 

-kete 

at 

Suffixes, 

qualitative 

• 

-t 

was 

-ka 

-kate,  - 

ia 

-ohike 

-ke 

-ing 

-nga 

-nga 

-nga 

did 

-re 

-t,  -te 

-ye,  -an 

-t 

•an, -chine 

(honorifi 

c)    -la,  -ola 

,   -le 

-la 

-la 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  perceived  that  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  meanings  of  the  roots 
and  stems  of  Andamanese  words  is  effected  by  means  of 
radical  prefixes ;   a  consideration  that  brings  us  in  contact 


kCA.   3« 


vjL  ^^aauuuLT  lie  UU 

Ttu-v:       loi.    ^  IIS   'iflMrtii'aricni  is  ^efficient  fc 

3tr  pointi.  I  mail  not  now  disti 
vn  is  stated  br  him  thus  :~ 

Toota  appnr  tao  be  diiided   intc 
follows: — 

•£  :Mrtii  of  the  bodr,  with  q>ecial  lefe 
miLj.     Boots  refiemng  to  the  human 

r^B^^oc  ocfaw  nacnral  '*""— ^  and  inanimate  ob 
;;;aii«a  -vinek  are  capable  of  bein^  eoQTerted 
£xxmatiDn  or  Pre&alnn,  asu^  as  being  Indict 

Cacjinwtiiimti,  Exdamat 

mS  ^PSBMB,  the  Fl 

jfx&  SmuEsSe  Names, 


t,  the 
jAOiauafr  the  g 
Ij  \}r  second 
*JL  wine  of  thei 
1  we  find 
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As  might  be  expected  of  sa'^ges,  the  Andamanese  are 
intensely  anthropomorphic,  and  this  fact  comes  out  in  their 
languages,  the  radical  prefixes  in  form  and  origin  revolving 
for  all  Groups  chiefly  round  those  used  to  differentiate  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  or  human  attributes  and  necessities. 
There  are,  however,  radical  prefixes,  whose  function  is 
purely  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  root,  and  so  to  form,  in 
combination  with  the  root,  a  pure  stem.  Here  are  instances 
out  of  Mr.  Portman's  book  : — 

Top{'da)  is,  in  Aka-Beada,  *  soft  *  or  *  pliable ' ;  then, 
a  sponge  is  ot-yop^  soft ;  a  cane  is  auto-i/op,  pliable ;  a  pencil 
is  aka-yop  or  miko-yopy  pointed ;  the  human  body  is  ab-yop, 
soft ;  certain  parts  of  it  are  ong-yop,  soft ;  fallen  trees  are 
ar-yop,  rotten ;  an  adze  is  ig-yop,  blunt. 

Chaurog^-nga)  means  in  Aka-Beada  generally  *  tie(ing) 
up.'  Unmodified  by  a  radical  prefix  it  refers  to  the  tieing 
up  of  bundles  of  firewood  or  plantains,  whence  chaurog- 
nga{'da),  a  faggot.  But  when  so  modified  it  can  mean  as 
follows :  aut'Chaurog-ngay  tieing  up  the  carcases  of  dead 
pigs  so  that  they  may  be  carried  on  the  back ;  aka-chanrog^ 
nga,  tieing  up  jack-fruit  into  bundles;  archanrog-nga,  tieing 
up  birds ;  ong-c/iaurog-Nga,  tieing  together  the  feet  of  little 
pigs  while  alive  to  prevent  escape. 

The  anthropomorphism  of  the  Andamanese,  already  noticed, 
induces  them  to  refer  all  words,  capable  of  such  reference, 
directly  to  themselves,  by  means  of  referent  prefixes  to 
stems  composed  of  roots  plus  radical  prefixes ;  thus : — 

The  Head. 

English.        Aka-Beada.    Akar-Bale.  Pucbikwar.  Aukau-Juwoi.       Eol. 

head  -cheta       -chekta       -ta  -tau  -toi 

his-d°         ot-  aut-  ote-  auto-  aute- 

my-d**        d'ot-  d'aut-         t'ote-        t'auto-        t'aute- 

The   Hand. 

hand  -kauro       -kauro        -kaure      -korau        -kaure 

his*d°        on-  ong-  ong-         aun-  aun- 

thy-d**        ng'on-      ng'ong-      ng'ong-  ng'aun       ng'auu- 


In  th*  above  cam,  to  A*  root*  for  '  head '  and  '  hand ' 
u«  added  Cur  *  hi* '  the  root-fomu  of  the  prefixes,  to  which 
tof  'mj*  end  'Hkj'  havo  bees  superadded  abbreviated 
foRBS  of  tlu  root-femu  fi>r  'I'  and  'thou.'  And  so  it  is 
lor  all  Um  '  peraoni.* 

Alio  whm  the  r^renee  ie  poenble  to  "  persona  iu  the 

ploral,"  8010^  but  aot  by  any  meang  all,  tfaa  A.pjai»wat 

eatphanie  tite  fact  of  aooh  reference  l^  modifyisf  IW  flHH 

of  &e  radioal  prefix  to  indioate  it,  thai : —  „ 

Aln-BMtda.  Ikn^Adi. 

ot  otot  ant  aniot 

oog  otot  aang  aonglot  . , 

aka  akat  akar  akat 

ab  at  an  at      '         ' 

>g  >tag  ia  idit 

ar  arat  ar  anrt 

No  sooh  alterations  take  place  in  Faohikwar  aad  Aakur 
Jawoi,  exoept  to  difierentiate  'thy'  from  'yoar.'  TkoMi 
in  Pnohikwar,  aute,  nng.,  is  autel,  pla. ;  and  in  Ankaa- 
Javoi  autau,  sing.,  ia  aulet,  plu. ;  and  so  on. 

To   the   differentiating  plu.   radical   prefixes   are  added, 
where  necessary,  functional  prefixes,  thus  : — 
Engliib.      Alm-Beoda.  Akar-Bals.  PachilcwBr.        Ankan-Jnwoi. 

our  m'otot  m'autot  m'auta  m'autau 

your        ng'otot  ng'autot  ng'autel         ng'autel 

Another  noteworthy  fact,  again  due  to  anthropomorpbiam, 
is  that  usually  the  Andamanese  languages  conceive  every 
word,  when  possible,  as  referred  to  '  the  3rd  person,'  e.g., 
ol'Cheta-da  is  strictly  not  '  head,'  but  '  his  head.'  So 
otot-chela-da  is  Btricily  'their  heads.'  And  so,  in  order  to 
express  a  clear  reference  to  a  '3rd  person,'  where  the 
context  renders  such  necessary,  they  do  so  by  means  of 
a  referent  prefix  evolved  for  the  purpose,  thus  : — 
English.  Aki-BdodB.   AkoT'Ede.   Puchikwat.   AolcaD-Junoi.      Eol. 

Sing.  Flu.  Sing.  Flu.  Sing.  Flu.  Sing.  Flu.  Sing.  Flu. 
.'s,  its  1  r-  1*-  r-  1'-  1*-  len'-  1'-  len'-  1'-  len*- 
his  (their)  J 
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The  last  three  forms  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
curious  habit,  for  in  them  we  find  a  special  referent  prefix 
for  *  their/  and  so,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  'their' 
clearly  referent,  we  find  a  second  prefix  le  superadded. 
We  can  therefore  also  say  that  the  referent  prefix  /'-  seems 
to  indicate  one  of  the  signs  of  '  growth  '  in  the  languages, 
as  we  now  have  them. 

Lastly,  when  the  natural  conditions  require  that  an 
Andamanese  should  throw  into  a  single  expression  more 
than  one  idea,  he  does  so  by  direct  and  simple  combination, 
with  the  aid  of  his  referent  prefix  for  '  its,'  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  proper  names  and  some  of  the  compound  words 
in  the  texts  of  the  Legend.  Thus :  Taul-l'-okotima,  Taul- 
tree-its-corner,  i.e.  (the  village  at)  the  corner  (among)  the 
Taul-trees;  Keri-l'-ongtauwer,  Keri-tree-its-sand,  i.e.  (the 
village  on)  the  sand  (among)  the  Keri-trees. 

So  here,  again,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  languages,  even 
in  the  complicated  forms  and  usage  of  the  prefixes,  show 
themselves  to  be  purely  and  directly  the  expression  of 
'savage'  thought,  affording  yet  another  measure  of  the 
Theory  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Andamanese  go  far  beyond  this 
skeleton  in  the  details  of  their  speech,  but  everything  else 
to  be  found  in  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  development  of  these 
fundamental  laws,  arising  out  of  a  mere  following  up  to 
a  further  expansion  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  or  out  of 
the  necessities  of  speech  itself.  There  are  no  more  further 
'principles'  to  explain,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  see, 
and  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Portman's  careful 
and  laborious  pages  for  a  proof  of  the  present  assertions. 
I  would  also  take  leave  to  refer  him  to  those  pages  and  to 
the  foregoing  observations,  should  he  desire  to  judge  for 
himself  how  far  the  Theory  may  be  called  a  successful 
attempt  to  meet  the  conditions. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  Theory  in  skeleton  form, 
believing  that  its  bones  can  be  clothed  with  the  necessary 
flesh  for  every  possible  language  by  the  process  of  direct 
natural    development    of   detail,  —  that   a   clear  and    fair 
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A  of  oU  the  phenomena  of  Bpeccli  can  be  logically 
i  from  tlte  general  principle?  enuDctated  therein. 
t  asMas  to  me  to   be   neceasary   to   aay  very  little  at 
■it  Vr  «ay  of  preface.     The  Theory  ia  based  on  the  one 
loaam,  wUdi  must  of  necessity  be  constant  in  every 
■CT  al  yh,  vu-  ihe  expreidoD  of  a  complete  meaning, 
?  sentence.      Words  are  then  considered 
I  of  ihe  watence,  firstly  as  to  the  functions 
1  \j  ^sa,  and  next  as  to  the  means  whereby  they 
'  p  to  falsi  their  functions.     Lastly,  languages 
1  Moording   to  their   methods  of  composing 
This  course  of  reasoning  commends 
dtalf  M  ajT  mimi  m»  logically  correct,  and  if  it  be  so,  must, 
ctr  worked  out,  explain   every  phenomenon  of 


T^iwftmlngT  it  •  natter  of  convenience,  and  I  have  in  the 
«tianSKkHk«f  tb«  Tbcorr,  cliaoged  the  familiar  terminology 
«t  Mte  Onnaut  «f  tbe  ortkodox  sort  merely  aa  a  con- 
'HuMMak^     TWa  ^•rattoo  presents  itself  to  me  as  one  of 

vllw.:u-:^  >v'fflvc::  th^- vifvisiri J  of  new  temis  nnd  the  giving 
«rj  tww  >f<Hittittvci$  tvt  Tell-known  old  ones,  used  habitually 
te  tXJMC  Mtiiftf^-  Tt>  lUT  own  mind  it  is  easier  to  apprehend 
Atttit  (vcaut  ttt  th«  naeaionr  the  meaning  of  a  new  word  than 
V  kNW^  W&M  th«  mind  a  new  definition  of  an  old  and 
^Hf.fiai-  ,^iM,  H^tK*  my  choice.  But  this  is  so  much 
4  Mtr^Mtnt  MMtwr,  that  it  is  a  question  of  indifference  to 
wv'W^  «^^  HKthW  ti  adopted. 

tW  tWtuXMT  twtutuologr  has  accordingly  been  changed 
At,  Vh^>.  wtijw.  TW  «*lil  noun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  pre- 
iuw«vt»i.  M?^  i,>MJUttcttoa  become  indicator,  explioator, 
Mv^N'itvri.  tlt«»W«tor.  counector,  and  referent  conjunctor, 
^tV^iV  ^ftft-H^H^'"^  '^  pronouns  become  integers  and 
yijifti^jm  »u(lwttl«t**.  Owtaiii  classes  also  of  the  adverbs 
«v  vvt«>v**w«i  tnw  itttr*lucers.  Gender,  number,  person, 
W)N»\  .N*;^****''''**'  **^  declension  all  disappear  in  the 
^yii^^Mi^  Jf****^*"*  "*  kinds  of  inflexion — the  object  becomes 
Jj\  i.intfJlu"***'  ^"^  **"♦  pwdicate,  and  concord  becomes 
yvMvM«>l  x*t^t*^     A'*>  ^°^    obvious    reasons    sulgeota. 
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neoessarily  occupying  an  important  place  in  Grammars 
which  aim  at  explaining  all  that  there  is  to  say  about 
a  language  —  such  as  its  phonology,  orthography,  and 
elocution  —  are  not  now  considered  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Theory. 


THE    SKELETON 

OF 

A  THEORY  OF  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


Spbbch  is  a  mode  of  communication  between  man  and  man 
by  expression.  Speech  may  be  communicated  orally  through 
the  ear  by  talking,  optically  through  the  eye  by  signs, 
tangibly  through  the  skin  by  the  touch.  Lanouagbs  are 
Tarieties  of  speech. 

The  units  of  languages  are  sentences.  A  sentence  is 
the  expression  of  a  complete  meaning. 

A  sentence  may  consist  of  a  single  expression  of 
a  meaning.  A  single  expression  of  a  meaning  is  a  word. 
A  sentence  may  also  consist  of  many  words.  When  it 
consists  of  more  than  one  word,  it  has  two  parts.  These 
parts  are  the  subject  and  the  prbdicatb.  The  subject 
of  a  sentence  is  the  matter  communicated  or  discussed  in 
the  sentence.  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  the  com- 
munication or  discussion  of  that  matter  in  the  sentence. 

The  subject  may  consist  of  one  word.  It  may  also 
consist  of  many  words.  When  it  consists  of  more  than 
one  word,  there  is  a  principal  word  and  additional  words. 
The  predicate  may  consist  of  one  word.  It  may  also  consist 
of  many  words.  When  it  consists  of  more  than  one  word, 
there  is  a  principal  word  and  additional  words.  Therefore 
the  components  of  a  sentence  are  words  placed  either  in 
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the  subjective  or  predicative  part  of  it,  having  a  relation 
to  each  otlier  in  tliiit  part.  Tliis  relation  is  that  of  priacipal 
and  subordinate. 

Since  the  words  composing  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  relation  to  eaoh  other,  they  fulfil 
Jiiiiclioiis.  The  function  of  the  principal  word  of  the  subject 
is  to  indicate  the  mutter  communicated  or  discussed  by 
expressing  it.  The  function  of  the  subordinate  words  of 
the  subject  may  be  to  explaia  that  indication,  or  to  illustrate 
the  explanation  of  it.  The  function  of  the  principal  word 
of  the  predicate  is  to  indicate  the  commuu  Scat  ion  or 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  expressing  it.  The  function 
of  the  subordinate  words  of  the  predicate  may  be  to 
illustrate  that  indication,  or  to  complete  it.  The  predicata 
may  be  conipleled  by  a  word  explanatory  of  the  subject 
or  indicative  of  the  compi-ement.  Therefore,  primarily, 
the  words  composing  a  sentence  are  either — 

(1)  Indicators,  or  indicative  of  the  subject.  ^^^H 

(2)  EsFi,trAToR«,  or  explanatory  of  the  subject.        ^^^" 
{'i)  pREDiCATORS,  or  indicative  of  the  predicate. 

(4)  Ii.LiisTKATORs,  or  illustrative  of  the  predicate,  or 

of  the  explanation  of  the  subject. 

(5)  CoMPi.BMKNTS,  or  comptemoDtary  of  the  predicate. 
And  complements  are  either  indicators  or  explicatort. 
Therefore  also  eomplementnri/  indicators  may  be  explained 
by  explicatora,  and  this  explanation  may  be  illustrated  by 
illustrators.  And  complementary  explicators  may  be  illus- 
trated by  illustrators. 

But,  since  speech  is  a  mode  of  communication  between 
man  and  man,  mankind  speaks  with  a  purpose.  The 
function  of  sentences  is  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  speech. 
The  purpose  of  speech  is  either  (1)  a£Grmation,  (2)  denial^ 
(3)  inlerrogation,  (4)  exhortation,  or  (5)  information. 
Purpose  may  be  indicated  in  a  sentence  by  the  positioh 
of  its  components,  by  variation  of  the  forms  of  its  com- 
ponents, or  by  the  addition  of  introductory  words  to  expreaa 

it  or  INTRODUCERS. 
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Also,  since  tbe  function  of  sentences  is  to  indicate  the 
purpose  of  speech,  connected  purposes  may  be  indicated  by 
CONNECTED  SENTENCES.  The  relation  of  connected  sentencec 
to  each  other  is  that  of  principal  and  subordinate.  This 
relation  may  be  expressed  by  the  position  of  the  connected 
sentences,  by  variation  of  the  forms  of  their  componentSy 
or  by  the  addition  of  referent  words  expressing  it  or 
REFERENTS.  A  referent  word  may  express  the  inter-relation 
of  connected  sentences  by  conjoining  them,  or  by  substituting 
itself  in  the  subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the 
principal  sentence  to  which  it  refers.  Referents  are  there- 
fore CONJUNCTORS  OT  SUBSTITUTES. 

Also,  since  the  words  composing  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  relation  to  each  other,  this 
relation  may  be  expressed  in  the  sentence  by  the  addition 
of  connecting  words  expressing  it  or  connectors,  or  by 
variation  of  the  forms  of  the  words  themselves. 

Also,  since  predicators  are  especially  connected  with 
indicators ;  explicators  with  indicators ;  illustrators  and 
complements  with  predicators ;  and  referent  substitutes 
with  their  principals;  there  is  an  intwiate  relation  between 
predicator  and  indicator,  indicator  and  explicator,  illustrator 
and  predicator,  predicator  and  complement,  referent  sub- 
stitute and  principal.  This  intimate  relation  may  be 
expressed  by  the  addition  of  connecting  words  to  express 
it,  or  by  correlated  variation  in  the  forms  of  the  especially 
connected  words. 

Since  speech  is  a  mode  of  communication  between  man 
and  man  by  expression,  that  communication  may  be  made 
complete  without  complete  expression.  Speech  may,  there- 
fore, be  partly  expressed,  or  be  partly  left  unexpressed. 
And  since  speech  may  be  partly  left  unexpressed,  referent 
words  may  refer  to  the  unexpressed  portions,  and  words 
may  be  related  to  unexpressed  words  or  correlated  to  them. 
Referent  substitutes  may,  therefore,  indicate  the  subject  of 
a  sentence. 
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Agkio,  aniiy  ■wotia  mmj  be  nMd  «oOeeti?afy  to  «f*i 
tba  niMHiIng  of  om  word.  The  otdloatiTO  iiiiiiiwiiw  of-  • 
Atf^  nMMiing  1)j  two  or  men  words  ii  «  rBBAH.  Tk» 
twhtion  of  «  phnM  to  the  word  it  lopiweiito  n  Hut  of 
•rigiaol  sod  nibititBto  A.  phnwa,  thorsfim,  Mflb  As 
Unotkn  of  its  original. 

Snoo  a  pbrue  is  oompoMd  of  worda  lued  ooQiotivdj 
1^  nprewnt «  aisgle  ezprewioa  of  «  mauiing,  thmt  mouiiiig 
paj  be.  oompleto  in  itself.  ^Dierefbie  a  phnw  maj  bo  a 
HOttooe.  A,  nateooe  aalictitiited  for  a  word  ii  a  cuvnt. 
A.  ebose,  therefore,  folfiU  the  f miAtioa  of  ite  ori^oid. 

Sisoe  fllaneet  repreeent  words,  a  sentenoe  may  bo  oom- 
poied  of  olBuaee,  or  partly  of  eUoMS  and  partly  of  wnrda. 
A  eentonce  oompoeed  of  olansea,  or  partly  of  oUnesa  and. 
partly  of  w«da,  is  a  fbbiod. 

Therefore  a  word  is  fonetionally  either — 

(1)  A  sentenoe  in  itself  or  an  ihtbosb, 

(2)  An  estential  component  of  a  sentence,  or 

(3)  An  optional  eompomnt  of  a  sentence. 

The  essential  components  of  a  sentence  are  (1)  in- 
dicators,  (2)  explicators,  (3)  predicators,  (4)  illustratora, 
(5)  complement.  And  complements  are  either  indicators 
or  ezplicators. 

The  optional  components  of  a  sentence  are  (1)  intro- 
ducers, (2)  referents,  (3)  connectors.  And  referents  are 
either  referent  conjunctors  or  referent  substitutes. 

To  recapitulate :  Functionally  a  word  is  either — ■ 

(1)  An  IMTBOBR,  or  a  sentence  in  itself. 

(2)  An  INDICATOR,  or  indicative  of  the  subject  or  com- 

plement of  a  sentence. 

(3)  An  XXFLICA.TOK,  or  ezpUnatory  of  its  auhject  or 

complement. 

(4)  A  PRBDicATOB,  or  indicBttTe  of  it«  predicate.    . 
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(5)  An  ILLUSTRATOR,  OF  illustrative  of  its  predicate  or 

complement,  or  of  the  explanation  of  its  subject 
or  complement 

(6)  A  CONNECTOR,  or  explanatory  of  the  inter-relation 

of  its  components. 

(7)  An  INTRODUCER,  or  explanatory  of  its  purpose. 

(8)  A   REFERENT  coNJUNCTOR,  or  explanatory  of  the 

inter-relation  of  connected  sentences  by  joining 
them. 

(9)  A  REFERENT  SUBSTITUTE,   or   explanatory  of   the 

inter-relation  of  connected  sentences  by  sub- 
stitution of  itself  in  the  subordinate  sentence 
for  the  word  in  the  principal  sentence  to  which 
it  refers. 

An  individual  word  may  fulfil  all  the  functions  of 
words,  or  it  may  fulfil  only  one  function,  or  it  may  fulfil 
many  functions.  When  a  word  can  fulfil  more  than  one 
function,  the  function  it  fulfils  in  a  particular  sentence  is 
indicated  by  its  position  in  the  sentence,  either  without 
variation  of  form  or  with  variation  of  form.  There  are, 
therefore,  classes  of  words. 

Since  a  word  may  fulfil  only  one  function,  there  are 
as  many  classes  as  there  are  functions.  Also,  since  a  word 
may  fulfil  more  than  one  function,  it  may  belong  to  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  functions  which  it  can  fulfil. 
A  word  may,  therefore,  be  transferable  from  one  class  to 
another ;  and  this  transfer  may  be  efiected  by  its  position 
in  the  fentence  without  variation  of  form,  or  with  variation 
of  form.  The  class  to  which  a  word  belongs  may,  therefore, 
be  indicated  by  its  form. 

When  a  word  is  transferable  from  one  class  to  another, 
it  belongs  primarily  to  a  certain  class,  and  secondarily  to 
other  classes.  But,  since  by  transfer  to  another  class  from 
the  class  to  which  it  primarily  belongs  (with  or  without 
variation  of  form)  the  word  fulfils  a  new  function,  it  becomes 
a  new  word  connected  with  the  original  word.    The  relation 
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between  connected  wnHDS  is  that  of  parent  and  offshoot.  I 

Since  the  form  of  a  word  may  indicate  its  class,  botli  pareut  I 

and  offahoot  may  assume  the  forms  of  the  classes  to  which  I 

they  respectively  belong.  I 

Wlicn  connected  words  difFer  in  form,   they   consist  of  1 

a    principal    part    or    stem,    and    an    additional    part    or  I 

rUNciioNAL  AFFIX.     The  function  of  the  stem  is  to  indicate  I 

flie  meaning  of  the  word.     The   function  of  the  funclional  I 

affix    is    lo    modify    that    meaning    with    reference    to    the  I 

function  of  the  word.      This  modification   may  be  effected  I 

by  indicating  the  class  to  which  the  word  belongs,  or  by  I 

indicating  its   relation  or   correlation   to   the   other  word»  I 

in  the  sentence.  ] 

A  stem  may  be   an   original  meaning  or  simple  stem,  I 
or  it  may  be   a   modiBcation   of   un   original   meaning  or  I 
coMrouND  STEM.     A  Compound  stem  consists  of  a  principal  I 
part   or   hoot,   and   additional   parts  or   kadical   affixes.  I 
The  function  of  the  root  is  to  indicate  the  original  meaning 
of  the   stem.      The   function   of  the   radical   affixes   is  to 
indicate   the  modification*   by  which   the   meaning  of    the 
root  has  been  changed  into  the  meaning  of  the  stem. 

Since  words  fulfil  functions  and  belong  to  classes,  they 
possess  inherent  qualities.  The  inherent  qualities  of  words 
may  be  indicated  by  qualitative  affixes. 

Affixes  are,  therefore,  functiotial,  or  indicative  of  the 
fuDCtion  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  affixed,  or  of  it« 
relation  or  correlation  to  the  other  words  in  the  sentence ; 
radical,  or  indicative  of  the  modifications  of  meaning  which 
its  root  has  undergone ;  qualitative,  or  indicative  of  its 
inherent  qualities. 

Affixes  may  be— 

(1)  prefixes,  or  prefixed  to  the  root,  stem,  or  word ; 

(2)  INFIXES,  or  fixed  into  the  root,  stem,  or  word  ; 

(3)  SUFFIXES,  or  suffixed  lo  the  root,  stem,  or  word. 
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Affixes  may  be  attached  to  roots,  sterna,  or  words  in 
theW  full  form,  or  in  a  varied  fonn.  When  there  is  variation 
of  form,  there  is  inflexion  or  inseparability  of  the  affix 
from  the  root,  sleni,  or  word.  All  the  functious  of  affixes 
can,  therefore,  be  fulfilled  by  iiiflosion  ;  aud  infivcted  words 
may  couforiD  to  particular  KINDS  oF  INFLEXION. 

Since  a  sentence  is  composed  of  words  placed  in  a 
particular  order,  with  or  without  variation  of  form,  the 
meaaing  of  a  sentence  is  rendered  complete  by  the  com- 
bioation  of  the  meaning  of  its  components  with  their 
position,  or  with  their  forms,  or  partly  with  their  position 
and  partly  with  their  forms. 

Since  sentences  are  the  units  of  languages,  and  words 
are  the  components  of  sentences,  and  sioce  languages  are 
varieties  of  speech,  languages  may  vary  in  the  forms  of 
their  words,  or  in  the  position  in  which  their  words  are 
placed  in  the  sentence,  or  partly  in  the  forms  and  partly 
in  the  position  of  their  words.     There  are,  therefore,  classes 

OF   LANOUAGKB. 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  may  be  rendered 
complete  either  by  the  position  of  its  words  or  by  their 
form,  languages  are  primarily  divisible  into  syntactical 
LA50UA0KS,  or  those  that  express  complete  moaning  by  tho 
position  of  their  words;  and  into  formative  lahguaqes, 
or  those  that  express  complete  meaning  by  the  forms  of 
their  words. 

Since  words  are  varied  in  form  by  the  addition  of 
afBxes,  and  since  affixes  may  be  attached  to  words  in  an 
unaltered  or  altered  form,  formative  languages  are  divisible 
into  AGGLUTINATIVE  LANGHAGKs,  or  those  that  add  affixes 
without  alteration ;  and  into  synthetic  languages,  or  those 
that  add  affixes  with  alteration. 

Since  affixes  may  be  prefixes,  infixes,  or  suffixes,  agglui 
tinative  and  sjTithetic  languages  are  each  divisible  into 
(1)    PBE-MUTATivE    LANGUAGES,   OT  thosc   that  prcfix  their 
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affixes;  (2)  intro-uutativb  lakouaoes,  or  those  that  infix 
their  affixes;  (3)  post-mutaiivb  lanouaoes,  or  those  that 
suffix  their  affixes. 

Languages  are,  therefore,  by  class  either  syntactical  or 
formative.  And  formative  languages  are  either  agglutinative 
or  synthetic.  And  agglutinative  and  synthetic  hinguag«s 
are  either  pre-mutative,  in tro- mutative,  or  post- mutative. 

A  language  may  belong  entirely  to  one  class,  or  it  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  class.  Wben  a  language  belongs 
to  more  than  one  class,  it  belongs  primarily  to  a  particular 
class,  and  secondarily  to  other  classes. 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  rendered  complete 
by  the  meaning  of  its  words  in  combination  with  their  fonoB 
or  position,  languages  may  be  comnected  LANQUAOEa,  or 
those  that  vary  the  forms  or  the  position,  without  vaiying 
the  meanings,  of  tboir  words. 

Since  variation  of  form  is  effect*d  by  the  addition  of 
affises  in  an  unaltered  or  altered  form,  connected  languages 
may  vary  the  affixes  without  variation  of  the  roots  or  stems 
of  their  words.  Connected  languages  whose  Htenu  are 
common  belong  to  a  oroup.  Connected  languages  whose 
roots  are  common  belong  to  a  family;  and,  therefore,  all 
connected  languages  belonging  to  a  group  belong  to  the 
same  family. 


Art.  XVIT, — Notes  on  Zarathustra's  Doctrine  regarding  the 
Soul.     By  E.  W.  "West. 

On  referenoe  to  the  Millennial  Chronology  of  the  Bundahii! 
(as  corrected  and  extended  in  S.B.E.,  vol.  xlvti,  Intro- 
duction, §  55)  it  nill  be  seen  that  the  first  millenDium 
cominenced  in  B.c,  9630  with  the  formation  of  the 
Fravaahis,  or  primary  ideas  of  the  good  creations,  which 
remained  insensible  and  motionless  for  3,000  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  (b.c.  6630)  the 
spiritual  body  of  ZarathuStra  was  framed  together  and 
remained  3,000  years  with  the  AmeSaspentaa,  while  the 
primeval  man  and  ox  existed  undisturbed  in  the  world, 
because  the  Maleficent  spirit  ~was  still  confounded  and 
powerless.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  millennium 
(B.C.  3630)  the  Maleficent  spirit  rushed  into  the  creation, 
destroyed  the  Primeval  ox,  and  distressed  Gayomart,  the 
primeval  man,  who  died  thirty  years  later;  hut  ZarathuStra 
was  not  born  till  b  n.  660. 

Descriptive  of  these  evils  we  have  the  second  Ha,  or 
chapter,  of  the  first  Giitha  (Yasna,  xxix),  in  which  the 
Geu^-urvan,  or  Soul  of  the  Primeval  Ox,  bewails  the  hard 
fata  of  cattle  in  general,  owing  to  drovers,  robbers,  and 
brutes  who  lacerate  and  plunder;  he  begs  the  protection 
of  the  Ame^aspentas,  and  an  assurance  of  good  pasture 
for  the  animals  he  represenls. 

The  creator  of  the  Primeval  Ox,  Ahura-mazda  himself, 
asks  Asba  ('righteousness']  whom  it  is  that  he  has 
appointed  to  control  the  musters  of  cattle,  and  what 
benevolent  ruler  to  prevent  violence.  Asba  replies  that 
tlie  bad  masters  do  not  yet  understand  the  future  recompense 
they  will  themselves  receive  for  kindness  to  their  cattle, 
nor    the    future    punishment    they    wilt    suffer    for    cruel 
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treatment.  And  Vohumanu  ('good-th,ought ')  adds  that 
Lie  has  found  u  man,  in  ZurathuStra  the  Spitama,  who  will 
listen  to  their  inslnictiona  and  teach  mankind  accordingly. 

Ab  in  this  case  we  find  the  term  soul  applied  to  the 
representative  spirit  of  the  Primeval  Ox,  so  in  other  casea 
we  shall  find  the  representative  and  responsible  spirit  of 
a  human  being  is  the  soul.  The /raja*  At,  or  guardian-spirit, 
is  a  totally  distinct  spiritual  adjunct  which  every  individual 
and  object  of  the  good  creation  possesses ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  primary  idea,  and  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of 
a  deceased  person,  that  is  invoked,  or  reverenced,  in  certain 
ceremonies.  Its  duty  is  to  protect  the  body  which 
represents, 

lu  the  Gathas  the  following  passages  occur,  regarding 
the  soul  and  its  responsibilities,  and  are  here  explained 
according  to  Dartiieatetcr's  tranalations : — 

Yosna,  xxviii,  4.  I  who  give  Paradise  to  the  soul,  with 
the  help  of  Yohumann. 

xxxi,  20.  To  him  who  shall  have  wished  to  deceive  the 
righteous,  there  come  groanings  hereafter,  long  dwelling  in 
darkneaa,  unwholesome  food,  and  words  of  insult.  Such  is 
the  world,  you  wicked !  to  which  your  works  and  religion  lead. 

xxxiii,  9.  Ahura-mazda  occasions  happiness,  along  with 
Vohumanu ;  they  do  the  work  together  perfectly,  their 
souls  being  in  unison. 

xxxiv,  2.  These  are  the  works  of  the  man  of  benevolence, 
whose  soul  has  righteousness  for  companion. 

xliv,  8.  And  how  my  soul  will  be  able  to  go  and  find 
joy  in  both  worlds. 

xIt,  7.  The  soul  of  the  righteous  aspires  to  immortality 
and  strength,  whilst  the  wicked  will  be  in  torment. 

xlvi,  10.  For  all  tlioee  whom  I  shall  induce  to  addraas 
their  prayer  to  you,  a  way  over  the  Cinvat  bridge  will 
disclose  itself. 

xlvi,  II.  The  Karapana  and  Kavis  are  united  in  power 
to  deatroy  the  world  of  mortals  by  their  evil  deeds.  But 
their  soul  and  their  conscience  will  groan  when  they  arrive 
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before  the  Ciuvat  bridge,  to  reside  for  ever  iii  iho  abode 
of  the  fiend. 

xlix,  n.  Ai  to  the  wicked  and  the  bad  princes,  of 
STJl  deeds,  evil  words,  evil  religion,  and  evil  thoughts,  their 
Boula  go  to  receive  impure  noui-isbiueiU  ;  truly  they  shall 
go  to  inhabit  tbe  abode  of  iLe  Heiid. 

li,  9.  With  the  knowledge  which  thou  givest,  among 
adversaries  in  conflict,  by  nieaiis  <jf  thy  red  fire,  0  Muzdal 
with  the  sign  tbou  giveat  in  both  worlds,  by  tneana  of 
melted  metal,  thou  ufflicteAt  the  wicked  aud  causcst  the 
happiness  of  tbe  righteous. 

ii,  ly.  Both  ihe  wicked  and  tbe  lighteous  render  an  e^iaot 
Bccount  of  their  religion  ;  the  tbrtner  soul  will  groan  before 
the  Cinvat  bridge,  becauso  ho  bus  destroyed  the  path  of  the 
good  by  bis  actions  and  bis  tongue.  14.  From  the  Earapana 
there  is  no  generous  friendship,  nor  any  goodness  of  action ; 
they  do  not  teach  the  good  treatment  of  herds,  either  in 
their  practice  or  in  their  doctrine  ;  and  their  doctrine  will 
give  them,  in  the  end,  the  abode  of  the  fiend  for  a  duelling. 
15.  But  the  recompcuGe,  that  Zarathu^tra  bus  promised  to 
th«  pure,  is  the  supreme  heaven  [ynrd-iltiuann)  where 
Ahura-mazda  first  came. 

The  stale  of  society  described  in  ibo  Gathas  is  of 
a  primitive  character.  Apparently  ecatteied  settlements 
of  cattle-owners  and  agriculturists,  under  local  chieJtains, 
all  subject  to  some  central  control,  but  the  people  not 
nomadic.  The  Gathic  period  was  evidently  a  time  of 
religious  revolution ;  the  old  priesthood,  whether  Earapana 
or  Kavis,  are  always  classed  as  evildoers  and  reprobates, 
trying  to  injure  tbe  reformed  faith  in  Ahura-muzda  and 
his  attributes,  the  Ainesaapentas ;  but  the  exact  differences 
between  the  rival  faiths  and  practices  are  by  no  means 
clearly  explained.  One  man  ia  wicked  and  tbe  other 
righteous ;  one  is  demoniacal  aod  the  other  divine ;  one 
merita  bell  until  tbe  resurrection  and  tbe  other  deserves 
6t«rnity  in  heaven ;  but,  except  that  the  wicked  man  is 
duobedient,   and   the   righteous    man    is    obedient,   to    the 
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reformer,  the  reasons  given  for  treating  them  differently 
are  not  always  quite  satisfactory,  especially  as  the  wicked 
are  not  said  to  be  daeeayama,  '  demoa- worshipping,'  the 
usual  epithet  for  polytheists,  or  heathens,  in  the  later  Yasna 
and  Vendidad. 

Regarding  the  fate  of  the  aoul  shortly  after  death  we 
have  also  two  Hits,  or  chapters,  both  Avesta  and  Pahlavi, 
which  are  reported  to  be  fragments  of  the  Hadbaokhta 
Nask,  but  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Pahlavi  accouat  of  that 
Naak  given  in  Diukard,  viii,  xW,  1-15  (S.B.E.,  vol.  xxxvii, 
pp.  16C-169).  These  Has  were  published  by  Hoshangji 
and  Haug,  along  with  the  Book  of  Arid-  Viraf  (pp.  309-316). 
They  state  that  the  soul  remains  near  the  head  of  the  corpse 
for  the  first  three  nights  after  death.  If  it  be  righteous 
it  sits  calmly  reciting  the  beginning  of  Yasna  xliii,  and 
feels  as  much  pleasure  aa  ever  it  did  before  death.  If  it 
be  wicked  it  rushes  about,  reciting  in  despair  the  beginning 
of  Yasna  xlvi,  and  suffers  as  much  misery  as  ever  it  had 
experienced  during  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  night  the  righteous  soul  advances, 
through  a  grove  of  trees,  with  a  sweet-scented  breeze 
blowing  on  him  from  the  south,  and  presently  meeta 
a  beautiful  maiden,  who  tells  him  that  she  is  bis  own 
good  religion  and  actions,  in  fact,  hia  clear  conscience; 
and  he  himself  feels  that  he  has  become  youthful.  He 
then  steps  forth  on  to  the  heaven  of  good  thoughts,  then 
upon  that  of  good  words,  then  upon  that  of  good  actions, 
and  finally  upon  the  eternal  luminaries,  where  a  soul 
previously  arrived  asks  bim  how  he  has  come.  But  Ahnra- 
mazda  reproves  the  inquisitive  soul  for  troubling  him 
with  questions  after  so  hazardous  a  journej',  and  the 
righteous  soul  is  supplied  with  nutritious  food. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  night,  the  wicked  soul  advance! 
through  terrors  and  stenches,  wiih  a  foul- smelling  wind 
blowing  upon  him  from  the  north,  and  presently  meets 
his  conscience  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  hag  who  upbraids 
him  on  account  of  his  wickedness.  Then,  stepping  on 
to  the  hells  of  evil  thought,  evil  speech,  and  evil  ootioa, 
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with  the  fourth  step  he  rashes  into  the  nethermost  hell, 
where  he  is  jeered  at  by  a  previous  arrival,  who  is  reproved 
by  the  Maleficent  spirit,  and  the  wicked  soul  is  supplied 
with  impure  and  poisonous  food. 

The  Cinvat  bridge,  easy  for  the  righteous,  but  impassable 
by  the  wicked,  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Gathas, 
and  also  occurs  in  Yendidad  xix  and  the  later  Yasna, 
but  is  not  noticed  in  these  Has  of  the  Hadhaokhta  Nask. 
The  female  representative  of  the  good  conscience  also 
appears  in  Yendidad,  xix,  30,  accompanied  by  dogs,  to 
assist  the  righteous  soul  over  the  bridge ;  while  the  wicked 
soul  is  left  to  be  dragged  to  hell  by  the  demon  Ylzareto. 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  accounts,  in  Mainf/O-i  Khirad, 
ii,  114-194,  and  Artd-Virdf  ndnMk,  iv,  6-v,  5;  xvii, 
2-27,  the  soul  is  assisted  by  the  yazdtas  Mithra,  Sraoto, 
and  others,  and  the  balance  of  its  good  works  and  sins 
being  ascertained  and  settled  by  Rashnu,  it  is  conducted 
either  to  lieaven  by  the  f/azatas,  or  to  hell  by  the  demons, 
according  to  its  deserts.  But  the  Yashts  of  the  particular 
pazatas  do  not  seem  to  allude  to  these  circumstances ; 
although  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  days  following 
a  death  evidently  assume  the  spiritual  presence  of  these 
f/azatcuf. 

But,  besides  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  there  is  a  third 
class  of  soul  provided  for;  that  whose  good  works  very 
nearly  balance  its  evil  deeds.  This  kind  of  soul  is  kept 
in  an  inert  state,  till  the  resurrection,  in  the  open  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  fixed  stars;  the  place  of  the 
Hamestagan,  the  **  ever-stationary,  or  those  staying  to- 
gether," where  they  suffer  only  from  the  daily  variations 
of  heat  and  cold  (see  Maint/O-i  K/iirad,  vii,  18).  This 
species  of  purgatory  for  a  fixed  period  is  evidently  mentioned 
in  the  Gathas  (Yasna,  xxxiii,  1)  as  follows  : — **  As  they  are 
scrutinized,  so  one  shall  practise  the  laws  which  are  of  the 
primitive  world  ;  the  justest  actions  of  the  priestly  authority 
are  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as  for  the  righteous,  and  for 
him  in  whom  something  of  the  false,  as  well  as  what  are 
truths,  alike  prevails  (P)." 
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The  Avesta  verb  h^mi/atnite,  wliich  I  have  doubtfully 
translated  by  'alike  prevails,'  la  probably  tlie  word  from 
which  the  various  Pahlavi  forms  of  the  namQ  of  this 
purgatory  are  derived,  such  as  Hame^takan,  Hamest&w, 
Same'idn'ik,  Ilami'ltlnngdn,  Ham-hanfakan,  Ham-hattduik^ 
and  Hainasfaii.  So  the  Puhlavi  notion  of  '  immobility  • 
should  probably  be  modified,  either  into  'crowding  together' 
or  'equal  propensity  for  good  and  evil.' 

So  far,  the  Pars!  is  more  certain  of  the  immediate  fat« 
of  the  soul  than  people  of  most  other  religions;  but  there 
18  still  the  future  ordeal  of  the  resurrection  to  pass  through. 
As  the  chief  object  of  this  is  to  destroy  evil,  the  righteoas 
soul  is  little  affected  by  the  ordeal,  which  also  concludes 
the  torments  of  the  wicked  soul,  unless  it  has  been 
€XceptionaIiy  wicked,  in  which  case  it  has  to  endure  three 
nights  more  of  extreme  torment  before  it  is  purified.  Then 
each  soul  is  sent  to  that  particular  grade  of  heaven  to 
which  iia  actions  entitle  it.  The  demons  are  destroyed  by 
the  good  spirits,  the  space  occupied  by  hell  is  annexed  to 
the  earth,  and  both  arc  freed  from  mountains  and  ice,  and 
remain  imperishable  for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  told  in 
Indian  Biinda/iiS,  xxx,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
xlii  of  the  Iranian  version ;  and  Darmesteter,  in  his 
Zend-avtstii,  ii,  p.  640,  n.  138,  gives  a  French  translutioa 
of  some  further  details  from  the  Pahlavi  Maiccla  of  the  iiionth 
Frarardiii  and  day  Kliiirdat. 

Westergaard's  Aveata  Fragment  iv  is  the  original  teit 
of  the  last  fargard  of  the  VarStmanaar  Nask,  as  Darmesteter 
first  discovered  from  my  translation  of  the  Pahlavi  veraioQ 
in  S.B.E.,  xxxvii,  pp.  303-3.  It  contains  a  distinct  allusion 
to  the  resurrection,  and  to  the  Airyaman  supplication  hein^ 
used  as  a  spell  by  Saoavuna,  the  last  of  the  future  apostles, 
to  overcome  the  evil  spirifa,  who  are  driven  by  it  under- 
ground, where  their  bodies  are  completely  shattered.  So 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reaurrection  was  expected  in 
Avesta  timea,  and  Darmesteter  himself  admits  that  it  waa 
a  belief  of  the  Achaemeniana. 

As  ZarathuStra  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  thirty  yean 
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before  the  commencement  of  his  millennium,  so  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  apostles,  T7khshyat-ereta,IJkhshyat-nemahh, 
and  SaoiSyanSy  is  supposed  to  be  bom  thirty  years  before  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  three  succeeding  millenniums, 
80  as  to  assume  priestly  control  at  the  Tigorous  age  of  thirty, 
when  his  millennium  begins.  According  to  the  rectified 
Millennial  Chronology  of  the  Bundahid,  before  mentioned 
(p.  605),  the  millennium  of  Zarathui§tra  began  B.C.  630 ; 
that  of  Ukhshyat-ereta  in  a.d.  371 ;  that  of  Ukhshyat- 
nemanh  in  a.d.  1371 ;  that  of  SaoSyans  ought  to  begin 
in  a.d.  2371 ;  and  the  resurrection,  at  the  end  of  his 
fifty-seventh  year,  may  be  expected  in  a.d.  2398.  But, 
owing  to  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  Bundahid 
chronology,  the  Parsis  themselves  are  quite  uncertain  about 
these  dates.  What  they  know  of  their  religious  history 
after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Persia,  and  what 
they  expected  for  the  future,  in  a.d.  900,  may  be  learned 
from  Linkard,  vii,  chs.  viii-xi,  in  S.B.E.,  xlvii,  pp.  94-118. 
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Art.  XVUL—ne  Chahdr  Maqdla  ("  Four  Discourses ")  of 
Nidhdmi  - 1  -  ^Ariidi  - 1  -  Samarqandi.  Translated  into 
English  by  Edward  G.  Brownk,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  my  article  on  The  Sources  of  Dawlatshdhy  which  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  excellent  work  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure 
to  present  in  English  dress.  For  my  translation  I  have 
used  the  Tihr&n  lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1305,  which 
I  have  carefully  collated  throughout  with  the  older  of  the 
two  British  Kuseura  MSS.  (Or.  3,507,  dat«d  a.h.  1017), 
and,  in  all  doubtful  passages,  with  the  second  MS.  (Or.  2,955, 
dated  a.h.  1274)  also.  These  MSS.  are  fully  described 
in  Rieu's  Persian  Supplemefit,  pp.  244-245  and  265,  Nos. 
390  and  418.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  author  and  the  book. 

The  Chahdr  Maqdla  contains,  as  its  name  implies,  four 
discourses,  each  of  which  treats  of  a  class  of  men  deemed 
by  the  author  indispensable  for  the  service  of  kings, 
to  wit,  (1)  scribes  (dabirdn)  or  secretaries;  (2)  poets; 
(3)  astrologers ;  and  (4)  physicians.  Each  discourse  begins 
with  certain  general  considerations  on  the  class  in  question, 
which  are  afterwards  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  drawn,  in 
large  measure,  from  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  author, 
who  was  himself  a  court-poet  and  a  frequenter  of  royal 
assemblies.  The  total  number  of  these  anecdotes,  which 
constitute  at  once  the  most  entertaining  and  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  book,  is  about  forty,  an  average 
of  ten  to  each  "discourse."  So  far  as  I  know,  only  two 
of  them,  one  concerning  Firdawsi  and  the  other  about 
'Umar  Khayy&m,  have  hitherto  been  cited  from  this  work. 
Of  these  the  first  (translated  by  Eth6  in  vol.  xlviii  of  the 
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Z.D.M.Q.,  )>p.  89-94)  was  taken,  not  from  die  CtaUr 
Maii&la  itaelf,  but  from  Ibn  Isfaadij'&r'a  Bi»totr$  tf\ 
Ta!iari»/)in,  where  it  i9  quoted  in  f^etuo ;  while  the  aeeood 
■oeniB  to  have  been  known  onlj  m  sbridg«d  citattoni^ 
the  miminilerHt ending  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  Roae-tree 
cult  of  the  'Umar  Khayyam  Society,  referred  to  at  p.  414 
of  the  April  number  of  the  Journal. 

f)f  tiie  exoelltut  style  of  the  Chalidr  Maqala,  a  style  at 
once  dtrong,  concise,  and  pregnant  with  meaning,  ihongli 
not  Blwayit  easy  or  eimple,  I  have  already  spoken  al  pp.  40, 
fiS,  f»t\-f)7,  and  61-69  of  the  Januaiy  number  of  the  Journal^ 
■0  llint  there  is  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  it  further.  Aa, 
liowttver,  ni)'  translation  will  occupy  two  numbers  of  tha 
Jiriinial,  it  may  he  oonvenient  that  I  should  here  gi*a 
a  brief  table  of  its  contents. 
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p)  Doxohgtf,  and  Dedkathti  to  (he  Ghitriif  Prinee  Abu*l- 
TTaaan  'AH  b.  Mas'dd,  son  of  FiikkrtCd-Din  Mtu'id, 
brother  of  Shamsti'd-D'tn  Muhammad,  and  nephrv  of 
"the  World -coMumer"  fjahdn-sus)  'Aia'it'd'JHn 
Hutayn  irho  reigned  k.V.  1149-1170  (pp.  1-6), 

(2)  Beginning  of  the  book.      The  author  here  giret  hi*  fuU 

name  as  Ahmad  h.  'Umar  b.  'AH  an-Nidhdml  at- 
Samarqatidi,  and  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  aerviee 
of  the  House  of  Ghiir  for  forty-five  yeart  (pp.  6-7). 

(3)  Ezcurma    i,    on    the   different   grades   of  Being,  attd  the 

Creation  and  Disposition  of  the  World  (pp.  7—11), 

(4)  Exciirsfis  ii,  on  the  Development  of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable, 

and  Animal  Kingdoms  (pp.  1 1-14), 

(5)  Eretinut   \\\,    on     the    Evolution,    Faculties,    and    Serum 

(internal  and  external)  of  Man ;  the  three  classes  of 
men ;  and  the  Kingly  and  Prophetic  Offices  (j^.  14—26), 
including — 

(6)  Anecdote  i,  on  the  Natnds,  or  Wild  Man  (pp.  20-21),  and 

ending  mlh—' 

(7)  Pl<tn  of  mrk  and  brief  statement  of  contents  (pp.  26-^37). 
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First  Discoursb:  Secretaries  (pp.  27-59). 

Nature  of  the  Secretarial  Function  and  Qualifications  of  the 

Perfect  Scribe  (pp.  27-33).^ 
Anecdote  ii,  concerning  Iskdfi  (pp.  33-36). 
Anecdote   Hi,  on  Iskd/fs   despatch  announcing   the  defeat  of 

Makdn  (pp.  36-40). 
Anecdote  iv,  shomng  that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be 

exposed  to  domestic  worry  (pp.  40-42). 
Anecdote  v,  concerning  the  Sahib  IsniaHlibn  'Abbdd  (pp.  42-43). 
Anecdote  vi,  coticerning  Ahmad  Hasan  of  Maymand  and  the 

Lamghdn  deputies  (pp.  43-46). 
Anecdote  vii,  concerning  aUMtCmun^s  wedding  (pp.  46-51). 
Anecdote  viii,  concerning  al'Mustarshid*s  oration  against  the 

Seljuqs  (pp.  51-53). 
Anecdote  ix,  concerning  the  Our-Khdn  (pp.  53-54). 
Anecdote  x,  concerning  the  supernatural  eloquence  of  the  Qur*dn 

(pp.  54-55). 
Anecdote  xi,  concerning  Muhammad  b,    'Abdu*lldh,   Bughrd 

KlidWs  secretary  (pp.  55-59). 


Second  Discourse  :  Poets  (pp.  59-113). 

Nature  of  the  Poetic  Art,  and  Qualifications  of  the  Expert  Poet 

(pp.  59-69),  including — 
Anecdote  xii,  concerning  Ahmad  b,   'Abdu*lldh  of  Khujistdn 

(pp.  59-61),  and— 
List  of  the  eminent  poets  who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  courts  of 

the  various  Persian  dynasties  down  to  the  au(hor*s  time 

(pp.  62-64). 
Anecdote    xiii,    concerning    Rudagi's    skill    in    improvisation 

(pp.  69-76). 
Anecdote  xiv,  concerning  MahmM  and  Aydz,  and  ^UnsurVs 

improvisation  (pp.  76-79). 
Anecdote  xv,  concerning  Farrukhi's  improvisation  (pp.  79-87). 


'  p.  31  is  by  mistake  omitted  in  the  pagination,  which,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  I  have  followed  without  correction.. 
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Anecdote  xvi,  coneeniing  the  aulhor'i  early  itruggJet,  and'A 
Mii'isci'i  couneel  and  encouragement  (pp.  87-93). 

Anecdote  xvii,  concerning  the  anger  of  Ttighdn  Shah  and  I 
Axragi's  improvisation  (pp.  93-95}. 

Anecdote  xviii,  concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Mat'ud-i-Sa'd-i-  { 
Salmdn  and  others  by  Sultan  Ibrd/iim  (pp.  95-98). 

Anecdote  xix,  concerning  Am'aq  and  Rashidi  (pp.  98—101). 

Anecdote  xx,  concerning  Firdaicsi  {pp.  101-109), 

Anecdote  xxi,  autobiographical  (pp.  109-113). 
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Postscript  by  the  editor  of  the  Tihrdn  edition  (pp.  174-176). 

As  regards  the  author,  Nidhdmi-i-'Arudi  of  Samarqand, 
he  will  best  reveal  himself  by  his  own  numerous  allusions 
to  his  career  and  adventures.  His  present  work  was 
written,  at  least  in  part,  during  the  lifetime  of  'Al&'u'd-Din 
Husayn  Jahdn-suz  ("the  World-consumer"),  who  died  in 
A.D.  1161,  and  since  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Qhur,  it  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  been  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era.  The  chief  dates  which  he 
gives  in  the  autobiographical  portions  of  his  work  are  as 
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follows.  InA.H.  504  {ad.  IIIU-IUI)  he  heard  tradllion* 
concerning  Rudagi  at  Samarqaiid  (Anecdote  xiii).  In 
A.H.  50G  (a.i>.  lll'2-lll;i)  he  met  'Dmar  Khayyam  at 
NUUpiir  (Anecdote  xxvii).  In  a.H.  509  (a.d.  1115-1116) 
he  was  at  Herat  (Anecdote  xvii).  In  the  following  year 
he  was  at  Nish&piir  (Anecdote  i)  and  Tua  (Anecdotes  xvi 
and  xx),  where  he  visited  Firdawai'e  tomb.  His  position 
and  income  were  at  this  time  precarious,  but,  encouraged  by 
the  poet  ilu'izzi,  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  king's 
notice  and  winning  his  approval.  In  a.h.  512  (a.d.  1118— 
my)  he  was  again  at  Niahapur  (Anecdote  xxxi),  and  once 
more  in  a.h,  530  (a.d.  1135-11^6),  when  he  visited  'Umar 
Khayyam's  grave,  and  remarked  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediclion  uttered  by  the  Astronomer- poet  twenty-four 
years  earlier  {Anecdote  xxvii).  In  a.h.  547  (a.d.  1153— 
1153)  he  was  involved  in  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ghiir 
by  Sanjar  b.  Maliksh&li  the  Seljuq,  and  was  for  a  while 
in  hiding  at  Herdt  (Anecdotes  xxx  and  xli).  His  life,  in 
short,  aeeins  to  have  been  spent  chiefly  in  Khurasin  at 
royal  courts,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  meeting  many 
noteworthy  persons.  Tliough  a  poet  by  profession,  he 
seems  to  have  been  equally  ready  to  practise  Astrology 
(Anecdote  xxx)  and  Medicine  {Anecdote  xli).  Of  hia 
personal  character,  as  of  his  ability,  his  work  produces, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  the  book 
itself  I  should  be  disposed  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  instructive,  the  most  charming,  and 
the  best  writlen  Persian  prose  works  which  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  come  across.  Of  this,  however,  tbe  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself. 

Notices  of  the  writer  occur  in  'Awfi's  Lubdbu' l-Albdb 
(ch,  X,  §  2,  Poets  of  Transosania),  from  which  we  learn 
nothing  about  bis  personality  save  that  he  bore  tbe  l^sqab 
of  Najmu'd-Din;  Dawlatsbib'a  Tadhkira  (Tabaqa  i.  No.  13, 
pp.  60-61  of  niy  forthcoming  edition),  where  laudatory 
mention  is  made  of  the  Cliuhdr  Maqdla ;  Ilaji  Ehalifa 
(No.  4,348,  8.V.  *HJU  Xi^),  who  calls  him  Nidhdmu'd-Din 
(instead  of  Nqjimi'd-Dm),  which  is  probably  correct ;    the 
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Majma*u*l^Fusahd  of  that  most  accomplished  of  recent 
Persian  writers,  Ricld-quli  Kh&n  (vol.  i,  p.  635),  who  places 
him  higher  as  a  prose- writer  than  as  a  poet ;  and,  no  doubt, 
other  biographical  works.  But,  leaving  these  aside,  let  us 
now  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself,  only  premising 
that,  where  reference  is  made  to  various  readings,  the  older 
MS.  (Or.  3,507)  is  denoted  by  A,  the  other  MS.  (Or.  2,955) 
by  B,  and  the  Tihran  lithographed  edition  by  L. 


The  Four  Discourses  (Chahar  Maqala)  of  Nidhami-i- 

'ArudI-i-Samarqandi. 

In  the  Name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement 

Praise  and  thanks  and  glory  to  that  King  who,  by  ^  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Cherubim  and  Angels  of  the  Spirit 
World,  brought  into  being  the  World  of  Return  and 
Kestoration,  and,  by  means  thereof,  created  and  adorned 
the  World  of  Becoming  and  Decay,  maintaining  it  by  the 
Command  and  Prohibition  of  the  Prophets  and  Saints,  and 
restraining  it  by  the  swords  and  pens  of  Kings  and 
Ministers.  And  blessings  upon  the  Lord  of  both  worlds, 
who  was  the  most  perfect  of  the  Prophets,  and  invocations 
of  grace  upon  his  Companions  and  those  of  his  Household, 
who  were  the  most  excellent  of  Saints  and  Vicars.  And 
honour  to  the  King  of  this  time,  that  learned,  just,  divinely- 
favoured,  victorious,  and  heaven-aided  monarch,  Husdmu*d^ 
Dawla  wa'd'Din,  Helper  of  Islam  and  the  Muslims, 
Exterminator  of  the  infidels  and  poly t heists,  Subduer  of 
the  heretical  and  the  froward,  Supporter  of  hosts  in  the 
worlds.  Pride  of  Kings  and  Emperors,  Succourer  of  mankind, 
Protector  of  these  days.  Fore-arm  of  the  Caliphate,  Beauty 
of  the  Faith  and  Glory  of  the  Nation,  Order  of  the  Arabs 
and   the   Persians,    noblest   of  mankind,    Shamm'l-  Ma*d/i, 

'  L.  has  liiy  5b  ,  **  without  the  intctYention." 
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MalihCl'Umaru,  Abu'l-Hasan  'Ali  b.  Mas'ud,'  Help  of  tlw' 
Prince  of  Believers,  may  hia  life  be  filled  witb  success,  may 
tbe  greater  part  of  tlie  world   be  assigned   to   his   name,   i 
and   may  tbe  ordering   of   tlie  affairs  of  Adam's  seed   be 
directed  by  his  care!     For  to-day  be  is  the  most  excellent  I 
of   tbe   kinga   of    the   age   iii    nobility,  pedigree,  doughty 
deeds,   judgement,   statesmanship,  justice,    equity,   valour,  i 
and  generosity,  as  well  as  in  the  adorning  of  his  territory,   . 
the  embelliahmeiit  of  his  realms,  the  maintenance  of  hia   i 
friends,  the  subjiigatioa  of  hia  foes,  the  raising  of  armies, 
the  safeguarding  of  the  people,  the  securing  of  the  roads,    I 
and   the   tranquilizing  of    tlie   realms,'   and   also    in    that 
upright  judgement,  clear  understanding,  strong  resolve,  and   . 
firm   determination,  by  the   excellence   of   which  the  con- 
catenation of  the  House  of  Shansab'  is  held  together  and 
maintained  in  order,  and   by  the  perfection  of   which  the 
strong  arm  of  that  Dynasty  is   strengthened  and   braced. 
May  God  Almighty  give  him  full  portion,  together   with 
the  other  kinga  of  that  line,  of  dominion  and  domain,  and  1 
throne  iind  fortune,  by  Hia  Fiivour  and  His  Grace! 

£ut  to  proceed.  It  is  an  old  custom  and  ancient  practice, 
which  custom  ia  maintained  and  observed,  that  the  Author, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  diacourse  and  preface  of  his 
book,  should  commemorate  somewhat  of  hia  patron's  praise, 
and  record  some  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  object  of  hia 
eulogy.  But  I,  a  loyal  servant,  instead  of  praise  and 
prayer  for  this  prince,  will  make  mention  in  this  book 
of  those  favours  ordained  and  vouchaafed  by  God  Almighty 
to  this  King  of  kingly  parentage,  that,  these  being  sub- 
mitted to  his  world -illuminating  judgement,  he  may  betake 
himself  to  the  expression  of  his  thanks  for  them.     For  ia 


'  This  Prinre  Tjelonjred  tn  the  Bimirftn  lim 
a  of  Knlthni'd.Dln  Msa'ad.  and  brother  of 
unshed  in  the  Istler  psrt  of  the  eiith  century  of  the  hijrit. 

'  L.  hna  i.^.XJ'.f^   i'  •  "from  perils,"  insteiid  of  i  '  OL^^  . 

'  See   Taiaqit -iSufiri   (ed.   Nassau    Lees),   p.    101   et  teqq.      Tha  coiTMt 

tding  is  found  odIj  Id  A.    B.  ba«  sj;,vjL>>j1,  L.  \_,'„ii  ^\  , 
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tbe  uncreated  Scripture  nnd  unmade  Word,  God  says, 
"  Verilij  if  ye  be  Ihankful,  We  icill  give  unto  you  increase"^; 
for  the  gratitude  of  the  servant  is  an  alchemy  for  the 
favours  of  the  Munificent  Lord.  Briefly,  then,  it  behoves 
this  great  King  and  puissant  Prince  to  know  that  to-day, 
upon  the  whole  of  this  globe  of  dust,  and  within  the  circle 
of  this  green  firmament,'  there  is  no  king  in  more  ample 
circumstances  than  this  monarch,  nor  any  potentate  enjoying 
more  abundant  good  than  this  sovereign.  lie  hath  the 
gift  of  youth  and  the  blessing  of  constant  health ;  his 
father  and  mother  are  alive ;  congenial  brothers  are  on 
his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  what  father  is  like 
his  sire,  the  mighty,  divinely-strenglhened,  ever-victorioua, 
heaven-aided  Fakhni'd-Duala  mi'd-Din?  Prince  of  the 
realms  of  Tr&n,  King  of  the  Mountains  (may  God  prolong 
his  continuance  and  continue  to  the  heights  hia  exaltation  !), 
who  is  tile  most  puissant  of  the  monarcha  of  the  age,  end 
the  most  excellent  of  the  princes  of  the  time  in  judgement, 
statecraft,  knowledge,  chivalry,  swordsmanship,  strength  of 
arm,  treasure,  and  muniment  I  Supported  by  ten'  thousand 
men  bearing  spears  and  handling  reins,  he  hath  made 
himself  a  shield  before  his  sons,  ao  that  no  disturbing 
blast  of  the  zephyr  may  so  mnch  as  blow  on  one  of  Iheir 
servants.  Under  his  high  protection  and  unassailable 
precaution  (may  God  increase  their  degree!),  prayers,  of 
which  each  clause  is  breathed  upwards  at  full  morning-tide 
to  the  Court  of  God,  co-operate  with  a  far-lrailiug  host 
and  wheeling  army.  What  &  brother,  too,  like  the  royal 
Prince  Sliamiu'ihDu>t!a  n-ii'ii-Din,  Light  of  Isldm  and  the 
Muslims  (may  bis  victories  be  rendered  glorious!),  who 
reaches  the  extreme  limit  of  endeavour  in  the  service  of 
this  my  master  (whose  exaltation  may  God  perpetuate!). 
Praise  be  to  God  that  this  my  master  omits  naught  either 

'  A.  has  i»..  "ambrelW  for  fi  J*- ,  ■' firmnmeDt." 

'  Fikhiu'il-Ula  Mu-ad  b.  -luu'd-DIn  Huhui,  a.k.  550  (a.d.  IISS). 
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in  reward  or  retribution  !  '  And  a  favour  yet  greater  j 
tlii»,  that  the  Ali-Perfeut  Benefactor  and  Unchanging  GtrU 
hnt)i  buHtiiwcd  on  him  aa  uncle  like  the  Lord  of  the  WoiiA  ' 
and  Sovereign  of  the  East,  'Ald'u'd-Dutnjd  fca'd-Din  Ab6 
•AH  al-Kusayn  h.  al-Husnyn,^  Ikhtii/iim  Amiri'l-Mit'mnda 
(may  God  prolong  his  life*  and  cauae  his  kingdom  to 
endure  t)i  who,  with  fifty  thousand  mail-clad  men,  sirenuous 
ill  Htidottvour.  obliterated  the  hosts  of  the  world,  and  set 
in  II  corner  all  the  kings  of  the  age.  May  God  (bleased 
nnd  I'Xftllod  i»  He!)  long  vouchsafe  all  to  one  another, 
and  give  all  long  enjoyment  of  one  aaother'a  company,  and 
fill  the  world  with  light  by  their  achievements,  by  Hi* 
FdTnur,  aud  Bonnty,  and  Grace  ! 


Bkoiknino    of    the    Book. 


Viiur  liiyul  servant  and  faithful  retainer  Ahi 
Tlriiur*  b.  'Ali  an-Nidbfimi  al-'Arijdi  as-Samarqandi,  whi 
'  frr  forty-five  years  both  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  thb 
ItiMiao  and  iiiacribcd  in  the  register  of  the  vassals  of  this 
PynaHty,  desireth  to  render  a  service  to  the  Supreme 
Imperial  Court  (may  God  exalt  it !),  and  to  set  forth, 
itcoording  to  the  canons  of  Philosophy,  duly  adorned  with 
decisive  proofs,  trenchant  arguments  and  sound  counsel, 
what  kingship  truly  is,  who  is  truly  king,  whence  is  derived 
this  honourable  office,  to  whom  rightly  appertaineth  thia 
favour,  and  in  what  manner  one  ought  to  show  one's 
gratitude  for,  and  after  what  fashion  accept,  this  privilege, 
BO  as  to  he  second  to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  men  and 
third   to   the   All-Provider  of   the    Universe ;    for  in   the 
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Uncontrovertible  Scripture  and  Eternal  Word  God  hath 
co-ordinated  on  one  thread  the  pearls  represented  by  these 
three  exalted  titles :  "  Obey  Qod*'  saith  He,  " and  obey 
MiB  Apostle,  and  such  as  possess  authority  amongst  yourselves.**  ^ 
Now  in  the  grades  of  existences  and  the  ranks  of  the 
intelligibles,  apart  from  the  prophetic  function,  which  is 
the  supreme  limit  of  man's  degree,  there  is  no  rank  higher 
than  sovereignty,  which  is  naught  else  but  a  Divine  gift. 
God,  glorious  is  His  Name,  hath  accorded  this  position  to 
the  King  of  the  age,  and  bestowed  on  him  this  degree,  so 
that  he  may  walk  after  the  way  of  former  kings  and 
maintain  the  people  after  the  manner  of  bygone  ages. 


Excursus  I. 

The  August  Discernment  (may  God  exalt  it !)  must  know 
that  every  being  which  inhabits  the  Universe  falls  necessarily 
into  one  of  two  categories.  Either  it  is  a  being  which  is 
self- existent,  and  is  called  *  the  Necessarily  Exktent*  which 
is  God  Almighty,  great  is  His  Glory,  who  existeth  by  virtue 
of  Himself,  and  who,  therefore,  hath  existed  for  ever,  since 
He  dependeth  not  on  aught  else ;  and  who  was  always, 
since  He  subsisteth  by  Himself,  not  by  another.  But  that 
existence  whose  being  is  through  another  is  called  '  Con- 
tingent Being*  and  this  is  such  as  we  are,  since  our  being 
is  from  the  seed,  and  the  seed  is  from  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  is  from  food,  and  food  is  fi'om  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
water  and  the  air,  which  in  turn  are  from  something  else; 
and  all  these  are  such  as  yesterday  were  not,  and  to-morrow 
will  not  be.  Now  when  reflection  is  carried  to  the  utter- 
,most,  it  appeareth  that  this  Causal  Nexus  reacheth  upwards 
to  a  Cause  which  deriveth  not  its  being  from  another,  but 
existeth  by  itself;  and  that  the  Creator  is  all,  and  from 
Him  all  deriveth  its  existence  and  subsistence.  And  when 
this  matter  is  somewhat  pondered,  it  will  become  clear  that 

»  Qur'&n,  iv,  62. 
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iA  reaches  from  Eternity  Paat 
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<4  th»  JUm*  ud  within  the  circle  of  thi« 
il  is  m^A  -the  World  of  Becoming  and 
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^  <hr  &M«a  «i  A*  Uooq  lies  the  Orb  of  Fire, 
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,  ><yv*i  ■*-  ^'^  '•i'h  it  the  material  world  terminates, 
,_  V  *i'  ***^- 


■   JTr^  -^- 


'■/^}f^i' 


■  tfttf  t*ttf|>itifki  iM'  the  fauman  rare  hare  uid." 

,  V«w»  M  «uwt<Nw»i  uf  \ixt  Dine  celestial  ipheres  irhich  enviroa 
^,A      x..*y«ifcki(l  tti»   VwitiMi  CiWBKigonT,  Me  Dieterici's  Makivkotmtt, 
* ,  is  .-I  ••»<■+ 
\'tA.,v  .s."*'^'*  -H  oottll,  vvWiul  *pli*re   is   the   Primum  mobiU  of  the 
»v<«w»t>    \>.**H»k,  ''i*   Nfc*4»'.' -  J(*B  or  Frntakii't-Afldk   of   Uw  Hmlim 
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Now  when  God  Almighty,  by  His  eflTective  Wisdom, 
desired  to  produce  in  this  world  minerals,  plants,  animals, 
and  men,  He  created  the  stars,  and  in  particular  the  sun 
and  moon,  whereon  he  made  the  growth  and  decay  of 
these  to  depend.  And  the  special  property  of  the  sun  is 
this,  that  by  its  reflection  it  warms  all  things  when  it  stands 
oyer  against  them,  and  supplies  them  through  a  medium 
with  heat,  and  draws  them  up — ^that  is,  attracts  them.  So, 
by  its  juxtaposition,  it  warmed  the  water;  and  by  means 
of  the  warmth,  attracted  it ;  until,  in  a  long  while,  it  laid 
bare  one  quarter  or  more  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  reason 
of  the  much  vapour  which  ascended  and  rose  up  therefrom. 
Now  the  nature  of  the  water  is  this,  that  it  can  become 
stone,  as  it  is  well  known  to  do  in  certain  places,  as  may 
be  actually  witnessed.^  So  mountains  were  produced  from 
the  water  and  the  shining  of  the  sun;  and  hereby  the 
earth  became  somewhat  raised  from  what  it  was,  while 
the  water  sank  and  dried  up,  according  to  that  fashion 
which  is  witnessed.  This  portion,  therefore,  is  called  *the 
Uncovered  Quarter,*  for  the  reason  above  stated ;  and  it 
is  also  called  *  the  Inhabited  Quarter,'  because  animals  dwell 
therein. 

Excursus  II. 

When  the  influences  of  these  stars  had  acted  on  the 
whole  of  ^  these  elements,  they  were  reflected  back  from 
the  midst  of  the  earth  and  water,  from  that  imaginary 
point  [mentioned  above],  by  the  aid  of  the  fire  and  wind, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world  were  produced, 
such  as  mountains  and  mines,  clouds,  lightning,  thunder, 
thunderbolts,  shooting  stars,  comets,  meteors,  ....,' 
halos,    conflagrations,    earthquakes,    and    all    manner    of 

^  The  author  alludes  either  to  petrifaction  and  the  formation  of  stalactites,  or 
to  ice. 

'  A.,  B.,  jUaSl  .J ,  **  on  [all]  parts."    L.  has  LaaJ  j  ,  which  seems  to  me 

to  be  nonsense. 

'  A.,  B.,  L.  add  ^^as.%  >  a  word  of  which  I  hare  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
meaning. 
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fMUtaiM,  aa  has  been  fully  explained  in  works  treating 
of  Um  aftote  of  the  celoatiid  bodies,  but  for  the  expUnatioa 
I  ef  wbich  there  is  no  room  iu  this  brief 
B«t  w{m«  tima  began,  and  the  cycles  of  lieavea 
wtjawaa^  aad  .Aa  compctsition  of  this  lovcer  world 
wmtmni,  mui  tha  time  was  corae  for  the  ferlilizatton 
•fllM  ialanpa^i  «Udi  by  between  the  water  and  the  air. 
i  manifested.  Then  God,  blessed 
1  »  Bf.  ensted  for  that  substance  whereby  the 
n  ■*!•  manifest  foar  subservient  forces  and  three 
Of  tbaM  four  subservient  forces,  one  wus  that 
■  to  it  whatever  wiis  suitable  for  ita 
m  «aned  '  Attraction '  (Jddhiba).  Another 
mkj  bare  attracted,  and  this  is  called 
teK  Ae  third  is  thai  which  assimilates 
I,  and  iransmutes  it  from  its  forraer 
I  like  qqU)  itself,  and  this  is  called 
m).  The  toarih  is  that  wbich  rejecta 
I  a»yoyc%tte.  xaiA  ■•  called  '  Excretion '  {Duft'a). 
A*i  -rf  A*  tkrv*  ftn^hies,  one  is  that  which  increaseth  it 
Vt  iM^kSttjf  tsr'.vi^ittKit  it  Quiritious  matters  nith  a  suitable 
^iti^  M^t^  ^idi^j^vi.  Th^  second  is  that  which  accompaaies 
»4ic«  ».t>!rtt*#tt3  utttit  it  reaches  the  extremities.  The  third 
tv  -iiii)  *iiv&.  whftt  the  organism  has  attained  perfection 
^-tU  V.'^ttt«  V  Ewttd  towards  defect,  appears  and  produces 
j[<fft»<  t«  ..fnkc  «&*«.  if  destruction  overtake  the  parent  in 
Vt^«  «vrt^>  tbt<M(>  MMV  become  its  substitute  and  repra- 
■^la^utu^tfi  "«>  )'>>«<  c'x*  order  of  the  world  may  be  guarded 
tKsw  'JM^tM'M*''  ^u^l  tt>^  species  may  not  cease.  This  ig 
vNCtwvi  iVf  ■  Kyj-rvvtitotiiv  Faculty '  (Quwimi-i-Muvalli/ta). 

•^ii,^  ;^M  ^^t>s^^w  r.«h>  superior  to  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
V;i^tf.<Mt«  tu  tKi>«*>  »«"rvn«l  wars  which  have  been  mentioned; 
,*.».(  ^^-^  ft»r- JvoohiHiT  Wisdom  of  the  Creator  ao  ordained, 
»!*,ti  (lw*»'  i;i^ijvt''<«*  *h*»uM  be  connected  successively  aad 
^\tM.iuuv'«t»^v.  tv^  th^t  >»  tbe  mineral  kingdom  the  first  thing 
^Sw'ii  AlWxH^'.t  v-yvwji^ietii'iiws  and  underwent  the  process  of 
^.vv»iH**i.'*  ^Js^aow  bijrfcier  in  organization  until  it  grew  to 
v>t^     ^n.f.-'vi^  i  *-   >'*«W),  which   is   the  ultimate  t«rm  of 
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the  mineral  world,^  until  it  was  connected  with  the.  lirst 
stage  of  plant  life.  And  the  first  thing  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  the  thorn,  and  the  last  the  date-palm,  which 
lias  been  assimilated  to  the  animal  kingdom,  since  it  needs 
the  male  to  fertilize  it  so  that  it  may  bear  fruit  ;^  while 
another  [member  of  this  kingdom]  flees  from  its  foe,  for 
the  vine  flees  from  the  'ashaqa,^  a  plant  which,  when  it 
twists  round  the  vine,  causes  it  to  shrivel  up.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  higher  than 
the  date-palm  and  the  vine,  inasmuch  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  superior  kingdom,  and  have  outstepped  the  limits 
of  their  own  world,  and  have  evolved  themselves  in  a  higher 
direction. 

Excursus  III. 

Now  wlien  this  kingdom  had  attained  perfection,  and  the 
influence  of  the  *  Fathers '  of  the  upper  world  had  worked 
on  the  *  Mothers '  ^  below,  and  these  had  assumed  a  finer 
temper,  and  the  interspace  between  the  air  and  the  fire 
became  involved,  and  a  finer  ofispring  resulted,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  animal  world  took  place.  This  took  to  itself 
the  faculties  possessed  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  added 
thereunto  two  others,  one  the  faculty  of  discovery,  which 
is  called  the  'Perceptive  Faculty'  (Mudrika),  whereby  the 
animal  discerns  things;  the  second  the  power  of  voluntary 
movement,  by  the  help  of  which  the  animal  moves  auto- 
matically, approaching  that  which  is  agreeable  to  it  and 
retreating  from  that  which  is  offensive  to  it;  and  this  is 
called  the  '  Motor  Faculty'  (Mtiharrika). 

Now  the  Perceptive  Faculty  is  subdivided  into  ten  branches, 
five  of  which  are  called  the  External  Senses  and  five  the 
Internal  Senses,    The  former  are  Touch,  Taste,  Hearing^  Sight, 


^  The  Pearl,  however,  seems  generally  to  be  placed  higher.     See  Dieterici*8 
MikrokosinoSy  p.  11. 

*  See  Dieterici's  Mikrokosmw,  p.  26. 

'  A  species  of  Boliehos.     See  Lane's  Arabic  Lexicon,  b.v. 

*  By  the  '  Seven  Fathers  above  *  and  the  *  Four  Mothers  below '  the  seven 
planets  and  the  four  elements  are  intended. 
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•ad  SmM,  Xov  TottcA  is  a  sense  distributed  throughout 
t^  Beab  and  akin  of  tbo  sQimal,  sa  that  the  nerves  peroeiva 
I  utyUiing  which,  touches  it,  such  as  dryae«a  and 
t  SBid  ooU,  loaghoeas  and  smoothness,  harsh- 
Ikifr  is  a  sense  located  in  that  nerra 
r  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  which 
nb  tHtM  umI  dbaolred  flavours  from  those  bodies 
with  it ;  and  it  is  this  sense  which 
and  bitter,  sharp  and  sour, 
i^  A»  Gb>  «f  Awe.  Hearing  is  a  sense  located  in  the 
t  datribated  about  the  auditory  meatus,  so 
I  iBT  aoawl  wliich  is  discharged  against  it  br 
I  wS  A*  air  coaipreised  between  two  impinging 
I  if  to  saj,  two  bodies  brought  into  contact  with 
vlf'tW  inpad  of  which  the  air  is  thrown  into 
hMMMt  Um  eaaae  of  sound,  inasmuch  as  it  acts 
MM  1^  av  vlatik  is  stationary  in  the  auditory  meatus, 
m^i»  iato  cMrtart  with  it,  reaches  this  nerve,  and  gives 
fte  to  tl»  w*irtiw  of  bearing.  Sight  is  a  faculty  located 
ia^  5w»^  iMr(v~SaRK.  which  discerns  images  projected  on  the 
jfP^y^fpf  hvMMr,  whether  of  figures  or  solid  bodies, 
y^i;^^f^«N^  svi-Htwd  by  the  medium  of  a  translucent  substance 
»W^  «Swts»*  between  it  and  the  surfaces  of  reflecting 
D^^jgs^  ;5«etV  is  a  iRWully  located  in  a  protuberance  situated 
^  t^  ji^tv  mri  oi'  the  brain  and  resembling  the  nipple  of 
^  *ti»*W  b«»*t.  which  apprehends  what  the  air  inhaled 
k#^ij«  v>  il  vvlf  wiours  mingled  with  the  vapours  wafted  by 
^L^HKtfvMl^  >.*  w^**  '*  impressed  upon  it  by  difl'usion  from 

CV'  J't«v  Itivftnl  SfHse^.^  Kow  as  to  the  Internal  Senaes^ 
-i^a^  «rv  »«v'h  **  p«r«HHve  sense-impressions,  while  others 
Atv  »«%■*»  **  *ptM^'<*""'  ideas.  The  first  is  the  '  Composite 
^M«s>'  lflf»»t'-»*naA/<»ri*(j),  which  is  a  faculty  located  in 
ilkv  »»><**'***  wntricloa  of  the  brain,  and  receptive  into 
tkwJt''  v'*'  *'*J'  """JT*  apprehended  by  the  external  aensea, 
u>   (WMV*M>«)    "1*^*"    them    for   communication   to  it,   such 

>  !}■>•  w,v  t'Mi'  «M«iv<l  tA«  Ftrtiam,  pp.  141,  14S. 
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peroeptioa  beiog  apprehended  only  when  received  by  it. 
The  second  is  the  Imagination  {Ehaydl),  a  faculty  locuted 
in  the  posterior  ventricles  of  the  second  convolution  of  the 
brain,  which  preserves  what  the  Componile  Seine  has  appre- 
hended from  the  external  senses,  so  that  this  remains  in  it 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  sense-impressions.  The  third 
is  the  'Imaginative  Faculty'  {Miitakhai/ii'da),  thus  called 
when  animals  are  tinder  discussion,  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
human  soul,  named  the  '  Cogitative  Faculty  '  (MiUafakkira). 
This  is  a  faculty  located  in  the  middle  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
vhose  function  it  is  to  co-ordinate  with  one  another,  and 
to  preserve,  those  particular  perccpu  which  are  stored  in 
the  Imagination,  and  to  keep  thorn  distinct  from  one  another 
"by  the  control  of  thought.  The  fourth  is  the  '  Apprehensive 
Faculty'  {Wdhiina),  which  is  a  faculty  located  in  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  ventricle  of  the  brain.     Its  function 

to  discover  the  snpra-sensual  ideas  existing  in  particular 
percepts.  By  it  the  kid  distinguishes  between  its  dam  and 
wolf,  and  the  child  between  a  piece  of  rope  and  a  serpent. 
The  fifth  is  the  'Retentive  Faculty'  (Ild/idha),  also  called 
the  'Memory'  [Dhakira),  which  is  a  faculty  located  in  the 
posterior  ventricle  of  the  brain.  It  preserves  those  supra- 
seaaual  ideas  discovered  by  the  Apprekentioit  ;  between 
which  and  itself  the  same  relation  subsists  as  between  the 
Imagination  and  the  Compoxile  Sens',  though  the  latter 
preserves  forms  and  tbc  former  ideas. 

Now  all  these  are  the  servants  of  the  Aiiiinul  Soul,  a 
substance  having  its  well-spring  in  the  heart,  which,  when 
it  acts  in  the  heart,  is  called  the  Animal  Spirit,  but  when 
in  the  brain,  the  Psyeliic  Spirit,  and  when  in  the  liver,  the 
Jia(ural  Spirit.  It  is  a  subtle  vapour  which  rises  from  the 
blood,  difiuses  itself  to  the  remotest  arteries,  and  resembles 
the  sun  in  luminosity.  Every  animal  which  possesses  these 
Perceptive  and  Motor  faculties,  and  these  ton  subordinate 
isculties  derived  therefrom,  is  called  a  perfect  animal ;   but 

any  faculty  is  lacking  in  it,  defective.     Thus  the  snake 

a  no  ears,  the  ant  no  eyes,  and  these  two  are  called  deaf 
and  blind;  hut  none  is  more  defective  than  the  maggot, 
J.B.I.S.  1899.  IV 
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wkidh  M  a  nd  verm  fmind  in  the  mud  of  streams,'  c&lled 
Aiwfiri  fHiAnrm  (' nuid-«&t«r '),  but  in  Tranaoxaaia 
I  (?).*  tyaa  is  the  lowest  animal,  while  tbe 
•  (itaHuii),'  a  creature  inhabiting  the 
fba*  af  ThikiMliB,  of  «rect  carriage,  of  yertical  stature, 
II  chsmhes  a  great  affection  for  men ; 
r  ft  SMS  thm.  it  halts  on  their  |)ath  and  examines 
and  when  it  finds  a  solitary  man,  it 
MBMB  kM  off:  Bar,  it  is  even  said  that  it  will  conceive 
A«a  K^k.  TUi^  aftier  iBaBkiBd,  is  the  highest  of  animals, 
jMaaaA  a>  >■  w*«nl  r««peci3  it  resembles  man;  first, 
Ak  imtmtf  4Mv*;  aeondl;,  in  the  breadth  of   its  nails 

AataMe  i. 

I  hH4  m  Mb««  fr«B  Abu  Rida  b.  'Abdu's-SaUm  of 
^|Mli|i^  n  lh»  Oiwal  Mosqw  at  IfEsh&pur,  in  the  year 
fcit.  ?W  —  \-».  Ilt'^^llir^- — "We  were  travelling  towards 
Twat^'tf  *  vttt  m  wur  nraraB  were  several  thousand  camela. 
V^tev  titt^.  wWtt  w«  w«re  laarching  in  the  midday  heat, 
w«  MW  utt  s  b«Uk>ck  a  woman,  bare-headed,  eztremdy 
VMUBtAit  tt  tbrWi  wil^  a  figure  like  a  cypress,  a  face  like 
«ita  xnMttt.  and  hn;^  hair,  standing  and  looking  at  as. 
\i%ih>U)C<lkL  t  «f4^  V>  her,  she  made  no  reply;  and  when 
t  :^rprv*A«d  W*.  9h«  fled,  running  so  swiftly  in  her  flight 
ttk««  «>r  iWnw  ««>**td  overtake  her.     Our  guides,^  who  were 

'-  t^  Mwt  wMM  «ilki*r  dnotai  B  real  uiimsl  or  a  tabtiloiH  moDat«r.  In 
«v,  «■«  ••*-  '>  **  "wJ  "*  •■rioiB  kindi  of  moiikeja.  e.g.  the  orang-outang  lad 
'uuiHkM*.  «  *•  '■**"  *'  ''  ^i"™'™*  to  tlie  Shiqq  or  Half-man  (which 
imiw'*-V  •■  •■*■  '*'  •*  ***  "rti™"!)  °^  '^^  Arabs,  and  the  Dir-mardam  oit  tbo 
u!?:'"-.--       Suw  ^>M«l»u'»  •Jj^'i*«'l-3f'*^li9dl,  p.  449  ;  and  mj  Year  amanait 

«  r^  uuniirni:  ^  *^  ""^  ^  coDJectural.      Tbe  sentenM  rqw  in  A« 
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Turks,  Baid  that  tbis  was  a  wild  man,  such  us  they  cttll 
nwnda." 

Now  you  must  know  that  it  is  nobler  than  other  aniniola 
10  the§e  three  respects  which  have  beea  mentioned. 

So  when,  by  lapae  of  long  agea  and  time,  organization  waze6 
more  delicate,  the  moment  comes  for  that  iitteraotion  which 
lakes  place  between  the  elements  and  the  hi?areii4,  and  man 
comes  into  being,  bringing  with  him  all  that  existed  iu  the 
miDeral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  to  which  is  added 
the  capacity  for  intellectual  concepts.  So  he  becomes  king 
over  all,  and  brings  all  things  under  hia  control.  For  from 
the  mineral  world  he  made  jewels,  gold  and  silver  his 
«mbellishment  and  adornment,  while  from  iron,  tin,  copper, 
and  lead  he  fashioned  utenaiU  for  hia  use.  From  the 
vegetable  kingdom  also  he  made  his  food  and  raiment  and 
carpets;  and  from  the  animal  world  he  provided  himself 
with  steeds  and  beasts  of  burden.  Moreover,  from  all  three 
kingdoms  he  choae  out  medicaments  wherewith  to  heal 
himself.  Whence  did  there  accrue  to  him  all  this 
superiority  ?  By  this,  that  he  knew  himself,  and,  by 
means  of  intellectual  concepts,  knew  Ood.  "ffe  teho  hiOieeth 
Mmtelf,  knoicelh  hi*  Lord." 

So  tbis  kingdom  [of  man]  hecame  divided  into  three 
cUeees.  The  first  is  that  class  which  is  proximate  to  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  such  oa  the  wild  men  of  the  waste  and 
the  mountain,  whose  intelligence  doth  not  more  than 
suffice  to  secure  their  own  livelihood,  seek  their  own 
advantage,  and  ward  off  what  is  to  their  detriment.  The 
second  class  compriseth  the  iuhabitante  of  towns  and  cities, 
who  possess  civilization,  mutually  assist  one  another,  and 
discover  crafts  and  arts ;  but  whose  scientific  attalDments 
are  limited  to  the  organizing  of  such  association  as  subsists 
between  them,  to  the  end  that  the  different  classes  '  may 
continue  to  exist.  The  third  class  comprises  such  as  are 
independent  of  these  things,  whose  occupation,  by  night 
and  by  day,  in  secret  and  in  public,  ia  to  reflect,  "  Who 


'  Or  perhaps  " 


Tlie  word  ii  Jyl  . 
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are  we ;  for  what  reason  did  we  come  into  existence,  and 
who  hath  brought  as  into  being  P"  In  other  words  thev 
hold  debote  coocemiag  the  real  essences  of  things,  reflect 
OD  their  ooraiiig,  and  anxiously  consider  their  departure, 
mmxig,  "  Ho*  bare  we  come  ?    Whither  do  we  go  ? " 

Tkia  d*M,  agaJD,  n  subdivided  into  two  sorts ;  first,  tftow 
viv  rend  &B  laBMBBB  of  this  object  by  means  of  masters, 
W  kbanoaa  teA  and  absorption,  and  by  reading  and 
viiliiy;  mad  aaefa  are  called  philosop/iers.  But  there  is 
Jst  aMdnr  «rt  who,  without  master  or  book,  reach  the 
MB^iB  BhhI  at  titk  problem,  and  these  are  called  prophet*. 
Tirtaes  of  the  Prophet  are  three : 
i  iootniction,  he  knon's  all  knowledges ; 
>  pvea  iofbrmation  concerning  yesterday 
'  a  tbsn  by  analogicat  r^'asoning ;  and 
ith  such  power  that  from  whatever 
hi^  ^  aA  W  ^^bA  the  form  and  producetb  another 
1^^  «ttlh  lfe^9  aoBP  can  do  save  such  a^  are  conformed 
»  A*  JUi^Jk  Vorti.  Therefore  in  the  Human  World 
%i«t  »  aau*«  htm.  and  his  command  is  effective  for  the 
vqttWn^  <i€  ^m  world ;  for  whatever  they  have,  he  has, 
Wtiib  a«aw«ui^  afao  an  additional  qualilicatioo  which  they 
^■w  »4^  ih«t  »  to  say,  communion  with  the  Angelic 
WtxMi.  Tb»  wMitMnal  qualification  is  in  brief  termed 
A«  ^lyiirf-r  AnrtMN,  and  is  in  detail  such  as  we  have 

>k/«;.  w  &»¥  as  mch  a  man  lives,  he  points  out  to  hi» 
MMh«  w&««  dkJia^  conduce  to  well-being  in  both  worlds, 
\m  3^  Oioiiwi»H  of  Ood,  glorious  is  Hia  Ifame,  com- 
wwiowwJt  »  ^*"*  ^y  means  of  the  Angela.  Bat  when, 
W  MaM«t  >iim«)ution,  he  turns  hia  lice  towaida  the  othw 
«uc«iL  ^»  E8«w«  bdiind  him  a  Code  dcnved  from  the 
^„jj,j).jija*  0*'  God  Almighty  and  his  own  aayinga.  And 
^,„j,„,^  ^  Miuirea  to  act  as  hii  sahrtitute.  and  to 
„„,^tta»ttt  kw  ^^  ""*  P"®'^'*'  ■  ""^gen"»»  »'>'»  mart 
w    k^  ^  aiort  excellent  of  maBkind   and    the   moat 

„„,^^  Mvdwt  of  hia  age.  »°  «**  ^^  ^  "V  ""™ 
S^U«  Mii  wny  ont  this  Pmcliw;   and  noh  an  one 
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is  called  aa  Imdm.  This  Imam  can  cope  with  the  disasters 
of  the  Eiist  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  in 
such  wxBc  tliat  the  effects  of  his  care  extend  alike  to  the 
most  remote  and  the  nearest,  while  his  command  and 
prohibition  reach  alike  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant. 
But  he  must  needs  have  vicars  to  act  for  him  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  and  not  every  one  of  these  will  have 
such  power  that  all  mankind  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
it.  Hence  there  must  be  a  leader,  an  administrator, 
a  compeller,  which  administrator  and  compeller  is  called 
a  Monarch,  that  is  to  say,  a  King  ;  and  his  vicarious  function 
SovereigHty.  The  King,  therefore,  is  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Im&m,  the  Im&m  of  the  Prophet,  and  tbo  Prophet  of  Ood 
(mighty  and  glorious  is  He!), 
Well  has  it  been  said  on  this  subject : 

"  TAen  know  that  the  functions  ofPropM  and  King 
Are  set  Bide  by  aide  like  tico  atones  in  one  ring." 

Know,  therefore,  that  the  Regal  and  Prophetic  offices 
are  as  two  jewels  in  one  ring,  for  the  Prince  of  the  sons  of 
men  himself  hath  said  "  State  ami  Ctiurch  are  ticins,"  since 
in  form  and  essence  neither  differs,  either  as  regards  increase 
or  defect,  from  ttie  other.  So,  by  virtue  of  this  decree,  no 
burden,  after  the  Prophetic  office,  is  weightier  than 
Sovereignty,  nor  any  function  more  laborious  than  that  of 
governing.  Jloace  a  king  needs  round  about  hira,  as  men 
on  whose  counsel,  judgement,  and  deliberations  depend  the 
loosing  and  binding  of  the  world,  and  the  well-being  and 
ill-being  of  the  servants  of  God  Almighty,  snob  as  are  io 
every  case  the  most  excellent  and  most  perfect  of  their  time. 

Now  of  the  special  ministers  of  Kings  are  the  Secretary, 
the  Poet,  the  Astrologer,  and  the  Physician,  and  these  can 
in  no  wise  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
administration  is  by  the  Secretary ;  the  perpetuation  of 
immortal  renown  by  the  Poet ;  the  ordering  of  affairs  by 
the  Astrologer ;  and  the  health  of  the  body  by  the  Physician. 


•M  4nus£B   U^CjAL.!. — FIRST   DISCOURSE. 


I  functions  and  noble  arts  are  amongat  i 
Nto  fciWMilMt  of  the  Science  of  Philoaophy;  the  functiooft  | 
«f  ■&•  iatibe  «Hi  the  Poet  being  branches  of  the  Science 
OT'IiOgts;  tlMt  of  the  Astrologer,  one  of  tbe  principal  aub- 
I  of  Ifatbcrtiutics ;  wliile  the  Physician's  Art  !• 
<  tlM  brmches  of  Natural  Science.  This  book, 
HUntm,  OOBptim  Four  DiscQiiraes,  to  wit:— 

3Snt  JDiaamnf,  on  the  essence  of   the  Secretarinl  Art,  and 

tte.l)KtBre  of  the  Secretary.  i 

Btmni  XMtetntne,  on  the  essence  of  the  Poetic  Art,  and  n-hat 

i^b^OTM  tte  Poet  to  be. 
jlWnf .i^VOiMinN^  OD  the  essence  of  the  Science  of  Astrology, 

•nd  iiio  diatanguiabing  Bigns  of  the  Astrologer. 
thitrtk  Pitamne,  OD  the  essence  of  the  Science  of  Medicine, 

and  die  fdnotion  and  nature  of  the  Physician. 

In  all  tbeae  dmuona  of  PhUovophy,  flwn,  Oaik  nfllHb* 
•dvaiwad  wliioli  m  appn^riata  to  ^ia  book;  and  tluttaitm 

ten  pleaaiag  aneodotaa,  of  A»  ahoioaat  oonaartad  «l(h  Aai 

sabject  and  the  rarest  germane  to  that  topic,  of  what  bath 
befallen  persons  of  the  class  under  discnaaion,  will  be  added, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  plainly  known  to  the  King^ 
that  the  Secretarial  Office  is  not  a  trivial  matter;  that  the 
Poetic  Calling  ia  no  mean  occupation ;  that  Astrology  ia 
a  necessary  Science ,-  that  Medicine  is  indispensable ;  and 
that  the  wise  King  cannot  do  without  these  four  persona^ 
the  Scribe,  the  Poet,  the  Astrologer,  and  the  Physician. 

FifiST  Discourse. 

On  the  Stsence  of  the  Secretarial  Function  and   the  Nature 
of  the  Perfect  Scribe. 

The  Secretarial  Function  is  an  art  comprising  reasoned 
nodes  of  address  and  communication,  and  teaching  the 
forms  of  address  employed  amongst  men  in  correapondenoe, 
oonsultation,  contention,  eulogy,  condemnation,  diplomaoy, 
proTOcatioD,   and    conciliation,   as  well   as   in    magnifying 
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matters  or  raiDimizing  them ;  contriving  means  of  excuse 
or  censure  ;  imposiag  coveiiiiDts ;  recording  antecedents  ; 
and  displaying,  in  every  case,  orderly  arrangement,  so  that 
all  may  be  enunciated  primarily  and  finally  ' 

Henta  tlie  Secretary  must  be  of  gentle  birtb,  of  refined 
honour,  of  penetrating  discernment,  of  profouad  reflection, 
and  of  firm  judgement;  and  the  amplest  portion  and  fullest 
share  of  the  methods  and  attainments  of  this  art  must  be 
his.  Neither  must  he  be  remote  from,  or  unacquainted  with, 
logical  judgements;  and  he  must  know  the  ranks  of  his 
ooutemporuries,  and  be  familiar  with  the  dignities  of  the 
leading  men  of  bis  time.  ^Uoreover,  be  should  not  be 
absorbed  in  the  wealth  and  perishable  goods  of  this  world; 
nor  concern  himself  with  the  approval  or  condemnation  of 
prejudiced  persons  and  tattlers,  or  pay  any  heed  to  ihem  ; 
and  he  should,  when  exercising  his  secretarial  functions, 
guard  the  honour  of  his  master  from  degrading  siluatioua 
and  dangerous  practices.  And  in  the  course  of  bis  letter, 
while  pursuing  his  duties  of  correspondence,  he  should  not 
quarrel  with  eminent  and  powerful  personages  ;  and,  even 
though  enmity  subsist  between  his  muster  and  the  person 
whom  he  is  addressing,  he  should  restrain  his  pen,  and 
not  attack  bim,  save  iu  the  case  of  one  who  may  have 
overstepped  his  own  proper  limit,  or  advanced  his  foot 
beyond  the  circle  of  respect,  for  they  say :  "  One  /or  one,* 
and  he  tc/io  begins  in  mo»t  in  the  icronij." 

And  in  his  forms  of  address  be  should  observe  moderation, 
writing  to  each  person  that  which  befits  his  poaition,  wbere- 
nnto  bis  kingdom,  domain,  army,  and  treasure  are  a  guide; 
save  in  the  case  of  one  who  may  himself  have  fallen  short 
in  this  matter,  or  made  display  of  undue  pride,  or  neglected 
aome  point  of  courtesy,  or  manifested  an  arrogance  which 
reason  cannot  regard  otherwise  ihan  as  misplaced  in  such 

'  i.e.  "  ODOe  sod  Ear  all,"  wltli  iUch  cleomeu  u  to  lence  no  imbiguity,  or 
gnnnd  lot  (ulum  di»piitc. 


Wt  tfl  bUme." 


;al.  and  tho  aggresiai  a 
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k  ^Hitotary  communications. 
■d  illowed  to  thp  Scribe  t 
t  brward,  and  in  th 


atmosphei 


mdeoce  to  alight  «. 
«  the  setting  forth  < 
od  vhich  the  oratc 
"IW   bett  tpeech   is 


wt  !•  attgmatized  aa   prolii,- 

S»  ^W  *w*  ^  !&•  ^^  ma   not   attain   to  thii  J 
"— ---     — ~-    —    *■  vmui   Aaiifiar   with   every   science,  ' 
.  awery  maetar,  hears  some  aphorietn  \ 
t  md  borrows  some   degance  from 
EhMcfec*  he  mast  accustom  himself 
^  .s^-Mj^ii,-    ;  -i^-  L.ird  of  Glory,  tLe  Traditioiis 
u,.^     av    /Vsei!  L'ue   [oa  whom,  and  on  whoae 
o,>    -HB*^^   lad  peace),   the  Memoirs  of  the 
.  :m  p«»«wri)iJ  "Tings  of  th©  Araba,  and  the 
,,.^   H,*A  -•*    ■■'a-t   iVtsians;    and   to   read    the  books  of 
«,  -w^ote^^  «»«i  ■»  **»*iy  ^  writings  of  their  successors, 
,^^  -.^  «  ,W»»«*>-<«**Tf  ot"  the  Sihib  Isma'il  ibn  'Abbid* 
N^a*-     aa  iJaflhJ  a^nwa  *  :    the  Hwnnnftitinni 


—  ,-  * :   the  compositions  of  Hamfidi, 

I  Hm  ijibiuM*:  the  GftU  of  Badi'u'z-Zamin 


;i**-i«*'^*>^^- 


»««>«>  TBI  in.  pp.  Sl-112  ;  De  BUdo 

ite-  »v  gU*i  b.  WMhBsir  in  a.v.  «7 
,  .W-A*  ftiiiai  Jfaa,  ff.  JOa-J. 
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al-Hamad&ni,^  al- Hariri/  and  al-Hamidi';  the  Bescripta 
of  al-Bal'ami,^  Ahmad-i-Hasan/  and  Abu  Nasr  Kunduri^; 
the  Letters  of  Muhammad  'Abd.  'Abdu'l-Hamid,  and  the 
Sa7yidu'r-Ru'a8& ;  the  Stances  of  Muhammad-i-Mansur,^ 
Ibn  'Abb&di,'  and  Ibnu'n-Nass&ba,  the  descendant  of  'Ali ; 
and,  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  Arabs,  the  Diwdns  of 
Mutanabbi,'  Abiwardi,'  and  Ghazzi  ^® ;  and,  amongst  the 
Persian  poets,  the  poems  of  Hakim  Rudagi,^^  the  Epic  of 
Firdawsi,^*  and  the  panegyrics  of  'TJnsuri^^;  since  each  one 
of  these  works  which  we  have  enumerated  was,  after  its 
kind,  the  incomparable  and  unique  product  of  its  time ;  and 
every  scribe  who  hath  these  books,  and  stimulates  his  mind, 
polishes  his  wit,  and  enkindles  his  fancy  by  their  perusal, 
will  ever  raise  the  level  of  his  diction,  whereby  a  scribe 
becomes  famous. 

Now  if  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Qur'&n,  with  one 
verse  therefrom  he  may  discharge  his  obligation  to  a  whole 
realm,  as  did  Isk&fi.^^ 


^  See  \on  Kiemer^a  Cuiturffeieh.f  ii,  pp.  470-476;  Brockelmann's  (t^mA.  d, 
Arab.  Litt.,  pp.  93-94  and  276-278. 

'  See  Riea*s  Fertian  Catalogtie,  yol.  ii,  pp.  747-8,  where  a  very  fine  old  MS. 
of  the  Maqdmdt-i'Hamidi^  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  is  described. 

'  Ab6  <Ali  Muhammad  al-Bal*aml  (d.  a.h.  386). 

^  The  Ghaznavid  Minister,  Al^mad  b.  ^asan  of  Maymand  (d.  a.h.  424),  is 
probably  meant. 

»  See  De  Slane's  Ibn  Khallikdn,  vol.  iii,  pp.  290-296. 

*  Probably  Muhammad  b.  Man?(ir  al-l^add&d.     See  S.Kh,,  No.  1,729. 

"*  Ab(i  'A^im  Muhammad  b.  A^mad  al-'Abb&di  (see  Rieu's  Arabic  Suppl,^ 
p.  755),  who  died  a.m.  458,  is  probably  intended. 

*  See  Von  Kremer's  Culturgcseh.,  ii,  pp.  380,  381 ;  Brockelmann's  ^rad.  Zi/<., 
pp.  86-89. 

*  See  Brockelmann*8  Arab.  Litt,,  p.  253  ;  and  the  Tatttna,  yol.  £▼,  pp.  25  and 
€2-64,  where  mention  is  made  of  two  Abiwardis. 

'®  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  253.    A.,  however,  reads  ^Ix. . 

^^  See  £th6's  monograph,  and  also  his  article  on  R(idagi  in  the  Eneychpaedia 
Britanmca. 

'*  See  especially  Noeldeke's  D.  Iranisehe  Nationalepot  in  vol.  ii  (pp.  130-211) 
of  Geiger  and  Kuhn's  Grundriu  d.  Iranisehen  Philologie. 

>^  See  £th6  in  the  same  GrundriUy  pp.  224,  225. 

^*  Abu'l-Q&sim  'Ali  b.  Muhammad  al-Isk&fl.  See  Yattma,  toI.  It,  pp.  29-33 ; 
lu,  4. 
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Isk&fi  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tlie  House  of  Sani&a, 
aiid  kaew  hU  craft  right  well,  eo  that  he  could  cuQaingljr 
traverse  all  obstacles,  and  emerge  triumphant  from  the  most 
difficult  passes.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary  in 
the  Chancellery  of  Nuh  b.  Mansur,'  but  they  did  not 
properly  recognize  his  worth,  or  bestow  on  him  favours 
adequate  to  his  pre-eminence.  He  therefore  fled  from 
Bukhar^  to  Alptagi'n  at  Herat.  Alptagin,  a  Turk,  wise 
and  discerning,  made  much  of  htm,  and  confided  t-o  him 
the  Chancellery,  so  that  at  length  he  became  one  of  his 
ministers.  Now  because  there  had  sprung  up  at  the  court 
a  new  nobiiity  who  made  light  of  the  old  nobles,  while 
Alptagin  patiently  bore  their  presumption,  matters  at  last 
culminated  in  rebellion,  by  reason  of  some  slight  put  upon 
him.  Then  Amir  Nuh,  incited  by  a  party  of  the  new 
nobles,  wrote  from  Bukhard  to  Zibulistan  that  Sabuktagin 
should  come  wiib  that  amiy,  and  the  sons  of  Simjur*  with 
their  anny  from  Nishipiir,  and  should  make  war  an 
Alptagin.  And  this  war  is  very  celebrated,  and  tlie  erent 
most  notorious. 

So  when  these  armies  reached  Her&t,  the  Amir  'AU  b. 
Muht&j  ^  sent  Eis&'f,*  who  was  the  Chief  Chamberlain 
{Sdhiba'l-Bdb),  to  Alptagin,  with  a  letter  like  6re  and  water 
blended  together,  containing  threats  and  menaces  which 
left  no  room  for  peace  and  no  way  for  conciliation,  such  as 
ao  angry  master  might  write  in  his  absence  to  his  disobedient 


■  Tbis  ueiDR  to  be  sn  error  (thoueh  it  Btonda  tlina  in  all  three  copies)  for 
Hanidr  b.  fiti\  (Uann&r  I),  irho  reigned  a.h.  3S0-36S ;  for  N&b  b.  HasfOr 
(Nab  H)  reigned  a.m.  366-367,  end  Alptaciu  died  in  a.k.  332  or  S61.  Con- 
coming  the  Siadnu' r-Sata' il,  nee  Von  Kremer'a  CalturgtKhicht.  d.  At^., 
i,  pp.  174,  200;  and  A.  de  B.  Kaziminki's  Menovlchthri,  pp.  36  and  43. 
A«!ordingtoIbnu'l.Athlr_{Buliqed.  of  *,h.  1303,  vol  riii,  p-  17B),  Alptaglll'* 
revolt  took  piece  in  a.h.  3^1. 

*  Sea  DeMmerj'B  UM,  dtt  Samamdti,  pp.  260,  261. 

'  Concerning  this  general,  see  Defi^meij  a  Sitt.  iti  Samanidtt,  p.  248. 

*  A.  he*  i^Lw^^  both  here  and  in  1.  i  of  the  aeit  page,  and  in  the  mtmA 
place  adds  'AU  b.  MuhU^j  after  Atu'l-fftuaii. 
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servants,  the  whole  letter  filled  with  such  expressions  as 
"I  will  come,"  "I  will  take,"  '*I  will  bind,"  "I  wiU 
strike,"  *'!  will  slay."  When  the  Chamberlain  Abu'l- 
Hasan  Eis&'i  submitted  this  letter  and  delivered  the 
message,  not  withholding  aught,  Alptagin,  who  was  already 
vexed,  grew  more  vexed,  and  broke  out  in  anger,  saying: 
^I  was  his  father's  servant,  but  when  my  master  passed 
from  this  transitory  to  that  eternal  abode,  he  entrusted  him 
to  me,  not  me  to  him.  Although,  to  outward  seeming, 
I  should  obey  him,  it  is  in  fact  quite  otherwise,  for  when 
you  examine  this  matter,  a  contrary  conclusion  results, 
seeing  that  I  am  in  the  last  stages  of  old  age,  and  he  in  the 
first  stages  of  youth.  Those  who  have  impelled  him  to  act 
thus  are  destroyers  of  this  Dynasty,  not  counsellors,  and  are 
overth rowers  of  this  house,  not  supporters." 

Then  he  asked  of  Isk&f i,  '*  How  wilt  thou  answer  this 
letter?"  Iskifi,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  wrote  the 
first  draft  of  the  answer  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  Name  of  Ood,  the  Merciful^  the  Clement.  0  NdA, 
thou  haftt  contended  uith  us  and  made  great  tlie  contention  tcith 
us.  ProdHce,  then,  that  tcheretciih  thou  threatenest  us,  if  thou 
art  of  those  who  speak  truly"  * 

When  this  letter  reached  Niih  b.  Mansur,  the  Amir  of 
Khur&8&n,  he  read  it,  and  was  astonished ;  and  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court  were  filled  with  amaze,  and  the 
scribes  bit  their  fingers  in  wonder.  And  when  the  aflhir 
of  Alptagin  was  disposed  of,  Iskafi  fled  away  privily,  for 
he  was  fearful  and  terrified ;  until  suddenly  Nuh  sent 
a  messenger  to  him  to  summon  him  to  his  presence,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  post  of  Secretary.  So  his  afiairs 
prospered,  and  he  became  conspicuous  and  famous  amongst 
the  votaries  of  the  Pen.  Had  he  not  known  the  Qur'&n, 
he  would  not  thus  have  distinguished  himself  on  this 
occasion,  nor  would  his  position  have  risen  from  the  station 
he  occupied  to  this  high  degree. 

1  Qor'&n,  xi,  34. 
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^ 


'  Wlun  ItUfft  iS&irs  waxed  thus  prosperous,  and  he 
btOHDM  MteUiibad  In  the  service  of  Nuh  b.  Mansur,  M&kin 
flw  ■«  of  E4ki  >  rebelled  at  Kay  and  in  Kuhist^D,  withdrew 
Ui  UmAe  froia  As  yoke  of  obedience,  sent  his  agents  to 
Klnvfa,  flirniia  MoA  Simnak,  captured  several  of  the  towns 
«f  KAmnh,*  md  paid  no  heed  to  the  Sam&iiids.  Niih  b. 
Hufir  mw  RCnid,  because  this  was  a  formidable  and  able 
■Udl,  tcaA.  Mt  hinttdf  to  deal  with  this  matter.  He  therefore 
erdwad  Tilh,  the  oommander-ia-chief,  to  miireb  against 
luni  with  wnD  thousand  borj^emen,  suppress  this  sedition, 
and  {rot  ut  end  to  this  grave  incident  in  whatever  way  he 
dMmed  noit  expedient 

Kow  Tfah  wu  very  wiw  and  okw  in  indgenuil^  iilliimJig 
iwiftly  and  akilfally  ttom  the  ■tniteit  panet ;  and  he  «M| 
dsD  Tiotoricnu  in  mrfare,  and  had  nerar  tamed  faaok'ia 
defeat  from  any  one  of  the  countless  battles  he  had  waged* 
Qor  come  forth  worsted  from  any  campaign.  While  he 
lived,  the  dominion  and  authority  of  the  House  of  S&m4D 
enjoyed  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  prosperity. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  the  Amir,  being  much  preoccupied 
and  distressed,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  Isk&fi,  and 
held  a  private  interview  with  hini,  "  I  am  greatly  troubled," 
said  he,  "  by  this  occurrence  ;  for  M&k&n  ia  a  brave  man, 
and  an  able,  and  hath,  in  addition  to  his  bravery  and 
courage,  administrative  capacity  and  generosity,  so  that 
there  have  been  few  like  him  amongst  the  Daylamis.  Ton 
must  co-operate  with  Tasb,  and  whatever  he  lacks  for 
the  raising  of  an  army  at  this  juncture,  you  must  supply. 


'  The  chronolopicsl  difficoltien  imolved  in  these  two  Bloriw  are  (?oagidenble, 
tot  tlie  rebellioD  of  Ubkiui  b.  Kbki  occDired  ia  a.h.  329,  towards  the  end  of  tlw 
reign  of  Naf  t  II  b.  Ahnuid,  i.e.  lung  before  the  rebellion  of  Alptag^  [see  n.  1  on 
p.  638,  tupra].     See  Defrgmerj-'ii  Samanidta.  pp.  248  and  263-4. 

*  Better  known  oa  Qimii,  the  Arabicized  lonn  of  the  name.  See  B>  de 
Hejn&rd'B  Diet.  Otegr.,  Siilor.,  el  Lili.  if  la  Piru,  pp.  4B4-G.  For  Um 
thre«  other  towns  mentioned,  see  the  atme  work,  pp.  213,  317,  and  318. 
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And  I  will  establish  myself  at  Nish&pur,  so  that  the  army 
may  be  supported  from  the  base,  and  the  foeman  discouraged* 
Every  day  a  swift  messenger  must  come  from  you  to 
me  with  dispatches,  wherein  you  must  set  forth  the  pith 
of  what  may  have  happened,  so  that  my  anxieties  may  be 
assuaged."     Iskdf i  bowed  and  said,  "  I  will  obey." 

So  next  day  T&sh  unfurled  his  standard,  sounded  his 
drums,  and  set  out  for  the  front  from  Bukh&r&,  crossing^ 
the  Oxus  with  seven  thousand  horsemen ;  while  the  Amir 
followed  him  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Nish&pdr. 
There  he  invested  Tdsh  and  the  army  with  robes  of  honour ; 
and  Tosh,  raising  his  standard,  marched  into  Bayhaq,  whence 
he  marched  forwards  into  Kumish  to  confront  the  enemy^ 
with  fixed  purpose  and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Meanwhile  M&kan,  with  ten  thousand  mailed  men,  was 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  Ray,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
position.  T&sh  arrived,  passed  by  the  city,  and  encamped 
over  against  him.  Then  messengers  passed  to  and  fn> 
between  them,  but  no  settlement  was  effected,  for  M&k&n 
was  puffed  up  with  pride  on  account  of  that  formidable 
army  which  he  had  gathered  together  from  every  quarter. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should  join  battle. 

Now  Tash  was  an  aged  warrior,  who  for  forty  years  had 
held  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  and  had  witnessed 
many  such  engagements ;  and  he  so  manoeuvred  that  when 
the  two  armies  met,  and  the  doughty  warriors  and  champions 
of  Transoxania  and  Khur&s&n  moved  forward  from  the 
centre,  only  half  of  Mdk&n's  army  was  engaged,  while  the 
rest  were  not  fighting.  M&k&n  was  slain,  and  T&sh,  when 
he  had  ceased  from  taking  and  binding  and  slaying,  turned 
to  Iskdfi  and  said,  ''A  carrier-pigeon  must  be  sent  in 
advance,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  courier :  but  all  the  main 
features  of  the  battle  must  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence, 
which  shall  indicate  all  the  circumstances,  yet  shall  not 
exceed  what  a  pigeon  can  carry,  and  shall  adequately 
express  our  meaning." 

Then  Isk&fi  took  so  much  papesr  as  two  fingers  would 
cover  and  wrote : — '^  In  the  Natne  of  Ood,  the  Merciful^  the 
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Clement.  As  for  MiiKdn,  hi  haih  become  ai  kU  iwji»* " ' 
\_Md  /■aH  =  "He  hath  not  been"  in  Arabic].  By  Uiia 
"  md"  he  intended  the  negative,  and  by  "  idn,"  the  rert 
subatantive,  bo  that  the  Persian  of  it  would  be,  '*M4lc&o 
hath  become  like  his  tiame,"  that  ia  to  say,  hath  beoouM 
nothing. 

When  the  carrier-pigeon  reached  the  Amir  Nuh,  he  was 
not  more  delighted  ut  the  victory  than  at  this  dispatch, 
and  he  ordered  Iskafi'a  salary  to  be  increased,  saying; 
"Such  a  person  must  maintain  a  heart  free  from  cars  ia 
order  to  attain  to  such  delicacies  of  expression."  * 


Anecdote  iv. 


I 


One  who  pursues  any  craft  which  depends  on  reflection 
ought  to  be  free  from  care  and  anxiety,  for  if  it  be  otherwise, 
the  arrows  of  his  thought  will  fly  wide  and  will  not  fait 
the  target  of  achievement,  since  only  by  a  tranquil  mioi-J 
can  one  arrive  at  such  words. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  Secretary  of  the  'Abb4sid 
Caliphs  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Egypt; 
and,  his  mind  being  tranquil  and  himself  submerged  in 
the  ocean  of  reflection,  was  forming  sentences  precious  as 
pearls  of  great  price  and  fluent  as  running  water.  Suddenly 
bis  maidservant  entered,  saying,  "There  is  no  flour  left." 
The  scribe  was  so  put  out  and  disturbed  in  mind  that  he 
lost  the  thread  of  his  diction,  and  was  so  affected  that 
he  wrote  in  the  letter  "  There  is  no  flour  left."  When  he 
had  finished  it,  he  sent  it  to  the  Caliph,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  these  words  which  he  had  written. 

When  the  letter  reached  the  Caliph,  and  he  read  it,  and 
flaw  this  sentence,  he  was  greatly  astonished,  being  unable 
to  account  for  so  strange  an  occurrence.  So  he  sent 
A   messenger  to  summon  the  scribe,  and   inquired  of  him 

>  Tb«  nibrtucc  ol  tlu»  anecdate  ii  gijen  in  the  Tdrikh-i-GiaUa,  tod  u  dM 
bj  DettimtTj  >t  pp.  2*7-S  of  his  SUIairt  dti  SamtHidet  (Puit,  1S4S). 
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concerning  this.  Tlie  acribe  was  covered  with  shame,  and 
gave  the  true  espUnation  of  the  matter.  The  Caliph  was 
mightily  astonished  nod  said  :  "  The  begiDning  of  this  letter 
excels  the  lutter  part  by  as  much  as  the  sura  '  Sny,  He  k 
Gwi,  IJip.  Oiie'^  excels  ihe  aura  '  TVif  /laiitla  of  Abu  Lahat 
thall  peril//,''  and  it  ia  a  pity  to  surrender  the  minds  of 
eloquent  men  like  you  into  tbe  hands  of  the  struggle  for 
the  necessaries  of  life."  Then  he  ordered  him  to  be  given 
meaiia  sufficiently  ample  to  prevent  such  an  announcement 
aa  this  from  ever  entering  his  ears  again.  Naturally  it  then 
happened  that  be  could  compress  into  two  sentences  the 
ideas  of  two  worlds. 


Anecdote  V, 

The  S&hib  Isma'il  ibn  'AbMd,*  entitled  al-Kdfi  ("the 
Competent"),  of  Ray,*  was  minister  to  the  Sjjahansh&b. 
He  waa  moat  perfect  in  bis  accomplishments,  of  which  faot 
bis  correspondence  and  bis  poetry  are  two  sufficient  wilnesaee 
and  unimpeachable  arbiters. 

Noiv  tbe  Sahib  was  a  man  of  just  dealings,  and  such  are 
wont  to  be  extremely  pious  and  scrupulous  in  tbeir  religions 
duties,  not  holding  it  right  that  a  true  believer  should 
abide  eternally  in  hell  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  [righteous] 
enmity ;  and  bis  servants  and  retainers  and  agents  for  the 
most  part  followed  his  example. 

Now  there  was  at  Qum  a  judge  appointed  by  the  S4hib 
io  whose  godliness  and  piety  he  had  the  firmest  belief^ 
though  there  were  some  who  asserted  the  contrary,  and 
brought  information  against  him,  which,  however,  left  the 
Sahib  unconvinced,  until  certain  trustworthy  persona  of 
Qum,  wboae  statements  commanded  credence,  declared  that 


•  Qur'in,  oii. 

■  Fur  ia  accotmt  of  tltii  i^at  mmisler  uid  generaui  pstroa  of  Uttratare,  te» 
I  alBM'i  MulaCion  «f  yta  £^l/.A<fR,  toI.  i.pp.212'317.  udn.  iMp.8S6. 

•  So  B.     Balh  A-  anJ  L.  Iinve  ^J^J'  . 
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in  a  certain  suit  bstnean  So-and-so  and  Such-an-ooe  thicfl 
judge  had  accepted  a  bribe  of  fivi;  hundrod  iuindns.  Tbit'l 
was  mightily  displeasing  to  the  Sahib  for  two  reasons,  firat.a 
on  accoiint  of  the  greatness  of  the  bribe,  and  secoiidly  oikM 
account  of  the  shameless  unacrupulousness  of  the  judgOa  I 
Ho  at  once  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote : —  M 

"  In  the  Name  of  Qod,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement  0  JudffiM 
of  Qitrn .'     We  dismiss  you,  so  Come  /  " '  I 

Scholars  and  rhetoricIaQS  will  notice  and  appreciate  thftl 
liigh  merit  of  this  sentence  in  respect  of  its  brevity,  coa-I 
oiaion,  and  clearness,  and  naturally  from  that  time  fortll.1 
rhetoricians  and  stylists  have  inscribed  this  epigram  on  thdpd 
hearts,  and  repeat  it  to  the  people  of  the  world.  ■ 

Anecdote  vi.  ■ 

Ijamgh&n  ^  is  a  city  in  the  district  of  Sind,  one  of  thft-l 
dependencies  of  Ohazna;   and  at  this  present  time  naughll 
1  ])at  one  range  of  mountains  separates  its  inhabitants  froio^ 
the   heathen,   so    that    they   live    in  constant  dread   of    the 
attacks  and   raids   of    the   unbelievers.      Yet   the   men  of 
Lamgh&n  are  of  good  courage,  sharp  and  frugal,  and  com- 
bining with   their   sharpneaa  no   small  rascality,^  to  guoh 
a  degree  that  they  think  nothing  of  lodging  a  complaint 
against  a  tax-gatherer  on  account  of  a  mauad  of  chaff  or 
a  single  egg ;  while  for  even  less  than  this  they  were  ready 
to  come  to  Ghazua   to  complain  of  exactions,  and  would 
remain  there  one  or  two  months,  and  then  return  without 
baring    accomplished    their    object.      In    short,    they   are 
wonderful  bauds  at  patience,  and  are   moat  stiffaecked  in 
importunity. 

I  hare  eudeavaured  to  preserve,  feebly  enough,  the  ward-pla)'  in  the  original. 

*  Or  LIiniHghfin.      See   B.  de  MeyDflrd's  Did.  Oeasr.  dc   la  Prrir,    p.   603  ; 
PsTet  de  Courleille's  Jl/ia.  de  Baber,  ii,  pp.  120,  121. 

*  The  texts  difftr  coosidcrably  in  this  seotence.     I  follow  A.,  which  hut 
^jj_;»-  \j  J  t_)j*u,S'  J  jir*-  J  M^\j  JI^JLLj  ^J^<ij-^  ^;L^\«4l  MS 
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Now  in  the  reign  of  Siiltdn  Mahmud  Taininu'd-Dawla, 
the  heathen  one  night  attacked  them,  and  damage  of  every 
sort  befel  them.  But  these  were  men  who  could  raise 
ft  harvest  without  soil ;  and  when  this  event  happened 
several  of  their  chiefs  and  men  of  note  rose  up  and  came 
to  Ghazna,  and,  with  their  garments  rent,  their  heads  un- 
ooveFfld,  and  uttering  loud  lamentationa,  entered  the  bazaar 
of  Ghazna,  went  to  the  King's  Palace  wailing  and  grieving, 
and  BO  described  their  misfortunL*  that  even  a  stone  would 
have  been  moved  to  f^ars.  As  their  rascality,  impudence, 
dissimulation,  and  cunning  had  not  yet  become  apparent, 
that  great  minister,  Ahmad  Hasan  of  Maymand,'  took  pity 
upon  them,  and  forgave  them  that  year's  taxes,  exempting 
them  from  all  exactions,  and  bidding  them  return  home, 
strive  more  strenuously,  and  «pend  lees,  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  they  might  recover  their  former 
position. 

So  the  deputation  of  Lamgh^nis  returned  with  great 
contentment  and  huge  aat.isfactioii,  and  continued  during 
that  year  in  the  easiest  of  circumstances,  divulging  their 
seoret  to  no  one.'  Wlien  the  year  came  to  on  end,  the 
same,  deputation  returned  to  present  another  petition  to  the 
minister,  simply  setting  forth  that  in  the  past  year  their 
lord  the  great  minister  had  brightened  their  country  by  his 
grace  and  clemency  and  had  effectively  extended  to  them 
his  protection,  so  that  tUcy  were  now  able  to  dwell  in  peace 
on  that  border;  but  that,  siuce  their  prosperity  was  still 
somewhat  shaken,  they  feared  that,  should  he  demand  the 
contribution  on  their  possessions  that  year,  some  of  them 
would  be  utterly  ruined,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
loss  might  accrue  t<)  the  royal  coffers. 

The  minister,  therefore,  extending  his  favour,  excused 
them  the  taxes  of  yet  another  year.  During  these  two 
years  the  people  of  Laraghan  grew  rich,  but  this  did  not 
suffice  them,  for  in  the  third  year  their  greed  reasserted 


'  See  n.  *  on  p.  637,  »w/ 
•  This  I  take  to  be  ths  ni 


gof  Jjjiju   ^J^SJ  k_j1  . 
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itself,  and,  hoping  again  to  be  excused,  the  same  deputatioa 
again  appeared  at  Court  and  made  a  similar  repreeentatioo. 
Then  it  became  apparent  to  all  the  world  that  the  people 
of  Lamghan  were  in  the  wrong.  So  the  minister  turned 
the  petition  over  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  it ;  "  Al- 
khnidju  hhurdf"*,  add'u/iu  daicd'tt/tu,"  that  ia  to  say,  "  The 
tax  is  a  rumiing  sore :  its  cure  m  its  discharge."  And  from 
the  time  of  this  great  statesman  this  saying  has  become 
proverbial,  and  has  proved  useful  in  many  cases.  May  the 
earth  rest  lightly  on  this  great  man ! 


Anecdote  vii. 

There  were  great  statesmen  under  the  'AbhSjtid  dj-naaty, 
and  indeed  the  history  of  the  Burmecides  ia  well  known 
iind  famous,  and  to  what  extent  were  their  gifts  and  rewards. 
[Tbn]  Snhl,  called  Dliu'r-Rindmtayn^  ("the  lord  of  two 
commands  "),  and  his  brother  Fadl  were  exalted  abovB  the 
very  heavens,  so  oinch  bo  that  Ma'mdn  eaponsed  Fadl's 
daughter  and  asked  her  in  marriage.  Kow  she  was  a  damwl 
peerless  in  beauty  and  unrivalled  in  attainments ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Ma'mun  should  go  to  the  bride's  house 
and  remain  there  for  a  month,  and  after  the  lapse  of  this 
period  return  home  with  the  bride.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
their  departure  he  desired,  as  is  customary,  to  array  himself 
in  better  clothes.  Now  Ma'mun  always  wore  black;  and 
people  supposed  that  he  wore  it  because  black  was  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  'Abbfisids:  till  one  day  Tahy&  b. 
Aktham*  inquired  of  him,  "Why  is  it  that  the  Prince 
of  Believers  prefers  black  garments  P"  Ma'mun  replied 
to  the  Judge:  "Black  garments  are  for  man  and  for  the 
living;  for  no  woman  is  married  in  black,  nor  is  any  dead 

'  There  sppeors  to  be  a  contusion  here  between  the  two  hrothers.  I^atan  ibn 
S&hl  was  the  father  of  Pbrbn,  aUHn'mfin's  bride,  vhile  Padi  bore  the  title  of 
Dhu'r-Riyiimtayn.  See  De  Slane'i  Ibn  Khailikdn,  vol.  i,  pp.  288-27!  and 
4O8-40S :  Tol.  ii,  pp.  472-178.  Also  the  Lald-i/u' LXa'dri/ot  ath-Tha'UiU 
fed.  De  Jong),  pp.  73,  74,  where  a  full  account  is  given  of  this  m»m«». 
'  *  See  De  Blane'i  Ibn  EhaUibln,  it,  pp.  SS-fit. 
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man  buried  in  black."  Yahy4  was  greatly  surprieed  by 
this  answer.  So  on  this  day  Ma'mun  desired  to  inspect 
the  wardrobe ;  but  of  a  thousand  coats  of  satin,  of  royal 
fabric,  of  fur,  hand-woven,  of  various  colours,  hand-cut, 
of  fine  black  silk,^  he  neither  approved  nor  accepted  one, 
but  clad  himself  in  his  customary  black,  and  mounted,  and 
turned  his  face  towards  the  bride's  house.  Now  on  that 
day  Fadl  had  decked  out  his  palace  in  such  wise  that  the 
nobles  were  filled  with  wonder  thereat,  for  he  had  collected 
so  many  rare  things  that  words  would  fail  to  describe  or 
enumerate  them.  So  when  Ma'mun  reached  the  gate  of  this 
palace,  he  saw  a  curtain  suspended,  fairer  than  a  Chinese 
spring,  and  more  delightful  than  the  assurance  of  faith, 
whereof  the  design  charmed  the  heart  and  the  colour 
mingled  with  the  soul ;  and  he  said  to  himself :  ''  Whichever 
of  those  thousand  coats  I  had  chosen,  I  should  have  been 
shamed  here.  Praise  be  to  Qod  and  thanks  that  I  was 
content  with  this  black  raiment.'' 

Now  of  all  the  elaborate  preparations  made  by  Fadl  on 
thatr  day,  one  was  this,  that  when  Ma'miin  reached  the 
middle  of  the  palace  yard,  he  saw  a  tray  filled  with  wax, 
round  which  was  arranged  a  pattern  of  pearls.^  And  at 
the  feet  of  each  guest  were  cast  several  nuts,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  piece  of  paper  whereon  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  a  village;  and  whoever  drew  one,  to  him  were 
•delivered  the  title-deeds  of  that  village. 

So  when  Ma'mun  entered  the  bride's  house,  he  saw 
a  mansion  faced  with  gypsum  and  adorned  with  paintings,' 

1  The  exact  nature  of  most  of  these  fabrics  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
The  list  runs  as  follows :  •  ^^^^  %  [•^•»B.,  ^t^vi^]  tXi  %     J^  «  i>J^^* 

'  This  sentence  is  not  quite  clear.     It  runs :  y  [A.,  B.  om.  JJ  jj      ft-!^ 

^  u/i^  ^^/  *^  "HJ^^J^  ^-^-W;  (V^j'  [L.  om,  J^]  ifj^ 

.  [L.  Si:^j]  UU^^^l  ^bjJ  ^^  [A.  ,Xi^] 
*  A.,  B.  hftTe  iJuAi^  •  L^Aosi^  •     L.  reads : 
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strewn  witb  perfumes  of  China,  fairer  tbau  the  East  at 
the  time  of  eunriae,  and  sweeter  than  a  garden  in  the 
seasoD  of  the  rose.  He  saw,  moreover,  cast  dowa  and  spread 
out  at  the  eatrance  of  the  house,  mats  of  cloth  of  gold,^ 
embroidered  with  rubies,  pearls,  and  turquoiaea ;  and  in 
like  manner  six  cushions  placed  thereon,  on  which  was 
seated  a  beauteous  damsel  sweeter  than  existence  and  life, 
and  pleQsanter  than  health  and  youth;  in  stature  such 
that  the  nohle  cypress  would  have  subscribed  itself  her 
servant ;  with  cheeks  which  the  brighteat  sun  would  have 
acknowledged  as  suzerain ;  with  hair  which  was  the  envy 
of  musk  and  ambergris;  aud  with  eyes  after  the  likeness 
of  the  onyx  and  the  narcissus.^  She,  rising  to  her  feet, 
advanced  towards  Ma'mun,  with  a  profound  obeisance  and 
earnest  apologies,  brought  him  forward  and  seated  him  in 
the  chief  seat,  and  stood  before  him  in  service.  Mn'mun 
bade  her  be  seated,  whereupon  she  seated  herself  on  her 
knees,*  hanging  her  head  and  looking  down  at  the  carpet. 
Thereupon  Ma'rai'in  wna  overcome  With  love  :  he  had 
already  lost  his  heart,  and  now  he  would  have  ad*ded 
thereunto  hie  very  soul.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
drew  forth  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  eighteen  pearls, 
each  one  aa  large  as  a  sparrow's  egg,  brighter  than  tho 
stars  of  heaven,  more  lustrous  than  the  teeth  of  the  fair, 
rounder,  nay,  more  luminous,  than  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  These 
rolled  on  the  surface  of  the  carpet,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
smoothness  and  their  roundness,  continued  in  motion,  there 
being  no  cause  for  their  quiescence.  But  the  girl  paid  no 
heed  to  the  pearls,  nor  so  much  as  raised  her  head.  Thereat 
wa«  Ma'mun's  passion  further  increased,  and  he  extended 


'  Thu  "eDtence,  Bfrain,  U  not  cImt.      It  rons ; 


-'^.rf^j  t^r^j'j' 


L-lu.': 


jir^  f  t^  r^  .j)^ 

■  i.t.,  ia  the  Teisian  [ashion,  on  the  hetU,  vitli  Ihe  kiK«  tojetha  ia  fral. 
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Lis  haod  to  caress  her,  and  would  h&ve  opened  the  door 
of  amorous  dalliance.  But  this  caress  aroused  her  modesty 
and  covered  her  with  confusion,  and  the  delicate  damael 
was  so  affected  that  she  was  overlaken  by  that  state  peculiar 
to  women,  and  the  marks  of  shame  and  abashed  modesty 
appeared  in  her  cheeks  and  countenance,  and  she  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  "  0  Prince  qf  BeHecers .'  The  command  of  Ood 
conteih,  seek  not  then  lo  hasten   il  f " ' 

Thereat  Jla'mun  withdrew  his  hand,  and  was  near 
swooHing  OQ  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  citation, 
and  her  graceful  application  of  it.  Yet  still  he  could  not 
take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  for  eighteen  days  he  came  doI 
forth  from  this  bouse  and  coacerned  himself  with  nanghl 
save  two  occupations.  And  the  affairs  of  Fadl  prospered, 
and  he  attained  to  that  high  position  to  which  he  attained. 


Anecdote  viii. 

Again  in  the  time  of  the  'Abbisid  Caliphs,  in  the  reign 
of  al-Mustarshid  bi'Mh "  (may  God  make  liia  tomb  fragrant 
and  exalt  his  rank  in  Paradise!),  the  son  of  al-Muatadhhir 
bi'114h,  the  Prince  of  Believers  came  forth  from  the  city 
of  Baghdad  with  a  well-i>quipped  army  in  full  panoply, 
and  much  treasure,  and  many  muniments  of  war,  marching 
against  Kbur&s&n,  on  account  of  a  reparation  which  he 
would  exact  from  the  King  of  the  World  Sanjar.' 

Now  this  quarrel  had  been  contrived  by  interested  persons, 
and  WHS  due  to  the  machinations  and  representations  of 
conspirators,  who  had  brought  matters  to  this  pass.  When 
the  Caliph  reached  Eirm&nsh&h,  ho  there  delivered  on 
a  Friday  a  homily  which  la  eloquence  transcended  the 
highest  zenith  of  the   sun,   and    reached  the   support  and 


I  Qiir'trj,  iri.  1.     C(.  De  Slane'*  /*«  KhutlHaia,  vol.  i,  p.  270. 

*  Tbe  tncnty-ainth  'Abb&aid  Csliph,  reiped  a.h.  SI2-528. 
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to  the  Im&m  Ahmad  b.  'Abdu'l-'Aziz,  who  was  the  Im&m 
of  Bukh&r&,  and  the  leading  man  of  his  time,^  so  that 
whatever  he  did  he  might  do  by  his  advice,  and  that  he 
should  not  take  any  step  without  his  instructions.  Then 
the  GAr  Kh&n  turned  back  and  retired  to  Bars-j&n.* 

Now  his  justice  had  no  bounds,  nor  was  there  any  limit 
to  the  effectiveness  of  his  commands,  and,  indeed,  in  these 
two  things  lies  the  essence  of  kingship.  But  when  Alptagin 
saw  a  clear  field,  he  turned  his  hand  to  oppression,  and 
began  to  levy  contributions  on  Bukh&rd.  So  several  of 
the  people  of  Bukh4r&  went  as  an  embassy  to  the  Qur 
Khan^  to  seek  redress.  The  Gur  Eh&n,  after  the  way  of 
good  Muslims,  wrote  a  letter  in  Persian  to  Alptagin  as 
follows : — 

•'/w  the  Name  of  Ood,  the  Merciful^  the  Clement.  Let 
Alptagin  know  that,  although  wide  distance  separates  us,  our 
approval  and  displeasure  are  near  at  hand.  Let  Alptagin 
do  that  which  Ahmad  commands,  and  Ahmad  that  which 
Muhammad  commands.     Farewell." 

Again  and  again  we  have  considered  this  and  reflected 
on  it.  A  thousand  volumes  or  even  more  might  be  written 
to  enlarge  on  this  letter,  yet  its  purport  is  extremely  plain 
and  clear,  needing  no  explanation.  Seldom  have  I  seen 
anything  like  it. 

Anecdote  x. 

The  extreme  eloquence  of  the  Qur'&n  is  in  its  concision 
of  words  and  marvellous  presentation  of  ideas ;  imitation 
thereof  results  but  in  citation,  to  such  a  degree  that  a  sense 

>  For  ^V^j  3t^  ^  9  ^-  *°^  ^-  ^^®  iJ^y*  J**^3 '  **"*^  *^®  '^^  °^ 

Burh&n." 

*  Name   uncertain.      L.    has    Zarydn^    which    is    quite    unsuitable ;    A., 

^^Isry  <0  (not  clearly  legible) ;  B.,  ^lsJ-»  J  • 

•  A.  has,  instead  of  ij^jy  *^}^    (^•'«  reading),  ^lipjJ  lJ^^*    ^-f 
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of  awe  is  produced,  aod  the  wise  and  uaderstaoding  man 
ia  coDverted  from  hia  stat-e  [of  doubt].  And  this  is  a  clear 
proof  and  trenchant  argument  to  establish  the  fact  that 
thii  Word  did  not  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  any  created 
l>eing,  nor  issue  from  any  human  lips  or  tongue,  hot  that 
the  stamp  of  iEternity  is  the  stigma  of  its  prescriptions  and 
sentences. 

It  is  related  that  one  day  one  of  the  Muslims  was  reci^g 
before  Walid  b.  Mughira  this  verae: — "And  it  icaa  aaitf, 
'  0  Earth,  gulp  down  ihij  watert,  atul  0  Heaven,  draw  lAem 
«p '  .■  and  the  water  abated.  T/im  teas  the  mattfr  fffected. 
And  it  \i.e.  the  Ark]  rested  upon  Mount  Judi," '  "  By 
God,"  said  Waltd  b.  Mughira,  "  verily  it  hath  beauty  and 
sweetness,  and  verily  at  its  highest  it  is  terrible  as  a  wild 
beast  in  fury,  and  at  its  lowest  is  as  the  deepest  mine !  "  * 
When  even  enemies  reached  such  a  level  of  enthustasin, 
by  reason  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Qur'&n  and  its  incom- 
parable height  in  the  domaia  of  religion  and  equity,  to 
what  degree  must  friends  attain  ? 


Anecdote  zL 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  with  the  kinga  and 
tyrants  of  the  world,  such  aa  the  Fishd&di,  Eay&ni,  and 
S&s&nian  monarchs  and  the  Caliphs,  to  vaunt  themselvea 
and  compete  with  one  another  In  justice  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  with  every  ambassador  whom  they  despatched 
they  used  to  send  wise  sayings,  riddles,  and  enigmatical 
questions.  So  the  king,  under  these  circumstances,  atood 
in  need  of  persons  of  intelligence  and  discrimination,  and 
men  of  judgement  and  statesmanship ;  and  several  coaacils 

'  Qnr'io,  li,  46- 

>  L  hu  *  ^-i^  -Oi-d'  ^^  jJiiS^  t\£.\  ^^.  In  tin  Bupn  J&iJ 
tttait  u  a  nrunt  od     ,Jm».«]  .     A.  ud  B.  hxtt     ;Ja«J   aad    _«i]l4  fsr 
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Would  be  held  and  adjourned,  until  tliey  were  uuanimonB 
as  to  their  aDswere,  and  nhen  the  inner  meanings  of  these 
problems  and  enigmas  wore  plain  and  apparent,  then  they 
would  despatch  the  ambassador. 

This  practice  was  maintiiined  until  the  time  of  Muhmiid 
b.  Sabuklagin  Yaminu'd-Dawla  (may  God  have  mercy  upon 
him  !).  One  day  be  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Bughri 
Khan  in  Transoxania,  and  in  the  letter  which  had  been 
drafted  occurred  this  passage:  —  "God  Ahiiujhly  suith, 
'  Verily  the  most  honoitruble  of  ^ou  in  GoiCn  siglit  it  he  tcAo 
ii  moat  pious  of  ijoit.' '  The  acute  and  critical  are  agreed 
that  here  he  [i.e.  the  Prophet]  guards  himflolf  from 
ignorance ;  for  the  souls  of  men  are  subject  to  no  more 
grievous  defect  than  this,  nor  is  there  aught  lower  than  the 
fault  of  folly.  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition  and  the 
aoundnesB  of  this  assertion  God's  Word  also  bears  witness: 
'  [_God  tt-ill  raise  up  f/iose  of  yott  iriio  believe]  and  those  to 
whom  knoii-ledge  hath  been  ijiven  to  [siyjfji'or]  degrees.' ' 
Therefore  we  desire  that  the  Imams  of  the  land  of 
Transoxania  and  the  doctors  of  the  East  and  scholars  of  the 
Ebaqdn's  Court  should  give  so  Tiiuch  information  touching 
essentials  as  to  stale  what  the  Prophetic  Office  is,  what 
Saintahtp,  what  Religion,  what  Islam,  what  Faith,  what 
Well-doing,  what  Godlinoss,  what  the  Approbation  of 
Right,  what  the  Prohibition  of  Wrong,  what  the  Path, 
what  the  Balance,   what  Justice,  and  what  Pity." 

When  this  letter  reached  the  Court  of  BughrA  Kbdu,^ 
and  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  its  purport  and 
contents,  he  Hummoned  the  Imfliiis  of  Transoxania  from  the 
different  towns  and  districts,  informed  them  of  the  matter, 
and  requested  them  to  answer  these  words,  bidding  each 
one  compose  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  introduce  in  the 
course  of  their  dissertation  and  argument  a  reply  to  these 


»  Hue  A.  h»f  jjUlI^   and  B.  ^[s-S^a,  though  thej  ngreo  with  L.  nbove 
■nil  below. 
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wl^Batff^Kmt.  Tber  ciwreA  a  delay  of  Tour  months ;  which 
pnrf  dnggad  an  with  all  sorte  of  detriments,  the  lea^t 
Utwimk  wwm  Ae  disbnnements  frgm  the  treasury  for  the 
whnm  af  IW  ambKasadon  and  the  maintennnce  of  the 
laiHS.  BBlS  ac  lM2th  Muhunmad  b.  'Abdu'U&h  the  scribe, 
L  Elnn*3  priTat£  seeretar}',  atid  was  deeply 
f  aarl  hig-hly  distinguished  in  scholurship, 
r  aae  af  the  most  eloquent  stylists  amongst  the 
k  m  |Baw  aad  rene,  said  :  "  I  will  answer  these 
kiaaucfa  wise  that  when  the  greatest 
wyieacaa  men  of  al-Islam  shall  sec  my 
i  ft  lAaM  WMBaad  iboir  approval  and  admiration." 
;Sh  W  Vb^  If  hit  ft*  and  wrote  under  the  questions,  after 
^  haUM  «t  •  k^al  cUctsiou  (/ffftra) :  ••  SaitA  God's 
I  ir  fi«  BirMing  of  Qod,  and  alao  on  liU 
t  ftiT  God"*  eoinmand  and  loting-h'ttdneit 
All  the  Imams  of  Transoxania  bit 
mt  and  expressed  their  admiration, 
I  u  an  answer  which  is  perfect,  and  an 
«nrt«£Kv  wUch  u  compreheasive !  "  And  the  Kh^&n 
««jL  j^^biT  pbw^  because  the  difficulty  had  been  over- 
mim.:  >«  «  s:ctE?«^  and  not  left  to  the  divines.  And  when 
3^  acTMvr  !>nK&«ii  6itaziia,  all  applauded  it. 

(-  nvtvei/nf  cv««tEts  frvm  these  premises  that  an  intelligent 
«nf  «x«'<)t^'<^'^  Sx-ivtary  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
VulittiK^  -jf  a  Kiajf's  Court,  And  with  this  anecdote  we 
tMttvvibw  itUf*  cliiji{>tvr.     And  from  God  cometh  assistance. 


StCOXD   DlSCOUKSE, 

0,  'ik  ,V»*tk*v  -f'  Pifttry,  and  the  Utility  of  t/ie  Skilful  Poet. 

YM\^\  •«  »*>«'  """•  whereby  the  poet  arranges  imaginary 
uMK^lx'*^  ^^^  adapts  the  deductions,  with  the  result  that 
W  4*M  WMk.«  »  lit'lo  thiog  appear  great  and  a  great  thing 
ij^^  ^  <)«*»*  J^i^^  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  evil  and 
.  jt  ^  ^  Mrt>  v«f  good.     By  acting  on  the  imagination. 
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he  excites  the  faculties  of  anger  and  concupiscence  in  such 
a  way  that  by  his  suggestion  men's  temperaments  become 
affected  with  exultation  or  depression ;  whereby  he  conduces 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  things  in  the  order  of  the 
world. 

Anecdote  xii. 

.  Thus  they  relate  that  Ahmad  b.  'Abdu'U&h  al-Ehujist&ni  ^ 
was  asked,  ''How  didst  thou,  who  wert  originally  an 
ass-herd,  become  Amir  of  Ehur&san  ? ''  He  replied  :  "  One 
day  I  was  reading  the  Divan  of  Handhala  of  Bddghis,^  in 
B&dghis  of  Khujist&n,  when  I  chanced  on  these  two 
couplets : — 


*  If  lordship  lies  within  the  lion* s  jaws , 
Oo,  risk  it,  and  from  those  dread  portals  seize 
Such  straight-confronting  death  as  men  desire^ 
Or  riches,  greatness,  rank  and  lasting  ease* 

An  impulse  stirred  within  me  such  that  I  could  in  no 
wise  remain  content  with  that  condition  wherein  I  was. 
I  therefore  sold  my  asses,  bought  a  horae,  and,  quitting 
my  country,  entered  the  service  of  *Amr  b.  Layth.*  At 
that  time  the  fortune  of  the  Saff&ris  still  floated  at  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Of  the  three  brothers,  *Ali  was  the 
youngest,  and  Ya'qiib  and  'Amr  had  precedence  over  him. 


^  '*  Ehujistan. — In  the  mountains  near  Herat.  From  this  country  issued 
Ahmad  h.  'Abdu'll&h  al-Khujist&nif  who  revolted  at  Nish&pQr  and  died  in 
A.H.  264."  (Barbier  de  Meynard*s  Diet.  Oiogr,,  Uiitw,,  et  Lttt.  de  la  Ferse, 
p.  197.)  The  learned  editor  points  out,  however,  that,  according  to  Ibnu'l- 
Athir,  Abmad  was  assassinated  in  the  month  of  Sbaww&l,  a.h.  268,  after  having 
reigned  at  Nlsb&pCir  for  six  years.  See  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1846,  p.  345 
et  seqq.  of  the  second  half. 

'  iiee  £the*s  RudagVt  Vorldufer  und  Zeitgenouen,  pp.  38-40,  where  these 
Tenes,  and  others  by  the  same  poet,  are  cited. 

'  Brother  of  Ya*q6b  b.  Laytn,  the  founder  of  the  short-lived  $aff&ri  dynasty. 
*Amr  reigned  from  a.h.  265  to  a.h.  287. 


<  Discorn 


««.  »iT*.<^  ^ 


DHrisiii  to  Ghazaa  over  the 
«  ■•  h*:t  from  Ribd(-i-Saitgin 
*  art  ai  his  agent  to  bis  feudal 
Ilrfwltetcd  &□  srinj  of  a  hundred 
d&aebewlea  some  twenty  horsemen 
r  A*  «rtrtM  held  in  fief  by  'All  b. 
.>^Bail,a  Mcond  Eh&D-i-]fiahipur. 
I  (Nodaoei  my  wurrant,  aad 
^t  the  army  and  gare 
Bombered  three  hundred, 
produced  my  warrant, 
it,  saying,  '  Do  we  want 
of  only]  ten  men  P ' ' 
my  allegiaacc  to  the 
!o  the  Tillage  of  Yashb,* 
bsv*  Utonund  horsemen  joined 
■k  Xidipur,  and  my  aSairs 
■d  afl  Khur&s&n  lay  open  to 
rf  jt  fbr  myself.     Ot  all   this. 


a  t>i$  iuAror  ndi  the  affairs  of  Ahmad 
tr  pTMi^T  that   in   one   night  at 
It.  Jirseese   300,00(»  dinira,  500 
AV  juies  of  clothes,  and  to-day  be 


Awfr.,  Eitl. 


I.  dt  Im  Jtnr,  p.  1S7. 


■9*  w*  *  ■— M  ».  ■)x<i  WTT  *>obtful.     A.  (t.   12*)  hu  KU  Jiiiif 


a**-*^  »»  "^'"^  ^A-^  " 


I  cannot,  bowerer,  find  n 


Ikw  of    a    TMiafdlu'th-Sha'ara   (d.    a.D. 
«M  J.B.A.S.  for  Janiuiy,   189*,  p.  iS, 
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stands  in  history  as  one  of  the  victorious  monarchs,  all  of 
which  was  brought  about  by  these  two  couplets  of  poetry. 
Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  amongst  both  the 
Arabs  and  the  Persians,  but  we  have  restricted  ourselves 
to  the  mention  of  this  one.  So  a  king  cannot  dispense 
with  a  good  poet,  who  shall  conduce  to  the  immortality  of 
his  name,  and  shall  record  his  fame  in  diwdna  and  books. 
For  when  the  king  receives  that  command  which  none 
can  escape,^  no  trace  will  remain  of  his  army,  his  treasure, 
and  his  store ;  but  his  name  will  endure  for  ever  by  reason 
of  the  poet's  verse,  as  Sharif-i-Mujallidi  of  Gurg&n  says : — * 

"  From  all  the  treasures  hoarded  by  the  Houses 
Of  Sdndn  and  of  Sdmdn,  in  our  days 
Nothing  survives  except  the  song  of  Bdrbad, 
Nothing  is  left  save  RudagVs  sweet  lays,** 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  age  and  the  princes 
of  the  time  are  perpetuated  by  the  admirable  verse  and 
widely-current  poems  of  this  guild;  as,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  the  House  of  Samdn  by  Ustdd  Abii  'Abdi'Uih 
Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  ar-Rudaki,^  Abu'l-'Abbds  b.  *Abb4s* 
az-Zanji,  Abu'l-MathaP  al-Bukh&ri,  Abii  Ishaq  Juvbdri,* 
Abu'l- Hasan  al-'Aji,^  and  Tahdwi,  and  Khabb^zi^  of 
Nishapur,  and  Abu'l- Hasan  al-Kis&'i  ^ ;   aud  the  names  of 

*  i.e.,  when  he  comes  to  die. 

*  B.  omits  the  poet's  name  altogether.     L.  has  Mq/di, 

*  al-*Aw£i*s  Lubdby  part  ii,  No.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  No.  8,  and  Horn's  ed.  of  the  Lttghat-i-  Atadi,  p.  24,  first  paragraph. 

L.  has  cijU  and  A.  (f.  12*)  ^irs^j  . 

*  Ibid.,  No.  25,  and  Asadi,  p.  28. 
«  Ibid.,  No.  10. 

^  The  lithograph  omits  this  name  and  the  next;  A.  (f.  13a}  has     ^:S^Sly 
I  suppose  for  /^s:  U  ''enfant  nonrri  d'nn  lait  stranger";    while  B.  has- 

*  *AwfS,  No.  29. 

*  See  £th6*s  monograph,  D%$  Ziedtr  de9  Kitd^t, 
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W  XifJrn'd-Din    [i.e.  the  Gbaz- 

■■   'CiKari,    *A?ijadi.    Farmkhi,' 

of    QA'in,'    Bludhafiar,' 

lfM*adi, '      Qaaardmi, '     Abu 

■)  ■  Rwtidi.   Abu'l-Faraj    of 

SfuhomtDad  Abu   Nasr," 

Kfcalaf.  Tthra&n  Mutbtiri,'*  and 

■«  mi  tbe  House  of  Kb^qau  tbrough 

t*  F«tl»«i,»  'Am'aq  of  Bukhara," 

S^ir   ("the   Carpenter")"    -i- 

Ae   »D    of    DargbiiaL,**    *Ali 


*»^  '  • 


Xcstion  u  nude  of  tbe  first  and 
Ibm  beaa  publish«l  at  Tibrio) 


.   *k  MJ..  W.  -L  ^  ADS. 

-  ■* '    SMjr.i'.,»d.  i, 


I  irn'*  Aiiid!.  p.  37. 


..  »..u»i  Jf  f,  i.  p.  SU.' 

X.  -HI  imrtiiiilj]!^  concerainE;  him. 

•a  >ii  IrhiiJau,  and  also  bore  the  Ja^nf  of 

I   n^  «J.   91   of   my   forthcomiDf   edition]. 


•■Mujdiid." 


S«e    OftwIatshUi 


(■jibu'd-Din  JurbkibkUni  (i.e.  of 
L.',,  :.  m-  £34,  fl3S. 
"I*.,  Tm»^  >.  >'o-  18. 
(•  **.  TOMpi  i.  So,  io  ;  M.F.,  i,  pp.  345--3»l. 

J>«fi'.  p.  31. 

l-li«  tjJ-jU:A.,^jjjlj,  or 

X     **^<      ^  '*••'  JlMrfotB  lix},   A,   boa   iJJ-jIj    p.«. 

^    ,^t,'<{  \  '•tek  1  <ik»  to  b*  tike  cotrect  fomi. 

t  ^M  -WN  ^At  ^'^  w  I— ahtr  the  conect  ratding  it  JwJUAA'-i 
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Sipihrf,^  Jawharf,*  Sa'di,  the  son  of  Tisha,'  and  'All  Shatranji 
("  the  Chess-player ")  * ;  and  the  names  of  the  House  of 
Seljuq  by  Farrukhi,  Karkh&ni,  L&mi*i  of  Dahist&n,*  Ja*far 
of  Hamad&n,  Firuzi-i-Fakhri,'  Burh&ni,^  Amir  Mu'izzi, 
Abu'l-Ma'&li  of  Ray,»  'Amid  Kam&li,»  and  Shih&bi*®;  and 
the  names  of  the  rulers  of  Tabarisf&n  through  Qumri  of 
Gurg&n,"  R&fi'i  of  Nish&pur,"  Kaf&yati"  of  Qanja,  Kusa 
Fall,  and  Burkala  ^* ;  and  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Ghur, 
the  House  of  Shansab  (may  God  cause  their  rule  to  endure 
for  ever!),  through  Abu'l-Q&sim  Rafi'i,  Abu  Bakr  Jawhari, 
this  least  of  mankind  Nidh&mi-i-'Arudi,  and  'All  Suit.  The 
diicdns  of  these  poets  are  eloquent  as  to  the  excellence, 
comeliness,  munitions  and  forces  [of  war],  justice,  bounty, 
worth,  nobility,  doughty  deeds,  judgement,  statecraft,  heaven- 
sent success  and  influence  of  these  former  kings,  of  whom 
to-day  no  trace  remains,  nor  of  their  hosts  and  retinues 
any  survivor.  How  many  nobles  there  were  under  these 
dynasties  who  enjoyed  the  favours  of  kings,  and  dispensed 
untold  largesses  to  these  poets,  and  conferred  on  them 
sources  of  income,  of  whom  to-day  no  trace  remains ; 
though  many  were  the  painted  palaces  and  charming  gardens 
which  they  created  and  embellished,  but  which  to-day  are 


>  See  'Awfi's  Lubdb,  ch.  viii,  No.  30  ;  M.F.y  i,  pp.  244, 246 ;  but  the  identity 
is  uncertain. 

*  CaUed   ''the  goldsmith**   {Zargar),      See    Dawlatsb&h    (pp.   118-121), 
Tabaqa,  ii,  No.  IS. 

'  Very  doubtful.    L.  omits.    A.  has  ^LumJ  jmjJ  •  ;  B.,  <Xtk»^ji  •  • 

*  Noticed  in  ch.  x  of  'Awfi's  Luhdb ;  M.F,,  i,  pp.  344,  345. 
«  M,F.,  i,  pp.  494-601.  ^ 

*  Both  MSS.  have  ^^  jfji^J*^  )  • 

"^  The  father  of  Mu'izzi.     Both  are  mentioned  in  Anecdote  xvi,  infra, 

*  M,F.,  i,  pp.  79,  80. 

*  Kam&luM-Dln  'Amid  of  Bukh&rii.     See  M.F.,  i,  pp.  486,  487. 

w  Shih&bu'd-Din  Aljmad  b.  Mu'ayyad  of  Nasaf,  near  Samarqand.    M.F.y 
!,  pp.  310,  311. 

"  M,F.,  i,  pp.  477,  478. 
"  M,F.,  i,  pp.  220,  221. 

"  L.ha«  ^U^. 

^«  L.  has  Q&'ini  for  F&ll,  and  omits  BArkala. 


zym   Mtn      -mtae  iid  jreat  Jlahmud  raise^ 
j^  •  VIM   Tu'  'TWpr*  'A0  Xaon  did  $iand  at  gaze, 
^isi-^f    ng    mx  rtmaineth  not  in  place, 
'^tjmtn   tBA  If— c/iw  *irnsuri'i  9weet  lat/s" 

Ti-u     »  'liJimrea   y£  die  World  Sultan  'A14'u\ 

>Jlu,   ijau.   Ml  urffiuawu  b.  al-Husajn,  the  Choi 

3«3iiifvvf»    JOLT  his  life  be  long,   anc 

kFched  on  Ghaz 

«  and  laudable  mona 

mit  to  death 

TTittTnir  uteoi  with  < 

*.     .^ *-^-?-     «-  ^3»««t*  j«*  «cked  Gh 


«  «< 


«.  ,3Ftii  "ie  poems  writte 
X  ;i*  liorarjr.  In  that  i 
ml  :aeiit  king,  yet  he  hij 
cvttt  Firdawsi  sajrs  : — 


t  -  -.1  1  "ii  11    ■»» 
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"  Of  the  child  in  its  cot,  ere  its  lips  yet  are  dry 
From  the  milk  of  its  mother ,  ' MahmM  J*  is  the  cry  ! 
Mahmiid^  the  Oreat  King,  who  such  order  doth  keep 
That  in  peace  from  one  pool  drink  the  tcolfand  the  sheep  !  *' 

All  wise  men  know  that  herein  was  no  reverence  for 
Mahmud,  but  only  admiration  for  Firdawsi  and  his  verse. 
Had  Mahmud  understood  this,  he  would  probably  not  have 
left  that  noble  man  disappointed  and  despairing. 


Excursus. 

Now  the  poet  must  be  of  tender  temperament,  profound 
in  thought,  sound  in  genius,  clear  of  vision,  quick  of 
insight.  He  must  be  well  versed  in  many  divers  sciences, 
and  quick  to  extract  what  is  best  from  his  environment; 
for  as  poetry  is  of  advantage  in  every  science,  so  is  every 
science  of  advantage  in  poetry.  And  the  poet  must  be  of 
pleasing  conversation  in  social  gatherings,  of  cheerful 
countenance  on  festive  occasions;  and  his  verse  must  have 
attained  to  such  a  level  that  it  is  written  on  the  page  of 
Time  and  celebrated  on  the  lips  and  tongues  of  the  noble, 
and  be  such  that  they  transcribe  it  in  books  and  recite  it  in 
cities.  For  the  richest  portion  and  most  excellent  part  of 
poetry  is  immortal  fame,  and  until  it  be  thus  confirmed 
and  published  it  is  ineffectual  to  this  end,  and  this  result 
cannot  accrue  from  it ;  it  will  not  survive  its  author,  and, 
being  ineffectual  for  the  immortalizing  of  his  name,  how 
can  it  confer  immortality  on  another  ? 

But  to  this  rank  a  poet  cannot  attain  imless  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  an^  the  season  of  his  youth  he  commits  to  memory 
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20,000  couplets  of  the  poetry  of  the  Ancients  and  10,000 
verses  of  the  works  of  tbe  Modems,  holds  them  constantly 
before  hia  eyes,  and  continually  reads  and  marks  the  diirdas 
of  the  masters  of  his  art,  observing  how  they  have  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  strait  passes  and  delicate  places  of  song, 
in  order  that  thus  the  faahion  and  varieties  of  verse  may 
become  ingrained  in  his  nature,  and  the  defects  and  beauties 
of  poetry  may  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  his  under- 
atanding.  In  this  way  his  style  will  improve  and  his  genius 
will  develop.  Then,  when  his  toste  has  been  formed  by 
wide  reading  of  poetry,  and  his  style  of  expression  is  thus 
strengthened,  let  him  address  himself  seriously  to  the  poetic 
art,  study  the  science  of  Prosody,  and  peruse  the  works 
of  Master  Ahu'l-IIasan  BahrSmi  of  Saroklis,  such  aa 
the  "Goal  of  Prosodists "  {Ghdijatit'l-'Ani<liyyU),  the 
"Thesaurus  of  Rhyme"  {Knnzu^l-Qufiyn),  and  the  works 
treating  of  poetic  idcns  and  phraseology,  plagiarisms, 
biographies,  and  all  the  sciences  of  this  class,  with  such 
a  master  as  he  deemeth  best,  that  thus  ho  in  turn  may  come 
to  merit  tbe  title  of  Master,  that  bis  name  may  remain  on 
the  page  of  time  like  the  names  of  those  other  Masters 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  that  be  may  be  able  to 
discharge  his  debt  to  his  patron  and  lord  for  what  he  obtains 
from  him,  so  that  his  name  may  endure  for  ever. 

Now  it  behoves  the  King  to  patronize  such  a  person,  so 
that  he  may  remain  in  his  service  and  celebrate  his  praise. 
But  if  he  fall  below  this  level,  he  should  waste  no  money 
on  him  and  pay  no  heed  to  his  poetry,  especially  if  he  be 
old ;  for  I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  in  the  whole 
world  have  found  nothing  worse  than  an  old  poet,  nor  any 
money  more  ill  spent  than  what  is  given  to  such.  For 
one  so  ignoble  as  not  to  have  discovered  in  fifty  years  that 
what  he  writes  is  bad,  when  will  he  discover  it?  But  if 
he  be  young  and  has  the  right  talent,  even  though  his 
verse  be  not  good,  there  is  some  hope  that  it  may  improve, 
and  according  to  the  Law  of  Chivalry  it  is  proper  to 
patronize  him,  a  duty  to  take  care  of  him,  and  an  obligation 
to  maintain  him. 
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Now  in  the  service  of  kings  naught  is  better  than 
improvisation,  for  thereby  the  king's  mood  is  cheered,  his 
receptions  are  made  brilliant,  and  the  poet  himself  attains 
his  object.  Such  favours  as  Rudagi  obtained  from  the 
House  of  S&m&n  by  his  improvisations  and  by  virtue  of 
his  verse,  none  other  hath  experienced. 


{To  be  eontinued.) 
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1.  Humayun's  Inscription  at  Jam. 

ShottemiilU 

April  7, 1899. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  the  readers  of  our  Journal 
to  know  that  the  inscription  from  Turbat-i-Jam,  which  was 
sent  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Ney  Elias  and  published  in  the 
Journal  for  January,  1897|  is  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
the  Masir-i-Rahiml,  who  was  a  native  of  Persia  and  wrote 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  says  (M.S.y  A.S.B.| 
284a)  that  he  had  read  the  inscription  and  noticed  the 
blessed  handwriting  of  the  Emperor,  but  that  the  exact 
words  of  the  verse  had  not  remained  in  his  memory.  This 
statement  occurs  in  his  life  of  Bairam  Khan. 

H.  Bbveridgb. 

2.    Balonga,  the  oldest  Capital  of  Chaicpa. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^When  the  first  part 
of  Captain  Gerini's  paper  on  the  "Early  Geography  of 
Indo-China"  appeared  (now  nearly  two  years  ago)  I  was 
much  struck  by  one  of  his  identifications  of  Ptolemy's 
place-names,  which  seemed  to  me  both  to  corroborate 
strongly  the  general  correctness  of  the  method  employed, 
and  to  be  in  itself  of  some  intrinsic  interest.  After  awaiting, 
with  much  curious  expectation,  but  in  vain,  the  continuation 


] 


hr  Lalf-way  up   the 

ii»  aDooAt  Champa. 

€Bth]ed  Zet  Tehames 

eliBi  uient  penses  par  terre  de 

«9fr   Mfpartiim  de   Tlnde  par 

DHBDoe  da  Tdiampa   ae    prop 

Bord,  a'vsax  d*tere  refool^es  ( 

da  CekAfr  fiqare  et  dee  Ann 

QriiHiia,     Ln  demiers  dee<» 

^K  at  Bomment  aujo^ 

2i  i^dftiiMi  de  trois  ci 

Skri^BantBut 

• 

actue 

r,  a  laii 

^   Hui,  la   c 

Bal'J 

dans  la  pi 

port  de  Qui-NW 


appears    to    have 

Ptolemy's  Balong^ 

iMStr  of  doubt   as  to 


!6Wi' 
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were  driven  from  their  northern  provinces.  This  fact  illus- 
trates M.  Aymonier's  statement  that  the  Cham  civilization 
originally  advanced  from  the  south  northwards,  and  long 
afterwards  was  driven  back  towards  the  south  again,  till 
in  the  end  it  was  practically  annihilated  by  the  Annamese. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  Indian  influences  had  already 
in  Ptolemy's  time  struck  root  in  Indo-China,  and  that  the 
Indian  names  he  gives  to  places  on  that  coast  are  not  all 
merely  due  to  the  nomenclature  of  casual  Indian  traders 
and  seafarers.  For  bal  is  the  Cham  for  'palace,  capital, 
seat  of  royalty,^  and  no  doubt  corresponds  with  the  Malay 
balei,  which,  according  to  Favre,  represents  the  Sanskrit 
valaya,  'enclosure/  A  capital,  with  a  name  that  is 
specifically  Cham,  but  appears  to  be  derived  in  part  from 
Sanskrit,  implies  something  of  the  nature  of  a  local 
organized  government  borrowing,  as  the  Cham  civilization 
throughout  its  ascertained  history  certainly  did  borrow, 
a  good  deal  from  Indian  sources.  Thus  Ptolemy's  short 
entry  of  Balonga,  metropolis,  which  antedates  the  evidence 
of  the  local  inscriptions  by  at  least  a  century  or  two,  has 
preserved  for  us  what  is  probably  the  oldest  scrap  of 
authentic  Indo-Chinese  history  on  record. — I  am,  etc.. 


C.  Otto  Blaoden. 


3.    Mramma 


%^- 


This  is  the  classical  name  of  the  people  whom  we  call 
Burmese  and  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  Burma, 
from  the  colloquial  pronunciation  B&ma. 

The  word  Mramma,  though  spelt  with  r,  is  properly 
pronounced  as  if  spelt  with  f/,  and  Bama  is  easily  deducible 
from  Myamma,  though  Brahma  cannot  be  turned  into 
Mramma.  Notwithstanding  this.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  and 
others  have  held  that  Mramma  is  a  modern  appellation, 
the  outcome  of  the  national  pride.  Sir  Arthur,  at  p.  2  of 
his  History,  says:  ''the  Indian  settlers  gave  to  them  and 
adopted  themselves  the  name  Brahma,  which  is  that  used 
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in  Buddhist  sacred  books  for  the  first  inhabitaiits  of  ths 
Torld  ....  This  term,  when  used  to  designate  the 
existiDg  people,  is  now  writteii  Mniiunja  and  generally 
pronounced  Bama." 

As  I  have  slated  above,  the  language  naturally  lends 
itself  to  this  change,  as  tan-mijet  to  tabyef,  a  broom. 
Other  instances  might  be  given.  Brahmana  and  Brahma 
lOonstantly  appear  in  Burmese  books,  but  are  not  changed  in 
spelling  or  pronunciation,  and  no  one  has  yet  adduced  any 
proof  to  show  that  this  change  was  made  when  using  the  word 
Brahma  to  designate  the  people,  if  such  really  was  the  case. 

The  Burmese  hare  been  called  by  the  Ohineee  SSUn  and 
by  the  Shans  and  others  Man.  In  poetry  their  country 
is  always  the  country  of  Mran  or  M(/an,  and  I  think  w& 
may  safely  conclude  that  this  was  the  original  name  of  the 
TacB  or  tribe. 

Why,  then,  is  it  now  called  Mramma  P  The  answer  -i 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  simple.  The  original  i 
of  the  tribe  was  Mran,  which  is  written  with  a  simple  nasal  ^ 
final  which  can  be  represented  by  n  or  m.  When  the 
monks  wrote  this  name  in  classical  Pali  it  became  Maramtno, 
plural  Marammd  (see  Childers'  Dictionary,  Ealyani  Inscrip- 
tions of  A.D.  1476,  and  the  Sasanavamsa  of  Pailuaaami), 
which  in  the  Burmese  character  would  be  [ucjO  Mrammd, 
colloquially  Bama.'  Mr.  Taw  -  soiu  -  ko  has  lately  made 
a  statement  that  the  word  is  connected  with  Frame  (Brome) 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  a  town  whose  name  he  derives  from 
Brahm.  These  conjectures  and  statements  all  require 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  without  which  they  are 
valueless  and  misleading. 

It  is  no  use  to  ask  a  Burmese  for  a  derivation  if  yon 
want  the  correct  one.  He  is  always  for  "lucus  a  non 
lucendo." 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  Johh. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

May  4,  1699. 

I  The  f«ct  llutt  the  Pali  word  hu  two  m*!  milititM  agiinat  the  Bnhmi  thMtf. 
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4.    Ari. 

Secretariat,  Rangoon, 

April  26, 1899. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  St.  John's 
letter  on  the  word  '  Ari '  in  the  Society's  Journal  for 
January,  1899.  Mrs.  Bode  suggests  that  the  word  may 
be  connected  with  the  Pali  word  arij/o,  while  Mr.  St.  John 
feels  sure  that  it  stands  for  araJmaka  or  arannako,  'one 
who  dwells  in  the  forest.'  I  have  consulted  a  number  of 
pandits,  and  they  all  confirm  Mrs.  Bode's  derivation.     They 

tell  me  that  S^QOO  becomes  3^QPl58  ^^  Burmese  in 
the  same  way  as  OOOO  becomes  ODOiSS  ai^d  OOOO 
becomes  UOOdS  >  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Burmese  literature  the  word 

3^6j  pJ8  h^  the  meaning  of  '  noble,  excellent,'  when  used 

as  an  adjective.  A  number  of  extracts  have  been  shown 
me  to  support  the  latter  portion  of  their  statement. 

Burmese  history  and  Burmese  archaeology  are  almost 
a  terra  incognita  in  Europe.  The  field  is  large,  but  the 
labourers  are  few.  However,  an  ArchsBological  Department 
and  a  Provincial  Museum  are  soon  to  be  established  in 
Burma,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  darkness,  which  now 
enshrouds  things  Burmese,  will  soon  be  dispelled. — Tours 
very  truly, 

Taw  Sein  Ko. 

To  the  Seeretari/  of  the  Royal  Atiatie  Society ,  London. 


6.  Persian  Manuscript  attributed  ix)  Fakhru'diun  Razi, 
WITH  A  Note  on  Risalatu  *l  Ghufran  by  Abu  'l  *Ala 
al-Ma'arri  and  ai'HER  MSS.  in  the  same  Collection. 

Trinity  Collegey  Camh^ge. 
May  17,  1899. 
Dear    Sir,  —  I    was    much    interested    to    learn    from 
Dr.    Horn's    letter    that    a    copy    of    the    Persian    MS., 
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.b_.qiW. 


If  ^  Til    I  vlucb  I  described  in  the  Jaouary  uumber,  is 
,  ia  tbe  An  SoSa  ai  CiostAntiuople  under  the 
►  rf  ^^^  fcftfc.      Tkm  Mwna  to  put  EazT's  authorship 
his    originality,     perhaps 
I  «Kpi^ni  iprff  Mtikflr  nwdatiily  when  I  said  that  my 
IC  huA  "•w»j  ^psHiBtt  if  Iwuig  an  original  work." 
J*  4»  ahAm*  il««^  I  B^aC  to  e>T  that  in  my  opinion 
^  w  Hk  «sA*il  &WI  At  Oreek.  and   could   so   far 
^M^BL     I  never  donbl«d  that 
ItaftSiaai  idftw  amn«s ;  this  was  a  pHori 
,  »  ka  «^^toi.^iB  3b  «■>*-  ■■»»  Eiii  actually  cites  his 
t  B  tmt  out  prapami  to  assert  poeitively 
fe*t**    eaw*^,'.i  t  „<■  l'  ,  a  perusal 
i«>hM-;MBTU)«<Mi  me  that  the  two  works, 
«wf«  •■»  «K  GD  a  large  extent  arranged 
A^      rt   ^   anims  that  I   should  have    un- 
»  ■.-      'r,    Sora's    admirable    suggestion 
>*nom   RazT  cites   by  the   name 
.:■:;  I.^oa'il  b.  Hasan  b.  Ahmad 
u,-Hii*iiui  at-Jurjiini,  author  of  the  *-i.J 
v,^^^^  .;j^      or  Ji-^aril'  Sharafu'ddm  lama'il,  to  whom 
^~  i«t.-i4:j^    -iut   uujt*"   ^   referring,  is   in  fact  the  same 
.^,»^- ,  i»l»M.  i-Vswiu  Catalogue,  p.  467 ;  Ibn  Abi  Fgaibia, 
^    ^  ■'l»a«^  v^  ii.  [K  :J1  ieq.)- 
^4Uh^  -»«*)>»((  ■*>»  irti'.-Iw  OQ  the  i^^\  ^i^ ,  I  have  had 
j_-ii--)»-    :»   »M<w  Nr  BIT  own  use  a  rough   catalogue  of 
1^    vj;»>)M  *"**   t^^tKttn   ilSS.  gathered   many  years   ago 
^  .^  ^^-uiliittyr,  th*  Ute  Dr.  John  Nicholson  of  Penrith. 
'»^  .-■**»««  J***  iif  ilSS.  may  not  improperly  be  likened 
^  M  -ii«M>M<M  rv^H'rar  tff  stolen  goods,  whose  best  apology 
*.  -ort-ij^''^*'   ^  tHtbi»h  what  has  befallen  him.     I  hope 
4HtkiMK«  ^  !>*  p^^^fcw^d  if  I  giTe  some  slight  account  of 
.     -^.i^  \w«uttt4«  JBtd  ttuto*  briefly  a  few  more  which  have 

^  t>t«wut  )l^  >  ^^  >>  number  and  quality,  are  much 
•4Mek«t   y  t.*W  -V!*!***'    B«i4»  the  Hifzu  '1  Sihha  I  need 
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onlv  mention  the  Tuhfatu  *1  Mu'minln,  the  Tuhfa-i  SamT, 
the  Khamsa  of  Nizami,  Jaml's  Divan  (two  copies),  and  an 
exquisitely  written  Kulllyati  Arair  Khusrau,  which  belonged 
in  turn  to  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Misa 
Ricliardson  Currer. 

There  are  about  150  Arabic  MSS.»  and  to  one  of  these, 
the  Risalatu  '1  Ghufran,  I  would  call  special  attention, 
because  it  is,  as  I  believe,  a  genuine  work,  hitherto  unknown 
and  undescribed,  of  the  famous  blind  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
Abu  '1  *Ala  al-Ma'arrl.     The  title  runs : 


^^\  ^\  J^  ^\  x^\  U\  {sic)yj\  Ul1\j  Jyji\  ilL,  *jJh 

A  work  entitled  ,^\;^^  ilU;  occurs  in  Hajl  Khalifa 
(vol.  iii,  p.  422),  but  it  has  no  connection  with  my  MS. 
I  think,  however,  that  Huji  Ehallfa  does  mention  this 
Rii»ala  in  the  passage  (vol.  iii,  p.  459)  where  he  describes 
the  Rasa  'il  of  Abu  1  *Ala  in  the  following  terms : — 


For  the  words  ^^l/^tP'  ^^^  ^®*^  c>!/*^^  ii^j  —  a  very 
easy  change.  The  MS.  now  before  me  fully  answers  to 
Hajl  Khalifa's  description,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  really 
a  rhetorical  composition,  which  cannot  save  in  courtesy 
be  styled  an  Epistle.  It  extends  to  219  pages  in  all.  The 
first  and  longer  portion  consists  of  a  series  of  imaginary 
conversations  between  the  Shaikh  'All  b.  Mansur  and  poeta 
of  the  Ignorance  who  have  been  forgiven  (hence  the  title) 
and  received  into  Paradise.  Many  verses  are  quoted  and 
commented  on,  each  poet  explaining  and  defending  hia 
own,  and  various  amusing  incidents  are  introduced.  The 
second  part  deals  mainly  with  heresies  and  heretics,  e.g. 
^^^ jJ\  ^  4L3  jUjJl .  As  I  hope  to  print  some  extracts  from 
tiie  Risalatu  '1  Ghufran  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Journal, 
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I  refrain  from  giving  further  details  just  now.  It  appears 
to  me  to  have  great  interest,  not  only  as  a  new  and  probably- 
unique  specimen  of  Abii  '1  'Alii's  literary  powers,  but  also 
as  being  in  itself  a  noteworthy  accession  to  the  huge  maM 
of  writings  which  fall  under  the  general  head  of  '  adab '  or 
'Litterac  Humaniorea.'  The  date  is  not  formally  stated, 
btit  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  on  p.  156  that  the  Risala 
sraposed  in  414  a.h. 


Poetry  ond  Commentaries  thereon. 

(i)Tanwiru  '1  Siq.t ,  containing  the  text  of  Abii  'I  'Ala's 
Siqtu  '1  Zand  with  an  excellent  commentary  called  Tanwiru 
'1  Zand.  This  commentary  is  mentioned  by  ITaji  Khalifa 
(vol.  iii,  p.  001),  who  Biiya  that  it  incorporatea  with  many 
enlargomeuta  and  corrections  the  commentary  which  Abii  '1 
'Ala  himself  dictated,  and  which  was  called  Dau'n  '1  Siqt. 
The  author  of  this  commentary  is  not  known ;  HujI  Khalifa 
says  ^j.dw.i .  An  ancient  hand  has  ascribed  it  on  the  title- 
pagre  to  the  Imam  Fakhru'ddni  Riizl.  RazI  did  indeed 
compose  a  commentary  on  this  Dlvun,  but  Ibn  Abi  Usaibia 
(ed.  A.  Miiller,  vol.  ii,  p.  29,  fifth  line  from  the  foot]  declares 
that  it  was  left  unfinished,  which  ie  clearly  not  the  case 
here.  Moreover,  Riizl  was  bora  in  543  a.h.,'  two  years  after 
the  date  of  thia  work  (54L  a.h.}.  This  copy  was  written 
in  the  year  709  ah.,  *1J^'  <U;j-»  ^,  in  the  city  of 
Jijarm  in  Ehorasan.  'My  MS.  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  commentary  which  De  Sacy  mentions  in  his 
Chrestomathy  (vol.  iii,  p.  92}  and  cites  as  124  R. 

(2)  Sharhu  Tarjumiini  '1  Ashwiiq.  This  MS.  contains 
a  Divan  by  the  celebrated  Muhiyyu'ddin  b.  at-' Arab!, 
entitled  j'^^1  ^J'^Tj'^  ^itl*  ^■^^  author's  own  commentary, 
which  is  here  called  jiiil^  jjU-iH  (see  Hiiji  Khal.,  vol  ii, 
p.  276).  It  has  the  preface  (quoted  in  the  Leydea 
Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  74  seq.)  giving  the  date  of  the  author's 
arrival  in  Mecca  as  598  a.m.,  not  611  a.h.  as  is  stated  by 
Hajl  Khalifa,  and  begins  with  the  same  dozology,  viz. 
JWI^  ,j-^\  aU  J^^.     It  would  be  interesting  to  knoir 
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whether  the  text  of  the  poems  in  this  MS.  agrees  with  that 
in  the  Leydeu  MS.  (No.  596)  and  the  Gotha  MS.  (No.  2,268); 
and  I  hope  to  investigate  this  point  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Inscriptions  on  the  last  page  of  this  volume  certify  that 
it  has  twice  been '  diligently  collated  and  corrected,  so  that 
it  should  be  an  uncommonly  exact  manuscript.  It  was 
copied  in  1029  a.h. 

(3)  Sharhu  Lamiyati  '1  'Ajam.  The  title  of  this  com- 
mentary by  Salahu'ddin  Safadi  on  ToghraTs  celebrated 
poem  is — 

^\  i^-i  ^^  J  ^\  ^ji\  .^^-is 

The  copy  of  Safadl's  commentary  from  which  the  original 
of  this  MS.  was  transcribed  was  written  from  the  author's 
autograph  in  888  a.h.,  and  the  present  copy  was  made  in 

1071  A.H. 

Among  the  remaining  poetical  MSS.  I  may  just  mention 
the  Mu'allaqiit,  with  commentaries  by  Tibrlzi  and  Zauzani, 
the  Divan  of  MutanabbI  (two  copies,  one  of  which 
contains  the  commentary  by  Wahidi),  the  Siqtu  '1  Zand, 
Divanu  '1  Sababa,  the  Divan  of  'Alawan  b.  'Atiya  (cf. 
Ahlwardt,  Berlin  Cat.,  Nos.  3,283  and  7,936),  and  a  mystical 
Divan,  which  at  present  I  am  unable  to  identify,  with  the 
following  title : 


1-  ^^\  JJt\jl\  j^^\  J^USl  jJUJl  ^yi\  ^\  J^J  cyl::^ 


It  begins : 

\jj\  U  ^\  j/J\  cL^lj  ^p 

As  the  words  ^j^^  ^^j^^  c^^i*^  (^\s^  in  the  title  are  by 
a  different  and  apparently  older  hand,  I  think  it  likely  that 


S?«    IF   '■**'^   ^^-^AyAVAlISA. 


■  s.% 


T*i* 


s 

JC   A 


Jvne  14,  1891 

-wrmld  3e  of  interest  to  1 
nmosz  Fdi  vork  from 
3iHDt&s9C  eammaDitT,  I  wi 
T'-aMsaaie  Sct^diti,  of  Waskadi 
nuc  :atf  sfi&or  of  the  Sds> 
zfftaiei  aucc  ki&dlv,  ^ving 
-^ThniiTTT  ^^  ovs  relations  '^ 
A  aicv  «f  A  letter  wri 
f  n  CrHiflL  OQ  the  occa 
amis   and    othen 


^  the    nam< 
a  aaooastery   ct 


of    Hand 
TristtSr  feelings 
M  correspond 
*Sas 
death  oi 
Tt*  T-is  also  the  au 
:    V  !:<  *  Siddanltit 
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late   High   Priest  of  BamaiUDanikSya  in   Ceylon,   who,  it 
appears,  are  mentioned  in  the  book." 

I  add  below  a  transcript  of  Pannasami's  Pali  letter. 

Mabel  Bode. 


Namo  tassa  bhagavato  arahato  sammasambuddhassa. 

Pahitam  idam  aditthasahayabhutassa  sabrahniacarino  Dham- 
malamkara-SirisumanatissattherassaPaunasamisirikavidha- 
jamahadhammardjadhirajaguruti  laddhalaucena  therena  ti 

datthabbanu 

•  •  • 

Tumhakam  hi  sissa  Dhammadassi  Sllakkhandho  ti  dve 
bhikkhu  Saranamkaro  Dhammapalo  Suniangalo  ca  ti  tayo 
saroanera  tayo  upasaka  kaliyuge  bavlsadhike  dvisate  sahasse 
ca  sampatte  amhakam  Marammamandale  TainbadTparatthe 
Ratanapunnam  nama  imam  maharajadhanim  sampatta  te 
ca  chekena  acariyena  dammita  viya  assa  chekassa  acari- 
yassa  gunam  pakasento  samgharajavarassa  vihare  agantuka-* 
dharamam  avikopenta  nisidimsu.  Maya  yeva  saddhim  te 
ca  sabbe  rajantepuram  pavisitva  dhammarajassa  santike 
kathasallapam  pavattayimsu.  Tadapi  mahadhammaraja 
tesam  yeva  Saranamkaradlnam  kathasallapam  sutva  ativiya 
pamodi.  Ekasmiu  ca  samaye  te  samanera  upasampadam 
labhitum  icchama.  Bhikkhu  ca  pubbe  gahitasikkham 
kammavaca  dosena  samkilitthanti  mannitva  tam  apanetva 
puna  sikkham  ganhitum  icchamati  vadanti.  Atha  maha- 
dhammaraja samgharajassa  arame  visum  gamaslmayam 
upasampadam  ganhapesi  sarngharajena  upajjhayena.  Tato 
paccha  pi  te  udakukkhepaslmayam  puna  sikkham  ganhitu- 
kama  ahesum.     Tadaham  vanakatthanayakenamaccena  ekena 

•  •  •  •  w 

anuggaham  karapetva  Eravatiyam  nama  nadiyam  saha 
Paiiuajoti-Nunaratanehi  te  Saranamkaradayo  puna  sikkham 
labhapesim.  Mayan  ca  yathasantim  yathabalam  mahussa- 
hena  sithiladhanitaniggahltavimuttadikam  uccaranavidhim 
aviruddham  katva  kammavacam  vacetva  parisuddhopasampa- 
dabhumim    aropayimha.       Te    ca    samghardjassa    santike 


^^ 


■bk  ^■■oTidaDurSpem  yeva  nisi- 
^^kU^  attlu.     Tam  idaai  pacca- 
AanCita.     Kfttham.     Tum- 
Batanapui^na- 
idaoi  ca  mahl- 
■  icefaimiti  vuttani. 
■roc«m.     Atha  so  evam 
wm  anK^ssam!.  Sukheoa 
B  acokaasuka  nama  thera 
Mabadh  ammarajeDa 
Idayo  Icatipayathera 
i^HMMBan  HkHtra  angalissaDam 
i^BA.     Sm>  Ke  ihem  Jambudipam 
ftni*  «»  %uitam  blranam  dethati 


-iliMi^ii 


Sta 


"la  TiT      "^^ 


■  sabasse  ca   saiupatte 

■  ttiuajjavare  Laipkadipe 

aditt  hasahayassa 

nntikaip     pahitam 


„_■  ^  -  1  ^-— ■-_  ^^-^iin."  Tit;  had  fpa  rat  the  Rataaa- 
j^^MM^^n^Mfc  ■iM>*fi"""M''"h^'?gg  Sabaseorodharame 
rrirv*"^^"**^^  inM'ibiM'""|'^»n"'i  kirapitc  Divasma 
I  ihi)>— iwirTiiiwiBiiiiijliniTnjin^iiiiili      U  - 


Tedamayam  ekafi  ca 
fatnwfTnam  battbe  niyyademi. 
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HiSTORIA     DOS     P0RTUQUB8B8    NO    MaLABAR,    FOR    ZlNADIM, 

Manuscripto  Arabe  do  Seculo  XYI,  publicado  e  traduzido 
por  David  Lopes,  S.S.G.L.  pp.  ciii,  96,  134.  (Liaboa : 
Imprensa  Nacional,  1898.) 

In  1833  there  was  published,  as  one  of  the  Tolumes 
printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  the  "  Tohf ut-ul- 
Mujahideen,  an  Historical  work  in  the  Arabic  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  Lieut.  M.  J.  Rowlandson, 
Cor.  M.R.A.S.,  Persian  Interpreter  to  the  Head-quarters  of 
the  Army,  Fort  St.  George."  The  work  of  which  this  is 
a  translation  is  by  Zain-ud  Din,  a  writer  who  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Ali  Adil  Shah,  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  Adil 
Shah!  dynasty  at  Bljapur,  and  gives  a  history  of  Malabar, 
especially  during  the  Portuguese  period  down  to  1586.  The 
importance  and  accuracy  of  this  work  have  been  recognized 
by  all  writers  on  Indian  history ;  and  Rowlandson's  trans- 
lation has  been  often  quoted.  Unfortunately,  however,  his 
translation  is  in  many  places  inaccurate,  and  his  rendering 
of  proper  names  is  often  erroneous.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Tule,  in  the  List  of  Books  prefixed  to  his  Hobson-Jobson^ 
inserts  after  the  title  of  Rowlandson's  work  the  remark, 
"  Very  badly  edited  "  ;  and  after  a  quotation  from  it, 
S.V.  *  Capucat/  he  adds :  '*  The  want  of  editing  in  this  lasi 
book  is  deplorable."  A  new  translation  properly  edited 
was  therefore  a  great  desideratum ;  and  such  has  now 
appeared  in  Lisbon,  in  connection  with  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  India  by  Yasco  da  Oama.  Mr.  David 
Lopes,   the   translator  and  editor,  has  collated  four  MSB. 

J.R.A.8.    1899.  \^ 
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courses  were  attended  by  166  students;  and  two  special 
courses  of  lectures  on  Russian  and  Spanish,  specially 
designed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  commercial  men,  were 
attended  by  199  other  students.  On  the  completion 
of  their  course  of  studies  various  students,  whose  names 
are  given,  received  diplomas  for  knowledge  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Swaheli.  And  accounts  are  given  of  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  school,  and  of  collections  of 
Moorish  and  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.  presented  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  present  publications  is  stat^ed  to  be : 
(1)  To  follow  up  the  latest  developments  of  the  languages 
taught  in  the  College,  and  of  their  allied  idioms ;  (2)  to 
help  towards  an  all-round  progress  in  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  those  languages,  and  especially  in  fields  so 
far  insufficiently  explored;  (3)  to  work  up  old  and  to 
open  out  new  ground  in  the  interests  of  the  commerce, 
the  foreign  missions,  and  the  colonies  of  Germany ;  and 
(4)  to  devote  a  careful  study,  in  connection  with  all  the 
above  objects,  to  the  literatures,  habits  and  customs, 
religions,  laws,  institutions,  and  the  historical  and  economic 
development  of  the  peoples  who  speak  the  above-mentioned 
languages. 

The  scheme  may  seem  ambitious,  splendidly  ambitious. 
But  it  is  not  running  much  risk  to  say  that  under  the 
guidance  of  Geheimrath  Sachau  and  his  able  coadjutors 
it  has  every  likelihood  of  a  great  success,  and  the  present 
volumes  are  fully  worthy  of  the  high  standard  thus  set  up. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  monographs  by  the  most 
competent  hands  on  an  Arabic  chronicle  from  Zanzibar, 
on  the  present  movement  among  Turkish  writers  towards 
a  greater  purity  of  diction  ;  on  a  story  from  Oman ;  on 
the  present  state  of  legal  studies  and  institutions  in 
Turkey ;  on  inscriptions  from  Syria ;  on  Russian  works  on 
Western  Asia ;  on  the  language  of  Galicia ;  on  metre  in 
modern  Arabic ;  on  proverbs  current  in  Morocco ;  on 
a  journey  from  Pekin  to  Chang-an  and  Lo-yang ;  on  the 
position  of  women  in  Japan ;  on  the  modem  history  of 
Japan ;    and    on    Russian    works    on    the    far    East ;    on 
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MuhammadBn  law  as  BdmioiBtered  in  East  ArricH. ;  on 
law  and  custom  amon^  the  Bantus ;  on  fruit  productioa 
in  Zanzibar  (from  native  sources) ;  on  the  numerals  in. 
five   Bantu   dialecU ;   on  the  dialect  of  Gulf  Speke;   and 

on  East- African  place-names. 
_  When  we  see  such  studies,  thorough  and  scholarly  of 
uourse — for  are  they  not  the  work  of  teachers  attached 
to  a  German  Univeraiiy  ? — but  yet  carefully  chosen  with 
a  view  to  practical  acquaintance  with  the  peoples  latelv 
brought  under  German  influence,  and  within  the  reach  of 
German  trade,  we  may  begin  to  understand  one  of  the 
advantages  that  trade  enjoys.  And  we  may  aak  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  England,  also,  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  establishing  a  similar  school,  and  by  encouraging 
Englishmen  thrown  into  contact  with  Eastern  and  African 
peoples  to  give  up  their  habit  of  learning  at  second-hand, 
aad  of  conversing  only  through  interpreters. 


Th«    ffxTAKA    {=:  JaTAKa)    MaL.A,    OR   GaRLAMD    OF  BlRTH- 

8T0RIES.   By  Arta  Sura.   Translated  from  the  Sanskrit 
by  J.  S.  Speyer.     (London  :  Frowde,  1896.) 

This  forms  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  "  Sacred  Books 
of  tlie  Buddhists,"  edited  by  Professor  Max  Muller.  He 
states  in  the  preface  that  when  the  series  of  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East "  had  closed,  he  still  continued  to  receive  offers 
of  translations  of  important  texts.  They  were  chiefly 
Buddhist  texts,  and  the  King  of  Siam  having  promised 
material  support,  the  present  seriea  was  started.  In  thus 
providing  the  necessary  means  for  the  publishing  of  this 
volume  the  King  of  Siam  has  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
enlightened  patronage  of  literature,  already  well  known 
by  his  support  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  by  the  magnificent 
edition  be  has  had  printed  of  the  Buddhist  canonical  works, 
and  by  hia  projected  edition  of  the  chief  commentaries  upon 
them.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
those  interested  in  the  comparative  study  of   religion  and 
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philosoptiy,  of  thoae  Interested  in  the  history  of  India, 
and  especially  of  thoae  interested  in  Buddhiam,  are  due  to 
His  Mujesty  for  this  fresh  proof  of  his  munificence. 

The  work  itself  is  a  amall  collection  of  old  stories,  originally 
current  iu  Prakrit,  and  here  retold  in  good  orthodox  Sanskrit 
hy  the  author,  whom  the  editor.  Professor  Kern,  assigns  to 
the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  the  translator,  Dr.  Speyer, 
thinks  may  be  a  century  or  two  older.  Now  and  again  the 
learned  author,  Arya  Siira,  has  misunderstood  some  word 
in  his  Prakrit  original  (see,  for  instance,  Kern's  notes  on 
pp.  88,  113)  and  thus  makes  a  mistake  which  clearly  shows 
the  method  of  his  work.  As  bis  date  is  about  a  thousand 
years,  more  or  less,  after  the  Buddha,  the  work  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  Buddhist  canonical  books  as  a  work 
of  some  mediaeval  monk  who  retold  the  New  Testament 
parables  lu  a  greatly  amplified  version  would  bear  to  the 
New  Testament  itself.  It  is  good  evidence  of  the  literary 
ability  of  Arya  Sura,  of  the  style  current  at  his  time,  and 
even,  to  u  alight  degree  (in  the  additions  made  by  the 
author),  of  beliefs  held  at  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  it  was  composed.  Of  especial  value  in  this  respect 
are  the  half-dozen  references  to  older  Siitraa  as  authoritative 
documents,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  is  exclusively 
Hinayana,  not  MahSyana,  is  evidence  of  the  still  continued 
popularity  of  the  older  Buddhism  at  a  comparatively 
late  date. 

There  is  very  little,  however,  that  is  distinctively  Buddhist 
in  this  work.  The  doctrines  of  previous  births,  and  of  the 
effect  worked  in  this  birth  by  a  man's  deeds  in  his  previous 
births,  are  no  doubt  Buddhist;  but  they  are  also  both  pre- 
Buddhist,  and  common  to  other  ludian  systems  of  thought. 
And  the  sort  of  simple  ethics  inculcated  is  comTiion  ground 
not  only  to  Buddhist,  but  to  Indian,  and  indeed  very  much 
also  U>  all,  tellers  of  fables.  We  could  wish  therefore  that 
subsequent  volumes  of  this  series  raigiit  be  chosen  from 
the  canonical  books,  or  at  least  from  books  dealing  with 
pbiloaophic  and  religious  conceptions. 

The   present   volume    is    very   readable.      The   excellent 
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Enclisli  of  the  tnm&lalions,  and  tbe  careful  and  scholarly 
introductioa,  re8«;t  the  greatest  credit  ou  the  translator. 
And  w«  hope  Ui»t  the  well-known  organizing  ability  of 
IVifcMor  Max  Muller.  who  has  prefixed  an  interesting 
intniducli'.'xi  of  his  own,  will  meet  with  as  much  success 
in  tb«  r^cellvnt  ide*  of  this  series  as  it  has  already  done 
in  ti*  awe  of  tbf  "  ^<-T«d  Booka  of  the  East." 
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of  the  ways  and  toeana  adopted  by  the 
I  of  Islam  to  propagate  their  belief  throughout  the 
i  be  of  great  interest  and  importance,  Not  many 
>  ft  ol«ar  notion  of  the  real  extent  of  the  followers  of 
4|lt  MtHliu  Church,  much  less  are  they  acquainted  with 
ttt*  HwniuT  in  which  they  lixik  root  in  countries  of  quite 
t,yl,in>t;eneuus  races.  That  from  the  outset  Islam  exercised 
mt^uuiary  powers  was  due  to  the  force  of  circumatancea. 
tu  viewing  this  point  one  must  start  from  the  idea  that 
kt  vuiuB  to  aid  the  spread  of  monotheism  among  pagans,  and 
yi  iM  chiefly  in  countries  inhabited  by  such  that  Islam  has 
ikbtaiued  a  lasting  foothold.  This  is  sufficient  to  secure  it 
the  character  of  a  universal  religion,  although  so  extensive 
H  programme,  as  the  author  makes  the  founder  of  Isliim 
leaponsible  for,  was  not  anticipated  in  the  original  scheme. 
Mr.  Arnold  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  Muhammed 
in  the  initial  stages  of  his  ministry  claimed  to  hare  a  mission 
to  all  mankind  (p.  24).  He  certainly  does  not  upset 
air  William  Muir's  theory  that  the  universal istic  idea  in 
Ilium  was  only  an  afterthought.  The  words  of  the  Qoraa 
iil)on  which  Mr.  Arnold  buses  his  argument  (Sura  zvi,  86) 
till  not  extend  beyond  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  Arab 
peninsula.  Even  when  Muhammed's  temporal  power  was 
iMi  the  increase,  his  energies  were  in  the  main  directed 
liiiwarda  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and   he  bequeathed 
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to  his  succ^ssora  the  very  arduous  task  of  strengthening 
the  bonds  which  held  many  indifferent  members  to  the 
mother  church. 

Mr.  Arnold's  views  on  the  methods  preached  by  Mii- 
hammed  are  altogether  too  ideal.  All  was  not  so  pure  and 
inoffensive  as  he  seems  to  think.  The  passages  he  quotes 
in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  Qoran  "  forbids  violence 
and  force  in  the  conversion  of  unbelievers"  should  not  have 
been  selected  without  a  look  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  revealed-  No  one  will  be  astonished  to 
hear  Muhammed  proclaim  patience  as  a  great  virtue  or 
recommend  gentle  methods  of  persuasion  during  t'ae  Meccan 
period,  when  his  cause  was  weak  and  his  personal  safety 
endangered.  How  different  is  his  attitude  after  the  con- 
quest of  Mecca,  when  in  a  bold  manifesto  he  "in  the  name 
of  Allith "  repudiates  treaties  existing  between  him  and 
unbelievers:  "When  the  sacred  months  have  passed  away, 
kill  the  idolatora  wherever  you  may  find  them ;  and  take 
them  and  besiege  them,  and  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  every 
place  of  -  observation "  (ix,  5)  ,  .  .  .  "  Fight  those 
who  believe  not  in  Allah  and  the  last  day,"  etc.  (ibid.,  s.  29). 
We  have  only  quoted  the  most  striking  passages,  but  there 
are  many  more,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  Mubanuned's 
life  in  Jiledina,  and  sword  and  dagger  are  more  prominent 
than  is  compatible  with  a  peaceful  spread  of  Islam.  A 
history  of  Muhammed's  mission  cannot  be  written  without 
taking  into  account  the  forcible  measures  as  well  as  the 
peaceful  ones  which  were  adopted.  Mr.  Arnold  also  omits 
another  of  the  attractions  possessed  by  early  Islam,  viz. 
the  material  gain  promised  to  the  converts  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Many  who  were  all  but  starving  when  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  Faithful,  died  rich  men. 

The  author  will  find  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
reader  that  the  mere  '  preaching  '  of  Islam  is  identical  with 
the  history  of  its  propagation.  How  about  the  slaughter 
of  the  B.  Eoroiza  afltr  their  surrender  ?  That  the  wars  of 
Muhammed  wore  not  aggressive  but  defensive  is  a  sweeping 
ftasertion,   which   it  would   be    extremely   embarrassing   to 
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prove.  In  his  account  of  peaceful  conversions  Mr.  ArnoW 
places  hK>  much  reliance  on  traditions  more  conspicuona 
by  religious  bias  than  good  autbority.  He  reproduces,  e.g., 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Dhimam  b.  Tha'Iaba  (the 
ambassador  of  the  B.  Sa'd  b.  Baler)  according  to  Sprenger's 
translation  ("Leben  Mohammad's,"  iii,  202),  but  without 
sharing  this  »cbolar'a  ecepticism  as  to  ita  historical  accuracy. 
Nov  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  account  of  the  matter, 
which  is  lokeo  from  Ibn  Sa'd's  large  work,  with  the  older 
rersion  of  Ibn  Ishaq.  According  to  the  latter  the  con- 
versioQ  did  not  take  place  till  A.  9  of  the  Hijra  (and  not 
A.  5  as  Mr.  Arnold  believes),  and  the  whole  fantaatic 
relation  of  the  event  is  given  on  the  ill-famed  authority 
of  Ibn  Abbas.  Now  while  in  Ibn  Sa'd's  version  Dhimam 
asks  the  Prophet  if  he  was  not  sent  by  Allah  to  "all  men," 
Ibn  Ishaq  has  only  the  words  "to  us."  This  shows  more 
clearly  than  anything  that  the  uuiversalistic  tendency  in 
Islam  was  still  far  from  ita  full  derelopment  in  the  second 
century. 

Jlr.  Arnold's  theory  of  the  nearlji-  abaoiuto  toleration 
granted  by  early  lloslims  to  followers  of  other  creeds 
should  also  undergo  some  slight  modification.  He  forgets, 
for  instance,  Omar's  treatment  of  the  Christiana  in  Najran 
and  of  the  Jews  in  Kbatbar,  who  were  both  expelled  from 
their  territories  in  apite  of  the  treaties  they  held  from 
Muhammed.  The  harsher  treatment  allotted  to  Jews  and 
Chriatians  in  later  centuries  is  but  a  consequence  of  maxims 
laid  down  in  the  Qorun.  The  law  admits  neither  of  them 
BB  witnesses,  because  it  denies  them  the  chars cter  of 
integrity,  a  measure  derived  rather  artificially  from  a  phraae 
in  the  Qoran  (Ixv,  2,  "Bring  as  witnesses  men  of  equity 
from  among  j'ou  "  ;  cf.  Sachau,  "  Muhammed,  Eecht,"  p.  739). 
Religious  tolerance,  wherever  found  among  Moslims,  is 
perhaps  a  question  of  rare  or  inborn  qualities  rather  than 
anything  else,  just  as  the  intensity  of  religious  feeling 
varies  among  the  different  nations  of  the  Muhammedan 
creed.  At  any  rate,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in 
this  respect;   on   the  contrary,  the  course  of  history,  even 
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in   our   century,   is    far    from   bearing    out    Mr.   Arnold's 
optimistic  opinions. 

Otherwise  Mr.  Arnold  has  spared  no  pains  in  sketching 
out,  both  geographically  and  historically,  the  wanderings 
of  Islam  over  Western  Aeia  and  Europe,  Central  Asia, 
India,  China,  Africa,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  This 
list  of  names  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Islam  is  by  no 
means  dying.  In  bis  relrospcct  of  the  causes  which  make 
it  a  missionary  religion  the  author,  although  not  giving 
many  new  ideas,  is  yet  on  the  riglit  track.  The  extreme 
simpUcily  of  the  fundamental  tenets,  which  tax  the  mind 
of  the  would-be  believer  very  little,  was  and  is  no  doubt 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  promotion  of  propagandist  efforta, 
particularly  when  applied  against  a  decaying  fetishism. 
Islam  to-day  probably  meets  with  the  same  experiences 
among  savage  nations  as  it  did  in  bygone  times  when  its 
advances  were  met  half-way  by  the  pagans  who  had  lost 
confidence  in  their  old  gods,  the  present  circumstance  being 
only  dissimilar  in  that  there  are  no  more  the  enormous 
difficulties  to  overcome  which  were  placed  in  its  way  by 
tribal  and  personal  interests.  If  Mr.  Arnold  had  done 
nothing  but  dispel  the  false  notions  which  are  rife  among 
general  readers  regarding  the  vitality  of  Islam,  be  deserved 
success,  but  he  has  done  more  by  giving  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  present  extent  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  general 
upheavals  on  record. 

H.    HiBSCHFEI-D. 


Genksis  des  Mahahhakata,  von  Joseph  Daulmann,  S.J. 
8vo  ;  pp.  X3iv  +  290.     (Berlin :  Dames,  1899.) 

This  new  work  by  Father  Dablmann  has  a  misleading 
title.  One  expects  a  book  setting  forth  the  author's  views 
W  to  the  way  in  which  ibe  Maiiubbiirata  was  put  together 
into  il3  present  shape.  Instead  of  that,  one  haa  a  series 
of  replies  to  the  various  scholars  who  do  not  accept  the 
position,  put  forward  in  Fulber  Dablmaun'a  previous  works, 
that  the  Mahabharata   existed,  as  wc  have  it,  before   the 
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fifth   century   B.C.      Professors   Hopkins,    Ladwig,   Jacobi,  | 
and   Weber,   Dra.   Winternitz   and   Liiders,   and   last,   not  I 
least,   M,   Barth,  will  find  themaelvea  here  the  subject  of  ' 
very  strongly  worded  criticism.     But  the  reader,  acquainted   ( 
with  the  other  works  by  the  same  author,  will  tind  Hltle  i 
Ltfaat   has  not  been  already  stated,  over  and  over  again,  in 
The   best    sentences    in    the    present   worlc    are   tha   I 
on   p.    50   and   p.    150,    where    the    author    promises  . 
H  detailed  statement  of  what  can  bo  gathered  from  the  epio 
I  >8    to    law    and    custom,    government,    social    organization, 
Irteligion,  and  philosophy.     Such  a  collection  of   data  will 
Kllie  of  the  very  greatest   importance  if   all   the  evidence  is 
1  impartially  included;    and  equally  important  whether  they 
I  up  to  the  author's  conclusion  or  to  that  of  the  many 
|«cholars  of  first  rank  who  hold  a  view  so  different  from  his.   | 
■  The  present  work  does  not  throw  much  light  on  that  point.   , 
iThe  methods  of  coutroversy,  oven  in  the  ablest  hands,  ara  | 
I  necessarily  difierent  from  those  of  original  research.     And  I 
I  when  the   controversy   is  so   much    expanded  by  reiterated  ( 
assertion  of  the  author's  solution  of  the  very  queationa  at 
issne,  it  is  even  less  instructive  than  controversies  usnslly 
ere.      We    shall    do  well,   therefore,   to    await    the    very 
interesting  volumes  which  are  promised.     It  is  by  them, 
really,  that  the  gifted  author  will  either  stand  or  fall. 

Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran.  By  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson.  8vo  ;  pp.  312.  (New  York: 
published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  tha 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.) 

During  the  last  twenty  years  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  correcting  and  extending  our  knowledge  of 
the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures,  both  Avesta  and  Pahlavi.  la 
Oeldner's  edition  of  the  Avesta  we  have  probably  aa 
exhaustive  revision  of  the  complete  texts ;  and  this  baa 
been  supplemented  by  Darmesteter's  transcripts  and  partial 
translations  of  many  surviving  Avesta  fragments.  In  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  we  have  eight  volumes  of  English 
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translations  of  Avesta  and  Pahlavi  texts ;  to  which  we 
must  add  Darmesteter's  French  translation  of  the  Avesta, 
in  three  quarto  volumes  of  Le  MusSe  OttimeL  The  Pahlavi 
scriptures  have  not  been  so  exhaustively  translated,  though 
several  texts,  previously  unknown  in  Europe,  have  been 
examined,  and  others  heard  of;  so  that  the  probability  of 
any  important  discovery  of  unrecorded  religious  texts  in 
Pahlavi  is  now  very  small. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  are  the 
life  and  actions  of  its  founder,  and  the  want  of  some  really 
trustworthy  history  has  been  especially  felt  in  the  case  of 
Zarathustra  (the  Zoroaster  of  classical  writers),  because  the 
original  Avesta  and  Pahlavi  narratives  have  both  been  lost. 
But  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  has,  at  length, 
supplied  what  was  wanted,  partly  from  old  summaries  of 
the  Pahlavi  narrative,  and  partly  from  hints  in  the  Avesta 
and  statements,  more  or  less  vague,  made  by  classical  and 
Oriental  writers.  The  result  is  a  book  which  "deals  with 
the  life  and  legend  of  Zoroaster"  in  a  singularly  lucid, 
interesting,  and  exhaustive  manner. 

After  a  short  introduction,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
Zoroaster  must  have  been  a  really  historical  personage  and 
not  a  myth,  the  book  narrates  what  is  recorded  about  his 
family  history  and  genealogy,  his  date  and  native  place, 
his  parents,  birth,  and  childhood,  his  persecution  by  the 
old  priesthood,  his  education  and  religious  preparation,  his 
conference  with  Ahura  Mazda  (probably  in  a  vision),  his 
two-years'  preaching  in  vain  to  the  Turanians  and  Karaps, 
his  conferences  with  the  six  Amesaspentas,  his  temptation 
by  Anra-main-yu,  and  the  first  real  convert  he  obtained, 
in  his  cousin,  after  ten  years  of  conferences  and  preaching. 
Two  years  more  are  requisite  for  the  conversion  of  Vi^tasp 
and  that  king's  family  and  court,  owing  to  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Kavis  and  Karaps,  the  old  sages  and 
priests,  whose  influence  is  at  length  overcome  by  the 
personal  interference  of  the  archangels  Yohuman  and 
Ashavahii^ta,  aided  by  the  Propitious  Fire. 

After  this  conversion  of  King  Yi^tasp,  when  Zoroaster 
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the  best  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  finding  it  in 
the  west.  The  conclusion  being  that  Zoroaster  was  bom 
somewhere  in  Adarbaijan,  between  Lake  Urumiah  and  the 
Caspian;  his  father's  family  residing  either  at  Urumiah, 
Siz,  or  on  the  Daryai  river;  and  his  mother's  family  at 
Rai.  Regarding  the  scenes  of  his  activity,  he  appears  to 
have  had  little  success  in  his  own  country,  and  his  early 
preaching  tours  among  the  Turanians  were  practically  use- 
less, even  when  made  in  the  south-east  region  of  Sagastan. 
He  must  then  have  returned  by  degrees  to  his  native 
land,  as  the  localities  of  his  later  conferences,  with  the 
Ame^spehtas,  may  be  traced  south  of  the  Caspian  and  in 
Adarbaijan. 

Where  he  had  to  seek  Vi^tasp  is  not  stated  in  any  Avesta 
or  Pahlavi  text,  although  Sagastan  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  Kayan  dynasty.  Muhammadan  writers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  placing  Vistasp's  kingdom  in 
Bactria,  and  his  capital  at  Balkh,  which  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  his  father  Lohrasp  (Aurvataspa),  who  is 
said  to  have  abdicated  and  lived  there  in  retirement. 
Thirty-five  years  after  the  conversion  of  Vii^tasp,  Zoroaster 
was  killed  by  Turanians  at  the  storming  of  Balkh,  according 
to  Firdausi  and  other  Persian  writers.  But  the  Pahlavi 
tradition,  though  it  gives  the  name  of  the  assassin,  does 
not  mention  the  localitv  of  the  massacre. 

Several  eminent  Iranian  scholars  dispute  the  claims  of 
Bactria  to  being  the  scene  of  Vistasp's  conversion  and 
Zoroaster's  death,  and  advocate  those  of  Media.  Professor 
Jackson  has  stated  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  wisely  refrains  from  drawing  any  positive  conclusion 
which,  by  hastily  accepting  the  evidence  on  one  side,  would 
reject  all  that  which  is  offered  on  the  other.  It  is  safer  to 
wait  for  further  discoveries  and,  in  the  meantime,  this 
valuable  work  will  supply  the  reader  with  very  nearly  all 
the  known  materials  for  understanding  the  life  and  work  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Zarathustra  of  the  Avesta. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  two  or  three  names,  quot^ 
in  the  book  from  Persian  works,  illustrate   the  marvellous 
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ae,  vkich  hn  been  sadly  ill-imled  bjr 
I  acnbea,  ia  that  of  the  aopreme  bigfaprie»t 
^  .JpAA'  Fipikaa.  whiab  has  recently  be«n  partiallT 
^glBMMi  fiMD  Tonr  into  Tuiar.  In  the  Ambic  t«xt  of 
^aanvbrs  JfMi'Mn  of  Oo/J  (ed.  B.  de  Mernard).  vol  ii, 
»  t'>^>  *''*  ^f  *****  **'  '^'"^  readings  of  the  name  is  BTsar,  and 
^:i.^  &w\.tmes  Tansir  when  ail  the  diacritical  points  are 
^^fT^-U.  But  the  name  is  Pahiavi  and  occurs  aii  times  in  the 
t>b^:^:  thrie«  it  can  be  read  either  Tansar  or  Toaar,  and 
sJtrKV  th*  letter  »  or  o  is  doubled.  In  the  Persian  text  of 
■?V«»r'»  Ir'tler  to  the  king  of  Tabaristan  the  name  occurs  five 
tt>tiM«.  aud  the  M  i*  certainly  doubled  once.  The  Persian 
imiislatvir  also  explains  (see  JournnI  Aiialique,  1894,  pp.  205, 
>«,V<'  that  the  owner  of  tbo  original  Pahlavi  MS.  had  noted 
(tiMt  tlio  nauio  implit?d  that  the  liigbpriest's  body  was  hairy. 
A*  the  tirst  syllable  tin  means  'body'  in  Pahlavi,  and  the 
lS«liU\i  wor\i  tor  'hair'  is  mr*,  we  might  expect  the  whole 
namo  ti'  b<;'  T;iiivars;  but.  to  adapt  this  to  the  Pahlavi  and 
IVisiit"  I'lthography  of  the  word,  we  ought  to  go  a  step 
I'jtvlbiT  ai>-l  assiimt'  that  the  last  two  letters  have  been 
tiwii-^fv'si-vl  ivIKH)«ially,  so  that  the  actual  name  had  become 
'^^^^^^a■u>'■;  ;uul  this  reading  would  correctly  represent  the 
l\thlHvi  siH'lUi'i:  with  a  double  »,  because  c  and  n  are  written 
«liKw  in  l\>blavi.     We  have  the  option  of  reading  Tanoaar, 
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as  tafi,  '  the  body/  is  usually  written  fand,  but  how  could  this 
reading  be  reconciled  with  the  meaning  *  hairy  body'  P 

June,  1899.  E.  W.  West. 

Allgemeine     Gkschichtb     DER     Philosophib.  Vol.     I, 

Part     2.      Philosophic     der     Upanishads.  Von    Dr. 

Paul   Deussen.      8vo  ;    pp.  xii   and   368.  (Leipzig : 
Brockhaus,  1899.     Price  9«.) 

In  this  volume  the  Upanishads  have  the  good  fortune  of 
being  treated  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  whose  sympathy 
with  their  philosophic  position  has  led  him  to  devote 
a  careful  study  to  the  texts  in  their  original  language,  and 
who  unites  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  European  philosophy 
a  strict  training  in  the  rules  of  historical  criticism.  Had 
the  work  been  written  by  a  professor  of  philology  instead 
of  by  a  professor  of  philosophy  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  very  different.  The  passages  on  which  the  principal 
stress  is  here  laid  might  then  have  loomed  less  largely  than 
other  passages  here  passed  over  as  if  of  little  moment. 
A  selection  in  either  case  would  be  inevitable ;  and  what  we 
have  here  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  TJpanishad  theory 
of  God  and  of  the  soul.  To  the  first,  the  theology,  ten 
chapters  are  devoted;  to  the  second,  four;  and  there  are 
supplementary  chapters  on  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Upanishads  as  to  transmigration,  salvation,  and  ethics;  and 
a  very  interesting  introductory  discussion  of  the  relative  age 
of  the  various  texts. 

Throughout  the  book  the  question  of  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  different  doctrines  discussed  is  kept 
constantly  before  the  reader's  attention.  And  in  this  respect 
the  views  put  forward  by  the  author  are  characterized  by  so 
much  caution,  and  at  the  same  time  by  so  much  insight,  and 
supported  by  so  many  details,  that  they  will  probably  be 
accepted,  in  the  main,  by  all  future  writers  on  the  subject. 
The  conclusions  reached  are  a  distinct  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  question  ;  and  it  will  be  advisable, 
shortly,  to  set  out  the  final  result. 
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Tbe  oldeat  of  the  TJpaniahads,  which  are  alao  the  longest 
and  are  in  prose,  consist,  each  of  them,  of  a  mosaic  of 
passages  different  in  age  and  origin.  It  is  only  posaible, 
therefore,  in  a  very  general  way,  and  subject  to  special 
reservations,  to  apeak  of  any  one  of  them  aa  a  whole.  But 
subject  to  this  tha  Brihadilranyaka  is  the  oldest  {and 
especially  Hooks  I-IV),  the  Chiindogya  comes  next,  then 
the  Taittiriya,  Aitareya,  Eausbitaki,  and  Sena,  in  the  order 
here  given.  All  these  are  pre- Buddhistic,  snd  the  oldest 
passages  in  them  are  some  centuries  older  than  the  most 
modern. 

iVfter  Buddhism  we  have  the  Eathaka,  I^,  SvetiiSvatara, 
Mundaka,  and  llaha-nariiyana,  all  in  verse.  And  to  this 
period  probably  belong  some  of  the  raelrical  passages, 
especially  those  of  greater  length,  in  the  prose  works  of  the 
last  group,  which  in  the  main  are  older. 

Younger  than  this  second  group  we  have  a  third  small    ' 
group — the  Pratoa,  Maitrayaniya,  and  Miindukya,  written,   , 
in    prose,   bnt  in  a   prone  very  evidently  much    Inter  than 
that  used  in  the  Upiinishads  of  the  first  group. 

It  is  these  fourteen  Upanishads  of  which  the  philosophic 
contents  is  set  out  in  the  present  volume.  The  other,  still 
later  ones,  are  onlj-  incidentally  mentioned.  And  matter 
not  philosophical — that  is,  not  relating  either  to  theBrahmaa 
or  lo  the  Atman — is  very  properly  omitted.  The  very 
interesting  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  SSnkhya  system 
out  of  the  older  Upanishads  comes  under  the  head  of  their 
philosophical  teaching;  and  so  also  do  all  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  supplementary  chapters. 

Of  the  many  grotesque,  naive,  even  superstitious  ideas, 
which  find  utterance  in  these  crabbed  old  texts,  the  present 
work  takes  little  or  no  notice,  and  seeing  that  the  work  haa 
been  written  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  folklore,  not 
of  the  history  of  ideas,  but  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  that  it  should. 

The  initial  position  of  the  author  is  {p.  42)  that  the  main 
points  in  all  religions  are:  1,  the  existence  of  God;  2,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;   3,  the  freedom  of  tho  will.     And 
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that  llioae  three  points  can  only  he  safeguarded  by  the 
idcaliHliu  philosophy  to  which  the  older  Upunishads  give 
80  deep  and  so  subtle  an  expression.  How  can  the  former 
part  of  this  proposition  be  reconciled  with  Buddhism?  or  Is 
that  not  a  religion  P  And  if  the  word  God  is  to  have  the 
meaning  of  the  Brahman,  how  can  the  propoBition  be 
reconciled  with  Confucianism,  or  even  with  the  ancient 
faiths  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  By 
a  universal  consensus  of  usage  all  these  are  called  'religions'; 
and  it  would  seem  rather  hard  to  set  up  such  a  definition  of 
religion  as  would  oxcludc  ihem  all. 

The  author  expressea  several  times  the  opinion  that  in 
their  most  essential  tenets  the  thinkers  of  the  Upanishads 
are  at  one  with  a  certain  line  of  European  thinkers,  roughly 
indicated  by  the  names  Parmenides,  Plato,  Eant,  Schopen- 
hauer. This  would  seem  to  require  some  modificaiion. 
Schopenhauer,  at  all  events,  distinctly  stated  that,  if  he  were 
to  judge  all  systems  by  his  own,  the  Buddhist  would  be  the 
best.  Surely  Schopenhauer,  who  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  Upanisliads,  would  not  have  made  such  a 
statement  without  good  cause.  It  would  seem  that,  in  hia 
opinion,  the  philosophy  underlying  the  Upaniahad  theories  of 
God  and  the  soul  can  be  held  without  holding  those  theories 
themselves.  Now  to  most  readers  the  Upanishads,  apart  from 
the  Brahman  and  Atman  theories,  would  be  rather  like  the 
play  of  Ilamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  are  essential  to  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  which  is  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  the 
Upanishads.  That  is  done  throughout  with  so  much  care, 
with  BO  much  scholarship,  with  such  admirable  insight,  that 
the  present  work  will  be  simply  indispensable  to  every 
student  who  wishes  to  rightly  understand  and  adequately 
appreciate  these  precious  legacies  of  ancient  Indian  thought. 
We  have  had  nothing  like  it  before.  In  a  hundred  detsila 
of  importance  the  author's  rich  knowledge  has  enabled  him 
to  throw  unexpected  light  oa  dark  phrases.  He  brings 
out  with  great  skill  the  really  essential  points.  On  such 
questions  as  the  origin  of  the  Siinkhya  school;  on  the  doctrine 
i.a.A..e.  lS9e.  \i 
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of  salvation ;  on  the  part  played  by  the  nobles  (rather  than 
the  priests)  in  working  out  the  most  vital  portions  of  the 
Upanishad  theory ;  on  the  distinction  between  the  ascetic 
and  the  recluse;  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  trans- 
migration idea ;  on  the  relation  of  the  older  Upanishada  to 
the  younger  ones,  and  of  both  to  the  later  Ved an ta — we  hava 
discussions  of  the  greatest  interest ;  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  new  light  on  each.  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  short  notice  to  set  out,  ia 
detail,  exactly  in  how  far  the  author's  views  on  such  points 
go  beyond  those  of  his  predecessors.  And  it  would  be  bo  far 
undesirable,  as  everyone  should  himself  read  this  fascinating 
volume,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  translation  into 
English. 

The  previous  part  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedaa 
and  Briihmanas.  The  succeeding  part  will  deul  with 
Buddhism.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  each 
part  if  indices,  at  least  of  the  Sanskrit  words  elucidated,  had 
been  added.  We  much  hope  that  thia  want  may  be  made 
good  in  the  next  part. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


Mahabhabata.  The  Epic  of  Ancient  India,  condensed  into 
English  Verse  by  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  CLE.  12mo; 
pp.  190.     (London:  Dent.) 

This  is  an  attempt  to  give  in  English  verse,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  such  an  epitome  of  the  national  poem  of  India  as 
would  be  likely  to  convey  to  English  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  poem.  The  author  says  (in  the 
Epilogue,  p.  175)  of  the  Maha  Bharata : — 

"The  work  went  on  growing  for  a  thousand  years  after 
it  was  6rst  compiled  and  put  together  in  the  form  of  an 
epic ;  until  the  crystal  rill  of  the  epic  itself  was  all  but 
lost  in  an  unending  morass  of  religious  and  didactic  episodes, 
legends,  tales,  and  traditions  ....  Nevertheless  the 
leading  incidents  and  characters  of  the  old  epic  are  still 


discernible  uninjured  by  the  mass  of  foreign  aubstance  in 
wLich  they  are  now  imbedded — like  those  immortal  figures, 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  an  aucient  world,  which  now 
beautify  the  muscuma  of  Europe." 

The  author  has  accordingly  rendered,  in  a  free  translation, 
not  an  abstract  of  certain  passages,  but  the  whole  of  such 
paasagea  as  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  very  gist  of  the 
original  epic.  There  is  only  one  csception.  The  eighteeo 
days'  battle  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  original  story. 
But  it  is  too  long  in  the  Sanskrit  for  the  purpose  of  this 
little  book.  That  episode  has  accordingly  been  greatly 
condensed.  All  the  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in  consecutive 
lines,  just  as  tbcy  stand  in  the  original. 

The  metre  selected  is  the  metre  of  "Locksley  Hall."  The 
choice  is  a  very  happy  one.  The  swing  of  the  trochaic 
versa  more  fitly  reproduces  the  Hloka  than  any  iambics  can 
do;  and  the  length  of  the  metre  chosen  corresponds  more 
nearly  than  the  ordinary  English  blank  verse  would  do  to 
the  length  of  the  original  verses.  An  example  will  show 
the  style, 

Yudbishtfaira  laments  the  destruction  of  his  warriors  by 
BbTshma : — 

As  a  lordly  tusker  tramples  on  a  marsh  of  feeble  reeds. 
As  a  forest  conflagration  on  the  parched  woodland  feeds, 
Bhishnia  rides  down  on  my  warriors  in  his  mighty  battle  car. 
God  nor  mortal  chief  can  face  bira  in  the  gory  field  of  war. 
Vain  our  toil,  and  vain  the  valour  of  our  kinsmen  loved  and 

lost; 
Vainly  fight  my  faithful  brothers  by  a  luckless  fortune  crost ! 


It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to  introduce  the 
clement  of  rhyme  which  divides  off  each  couplet  from  others 
in  a  way  not  found  in  the  original,  and  must  frequently 
liave  hampered  the  translator.  It  is  certainly  most  un- 
fortunate that  where  Sanskrit  names  are  mentioned  they 
are  in  some  cases  so  placed  In  the  verse  that  the  stress 
comes  upon  the  wrong  syllable.     Wo  hear  throughout  not 
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of  Draupadi,  but  of  DraupSdi;  not  of  Hastiiia,  or  Haatina-  i 
pura,  but  of  Hastina ;  not  of  Uttara,  but  of  Uttiira ;  not 
of  Savitrl,  but  of  Savitri ;  not  of  Satyaviin,  but  of  SatyHvan ; 
and  so  on  with  some  other  familiar  names.  It  was  no  doubt 
difficult  to  fit  the  Indian  names  into  the  English  metre, 
and  whatever  one  does,  the  English  reader  will  probably 
mangle  them.  But  the  aid  of  the  metre  would  have  afforded 
a  great  opportunity  for  teaching  the  English  where  rigblly 
to  put  the  stress.  So  slight  a  change  would  be  required 
that  we  even  hope  that  at  least  Draupadi  and  HasiTiia  will 
disappear  from  the  next  edition. 

It  ia  particularly  interesting  to  notice  what  are  the 
passages  which  the  learned  translator  has  considered  to 
contain  the  gist  of  the  original  epic.  He  has  chosen  the 
following  verses — the  Roman  figures  referring  to  the  Book, 
and  the  Arabic  to  the  section,  of  the  Calcutta  edition. 

I.  134-137,184-189. 

II.  33-36,  44,  65,  69,  76,  77. 

III.  292-296. 

IV.  35,  36,  40^3,  44,  53,  62. 
V.  1-3,  94,  124-126. 

VI-X.    In  abstract. 

XL    10,11,16,  17,26,28. 
XIV.    85,88,89. 


The  author  hopes  elsewhere  to  put  forward  his  views  on 
the  historical  growth  of  the  epic.  In  this  little  volume 
they  would  be  out  of  place.  It  should  be  judged  as 
a  literary  effijrt,  not  as  historical  criticism.  And  as  literary 
effort  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  success.  A  generous 
admiration  for  the  original,  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  its 
tone,  a  striking  command  of  vigorous  and  fiowing  and  idio- 
matic English,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm,  and  a  real  power  of 
poetic  imagination  have  combined  to  render  this  selection  just 
what  it  is  intended  to  be — a  most  interesting  and  attractive 
way  of  introducing  to  English  readers  what  the  author 
considers  to  be  the  essence  of  the  grand  old  Indian  poem. 
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The  smaller  edition  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  the 
popular  one  at  a  popular  price.  There  is  an  idition  de  luxe 
on  finer  paper,  with  a  number  of  exquisite  illustrations  of 
which  one  only  is  inserted  in  the  popular  edition.  We  hope 
both  the  enterprising  publisher  and  the  successful  author 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  sale  of  this  timely  and 
instructive  little  book. 

Rh.  D. 

LlEDER    DER     MoNCHE     UND    NoNNEN     GoTAMO    BuDDHO's ; 

von  Karl  Eugen  Neumann.    8vo  ;  pp.  383.    (Berlin : 
Hofmann,  1899.) 

This  is  a  translation  into  German  verse  of  the  two 
collections  of  poems  by  the  men  and  women  respectively, 
members  of  the  Buddhist  Order  during,  or  immediately 
after,  the  Buddha's  time.  These  two  anthologies,  called 
the  Thera-  and  Theri-gatha,  consist  in  great  part  of  verses 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  canon,  but  also  contain  the  verses 
only  taken  from  episodes  in  mixed  prose  and  verse  in  other 
books.  These  latter  cases — in  which  the  verses  are  really 
only  rightly  intelligible  by  means  of  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  prose  setting  in  which  they  are  found — make 
it  highly  probable  that  all  the  verses  must  originally  have 
been  handed  down  in  a  similar  prose  setting.  The  com- 
mentator, Dhammapiila  of  Kailcipura,  who  wrote  a  thousand 
years  later,  embodies  in  his  work  the  tradition  as  to  what 
this  ancient  prose  setting  was.  But  even  with  this  assistance 
it  is  often  not  easy  to  gather  the  exact  force  of  the  ecstatic 
outbursts  of  feeling  which  these  old  verses  record. 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  translator  is  therefore  no 
easy  one ;  though,  of  course,  a  successful  solution  of  it 
would  afford  most  valuable  evidence  of  a  characteristic 
phase,  not  only  of  Buddhist,  but  of  Indian  thought.  The 
diflSculty  is  increased  by  the  frequent  use  in  these  lyrics  of 
Pali  words  and  phrases  so  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
association  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  by  a  single 
European  word   without  thereby   ignoring   much  of  their 
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connolation  and  thuB  really  mUreproaenting  the  original. 
The  translator  has  indeed  a  rare  command  of  vigorous  and 
varied  language.  Ilia  wide  reading,  nympathetic  apprecia- 
tion, and  philosophic  training  give  him  great  advantages. 
And  he  could  no  doubt  give  weighty  reasons  for  the  great 
changes  he  has  veuturod  to  make  in  his  renderings  of  many 
of  the  most  important  of  the  technical  terms  in  which  the 
early  Buddhists  gave  expression  to  their  views  of  life.  But 
he  gives  no  reasons,  or  only  in  the  curtest  way.  He  has 
made  an  interesting  and  suggestivo  not©  on  the  meaning  of 
vi/i/idm  in  bis  "  Anthologie."  If  be  has  any  desiro  \a 
convince  his  fellow  scholars  he  would  do  well  to  give  ua 
many  more  such  notes.  And  if  it  bo  considered  tliat 
a  volume  of  translations  is  scarcely  the  place  for  them, 
then  it  would  seem  dosirablo  that  he  should  thresh  out 
these  important  questions  of  detail  before  he  devotes  bio 
valuable  leisure,  and  his  great  gifts,  to  more  translations, 
the  value  of  which,  certainly  to  scholars,  and  also  to  the 
general  reudcr,  ronlly  depunds  precisely  on  the  accuracy 
of  these  details.  Dr.  Ncumiinn  will  scarcely  complain  of 
a  point  of  view  that  really  amounts  to  a  desire  to  have 
more  of  Dr.  Neumann. 

Rh.  D. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1899.) 


I.    General  Mebtinos  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society* 

April  18,  1899.— Dr.  M.  Gaster  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mrs.  Beveridge, 

Dr.  Sangat  Ram, 

Mr.  Luxman  Arya,  and 

Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Chakravarti 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West  on  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Soul  in  the  Zoroastrian  Sacred  Books." 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Browne,  Miss  Ridding,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  The 
paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  present  number. 

May  9,  Anniversary  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mrs.  Rauschenbusch-Clough, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P., 
Sir  Charles  J.  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.,  and 
Mr..  H.  C.  Chatterji 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 


SOIES  OF  THE  QrABIEK. 


The  folloviog  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  18 
was  then  read  by  tJie  SecreUty : — 

BrXrORT  07  TUB   CoDSClL    FOB  THE  TeaR    1898. 

The   Council    regret    to    report    the   low   by   deoUi 
retirement  of  the  folloffing  thirty-one  members: — 


There  have  died — 


1.  Dr.  E.  B.  Landis, 

2.  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers, 

3.  Mr.  Crauford, 

4.  Mr.  Hey  wood, 

5.  Sir  H,  Peek. 

&  Mr.  H.  Tufnell, 

7.  Mr.  Abd  al  Hakh, 

8.  Mr.  H.  Dhruva, 

9.  Mr.  Jamee, 

10.  Sir  C.  Murray, 

11.  Professor  G.  Buhler, 

12.  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan, 
I'i.  Don  P.  de  Gayaogos. 


There  have  retired— 


1.  Mr.  W.  S.  BIuDt, 

2.  Mr.  n.  N.  Bushby, 

3.  Mr.  G.  Hughes, 

4.  Mr.  E,  D,  Morgan, 

5.  Captain  Bower, 

6.  Mrs,  Daniela, 

7.  Mr.  Dvijadaa  Datta, 

8.  Dr.  Geisler, 

9.  Mr.  F.  H.  Guillemard, 

10.  CoIonelG.  A.  Jacob, 

11.  Mr.  Madho, 

12.  Mr.  S.  C.  Mukerji, 

13.  n.E.  Felice  Maiesn, 

14.  Mr.  Oliver, 

15.  Mr.  Pratt, 
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16.  Mr.  Quinn, 

17.  Mr.  N.  Shah, 

18.  Mr.  W.  M.  Beaufort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  forty-seven  new  members 
have  been  elected : — 

1.  Mr.  Nobushig^  Am^nomori, 

2.  Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews, 

3.  Mr.  H.  Beauchamp, 

4.  Mr.  W.  M.  Beaufort, 

5.  Rev.  W.  A.  Briggs, 

6.  Baron  A.  Danvers, 

7.  Mr.  H.  V.  S.  Davids, 

8.  Sir  R.  H.  Davies,  K.C.S.I., 

9.  Dr.  D.  P.  Derasari, 

10.  Mr.  Barendra  Nath  Dutt, 

11.  Mr.  H.  Franklin, 

12.  Mr.  A.  Temple  Frere, 

13.  Professor  Ignace  Guidi, 

14.  Captain  T.  Wolseley  Haig, 

15.  Mr.  F.  J.  Horniman,  M.P., 

16.  Rev.  F.  F.  Irving, 

17.  Mr.  A.  V.  Ramachandra  Iyer, 

18.  Mr.  A.  Levien, 

19.  Mr.  David  Lopes, 

20.  General  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  G.C.B., 

21.  Mr.  C.  G.  Luzac, 

22.  Mr.  M.  Macauliffe, 

23.  Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonald, 

24.  Sir  Donald  Macnabb,  K.C.S.I., 

25.  Mr.  G.  Maxwell, 

26.  Mr.  Herman  Miesegaes, 

27.  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore, 

28.  Mr.  C.  Tirumalaya  Naidu, 

29.  Mr.  Alexis  de  Nartzoff, 

30.  Mr.  V.  R.  Pandit, 

31.  Mr.  Robert  Pearce, 

32.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reid, 
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33.  Mr.  Surj'anarain  Row, 

34.  Mr.  V.  C.  Seahacbarri, 

35.  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr, 

36.  Mr.  G.  W.  Sheppard, 

37.  Mr.  H.  W.  Stevens, 

38.  Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher, 

39.  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas. 

40.  Major-General  A.  C.  Toker, 

41.  Mr.  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  M.P., 

42.  Mr.  L.  R.  Tottenham, 

43.  H.R.H.  Prince  Vajirafiaua, 

44.  Mr.  M.  N.  Venketswami, 

45.  Captain  F.  Webb  Ware,  I.C.S., 

46.  The  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  D.D., 

47.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson. 

Of  the  subscribing  Libraries  one  has  retired  and  seveD 
have  been  added  to  the  list. 

These  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  twenty-two  sub- 
scribing members  and  libraries  ;  somewhat  more  than  the 
average  increase  of  previous  years.  The  actual  number 
of  subscribers  on  the  1st  January,  1804,  was  493,  and  on 
the  1st  January,  1891),  was  oO'J,  showing  an  increase  of 
sixty,  or  an  averao:e  increase  of  twelve  a  year.  The 
difference  between  this  number  and  that  of  the  current 
year  is  chiefly  accounted  for  bv  the  accession  of  the  new 
library  members.  But  the  most  important  fact  in  our  list 
of  members  for  the  year  1898  is  that  during  the  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of  resident  or 
full  members.  For  many  years  the  number  of  the  resident 
members  has  gone  slowly,  but  steadily,  down.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Council  have  to  announce,  not 
only  no  decrease,  but  a  substantial  addition  to  our  numbers. 
The  total  recei2)ts  from  members'  subscriptions  last  year  was 
£578  2s.  7c/.     This  year  it  is  £612  Is.  Od. 

The  gradual  improvement  in  the  amount  received  by  the 
Society  for  interest  and  dividends  has  been  maintained. 
Last  year  it  stood  at  £41  13s.  -id.    This  year  it  is  £46  3s.  9d. 
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And  the  Society  haa  deposited  during  the  year  a  further 
8um  of  £40  18s.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  The 
total  investments  of  the  Society  are  now  worth,  at  tlie 
market  rates  of  the  day,  about  £1,350,  the  serious  with- 
drawals owing  to  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  iho 
terms  of  our  ieuse  having  been  more  than  repaid  out  of 
current  revenue. 

The  receipts  from  rents  have  slightly  risen,  showing 
£180  19s.  as  agaimt  £175  lis.  And  the  remaining 
principal  item  on  the  credit  aide  of  our  small  balance-sheet 
shows  a  very  saliafuctory  change,  the  snlea  of  the  Society's 
Journal  having  produced  last  year  £18H  2s.  id.  and  thi& 
year  £224  12«.  Id.  This  ia  the  largest  sum  hitherto  received 
in  one  year  from  such  sales.  It  can  be  principally  accounted 
for  by  the  sale  of  one  set  of  back  numbers ;  but  is  also 
partly  due  to  the  small,  but  steady,  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  libraries  purchasing  the  Journal  us  regular  subscribers. 

Altogether  the  nett  receipts  of  the  Society  have  been 
£1,341  48.  8(/.,  which  ia  again  the  largest  income  received 
in  any  one  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society. 

The  figures  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  show  an 
advance,  as  against  last  year's  expenditure,  of  about  £5  in 
the  binding  of  books,  of  £15  12s,  '■^tl.  in  very  necessary 
bouse  repairs,  and  of  £14  10s.  Qd.  in  the  amount  placed 
in  the  Savings  Bonk;  and  £15  has  been  spent  towards  tiie 
completion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  very  valuable 
collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  which  has  remained  for  so 
iDtmy  years,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  uncatalogued.  The 
preparation  of  this  catalogue  has  necessarily  taken  a  long 
time.  But  the  Council  hope  this  year  to  go  to  press  with 
a  work  which  will  so  greatly  faciHtato  to  scholars  the  use 
of  the  rare  treasures  which  the  Society  owes  to  the  generosity 
of  Colonel  Whish  and  Mr.  Tod. 

The  accouuts  also  show  the  present  state  of  the  two  new 
undertakings  upon  which  the  Society  has  started  —  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  and  the  Modal  Fund. 

Under  the  Translation  Fund  ten  volumes  have  already, 
thanks   to  the  generosity   of    Hr.   F.  F,  Arbuthnot,  been 
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published.  Another  volume,  a  translation  of  the  "  Chronicles 
of  Jerahmeel,"  by  Dr.  Goster,  is  in  the  press.  And  the 
next,  the  Irunslalion  of  an  ancient  "  Manual  of  Buddhist 
Ethics  and  Psychology,"  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  will  go 
to  press  this  year.  The  expense  of  this  last  Toliime  baa 
been  provided  for  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sturdy.  The  Counoit 
congratulate  the  Society  that  this  endeavour  to  meet 
a  long-felt  want  baa  now  reached  so  satisfactory  a  stage ; 
and  they  would  renew  their  very  cordial  thanks  to 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  has  given  not  only  hia  gifta  in 
money  but  ao  much  care  and  thought  to  place  thia  aeries 
of  translations  on  a  lasting  basis.  They  venture  also  to 
ejipress  the  hope  that  other  members  of  the  Society  will 
follow  the  excellent  example  sot  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  and  come 
forward  to  pay  for  the  translation  of  one  or  other  of  tbe 
numerous  M8S.  on  the  Society's  shelves  which  still 
practically  remain  inaccessible  to  historical  students. 
i  The  Council  are  glud  to  point  out  that  the  contributions 
"to  the  Medal  Fund,  during  the  year  under  review,  amounted 
to  £63  15s.,  received  in  part  from  new  donors,  in  part  from 
previous  donors  who  have  renewed  their  subscriptions.  But 
the  fund  is  not  yet  complete.  The  Council  are  naturally 
anxious  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basia  by  investing 
a  flum  large  enough  lo  produce  tbe  income  required.  For 
that  purpose  about  £200  is  still  required.  And  the  Council 
desire  to  record  their  very  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Wollaaton, 
to  whom  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  idea,  and  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  ensure  ita  success. 

The  French  and  German  Asiatic  Societies  publish,  besides 
their  Journals,  monographs  or  texts,  too  long  for  the 
Journal,  but  of  great  importance  from  tlie  point  of  view 
of  Oriental  reaeorcii.  In  their  last  report  the  Council  gave 
expression  to  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  do 
something  of  a  similar  kind.  The  first  volume  of  this  series 
of  "Asiatic  Studies"  is  now  in  the  press.  It  is  a  volume 
by  Major  Gerini,  of  Bangkok,  on  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy,  more  especially  as  regards  Further  India.  It  will 
be  brought  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Geographical  Society, 
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as  a  joint  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  historical 
geography.  And  it  is  a  work  from  this  point  of  view 
of  very  great  importance. 

The  titles  of  the  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  year  is 
evidence  of  the  yast  range  of  those  inquiries  which  the 
Society  was  founded  to  carry  on.  The  history  of  land  tenure 
and  commerce,  the  decipherment  of  ancient  inscriptions 
from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  the  geography  and 
history  of  India,  the  literature  and  the  beliefs  of  Syria, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  the  language  of  Somaliland,  the 
past  struggles  in  Central  Asia,  the  philosophic  conceptions 
of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  the  travels  of  Yasco  da  Gama 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  epic  poetry  of  India,  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  Persian  Sufis,  Chinese  accounts  of  Indian 
historical  persons  and  places,  the  migration  of  popular 
folklore  and  stories  from  the  East  to  the  West,  even  the 
history  of  the  game  of  chess — there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  human  alien  to  the  Society's  work,  and  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Council  to  see  that  every  item  of  that 
work  shall  contain  some  distinct  addition  to  human  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  dealt  with.  The  Council  deem  it  not 
superfluous  thus  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  difficulty,  and  of  the  wide  interest,  of  the  objects  the 
Society  has  set  before  itself  to  accomplish.  Compared  with 
what  it  has  to  do,  it  is  able,  with  the  very  limited  means 
at  its  disposal,  to  do  but  little.  This  is  really,  almost 
entirely,  a  question  of  money.  The  Council  feel  justified 
in  pointing  to  the  amount  of  matter  provided  in  the  Journal, 
and  the  high  level  of  the  scholarly  work  it  contains,  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  and  now  to 
the  establishment  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  '*  Asiatic 
Studies,"  as  proofs  that  the  Society  is  very  much  alive  to 
the  important  intellectual  and  educational  interests  it  was 
founded  to  subserve. 

The  Council  have  not  lost  sight  during  the  year  of  the 
pressing  question  of  the  establishment  in  London,  and  in 
connection  with  the  new  University,  of  an  Oriental  School 
similar  in  organization  and   efficiency  to    those  provided 
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by  the  Governments  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  ' 
Russia  in  their  respective  capitals.  The  Council  hnve  con- 
sidered it  inadvisable  to  t.nke  any  public  steps  until  bucIi 
time  aa  the  new  TJiiiversity,  to  which  it  is  very  desirable 
tlmt  the  proposed  school  should  be  utluched,  baa  been 
formally  constituted.  This  is  now  being  rapidly  done  by 
tlie  Statutory  Commission  sitting  under  the  presidency  of 
Iiord  Davey.  Tho  Commission  has  power  ta  fix  the  number 
of  faculties  into  which  the  University  shall,  at  starting,  be 
divided.  The  Council  have  applied  to  the  Commission  to 
create  a  faculty  of  Oriental  Languages,  History,  and 
Archaeology  in  the  reorganized  University.  Future  action 
nin^t  await  the  decision  of  the  Commission  upon  thia  , 
application,  and  the  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  shov 
substantial  progress  in  their  next  report. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  change  inaugurated 
by  the  Society  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  the  terms  of 
■  tDembership  has  so  far  worked  satisfactorily.  Sevea 
^members  had  bten  admitted  under  the  new  rules  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  about  as  many  have  been  elected 
since.  In  this  way  the  Society  has  secured  the  support 
of  u  number  of  gentlemen  who  would  not  probably,  under 
the  old  rules,  have  become  members.  And  to  that  extent 
its  power  of  work  has  increased.  The  Council  would  recom- 
mend that  the  rules  remain  in  force  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Societ}-,  Sir  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
Grant  Duff,  Sir  Frederic  Goldsraid,  and  Sir  Raymond  West, 
whose  term  of  tliree  years  expires  to-day,  retire  from  the 
Vice -Presidency  of  the  Society.  The  Council  recommend 
the  re-election  of  those  gentlemen  for  another  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  election  also  of  Lord  Crawford  and  Bulcarres, 
of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Lyall, 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Beveridge,  Mr.  Sewell, 
Professor  Bendall,  Mr.  Bowring,  and  Dr.  Thornton  retire 
this  year  from  the  Council.  Of  these  five  gentlemen,  two 
only  are  immediately  re-eligible.  The  Council  recommend 
the  election  in  their  place  of — 
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1.  Dr.  ThorntoQ, 

2.  Mr.  Sewell, 

3.  Colonel  Temple, 

4.  Mr.  A.  G.  ElUs, 

6.  Sir  Cuthbert  Peek. 

The  Oouncil  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  during 
the  year  of  Professor  Friedrich  Miiller,  of  Vienna,  one  of 
the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society ;  and  would  recommend 
the  election  in  his  stead  of  Professor  Karabacek,  of  Vienna, 
the  distinguished  historian  and  Arabist. 

The  Council  would  also  recommend  that  the  following 
names  be  removed  from  the  list  of  the  Society's  members, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  3,  on  the  ground  of  non-payment 
of  subscriptions — 

1.  Mr.  W.  Bang, 

2.  Mr.  B.  Borrah, 

3.  Mr.  A.  C.  Dass, 

4.  Rev.  J.  Doyle, 
6.  Mr.  W.  Pereira, 
6.  Dr.  Indraji. 

The  usual  statement  of  accounts  is  laid  upon  the  table. 

Colonel  R,  C.  Temple,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  said : — Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — ^It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  that 
we  have  just  heard  read  to-day,  because  it  is  peculiarly 
grateful  to  me  after  my  return  to  England  frokn  another 
long  sojourn  in  India  to  find  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
with  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  so  long  connected, 
is,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  present  Council,  in  even 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  of  old.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  have  any  difficulty  in  congratulating  the  Council 
and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  being  able  to  lay  before 
us  such  a  Report  as  that  we  have  heard  read  by  Professor 
Rhys  Davids. 
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It  ia  inevitable  tbat  year  by  year  we  should  have  to^ 
deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  respected  colleagues  and  fellow- 
workers,  and  in  the  past  year  we  have  not  been  more  than 
nsuully  fortunnt«  in  this  matter.  In  Sir  Henry  Peek  and 
Sir  Charles  Murray  we  hava  lost  Members  who  have  been 
more  distinguished  in  other  fields  than  in  ours,  aud  the 
eminent  names  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  and  Professor 
Buhler  were  before  the  Society  at  the  last  Meeting,  with, 
I  regret  to  say,  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  former  of 
merely  a  promise  of  a  detailed  notice  later  on.  But 
Professor  Buhler  had  a  very  warm  notice  at  the  very 
competent  hands  of  Professor  Max  Hiillor,  and,  though 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  you  hero 
to  be  informed  that  I  have  been  successful  in  procurio^ 
the  co-operation  of  some  twenty  well-known  scholars  and 
friends  of  that  great  master  of  Oriental  learning  in  preparing 
for  him  a  memorial  number  in  the  Iiiifian  Antiqunnj,  which 
19  to  be  written  in  his  honour  and  in  memory  of  hU  I 
'  eplendid  services  and  his  kindly  and  genial  personality." 
In  Mr,  C.  J.  Rodgcrs  I  have  lost  a  personal  acquaintance, 
and  this  Society  has  lost  an  able  colleague  in  Oriental 
work.  He  represented  a  class  of  Englishmen  which  has, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  always  existed  among  us,  and  of  which 
we  may  be  proud ;  because  he  was  a  very  poor  man,  and 
the  line  of  life  he  adopted  was  not  one  likely  to  bring 
him  in  any  wealth,  and  yet  he  was  content  to  spend  every 
hour  of  hie  leisure  in  forwarding  such  a  difficult  study 
as  Oriental  numiaraatics.  I  see  I  carry  this  meeting 
with  me  that  our  respect  is  due  to  hia  memory  and  also 
to  others  like  him  who  are  working  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  two  other  names  that  I  ought  to  mention,  whose  removal 
by  death  has  been  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Report.  In  the  Erst  place,  it  is  simply  necessary 
for  me  U>  mention  at  such  a  meeting  as  this  so  great  a  name 
as  that  of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  the  author  of  the  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  and  the  founder  of  the  Oriental  Institute  at 
Oxford.  But  there  has  been  removed  from  our  Society 
another  name,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  separate 
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to-day  without  some  tribute  of  respect  to  the  strong 
peraonality  that  has  been  labouring  amongst  us  for  so  many 
yvuTB.  In  Dr.  Leitner  Orieutnl  learning  has  lost  a  moat 
«ntliaBiastic   and    instructive    exponent,   and   though   what 

I  may  call  the  perfercidum  mgenium  which  pervaded  bint 
may  sometimes  have  brought  hicu  into  very  sharp  antagoniam 
with  hie  compeers,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  ia 
present  who  would  not  wish  that  this  Society  should  pay 

II  public  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memorj',  and  I  may  reiuiad 
you  that  he  was  a  member  for  something  like  forty  years. 

There  have  been  losses,  of  course,  on  account  of  resignation 
iluriug  the  past  year,  and  although  this  is  inevitable,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  control  the  reasons  which  cause 
members  to  resign,  yet  I  think  that  it  is  very  much  to 
1)6  regretted  that  Indian  officials  who  have  done  so  much 
for  what  our  Continental  friends  call  Indianism,  as  Captain 
Bower  and  Colonel  Jacob,  should  have  felt  hound  to  resign. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  put  it  forward  as  a  rcEisonable 
proposition,  that  it  is  the  daty  of  every  old  Indian  so 
long  as  he  lives,  and  so  long  as  be  has  the  power,  to  support 
a  Society  like  this,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  increase 
of  our  learning  and  knowledge  of  India. 

It  is  a  more  grateful  task  to  mention  the  accessions  to 
the  list  of  members,  and  in  the  Society's  Report  there  are 
some  notable  facts  in  this  respect,  due,  I  understand,  to  the 
action  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year.  There  have 
joined  us  such  well-known  Indian  officials  as  Sir  Henry 
Davies,  Sir  Peter  Lnmsden,  and  Sir  Donald  Maonabb,  and 
also  so  distinguished  a  linguist  as  Greneral  Toker,  and  so 
distinguished  it  student  of  things  Punjabi  as  Mr.  MacauUffe, 
and  we  have  also  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  new  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  Mow  this  is  exactly  us  it  ought  to  be,  and 
I  hope  you  will  join  with  mo  in  encouraging  the  Council 
in  going  on  with  such  successful  efforts  as  these.  We  have 
«orae  clue  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future  under 
its  guidance,  for  this  very  day  we  have  had  announced  to 
us  that  such  important  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Yerburgh  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyall  have  joined  lis. 
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Turning  now  to  the  business  part  of  the  Report,  I  find 
that  there  are  several  matters  to  encounige  us.  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  our  members  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  ;  and 
not  only  that,  there  has  boen  tin  arrest  of  that  decrease  in 
the  number  of  resident  members  that  has  been  going  on 
for  80  very  long.  Then  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  we  have 
been  told,  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  that  lias  been  partly 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Libraries  eiibscribing. 
which  is  most  satisfactory;  and  all  this  has  brought  about 
what  we  all  like  to  see  in  every  state  of  life,  the  largest 
income  that  the  Society  has  yet  seen.  I  need  hardly  call 
upon  you  to  congratulate  the  Council  in  achieving  such 
a  result  as  this.  With  our  increased  income,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  expenditm-e,  but  that  has  been  in  useful  and 
desired  directions,  and  amongst  other  things  on  which 
money  has  been  spent  has  been  the  cataloguing  of  the 
I  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  T  hope  that  J 
'  tnoney  will  long  continue  to  be  spent  in  this  direction,  " 
because  it  is  really  a  very  important  point.  If  any  of  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  up  the  history  of  any 
particular  form  of  Oriental  learning  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
you  will  find  that  the  success  of  any  particular  branch  has 
always  been  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  accessible 
library  of  manuscripts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore 
I  say  that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  continue  the 
good  work  here.  The  Report  mentions  also  some  successful 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  due 
to  the  private  munificence  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  iu  a  less 
degree  of  Mr.  Sturdy.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of 
course  we  know  that  iu  a  Society  like  this  the  majority 
of  us  must  be  members  who  are  unable  to  follow  their 
example,  however  much  we  may  wish  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  majority  which  should  make 
us  all  the  more  grateful  to  Messrs.  Aibuthnot  and  Sturdy, 
and  make  us  join  in  the  wish  of  the  Council  tliat  tho 
minority,  or  such  as  can  do  so,  ahoidd  come  forward  with 
funds   for   further   volumes ;    and   in   this   matter  perhaps 
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I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  little  hint  to  the  managers 
of  the  fund,  and  that  is  that  estimates  should  be  prepared 
of  the  cost  of  any  works  that  are  desired^  and  that,  armed 
with  these,  efforts  should  be  made  to  procure  subsidies  for 
their  production. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Medal  Fund,  we  have  again  to  thank 
the  private  pecuniary  assistance  and  labours  of  another 
member  of  this  Society,  and  in  proposing  for  your  acceptance 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wollaston  for  his  services,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  secure 
an  income  of  £8  per  annum,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  get  together  about  £300,  of  which  over  £100 
is  already  in  hand.  Of  course,  the  object  of  creating  this 
fund  is  to  prevent  the  grant  of  the  medal  being  dependent 
upon  chance  subscriptions  as  it  becomes  due  from  year  to 
year.  The  important  and  practical  matter  of  the  Oriental 
School  I  think  we  had  better  leave  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  our  President,  and  I  should  not  propose  to  do  more  now 
than  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  hearty  good  wishes  for  its 
success,  in  which  our  President  has  taken  so  great  and  so 
lasting  an  interest.  The  last  point  I  would  bring  to  your 
notice  in  the  Report  is  the  proposal  of  the  Council  to 
prolong  the  new  rules  of  membership.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  has  resulted  in  securing  the  allegiance  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  might  otherwise  have  held  aloof,  and  I  take 
it  to  be  our  obvious  duty  that,  as  a  Society,  we  should 
support  the  Council  in  any  line  of  action  which  has  the 
result  of  strengthening  our  position. 

I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  close  my  remarks  without  some  allusion  to 
the  oflScers  of  this  Society,  whose  work  we  members  are 
only  too  apt  to  take  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Report  we  have  heard  is  one  of  a  successful  year's  work, 
and  although  our  thanks  are  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Council,  who  are  responsible  for  tlie  work,  yet  much  of 
their  action  must  have  been  based  upon  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  officers,  and  I  think,  and  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with    me,   that   we    should    be  wanting    in    proper 
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gratitude  if  we  were  not  also  to  extend  our  thanks  to  tliem. 
With  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tte  honour  lo 
propose  that  the  Report  of  the  Council  be  adopted  as  it 
stands.     (Applause.) 

Sir  F.  Qofdumkl:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  have  been  requested  to  second  the  proposal  to  adopt  the 
Heport  which  has  just  been  read  to  3'ou,  and  I  cousidcr 
it  an  honour  and   a  privilege   to   be  peimitied  to   do  so. 
Unblest  with   the  gift  of  Bpontancous  eloquence,  and  i 
prepared  to  enter  into  details  such  aa  Colonel  Temple  hoe, 
with  BO  much  readiness  and  ability,  put  before  you  in  liU  j 
interesting  statement,  I  must  confine  myself  to  words  ths  1 
paucity  and  plainness  of  which  will,  it  ia  hoped,  be  excused, 
as  coming  from  a  somewhat  broken-down  member  of  the  ] 
Asiatic  Society,  who  is  compelled  to  absent  himself  from   I 
your  meetings  more  often  than  be  could  wiab. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  coo gratulat ions  which  have  nlreudy  I 
been  offered  on  the  cDotinued  success  of  the  Society,  and  J 
which  arc  so  thoroughly  ita  due;  but,  as  one  who  held  the 
office  of  your  Secretary  some  years  ago,  I  feel  it  a  duty 
as  well  08  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  ability 
of  my  successor  in  that  appointment,  now  sitting  at  your 
table.  His  work  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  Royal 
Asiatic  is  not  a  Society  to  attract  the  million.  We  cannot 
say  t«  the  ordinary  outsider,  "Drop  in  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  our  monthly  meeting :  the  discussion  may  perhaps  amuse 
you."  Our  object  is  rather  to  instruct  than  to  amuse ;  and 
although  our  public  is  a  small  one,  it  requires  to  be  provided 
for,  and  that  satisfactorily.  Much  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  our  cause  popular.  He  has  not 
only  to  keep  himself  <ih  cowaiit  with  Oriental  studies  of  the 
day  at  home  and  abroad,  but  to  awaken  in  others  that  kind 
of  interest  in  them  which  practically  tends  to  the  successful 
performance  of  his  own  duties.  Our  direct  appeal  to  the 
general  public  is,  as  you  are  aware,  through  the  Journal. 
By  this  we  are  known  and  judged  in  the  outer  world.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  high  cliaracter  of  its  contributions, 
to   which   I   feel   at   liberty  to   testify  from,  at  least,  the 
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peHod  of  my  own  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  to  the 
present  time,  is  bo  marked  as  to  call  for  special  recognition. 
It  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  allude  non'  to  individual 
contributors;  but  I  note  that  our  learned  and  industrious 
Secretary  is  himself  one  of  them.  There  is  no  mistake, 
then,  that,  whether  we  treat  the  <iue8tioii  finaiiciatly  or 
in  a  literary  sense,  what  the  Society  is  doing  means  progress, 
and  progress  in  a  healthy  and  right  direction. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  further  remarks,  for  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  rae  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  President  and  Officers  of  this  Society  for 
what  has  been  done  in  it.  Had  I  the  power  of  espression, 
as  I  aspire  to  have  of  appreciation,  I  should  not  be  found 
80  much  at  fault  as  you  may  well  hold  me  to  be  on  the 
present  occasion  of  addressing  you. 

Mr.  Wolliistori :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
It  la  a  popular  belief  in  the  Muhammadan  world  that  every 
man  has  his  'qismat,'  or,  as  we  should  say  in  England, 
his  fate,  which  dogs  him  at  every  turn.  I  am  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  My  destiny,  unfortunately,  is  when  there 
is  nothing  to  say  to  iind  myself  invariably  asked  to  say 
it,  and  that  ia  my  reason  for  addressing  you  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  directed  to  speak  a  few  words  about,  of  course, 
my  pet  subject,  the  Sledal.  Well,  I  do  not  propose  to 
waste  time  by  discussing  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
to  found  the  Medal.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  to  a  man, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  to  a  woman,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  it  was  in  every  way  fitting  to  take  that  step,  and 
we  are  glad  we  have  done  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  all  thoroughly  grasped  what  doing  it  means. 
What  ia  founding  a  Medal?  In  the  first  place — pardon 
me  if  I  go  into  a  few  details — you  have  to  get  that  very 
necessary  beginning,  a  die,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 
A  die  has  been  prepared,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  a  very  exquisite  design.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  it  is  paid  for,  and  that  therefore  may  be  wiped 
ofE  the  list.  So  far,  good ;  now  the  next  thiug  wo  have 
to  do  is  to  provide  a  medal  every  third  year.     When  I  tell 
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yoti  that  the  medal  itself  intrinBicaUy  costs  aometbing  like 
£24  you  may  well  uuderatand  that  curreot  expenses  ^ing 
on  from  year  to  year,  or,  at  any  rate,  during  every  third 
year,  are  not  inconsiderable.  We  have  met  all  this,  and  at 
the  present  moment  we  stand  with  our  die,  and  our  expenses 
paid,  and  £110  in  hand.  (Rear,  hear.)  I  for  one  think  this 
is  supremely  satJefHctory,  and,  if  I  may,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  I  would  tender  to  all  you  here,  and  to 
all  the  many  others  who  are  not  here,  our  gratitude  for 
your  great  liberality.  And  yet,  withal,  I  am  not  content; 
I  want  to  plead  for  more.  I  dai-esay  some  of  you  read 
a  paper  called  Truth,  which  is  continually  giving  a.  series 
of  articles  on  what  they  call  "  The  Pest  of  Society,"  the 
begging  letter- writer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  one 
of  the  pests  of  society ;  I  am  a  begging  letter- writer. 
I  have  written  you  two  circulars,  and  if  all  goes  well  I 
shall  in  a.  few  short  weeks  address  you  a  third  one,  asking 
you  if  you  will  add  again  to  your  contributions.  But 
let  me  encourage  you.  The  first  that  was  issued  brought 
in  £inO;  „ow  U-  a  aniiill  Sui;ie!j,-  I  call  thiit  mngnificent. 
Our  second,  which  of  course  it  was  not  contemplated  would 
be  equally  successful,  produced  £60.  I  think  perhaps  that 
is  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  first.  A  third  ia  in 
the  incubatory  stage,  it  having  only  just  been  put  into 
type;  but  we  have  already  received  two  donations  of  £5, 
and  we  stand  with  £14  to  our  credit  before  we  begin. 
I  think  that  is  most  auspicious,  and  it  encourages  me  to 
explain  what  I  ask  you  to  do.  We  want  £200.  For  an 
individual  it  is  a  considerable  sum.  We  have  been  trying 
with  signal  failure  to  get  millionaires  to  give  the  entire 
amount,  but  my  stock  of  millionaires  is  rather  limited,  and 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  one  ihiit  would  rise  to 
the  occasion ;  stilt,  I  think  that  we  may  perhaps  do  without 
them,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  really  take 
the  matter  seriously  in  hand  and  see  whut  you  could  do. 
I  do  not  s;iy  to  each  of  you,  give  £5 ;  I  do  not  cx|>ect  you 
to  give  such  a  sum,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  so;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  £5  if  you  really  put  your  backs 
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into  it  and  mean  business,  as  the  Americans  say.  If  each 
person  would  do  that,  when  we  meet  next  year  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Medal  had  not  only  been 
founded — that  is  a  fact — but  endowed. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting 
by  the  Chairman  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  Thomson  Lyon  moved  and  Ih\  Oust  seconded  that 
a  formal  vote  of  condolence  should  be  sent  from  the  Society 
to  the  relatives  of  Dr.  Leitner. 

Mr,  Sewell  moved  and  Dr.  Thornton  seconded  that  a  similar 
vote  of  condolence  and  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  the 
widow  of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams.  In  doing  so  Dr.  Thornton 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1846,  and 
that  great  as  his  labours  had  been  in  other  matters,  he  was 
especially  known  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  having 
been  the  first  Ghairmau  of  an  interesting  Committee  known 
as  the  Transliteration  Committee.  He  was  the  first  who 
moved  in  that  direction,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  may 
be  now  seen  in  every  number  of  the  Journal,  which  contains 
the  decision  of  the  Congress,  adopting  mainly  the  proposals 
that  originated  with  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  the 
distinguished  Chairman. 

Both  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

8ir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  felt 
very  much  honoured  when  the  suggestion  was  recently 
made  to  me  that  I  should  come  here  to-day  and  propose 
the  re-election  of  our  President,  Lord  Reay,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  When  it  was  first  proposed  that 
Lord  Reay  should  become  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
it  was  felt  by  many  people  that  there  could  not  have 
been  a  better  choice,  because  he  was  the  only  person  in 
England,  I  may  say  the  only  person  in  the  world,  who 
represented  the  two  countries  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  and  perpetuating  European  Empires 
in  Asia.  I  myself,  when  I  first  came  to  know  Lord  Reay, 
which  is  well  on  to  forty  years  ago,  thought  that  it  was 
extremely  probable  that  some  day  he  would  be  Governor 
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of  Netherlands  India,  and  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  go  out  to  stay  with  him  in  Java.  It  doea  not  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  the  fatea  of  either  of  us  that  we 
should  go  to  Netherlands  India ;  but  a  thing,  which  at 
that  time  appeared  very  mucii  more  improhable,  came  to 
pass.  We  both  went  to  govern  Presidencies  in  Britiah 
India;  I  went  to  stay  with  biui  at  Bombay,  and  he  came 
to  stay  witli  me  at  Madras. 

But  we  have  not  now  merely  to  think  of  the  pn'md  faeU 
view  which  had  influence  when  Lord  Reay  was  first  elected 
here,  because  no  sooner  had  he  entered  on  the  offico  of 
President  than  he  coahrmed  in  the  most  ample  manner  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  thut  had  been  made,  und  showed  that 
he  was  cupahle  of  performing  vtsry  great  services  for  the 
Society,  He  gave  it  the  noost  unstinted  and  ungrudging 
labour,  and  he  helped  it  alsn  by  his  very  extensive  social 
relations,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Coniineut 
of  Europe.  If  it  were  only  for  what  he  has  already  done 
during  the  period  in  which  he  baa  guided  the  turtunea 
of  the  Society,  we  should,  I  think,  be  inclined,  hy  the  best 
kind  of  gratitude,  to  desire  to  re-elect  him.  Bui,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  impelled  in  that  direction  not  only 
by  the  best  kind  of  gratilude — the  gratitude  for  past  fuTOun 
— but  by  that  other  kind  of  gratitude  which  is  a  fervent 
desire  to  receive  favours  in  the  future.  Now  Lord  Reay 
is  singularly  well  suited  Co  assist  tlie  Society  in  several  most 
important  ways  at  this  particular  time.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  going  to  be  in  the  month  of  October  an  Oriental 
Congress  in  Rome,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
represent  the  Society  better  thnn  a  man  who  speaks  so 
many  tongues,  and  who  also  has  such  extensive  connectiotia 
amongst  the  sort  of  people  who  are  likely  to  assemble  fur 
that  Congress  upon  the  Seven  Hills.  That  is  not  all.  At 
this  moment  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Society  a  Tery 
great  desire  tliat  there  should  be  an  Oriental  Faculty 
established  in  connection  with  the  new  Teaching  TJoiveraity, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  about  to  be  brought  into  ezisteoce 
in  London.     Lord  Eeay  has  always  been  extremely  sangaine 
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about  tbe  prospects  of  that  Teaching  University.  That 
is  a  matter  about  wbich  I  will  not  express  any  opinion, 
because  I  hold  to  tbe  good  rule  that  in  auch  matters  one 
hod  better  not  prophesy  unless  one  knows.  However,  tliero 
are  a  great  many  other  people  who  are  extremely  sanguine 
about  that  University,  and  who  believe  that  it  will  perfurm 
great  things.  Now  Lord  Reny,  having  been  connected  with 
the  original  Commission,  and  keeping  tbe  question  always 
very  much  in  view,  is  the  peraon  best  fitted  to  urge  tlie 
opinions  which  he  shares  in  common  with,  I  think,  ueiirly 
all  whom  1  see  around  me,  about  the  great  importance  of 
having  an  Oriental  School  in  connection  with  the  Universiiy. 
That  he  will  do  so  1  make  no  doubt  whatever.  I  am  uut 
at  ail  sure  that  statesmen  would  not  have  done  better  a  few 
years  ago  if  they  had  established  some  such  centres  of  liglit 
as  an  Oriental  Faculty,  rather  than  take  the  steps  which 
tbey  did  take,  with  reference  to  primary  education  and 
tbe  methods  of  paying  for  it,  but  I  am  aUo  not  sure  that 
Lord  Reay,  as  head  of  tbe  London  School  Board,  would 
exactly  share  my  view  as  lo  that  particular  matter.  I  will 
accordingly  say  nothing  more  about  it,  except  to  point  out 
the  undoubted  fact  that  Lord  Keay,  being  Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board,  is  in  a  particularly  good  position 
to  urge  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Faculty  of  this 
kind  ia  the  London  University.  For  the  fact  of  his  being 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  shows  by  itself  that 
he  has  a  very  high  repiitation  among,  and  ia  very  much 
listened  to  by,  the  sort  of  persons  who  occupy  themselves 
most  with  education.  These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
my  principal  reasons  for  desiring  and  proposing  on  this 
occasion  that  you  should  again  elect  our  President  for 
a  term  of  three  years.     (Applause.) 

Sir  Rnyiiiojtd  West  r  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Du£F,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,- — ^I  feel  a  pecultur  pleasure  in  being  called 
apon  to  second  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  you. 
I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  work,  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  along  with  Lord  Reay  for  some  years 
in  India,  and  I  had   the  opporlunity  there  of  proving  at 
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close  quarters  the  intense  interest  whith  he  felt  in  every- 
thing which  conduced  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  population  of  tlmt  country,  and  especially  that  portion 
of  it  which  was  under  our  coritrid  us  iiiemliers  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  I  think  ihiil  there  is  no  gentleman 
or  lady  well  acquainted  with  India  here,  especially  no  native 
of  India  here,  who  does  not  appreciate  the  very  great 
srrvices  that  Lord  Keay  rendered  to  India,  not  only  in 
the  material  elements  of  improvement  which  he  set  in 
motion  iu  that  country,  but  by  the  spirit  in  which  he 
worked  and  the  generous  sympathy  which  he  was  able 
to  show  and  to  evoke  from  the  larg;e  native  population; 
a  spirit  which  is  loo  much  neglected  on  many  occasions 
and  by  too  many  persons,  but  which  must  be  the  source 
of  our  progress  and  ultimate  abiding  success  as  governors 
aud  rulers  of  that  country,  and  which  in  the  far-off  future 
will,  as  I  trust,  lead  to  a  closer  and  closer  assimilation  of 
aims,  ends,  and  feelings  between  these  two  most  important 
sections  of  Her  Majesty's  subjeits,  as  iu  all  other  sections 
of  her  dominions. 

Lord  Reay  in  India  devoted  himself  to  scholarship, 
without  being  n  professed  Oriental  scholar.  Nothing  that 
was  brought  fonvar.i  in  that  sphere  escaped  his  attention, 
or  failed  to  enlist  his  sympathy;  but  he  devoted  himself 
more  especially  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  and  of  technical  instruction,  aud  in  Bombay  alone 
I  believe  has  aiiything  of  serious  import  in  that  direction 
been  as  yet  achieved.  A  pattern  has  been  set,  which  may 
well  he  followed  in  other  ports  of  India,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  followed,  because  the  ideas  he  fostered  are  fermenting 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  through  the  country,  and  the 
necessity  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  of  working 
on  such  lines  as  Lord  Reay  instituted  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  for  the  material  advancement  of  the  community. 
This  much  by  way  ot  introduction. 

I  felt,  then,  when  Lord  Iteay  was  first  elected  as  President 
of  this  Iloyal   Asiatic   Society    that    he   would    render    it 
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important  practical  services.  That  expectation,  whicli  was 
shared,  I  believe,  by  most  members  of  the  Society,  has  been 
more  than  realized.  We  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  have  felt  from  day 
to  day  that  we  could  not  have  been  presided  over  by  anyone 
more  efficient,  more  zealous,  and  in  every  way  more  capable 
than  Lord  Reay.  (Applause.)  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  sitting  here  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
in  what  an  urbane  and  appreciative  way  he  has  filled  the 
President's  chair,  how  frequently,  brightening  our  dry 
discussions  with  a  few  sub-humorous  remarks,  he  has  made 
everything  pass  off  pleasantly.  Lord  Reay  has  thus 
presided  to  our  great  advantage  on  numerous  occasions  at 
our  meetings  here;  but,  moreover,  what  a  far-reaching 
and  intelligent  interest  he  has  on  all  occasions  manifested 
in  the  subject  of  the  papers  brought  before  us,  whether 
they  were  within  his  own  peculiar  sphere  or  not!  To  me 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise,  although  I  knew 
of  Lord  Reay's  indefatigable  temperament  and  powers  of 
work,  that  he  should,  having  to  discharge  heavy  Parlia- 
mentary duties,  and  the  still  heavier  duties  of  President 
of  the  School  Board  of  London,  have  been  able  to  devote 
80  much  attention  to  the  duties  which  fell  upon  him  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  But  we  feel,  and 
WQ  all  acknowledge,  that  no-one  could  possibly  have 
discharged  those  duties  better,  and  our  gratitude  may  be 
best  manifested,  I  think,  by  our  enthusiastically  receiving 
the  proposition  which  has  been  laid  so  well  before  the 
meeting  by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  and  vote  with 
acclamation  the  re-election  of  our  outgoing  President,  Lord 
Reay.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Terburgh :  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — As  a  new  member  of  the  Society  I  feel  that 
I  have  hardly  any  locus  standi  in  supporting  the  resolution 
before  the  meeting.  Nor  can  I,  as  a  new  member,  speak 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  various  services  that  Lord  Reay 
has  rendered  to  the  Society,  services  which  have  been  put 
before  us  by  the  two  previous  speakers.     My  particular 
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point  in  venturing  to  support  this  motion  ia  with  regard 
to  the  encouragement  of  (lie  study  of  Oriental  lan^agea 
in  thia  country.  Tliia  is  a  matter  tn  whicli  I  bare  takea 
considerable  personal  interest,  and  I  know  that  Lord  Reay 
ha§  done  a  great  deal  to  advance  t)ie  cause.  In  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  I  put  a  question  to  the  Leader  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  what  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  do  in  this  direction,  and  some  four  or  tive  daja 
afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentiemun  at  Berlin 
telling  me  that,  having  seen  the  very  unsutis factory  reply 
I  had  had,  be  was  forwarding  various  papers  relating  Lo 
the  Oriental  Institute  in  Berlin,  as  he  wished  to  show  me 
what  the  German  people  were  doing  to  farther  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages.  I  must  aay  that  a  very  great  deal  i 
has  been  done  by  Germany,  and  a  study  of  the  document* 
sent  me  throws  our  neglect  of  Oriental  languages  into  the  i 
greatest  possible  relief.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
an  admirable  address  on  this  subject  by  Lord  Reay,  which 
'is  reported  in  your  Journal,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  I  should  like.  Sir,  to  inform  you  of  what  is  being 
done  in  a  practical  way  to  meet  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
face.  The  China  Association  have  appointed  a  Committee 
upon  which  they  have  nominated  some  gentlemen  who  are 
not  members  of  their  body,  but  who  are  interested  in  this 
eubject,  and  the  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  tliey 
will  be  in  a  position  to  appear  with  some  practical  proposal 
before  the  Governing  Body  of  the  new  London  University. 
I  mean  by  practical  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
approach  the  Governing  Body  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  bo  to  apeak,  in  their  hands,  to  be  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  teaching  of  Chinese  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  wliether  the 
public  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  sufiiriently 
to  warrant  the  founding  and  endowing  of  a  Chair. 
(Applause.)  There  is  another  matter  upun  this  point  which 
I  may  put  before  you,  namely,  that  this  movement  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  Chinese  is  also  advancing 
ID  the  14'orth  of  England.     On  Friday  in  this  week  there 
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is  to  be  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  called  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  City,  the  object  of  wbicb  is  to  consider,  amongst 
other  subjects,  this  very  important  one  that  I  am  now 
dealing  with,  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  It  is  hoped 
that  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  establish  a  Chair  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  it  can  be  ascertained 
whether  any  permanent  success  can  be  looked  for.  Some 
remarks  have  been  made  this  evening  about  millionaires. 
I  heard  the  other  day  an  amusing  story  of  a  very  new 
millionaire  who  had  gone  to  Christie's  and  said :  **  I  must 
have  three  of  the  most  valuable  pictures ;  I  do  not  mind 
the  painter,  the  subject,  or  the  price,  but  I  must  have 
them  at  my  house  to-night  on  my  walls  because  I  have  got 
a  dinner  party."  (Laughter.)  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
to  this  gentleman  that  a  far  better  way  of  employing  his 
money  and  of  earning  a  permanent  record  for  himself  would 
be  to  give  some  money  to  the  foundation  of  such  a  College 
of  Oriental  Study  as  Germany  can  boast  of  in  Berlin. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Oust :  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Society,  to  express  our  entire  concurrence  with  the 
re-election  of  Lord  Reay.  I  have  been  on  the  Council  the 
whole  of  those  three  terms,  and  I  only  express  myself  in 
the  way  a  distinguished  Italian  once  expressed  himself : 
"  I  could  not  find  so  good  a  man  as  President,  and  I  do  not 
wish  for  a  better  one."  What  we  want  is  a  scholarly 
statesman,  and  in  Lord  Reay  we  have  found  him.  I  only 
hope  that  when  this  three  years  is  over  we  shall  elect  him 
for  another  three  years. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously* 

• 

June  13, — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Lord  Sandhurst, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Rowthorn, 
Mr.  Gerald  Dampier, 
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Biibu  Hamaare  Das,  and 

Profcasor  Satis  Chandra  Vidyubhiisana 
had  been  elecled  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Pinebes  read  u  paper  entitled  "Akkadian,  or 
Cryptography."  illustrated  by  liinteni  slides,  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  Tuckwell  and  Dr.  Ltiwy 
took  part.     Tbe  paper  will  iippear  in  the  October  Journal. 


II.     CoSlENTS    OF     FlIKBIGN     ORIENTAL    JOURNALS. 

I.  JouuKAL  AsiATtQOE.     Serie  u.  Tome  xiii,  No.  1. 

Derenbonrg  (Tl.).    Niibiga  DhobySnF,  in^dit  d'aprds  le  MS. 

arabe  fi5  de  la  collection  Schefer. 

Nau  (F.).  Le  traits  siirraatrolabe-plandeS^v^reSabokt, 
<^crit  au  vii"  ai^cle  d'apres  dcs  eourceg  grecque^  et  public 
pour  la  premiere  foia  d'aprSa  un  MS,  de  Berlin. 

Cuiidcl  fM.\  LcH  prrmli^'ves  invasions  ;irabes  dims 
I'Afrique  du  Nonl  {21-100  II,  651-718  J.C). 


I 


II.  Zeitscheift  der  DEuri^caEN  SToHGESLi^fDiscHES  Gesellschaft. 
Band  li,  Heft  1. 

Praetorius  {Fr.).  Beraerkungeii  zu  den  beiden  grosaen 
Inschrifton  vora  Dammbruch  /u  Marib. 

Hardy  (E.).  Eine  buddhistische  Bearbeitung  der  Krsija- 
Sage. 

Schreiner  (M.).  Bcitrage  zur  Gescliichte  dcr  theologischen 
Bewegungeii  im  Islitra, 

Justi  (F.).     Zur  Inschrift  von  Behistiiii,  i,  ii'-i. 

Oppert  (J,).     Hie  und  da. 

Hommel  (F.)-     Einc  Katabanische  Inschrift. 

Grinime  (II.).  Noelirnals  zur  syrischen  Belonunga-  und 
Veralehrc. 

Praetorius  (Fr.).     Notiz  zur  syrischen  Mctrik. 

Bacber  (W,),  Eine  alte  Erwahaung  der  babyloniacheu 
Eeilinschriften. 
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Zimmern  (H.).  Uber  Backer  und  Mundschenk  in  Alt- 
semitischen. 

Speyer  (J.  S.)«  Buddha's  Todejahr  nach  dem  Avadana- 
^taka. 

III.   Munich.     Sitzungsbeeichte  deb  PHiLOS-PHiLoix)aiscH£N  uki> 

DEB    HISTOBISCHEN    ClASSE   DEB   E.   B.   AkADEMIE  DEB  WlSSEK- 

SCHAFTE^,  1898.     Bd.  iiy.Hcft  3. 
Hertz  (W,  v.).    Aristoteles  bei  den  Parsen. 

lY.   Vienna.  Obiental  Joubnal.    Yol.  xii,  No.  4. 

Schroeder  (L.  v.).     Der  Rigveda  bei  den  Kathas. 
Laufer  (B  ).     TJeber  das  va  zur, 
Geyer  (R.).    Zu  den  Gedichten  des  Hatim  al-Tal. 
Steinschneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 


III.   Obituary  Notices. 

Dr.  O,   W.  Lettner. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Leitner, 
who  was  for  thirty-eight  years  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  The  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  born  at 
Budapest  in  1840,  but  removed  in  1847  to  Turkey,  where 
his  father  had  established  a  practice.  His  school  education 
was  completed  at  the  Malta  Protestant  College.  In  1855, 
when  still  a  mere  lad,  he  gained,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, the  post  of  "First  Class  Interpreter"  to  the  British 
forces  at  Shumla,  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the 
Crimean  War.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  attended 
a  Muhanmiadan  Theological  School  at  Constantinople.  In 
1858  he  came  to  England,  and  matriculated  as  a  student  at 
King's  College,  London.  At  that  institution  he  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  lecturer  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  modern 
Oreek,  and  in  1861  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne, 
now  Bishop    of    Worcester,   as   Professor  of   Arabic  and 
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Muhammadan  Law.    He  waa  aflerwards  elected  an  Honorsiy  ] 
Fellow  of  the  College. 

It  was  ID  1861  iJiat  he  first  became  a  member  of  tha 
Ko}'al  Asiatic  Society. 

In  1862  the  Uuiversity  of  Freiburg  conferred  upon  him 
the  degrees  of  il.A.  and  Ph.D. 

As  Professor  ut  King's  College  be  issued  several  publica- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned  bis  iDtroduction  to 
a  philosophical  grammar  of  Arabic,  which  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Arabic  and  Urdu. 

In  1861  the  Punj4b  Govermoent  offered  the  Principalsbip 
of  the  newly  founded  Lahore-Government- College  for  public 
competition-  Dr.  Leitner,  aiixious  to  extend  hia  knowledge 
of  langunges  and  countries,  applied,  and  was  successful. 
On  arriving  in  Lahore  he  found  Indian  educational  affairs 
in  a  far  from  satisfactory  state.  The  educational  dispatch 
issued  by  the  India  Office  in  lSo4  furnished  the  basis  of  his 
operations;  its  main  principle  being  "to  pave  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Government-Schools  bv  means  of 
voluntary  organizations,"  but  its  provisions,  suL-h  hs,  for 
instance,  the  grant-in-aid  rules,  were  imperfectly  known  or 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  decisive  steps  were  still 
required  to  make  them  known.  In  order  to  assist  the 
carrying  out  of  the  intentions  of  the  1854  dispatch,  he 
founded  the  Anjuman-i-Panjab,  a  body  intended  to  stimulate 
among  the  upper  and  more  learned  classes  of  native  society 
{which  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  educational  enter- 
prises fostered  by  the  Government)  a  spirit  of  independent 
zeal  for  true  education,  in  a  form,  which  waa  not  merely 
a  feeble  copy  of  Western  methods,  but  which  could  bring 
the  natives  into  contact  with  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  Western  thought,  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language.  To  complete  the  educational  work  begun  by 
the  Lahore  College  and  the  Anjuman-i-Panj£b,  a  National 
University  for  the  Panjdb  now  became  necessary,  and  the 
realization  of  that  object  for  many  years  occupied  Dr. 
Leitner'a  endeavours.  Fortunately  in  Sir  Donald  McLeod, 
then  Governor  of   the   province,  in   Mr,   (now  Sir)   Lepel 
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Griffin,  and  in  many  of  the  native  chiefs,  be  found  sym- 
palhetic  and  active  coadjutors.  The  Lahore  'Univeraity 
College'  was  established  in  1870,  aud  under  Dr.  Loitnor's 
f^uidance,  as  Registrar,  fulfilled  ell  the  purposes  of  a  central 
Univeraity  for  North-Western  India,  though  the  full  status 
yf  ri  University  was  not  conferred  on  it  till  1892.  It  was 
designed  to  give  an  impetus  to  educational  self-government 
in  the  native  community,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  Iho  languages  of  India,  Arabic,  Persia,  and  Sanskrit, 
and  by  presenting  Weateru  thought  in  forms  acceptable 
to  the  native  mind,  to  cause  it  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
and  widely  than  when,  as  on  the  old  systom,  it  n'as  brought 
into  direct  conflict  with  National  and  Religious  prejudices. 
Br.  Leitner's  educational  views  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  branches  of  the  Aujuman- 
i-Panj4b  were  established  throughout  the  province.  A  frea 
discuasiou  of  literary,  scientific,  social,  and  political,  subjects 
wa»  thus  stimulated  in  native  society.  In  1866,  alao,  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  few  friends,  he  established  at  Lahore 
a  journal  called  Indian  Public  Opinion,  "to  represent  the 
desires  and  wishes  of  every  section  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  European  or  native."  Dr.  Leitner  and  bis  friends 
continued  this  work  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

In  1882  the  Indian  Government  brought  out,  as  a  Report, 
his  "History  of  IridigeDous  Educuiion  in  the  Panj&b  since 
annexation  and  in  ISHJ."  These  changes  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  Punjab  could  not,  of  course,  be  carried  through 
without  provoking  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  had  been  carrying  on  educaiional  work  on  the 
■old  lines.  Even  after  he  hod  established  the  Lahore 
University  College,  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the 
attempts  made  to  divert  moneys  he  had  collected  from 
leading  natives  from  the  tenching  of  the  Indian  and 
Eastern  classics  to  that  of  English.  In  1882  the  Panj4b 
University  created  him  its  first  Doctor  of  Oriental  Learning. 

His  work  in  the  Paujab  University  was  only  half  com- 
pleted, when  he  retired,  completely  broken  down  in  health, 
dn  1887.     The  Emperor  of  Austria  made  him  a  Knight  of 
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the  Iron  Crown,  and   o  Grand  Commander   of  the  Order  | 
of  Francis  Joseph,  and  William  I,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia. 

The  work  of  founding  and  carrying  on  the  Panjab  Uni- 
versity was  by  no  means  the  only  work,  that  Dr.  Leitner 
did  during  his  residence  in  India.  In  186G  he  undertook 
for  the  Government  an  exploration  of  those  regions  on  the 
North-AVest  Frontier,  into  which  the  British  troops  have 
only  entered  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Dai-dktaii,  viz.,  the  countries  hetween  E4bul, 
Badukshan,  and  Kashmir.  From  this  espcdition  he  brought 
back  political,  ethnological,  and  philological  information, 
which  is  contained  in  his  various  miscellaneous  writings  on 
Dardistan.  At  a  later  date  he  kept  in  constant  touch  vriili 
the  regions  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and  hi« 
house  at  Lahore  was  a  meeting -place  for  uU  sorts  o£ 
wanderers  from  Central  Asia,  who  supplied  him  with  useful  J 
information.  J 

During  his  residence  in  India  he  made  a  collectiiin  of 
Eastern  antiquities  and  curiosities,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  portion,  perhaps,  is  composed  of  the  series  of 
sculptures  and  casts  illustrating  the  connection  between 
early  Indian  art  and  that  of  other  countries,  especially 
Greece.  This  Greek  influence  was  derived  from  the  Hellenic, 
or  partly  Hellenic,  kingdoms,  which  for  centuries  after  the 
downfall  of  Alexander  the  Great's  empire  maintained  them- 
selves in  Kibul,  Balkh,  Herat,  etc.  By  the  action  of  this 
Greek  art  on  Buddhism,  wliich  at  one  time  exerted  a  groat 
influence  over  all  India,  there  was  developed  a  'Graeco- 
Buddhistic '  art,  which  long  flourished  in  regions  whence 
all  traces  of  Greek  civilization  or  Buddhistic  worship  have 
vanished.  Part  of  this  collection  is  now  at  the  Oriental 
Institute  at  Woking,  which  he  established  on  bis  return 
from  India. 

He  was  for  the  past  nine  j'ears  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Amatic  Qiitnicr/t/  Itericir,  a  journal  devoted  to  Orien  tal 
research  and  to  imperial  interests  in  Asia  and  the  Colonies. 

Dr.  Leitner  died  at  Bonn,  in  Germany,  on  the  22nd  of 
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Marchy  and  his  remains  were  brought  over  and  interred 
in  Brookwood  Cemetery  on  the  6th  of  April. 

We  append  a  list  of  Dr.  Leitner's  principal  writings  :— 

LIST  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  LEITNER'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Editeation  (especially  in  India). 

Introdttet'wn  to  a  Phiiotophieal  Grammar  of  Arabic. 

The  Sinin  •  ul '  Itldm  (History  and  Literature  of  Muhammadanism  in  their 
relations  to  Universal  History). 

The  Baeee  of  Turkey ^  with  special  reference  to  Muhammadan  Education. 

The  Languagee  and  Maces  of  JDardietan, 

Greeeo' Buddhistic  Discoveries  (a  pamphlet). 

A  Xational  University  for  the  Punjab  (a  pamphlet). 

Adrentures  of  a  Siah  Posh  Kafir. 

Vocabulary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Elementary  Vernacular  School  Books, 
Hindustani- English. 

History  of  Indigenous  Oriental  Education,  especially  in  the  Panj&b  since 
annexation  and  in  1882.     Folio,  pp.  660. 

Linguistic  Fragments  discovei'ed  in  1870,  1872,  and  1879,  relating  to  Indian 
Trade,  etc. 

The  Sciences  of  Language  and  Ethnography. 

**  Kaisar-i'Hind  "  (a  pamphlet). 

The  National  Anthem  in  Urdu  (a  pamphlet). 

Muhammadanism  (a  report  of  an  address,  with  Appendices). 

A  t  omparative  Vocabulary  of  eleven  languages  of  the  Hindu  Kush — French 
and  English  (written  for  the  French  Ethnographical  Congress). 

The  Hunza  and  Xagyr  Hand- Book ^  being  an  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Langua^,  Race,  and  Countries  of  Hunza,  Nagyr,  and  a  part  of  l^isin. 
Compared  with  various  Dialects  of  Shina.  In  two  parts — Part  I,  and  a  Supple- 
ment, namely : — 

JJardistan  in  1866,  1886,  afid  1891-93,  being  an  account  of  the  History, 
Religions,  Customs,  legends.  Fables,  and  Songs  of  Oilgit,  Chillis,  Eandi&, 
Yasin,  Chitr&l,  Hunza,  Xagyr,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 


The  following  is  some  of  Dr.  Leitner's  unpublished  material, 
in  proof  and  course  of  preparation : — 

Useful  Phrases  in  Chitrdli  Persian ^  by  the  late  Mehtar  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  of 
Chitr&l,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Leitner. 

Dialogues,  Songs,  Legends,  and  a  Grammatical  Sketch  of  Khowar  or  Amijia, 
the  language  of  Chitrdl,  with  Histoi^cal  Notices,  etc. 

In  manuscript : — 

The  Race  and  Language  of  Kandid  or  Kilii  (the  district  lying  between  Sw&t 
and  the  Indus). 

The  Jtueriptiofis,  Sotigs,  and  Literature  of  Kashmir  (text  and  translation). 
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Sh-  M.  Mo„ici--Williai,w,  K.C.I.E. 

With  the  deaih  of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  at  Cannes, 
on  April  1  Itli,  this  Society  lost  a  member  who  haii  belonged 
to  it  lor  more  than  half  a  century.  Being  in  his  eightieth 
yojir,  he  was  the  oldest  Professor  of  SaDskrit  in  any 
University.  He  had  occupied  the  Buden  Chair  at  Oxfoi-d 
for  nearly  forty  years,  having  succeeded  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  the  first  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  England,  appointed 
in  18;W.  The  son  of  Colonel  Monier  Williams,  R.E.,  he  was 
born  at  Bombay  in  1819.  Having  been  educated  at  privato 
schools,  and  at  King's  College,  London,  be  mulriculaied  at 
Oxford  in  Miirch,  18:i7,  but  did  not  go  into  residence  at  Balliol 
until  Michaelmas,  1838.  Among  his  fellow- nndergrndii ales 
at  Balliol  were  Stafford  Northcote,  Arthur  Hobhouse,  John 
Duke  Coleridge,  Benjamin  Jowett,  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn, 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Frederick  Temple,  Thomas  Farrer, 
and  William  Rogers.  With  some  of  these  he  rowed  lu  his  j 
College  Eifjhf  at  the  head  of  the  river  in  1839.  Having 
been  nominated  to  a  writerahip  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
in  November  of  the  latter  year,  and  having  been  examined 
at  the  India  House  at  the  end  of  the  following  December, 
he  left  Oxford,  went  to  reside  at  Haileybury  in  January, 
1840,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  passed  out  of  the  East 
India  College  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  at  this  point 
the  course  of  his  career  was  suddenly  and  entirely  changed 
by  the  death  of  his  twin  brother,  killed  in  a  border  war  in 
India.  In  deference  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  widowed 
mother,  he  resolved  to  remain  in  England.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Oxford  in  May,  1841 ;  but  as  Bulliol  was  full,  and 
no  system  of  out-college  residence  existed  in  thoso  days,  he 
entered  at  University.  This  was  the  College  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  great  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  studies  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  in  1784. 

A  pupil  of  Professor  Wilson  in  Sanskrit,  Monier  Williaros 
gained  the  Boden  scholarship  in  184^.  Taking  his  degree 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship 
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of  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  und  Telugu,  at  the  Ea^  India  Company's 
College  at  Hailej-bury,  u  post  which  he  held  for  about 
ttPteea  yeun,  till  the  College  was  closed  after  the  Mutiny. 
During  his  tenure  of  this  offi.ue  he  is  said  to  have  won  the 
high  esteem  of  all  his  pupils.  The  Ust  survivor  of  the 
teaohing  staff,  he  preserved  down  to  his  deatli  a  lively 
interest  in  the  history  of  Haileybury,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  editing  the  Memorials  of  tlie  old  College,  published 
in  1894.  After  a  short  interval,  during  whith  he  held  an 
appoiutment  at  ChclleDham  College,  he  was  elected  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  by  Convocation  at  the  memorable 
contest  in  1860,  of  which  many  senior  members  of  Oxford 
University  retain  a  lively  recollection. 

In  the  early  seventies  Professor  Williams  conoeived  the 
plan  of  founding  at  Oxford  an  institution  whieh  should  be 
a  centre  of  Oriental  learning  and  a  focus  for  concentrating 
and  diaaeminating  correct  information  on  Indian  subjects. 
This  plan  he  first  brought  before  Congregation  in  May, 
1875.  In  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  leading 
native  princes  in  this  project,  he  undertook  at  bis  own 
expense  three  journeya  to  India  in  1875,  1876,  and  1883; 
and  his  persevering  eilbrta  were  so  far  crowned  with  success 
that  he  tinally  managed  to  collect  a  fund  of  close  on 
£a4,000.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Institute  was 
laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1883.  The  building  was 
erected  in  three  instalments,  the  lirst  being  finished  in  1884 
and  tiie  last  in  18!)ti.  On  July  1st  of  the  latter  year  the 
completed  Indian  Institute  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  India.  Sir  Monier  thus  carried  his  scheme  to 
a  successful  issue  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  could  only 
have  been  surmounted  by  rare  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
deep  interest  he  continued  to  take  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  ho  proved  by  presenting  to  its  library 
some  years  before  his  death  bis  valuable  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.  and  books  to  the  number  of  about  3,000. 

Brought  up  in  the  traditional  school  of  Sanskrit  learning 
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which  Professor  Wilson  and  other  English  scholars  acquired 
from  Pandits  in  India,  Professor  Monier- Williams  never 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  historical  method  of  scholar- 
ship, consequently  taking  Httle  interest  in  the  oldest  phase 
of  Indian  literature  represented  by  the  Vedaa.  He  busied 
himself  rather  with  the  publication  of  the  texts  of  well- 
known  cluaaical  Sanskrit  writers,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  practical  study  of  Sanskrit.  Thus  he  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Kiilidiisa's  Vikramorviisi  in  1849  and  another  of 
SafitiniaM  (2nd  ed.  187e).  He  also  published  the  text,  with 
translation  and  vocabulary,  of  the  famous  Stoiy  of  Nala, 
He  further  produced  a  number  of  other  useful  educational 
works:  a  Snnikril  Grammar  (1846),  which  ran  through  four 
editions,  an  excellent  EnffHs/i-Sniis/i'ril  Dktionary  (1851), 
and  a  Santkrit  Mnnual  for  composition  (1862).  His  most 
important  work  of  this  kind  was  his  large  Samhril-Englith 
Dictionmy,  puhlished  in  187^.  The  substance  of  some  of 
Ilia  lectures  given  at  Oxfoi-d  soon  after  he  became  BodenJ 
'  l»roreaaor  were  embodied  in  bis  Ln/uin  Epic  Poetr;/  (1863),' 
which  contains  a  full  analysis  of  the  Rd'nayana  and  of  the 
leading  story  of  the  Mahahharata. 

Shortly  before  and  after  he  returned  to  Oxford,  Monier- 
Williains  also  wrote  some  Hindustani  manuals.  One  of 
these  was  An  Eaxy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hindustani 
(1858),  and  another  his  Practical  Hindustani  Grammar 
(1862).  To  the  same  period  belong  his  Original  Papers 
iUmtrating  the  History  of  the  Application  of  the  Roman 
Alphabet  to  the  Langaagex  of  India  (1859)  and  his  inaugural 
lecture  on  The  Stndg  of  Sanskrit  in  relation  to  SUtHioHary 
Work  in  India  (1861). 

Monicr- Williams  possessed  much  literary  skill  as  a  trans- 
lator. His  tasteful  version  in  prose  and  verse  of  Sakantatd 
(1853)  has  become  very  popular,  having  reached  a  sixth 
edition  at  least  and  finding  a  place  among  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Hundred  Best  Books.  His  Indian  Witdom 
(1H75),  which  consists  chiefly  of  translated  specimens  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  appeared  in  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition 
in  1893. 
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The  lale  Professor  was  a  fiequent  advocate  of  the  claimg 
of  Missionary  eiiterprlso  in  India;  and  it  was  this  inlereBt 
that  led  bira  to  devote  much  of  liis  time  to  writing  books 
meant  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Indian  religions  in  Hnglandt 
All  these  works  display  much  litorary  facility  and  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity.  More  than  12,000  copied 
of  bis  Himhikm  (1877)  have  been  sold;  his  Modern  India 
and  the  Indians  (1878)  ran  through  three  editions  in  a  couple 
of  years ;  there  have  been  fowr  editions  of  his  Religiowt 
Li/e  and  Thoughi  in  India  (1883) ;  and  bis  Buddlmm  (1889) 
in  connection  with  Brahman  ism  aad  Hinduism  and  in 
contrast  with  Christianity,  has  been  widely  read. 

Failing  health  obliged  Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams  to 
reltaquish  in  1887  the  active  duties  of  his  Chair,  which  bad 
become  very  heavy  owing  to  the  institution  of  the  Honour 
School  of  Oriental  Studies  at  Oxford  in  1S86.  He  ceased  to 
reside  in  the  University,  spending  the  winter  months  in  the 
south  of  France  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  his  house  in  the 
lale  of  Wight.  In  these  declining  years  of  bis  life  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  industry  almost  entirely  to  the  completion 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 
which  when  published  will  be  tw  ice  the  size  of  the  tirst.  This 
work  he  curried  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  India  Office. 

Professor  Monier- Williams  was  a  Fellow  of  iiis  old 
College,  Balliol,  from  1882  to  1886;  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  University  College  in  1892;  and  was 
Keeper  and  Perpetual  Curator  of  the  Indian  lustilule.  He 
was  a  D.C.L.  of  Ciford,  an  LL.D.  of  Calcutta,  and  a  Ph.D. 
of  Gollingon.     He  was  created  a  K.C.I.E.  in  1887. 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  bad  the  good  fortune  to  live  just 
long  enough  to  fully  finish  his  career.  Only  last  year  be 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  the  midst  of  a  pi-uspeioua 
family;  he  gave  the  final  touch  to  the  last  proof-sheet  of 
his  Dictionary  only  a  few  days  before  he  died;  uiid  it  is 
only  three  years  since  he  saw  the  entire  compleiion  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  which  will  slaud  as  a  pt^rmaueiil  memorial 
of  hia  indomitable  energy  in  advancing  the  praetiuul  iut^resbi 
of  Oriental  learning. 

A.   A,   MAciMist.v.\.. 
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IV.    Notes  akd  News. 

Thk  Urmi  "Boiiklkt  of  Ckumbs." — By  an  unfortunate 
misprint,  thia  work  has  been  described  in  our  last  issue, 
p.  45^,  as  the  "  Booklet  of  Counsels."  Prof.  Margoliouth, 
to  wliom  we  owe  the  notice,  bad  no  opportuDity  of  cori-ecting 
the  proof,  or  the  mistake  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass. 

Oriental  Schimjl  at  SArcoN. — The  French  Government 
have  eatubliiihed  at  Saigon  a  "  Mission  Archawlogique  de 
rindo-Chine."  There  is  to  be  a  Director,  nominated  for 
six  years,  tind  re-eligible,  who  will  preside  over  the  studiee 
and  edit  the  proceedings.  There  will  be  courses  of  study 
in  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and  Archaeology,  scholarships  for 
students,  a  library,  a  museuni,  and  a  journal  or  other 
proceedings,  with  a  yearly  report  to  be  laid  before  the  J 
Minister  of  Public  IiiBtruction.  M.  Finot,  a  well-known  ' 
graduate  of  the  Orieijtal  School  at  Paris,  and  a  member 
of  our  Society,  has  been  appointed  the  first  Director.  We 
express  our  congratulations  to  the  French  Ooverninent  for 
inaugurating  so  useful  a  scheme ;  and  our  best  wishes  to 
M.  Finot  in  his  new  undertaking. 

An  Inters  at  ion  a  l  Co>-f;BKss  of  thk  History  of 
Religions  will  be  held  ut  Paris  from  Sept.  -3  to  Sept.  9, 
1900,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  to  be  then  held 
there.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  University  of  France  and 
learned  bodies  in  Paris;  the  President  being  M.  Albert 
Reville,  Information  as  to  the  details  of  the  Congress  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries,  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
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GOLD    MEDAL. 

As  our  members  are  aware,  Mr.  WoUaston  is  issuing 
a  third  appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  the  establishment 
on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  Fund  for  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal.  The  following  list  shows  the  result  thus  far.  For 
purpose  of  reference  the  results  of  the  two  former  appeals 
are  also  here  reprinted. 


FIRST    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIFnONS. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot 
Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell. 

Mods.  A.  Barth 

Professor  Bendall 
Mr.  H.  Beveridge     ... 
Mr.  £.  L.  Brandreth 
Mr.  £.  6.  Browne    ... 

Mr.  R.  Bum      

Dr.  0.  Codrington    ... 
Professor  £.  B.  Cowell 
Dr.  R.  N.  Ciwt     ... 
Professor  Donner  ... 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet 

Mr.  R.  W.  Frazer    ... 

Dr.  M.  Oaster 

Captain  Gerini 

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  ... 

Mrs.  Gibson       

Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid 
Major-General  Gosset 

Mr.  R.  Griffith 

Mr.  R.  Heap     

Sir  W.  Wason  Hunter 

Mr.  "W.  Irvine 

Mr.  H.  C.  Kay 

Mr.  J.  Kenneay 

His  Highness  Kerala  Yarma 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence 
Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner   ... 
Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange... 
Mn«  X^wis 
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Mr.  R.  Lilley    

Mr.  W.  McDouall    

0 

0 

0 

0 

Professor  D.  Margoliouth 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  J.  Marzetti 

1 

0 

Prof.  Barbier  de  Meynard.. 

0 

0 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta 

'.     6 

0 

0 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  .. 

.     2 

0 

0 

Sir  William  Muir      

.     3 

0 

0 

Professor  F.  Max  Miiller  .. 

.     2 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.  A.  E.  NeU    

.     1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Plimmer    

.     5 

0 

0 

Mr.  W.  J.  Prendergast    ,., 
The  President,  Lord  Reay 

.     0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon    .. 

.     2 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  G.  Scott 

.     2 

2 

0 

Mons.  I^jmile  Senart 

.     2 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.  Sewell   

.     1 

I 

0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney 

.     1 

1 

0 

Colonel  R.  C.  Temple      ... 

.     2 

2 

0 

Dr.  T.  H.  Thornton 

.     1 

1 

0 

His  Highness  the  Maharuji 

I 

of  Travancore        

.     5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Devchand  Uttamchand 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse 

.     1 

1 

0 

Mr.  T.  Watters 

.     1 

1 

0 

Sir  Raymond  West 

.     3 

0 

0 

Mr.  E:  H.  AVhinBeld 

.     2 

2 

0 

Mr.  A.  N.  Wollast^n 

.     1 

1 

0 

i 

SlOO 

0 

6 
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Dr.  M.  A.  Plfin        1 

Mr.C.n.Tavnejtaiiddini.}  1 

TliflHev,  Dr.  T«Tk>r 1 

Mr.  G.  W.TlmUhM        ...  1 

Professor  Tieli' 1 

Mr.  T.  Wnthn  (Sod  doo.)  I 

Mr.A.N.WolIaaton(!iuldDii.}  1 
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1 

I 
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5 
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V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

De  Azurara  (Q.  E.).  The  Chronicle  of  the  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  Guinea,  done  into  English  by 
C.  R.  Beazley  and  E.  Prestage.     Vol.  ii. 

8vo.     London,  1899  (Hakluyt  Society). 

Presented  by  the  Leiden  Univenity. 

JuynboU  (Dr.  H.  H.).  Catalogus  van  de  Maleische  en 
Sundaneesche  Handschriften  der  Leidsche  Universiteits- 
Bibliothek.  Svo.     Leiden,  1899. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids, 

Actes  du  onzidme  Congres  International  des  Orientalistes. 
2i«me  Section,  Langues  et  Archeologie  de  Textrfeme- 
Orient.  Roy.  Svo.     Paris,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Panjab  Oovernment. 

Stein  (M.  A.).  Detailed  Report  of  an  Archaeological 
Tour  with  the  Buner  Field  Force.     Svo.     Lahore,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Mysore  Archaeological  Survey, 

Rice  (L.).     Mysore  Gazetteer.     Revised  edition,  two  vols. 

Svo.     London,  1897. 

Presented  by  M.  Ndnuisara  Thera. 

Sthavira  (The  Ven.  Vedeha  Maha).  Samanta  Kuta 
Warnana.  Translated  into  Sinhalese  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Dharamananda  Sthavira  and  Rev.  M. 
Nanissara.  Svo.     Colombo,  1890. 

Mahawansa  Tika.  Revised  and  edited  by  Pandit  Batu- 
wantudawe  and  M.  Nanissara.         Svo.     Colombo,  1895. 

Presented  by  the  Very  Rev,  D,  D.  P,  Sanjana. 

Dinkard,  vol.  viii.  Text  and  translations  by  P.  D.  B. 
Sanjana.  Svo.    Bombay ^  1897. 


T38  NOTES   OF   THE    QUARTER. 

Presented  hi/  the  Atilhorn. 

Karltaria  (R.  P.).     India,  forty  years  of  Progress  and 

Eeform,   being  a   Sketch   of   the    Life   and   Times   of 

Behramji  Malaburi.  Svo.     London,  1896. 

Lewis  (Agnes  S.)  and  M.  D.  Gibson.     The  Palestinian 

Syriac  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels.     4to.     London,  1899. 
Cordier  (H.).     Lea  Etudes  Chinoises  (1895-1898). 

Svo.     Lcide,  1898. 
Dev^ria   (M.},      L'^criture   du   Royaunie   de    Si-Hia   ou 

Tfingout.  4to.     Park.  1898. 

Xadkarui  (K.  M.).      Essentials  of  Modern  Treatment  of 

Disease.     Two  vols.  Svo.     SImlnis,  1898. 

Presented  by  (he  Pxhihhers. 

I)utf  (Miss  C.  M.).      The   Chronology  of  India,  from  the 

earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Svo.     Loudon,  1899. 

Tambery  {A.}.      The   Travels    and   Adventures    of    the 

Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  AH  Re'is  in  India,  Afghanistan, 

Crntral  Asiu,  and  Persia,  15.53-1506.     Translated  from 

the  Turkish,  with  notes.  Svo.     London,  1899. 

M^llianis  Jackson    (A.  V.},      Zoroaster,    the    Prophet    of 

Ancient  Iran.  Svo.     Neir  York  and  London,  1899, 

Fiske  (A.  K.}.     The  West  Indies. 

Svo.     New  York  and  London,  1899. 
Duval   (Rubens).      Anciennes   Litt^ratures   Chr^liennes: 

(2)  La  litterature  Syriaque.  Svo.     Paris,  1899. 

Skrine    (F.   H.)    and    E.  D.  Koss.      The  Heart  of  Asia: 

A  History  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  the  Ceutral  Asian 

Khanates  from  the  earliest  times.     Svo.     London,  1899. 
Diihlraann  (J.).     Genesis  des  Mnhabhiirata. 

Svo.     Ber/in,  1899. 
Brown    (Major  R.    H.).      The    Land   of  Goshen  iind    the 

Exodus.  Svo.     L:ndoii,  1899. 

P  Ill-chased. 

Dcnssen     (Professor    P.)-       Allgemeino     Geschicbte     der 

Philosophie,    Bd.   i,    Abth.   2  :     Die    Philosophie    des 

Upanishads.  Svo.     Leij>si(/,  1899. 
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Abt.  XIX. — The  Arabic,  8t/riac,  and  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in 
the  Hunterian  Library  in  the  University  of  Olasgow,  By 
T.  H.  Weir,  B.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  (d.  1783)  bequeathed  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  along  with  his  Natural  History  Collection, 
a  library  containing  about  twelve  thousand  volumes  of 
printed  books  and  six  hundred  manuscripts.  The  latter 
were  catalogued  by  G.  Haenel,  in  his  Catalogi  Librorum 
Manuscriptorum,  Leipzig,  1830,  columns  786-798.  In  regard 
to  the  Oriental  manuscripts,  however,  he  frequently  does 
no  more  than  state  in  what  languages  they  are  written, 
and  that  not  always  correctly.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  who  gave  every  facility  of 
access  to  the  cases,  the  following  is  an  emended  list  of  the 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  7,  none  of  these  is  written  on  vellum. 

J.&.A.B.  1899.  ^% 
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ARABIC. 

■ 

1. 

Qur'an 

dated  1068  « 

H. 

2. 

■ 

Qur'an 

dated  Medina 

10.57  A.H. 
3. 

■ 

Qut'an 

dated  1083  A 

u. 

4. 

■ 

aor'in 

DO  date. 

5. 

1 

Quran 

no  date. 

Qur^n 

last  few  pag 

6 

B  fragmentary; 

chapters 

105  to  109      ' 

are  wanting :  no  date. 


Part  I  of  tfae  Qur'an  :  written  on  vellum  in  varioua  colours 
of  ink ;  titles  of  chapters,  etc.,  in  Kufic  ctiaracters,  the 
rest  in  African  band :  no  date. 


Part  III  of  the  Qur'an :  no  date. 


Part  VII  of  the  Qur'Sn  :  no  date. 


Fart  XXIX  of  the  Qur'an :  no  date. 


A  small  volume  contBining  extracts  from  the  Qur'an  (Siirahs 
46,  48,  55,  56,  67,  and  78)  and  Prayers :  no  date. 
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12. 

The  "Mugnl'l  Nasihln  wa  Muhdri  'Abidin,"  a  religious 
compeDdium,  consisting  of  eighty-four  homilies.  Com- 
mencement : 

aILi^I    i£jj^   L^\z^  ^  ii^L:^  ^yy*  £JL^^  i.SLkh\  <b  C.y$  SJ^ 

Copied  by  Ahmadu'  bn  Isma'il  in  the  country  of  Buda 
in  the  convent  (^r^)  of  Saih  Sulaiman  Afandi  the 
preacher  in  the  great  Mosque  in  the  year  1064  a.h. 

It  contains  128  closely  written  folios  of  27  lines  to 
the  page.     The  author's  name  does  not  appear. 

13. 

Apparently  a  commonplace-book  ;  on  the  outside  of  the 
cover  is  the  title,  *'  Majmu'ah  Sarfah  fiha  Lata'if 
Katirah  wa  Jawahir  Kabirah,"  and  the  name  Saih 
Sulaiman  Afandi.  The  only  piece  of  any  length  which 
is  in  Arabic  is  the  "  Tuhf atu'l  Muliik "  of  Zainul  Din 

Muhammad  ibn  abi  Bakr  Hasanul  Razi. 

•  • 

14. 

A  commentary  on  the  Qur'an,  from  the  xix^^  Surah  to 
the  cixt^  called  the  "Kitabul  Majalis"  of  Qutbu'l 
*Arifin  Mahmud,  al  Uskudurl  (cf.  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue 
of  Turkish  MSS.,  p.  2346,  line  8).  On  the  outside  of 
the  cover,  under  the  title  and  author's  name,  is  the 
name  of  the  Sai|i  Sulaiman  Afandi. 

A  prefatory  note  says  the  "  Majalis  "  were  collected 
after  the  death  of  Uskudurl  by  the  Saih  Isma  il.  The 
date  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  name  of  the  month. 

15. 

The  "  Kitabu'l  i'lam  bi'ahadithi'l  ahkam  " : 

Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  p.  116;  Add.  7,257:  Imtructio  de 
Traditionibus  Statutorum  :  ''  nomen  auctoris  hand 
apparet." 
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16. 

"Kitabu'l  IraliSd,"  of  the  Saiji  MufTd  (Abu  'Abdi'Uat 
Muhammad,  al  Nu'niiini.  fUS  or  416);  being 
biographies  of  (he  Twelve  loiamH.  It  is  a  very 
neatly  wriiten  MS, :  there  is  no  date.  See  Beale's 
Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary,  revised  edition,  1894, 
p.  16. 

17. 

I.  Extract,  containing  the  "Bub  Fladlthi'l  Mi' raj,"  from 
Pocock'a  MS.  {Bodleian  Cat.,  vol.  i,  p.  57)  of  the 
Sahlh  of  Buharl,  t  256  a.m.  =  869  a.d. 

IT.  Book  containing  the  story  of  the  Night  Jonraey, 
transcribed,  like  the  last,  from  an  Oxford  MS.  (BodL 
Cat.,  i,  p.  185,  No.  Dcccliv,  Mareshall,  518). 

III.  The  "  Kitilb  Eaiidati'l  Munazir  fl  'ilmi'l  aw4'il  wa'l 
awujiir"  of  Abu'I  Walidi'bn  Sihiiah  of  Aleppo, 
t  816  A.H.  =  1412  A.D.,  part  ii,  from  the  Fall  of  Man 
to  the  Hijrah. 

IS. 
In  European  Hand. 

I.  Extract   from   the    "Kitabu'l    'Ara'ia    fi'l    Majalis"   of 

Tha'lebi,  copied   from   a   Bodleian   MS.   (Cat.,  vol,   i, 
p.  175,  Mareahall,  40). 

II.  Extracts  from  Ibu  ^ihnah's  "Kitab  X^'i^'^ti'l  Quiub," 

also  copied  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  (Cat.,  toI.  i,  p.  95, 
Iluntinglon,  506), 

III.  Extracts  from  the  "Elitab  Dala'ili'l  Hairat "  of  Jazuli 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  vol.  i,  p.  67,  Mareahall,  79, 
The  object  of  the  copyist  ia  to  prove  that  the  Muelima 
do  not  aak  Ood  to  pray  for  Muhammad. 

19. 
The  commentary  by  'Abdu'l  Latifi'bn  Firistah,  called  IbnuT 
Malik,  on  the  "Manaru'l  Anwar  fi  UsGli'l  Fiqh  "  of 
Abu  Barakat  'Abdu'llahi'bn  Ahmad,  known  aa  HSfizu'l 
Dtni'l  Nasafi,  f  710  a.h.  =  1310  a.d.  Dated  Con- 
stantinople, 1050. 


1 
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20. 
Title :  "  Al  Lai|a'l  'Abis  fi  Sadamati'l  Majalis/'  beginning : 

on  the  principles  of  Law  (cf.  Hajji  Khalifa,  vol.  ▼, 
p.  346).    Dated  943. 

21. 

An  account  of  property  in  Constantinople  set  apart  for 
religious,  educational,  and  other  public  purposes,  by 
the  Sultan  Muhammad  II.     Oommencement : 

^^  *>y  ^  Ji^  ^^^  ^  *^\ 
Dated  936  a.h. 

22. 

The  MagribI  Prayer-book,  called  '*  Kitab  Dala'ili'I  Hair&t," 
of   *Mubammad    al    JazuU :     beautifully    written    in 

MagribI  hand. 

« 

23. 

I.  Selections  from  the  Apothegms  and  Sermons  of  'All  ibn 
abl  Talib  :— 
/olio  2a :  Prayer  of  'Ali,  beginning : 

foUo  2b :  Selection  from  Apothegms,  beginning : 

folio  14:   "'All's  charge  to  his  son  Husain,  on  his 
leaving  SifiTlu,"  beginning : 
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folio  19:  Sermon  of  'All,  beginuiDg:: 

11.  Treatiaee  of  JalSlu'l  Dia  Muhammad  Davaai  (in 
rorsian) : — 

folio  21 :  His  Commentary  on  his  Siifi  Rnba'l'a  (Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  16,839,  xi) :  dated  Friday,  llth  Sauwal, 
1023  A.H. 

folio  S9:  The  "Risalatu'l  SaKihab";  fiQished  copying 
Sunday,  8th  ])ii'l  Hijjah,  1022  a.h. 

folio  tJ5  :  The  "  Risalatu'I  Tahliliyah  "  :  n.d. 

folio  86:  Commentary  on  a  Gazal  of  Hafiz;  fiDiabed 
Weduesday,  17th  Sa'ban,  1022  a.h. 

folio92:  A  treatise  entitled '■Risiilatu'l'Adalah":  n.d. 

folio  100:  Commentary  on  a  Verse  of  Hafiz;    n.d, 

folio  104 :  Commentary  on  a  verse  of  the  Gulsan  i  Kaz. 

m.  /oSo  108  :  The  "Taflla  Iblis."  The  author  is  namal 
'Izzu'l  Din  'Abdu'l  Salam,  son  of  Saih  Ahmad,  parent 
of  Haih  Giinim :  finished,  ]5tb  Sauvul,  1023  a.h.  In 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Khedivial  Library,  Cairo,  Part  II, 

p.  76,  the  author  is  called : 

24. 
Arabic  mth  French  Tratuhlion. 
The   "KitJibu'l  Ajwibah,"   or   "  Kitubu'l  Alif,"  of  Ibnu'l 
'Arabi. 

25. 
Treatise  by  Ibnu'l  'Arabi,  entitled  "  Risalah  fl  Bayan  SSrati'l 
lati'dJid.  etc."    Hajji  Khalifa  calls  it  simply  »jii'l  »_j^. 
It  begins : 

Cf.  Ahlwardt's  Berlin  Catalogue,  2,916. 


i 
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folio  10:  Treatise  writtea  by  Ibnu'l  'ArabI  after 
visitiag  Tunis  in  the  year  590  a.h.  In  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Khedivial  Library,  Cairo  (Part  II,  p.  116),  it 
is  entitled : 

foho  33:  The  "Kitabu'l  Isra  [Isra'j  ila'l  Maqami'l 
Asra,"  by  Ibnu'l  'Arabi. 

folio  65  i  The  "Kitabu'l  Tajalliyat,"  by  Ibnu'l  'Arabi. 

folio  77 :  The  •'  Miftahu'l  Gaib "  (Hajji  Khaliia, 
12,581),  by  Ibnu'l  'ArabL 

folio  128 :  The  Dlwan  of  Ibnul  Farid,  t  632  a.h.  = 
1235  A.D.     The  beginning  is  wanting :  dated  787  a.h. 

folio  198 :  The  "  Risalatu'l  Anwar,"  by  Ibnu'l  *Arabi. 

folio  208 :  The  "  Risalat  Tahrlri'l  Bayan  fl  Taqrir 
Su'abi'l  Iman  wa  Rutabi'l  Ihsan,"  by  Ibnu'l  'Arabl 
(Hajji  Khalifa,  iv,  p.  49). 

folio  223 :  The  "  Mamtibu'l  Taqwa,"  by  Ibnu'l  *ArabJ, 
comDQencing : 

folio  240 :  The  treatise  called  i  J^-^^^^  ilU^l  by  Sai^ 
Sadru'l  Dini'l  Qunawi,  beginning : 

Cf.   Bibl.   Nat.   Catalogue,   2,037,  3**  and  the  Berlin 
Catalogue,  2,995. 

26. 

Title:  "Kitabul  InjiU'l  SarlB'!  Tahir  wa  Misbahu'l  Munlri'l 
Zahir." 

The  Four  Gospels,  each  Gospel  being  prefaced  by 
a  biographical  notice  concerning  its  author.  That  of 
St.  Matthew  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew, 
being  begun  in  Palestine  and  finished  in  India,  "whither 
the  disciples  had   driven   him  from  the  land  of  the 


HASCSCBIPTS. 


As  ^Hm  ■  111— will  J  <n  St.  Matthew's 
M.  TUm  Cwmptl  M  diTided  into  101 
■■ntoB  a  Ike  fint  jreu-  of  Ckadiua 
taM  «•  •■■■■iiiliiM  8l  itmrk  wrote 
1  Bbi^  m  tiU  AbA  yeu-  of  CUiKliiw. 
.  Rta^  Ac  dM  of  tbe  Apostles,  fint 
I  Aia^  ifc^  Xnk  la  AIex«odria,  where 
ndL  b  cmMidb  fiitr-foar  chapten. 
>  Im  Ga^d  s  Gmk,  is  the  foorteenth 
St.  Paul  preached 
Macedonia  (nindinah 
tk  tmtmaa  ei^tj  cbaplen.  St.  John 
^  ia  the  ei^toeoth  {tie)  year 

f  w  th«  month  Nian,  1697  a.d. 


»  ^W  ftfii%  of  which,  however,  only  38  paget 
■  m)  htfia*  with  an  Index  of  Fifty  Homiliei 
^"  If^raun  Syrua,  with  their  subjects  r  then  follow 
jw  iM(CM  •>''  the  First  Homily,  beiDg  a  letter  to 
t^  XvttJt  John  on  Patience ;  six  of  the  Fourth,  on 
tbffMttKtncw ;  and  nineteen  of  the  Fifth,  on  Hermit 
t,;^     01  Aawmani,  BibL  Orient.,  i,  p.  150. 

28. 
V.   t>*  'OMtise  (Risatah)  of  Hermes  addressed  to  the  Soul. 

l»  wM  wdit«d  bv  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  1870. 
U.   A  t.VWtitfa  of  Christian  Proverbs. 
Ut    Ttw  >\'rtT-*ighth  Homily  of  Ephraim  Syrus. 
tV-  l*^*  >VrtT^ninth  Homily  of  Ephraim  Syrus. 
Wtwd  1&97  A.D. 

29. 
V  IV    "Iut*U»ctual     Paradise"     (Firdanau'l     'Aqli)     of 
V*^:♦^^wy  wf  Nys«*. 
C^>y>i«d  iu  th»  year  6763  of  Adam. 
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At  the  end  are  some  verses  and  the  Decalogae  (in 
which  the  seventh  and  eighth  Commandments  precede 
the  sixth).  This  seems  to  be  the  only  copy  in  which 
the  work  is  ascribed  to  Gregory ;  the  Bodleian  Catalogue 
describes  it  as  of  unknown  authorship  (ii,  44). 

II.  Four  Homilies  on  Job  by  John  Chrysostom. 

III.  The  Canonical  Book  of  Revelation. 

All  three  are  in  the  same  hand. 

30. 

The  Wobjlm  of  St.  John  ov  Damabcui. 

I.  Five  treatises  on  Faith,  the  Nestorians,  Iconoclasts,  the 

Divinity  and  Birth  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  Jacobites. 

Cf.  the  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  166,  3^ 

II.  (folio  84)  Treatise  on  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, containing  fifty-three  bdba. 

Cf.  Bibl.  Nat.  Catalogue,  165,  2\ 

III.  (folio  148)  The  " Miatu'l  Maqalati'l  llmiyah,"  i.e.  the 
*'EkSo<ti^  TTJ^  opdoSo^ov  iriareo)^. 

Cf.  Bibl.  Nat.  Catalogue,  164. 

Several  folios  are  wanting,  and  have  been  supplied  by 
a  different  hand.     The  last  bears  the  date  610  a.h. 

31. 

The  ''  Imitation  of  Christ "  of  Thomas  k  Xempis  translated 
from  'Athenian'  into  Arabic  by  Ignatius  of  Orleans 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  and  order  of  Capuchins, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  native  of  Aleppo. 

1.  Life  of  Thomas  &  Kempis. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  **  Imitation." 

3.  The  "  Imitation,"  translated  by  the  said  Ignatius 
freely  so  as  to  make  the  sense  clear,  by  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  Roman  Church. 

4.  Conclusion :  finished  1638  a.d.  =  1048  a.h. 

6.  Certain  prayers  and  confessions  to  be  used  at 
Communion. 


'  K&xcsauFis. 


d  vrittea 
k  fSmmr)  nd  finiahod  1716. 


honqaB  .A|MMiAM^a  Anno  i 

AftaaMB  o^m  &  wlabLrrimo  Saln—m  If egri, 

fc  fc     \>  a  «?■■■  A  ■  Jacobo  Behr 1717. 

.   «    .    .    fi  BfisBti'I  Baba."  Uiml  is,  Tlie 
«w  nmrri  of  Nectarius,  FAtriarch 
tnnslaled  from   the  Greek 
Father  CluuLodoulos,  metropolitan 
ISA. 

35. 

1  Mttjti,"  the  commentary  on  the  "ilujizu'l 
«f  iluhammad  ibo  Muhammad,  al  AqsarS'I : 


':'.    !^  ■«*iuiju«'iiii "  of  Slahmud  ibo  'Pmara'l  TagmiDi. 
!  I,.     ^.  whrft  ^-vut:;*  ill  Turkish. 

;v  V  l>*n!;st  v-allifd  the  "  Kitabu'l  Babirah  "  by  Nasiru'l 
t*mt  t  ^"fioi,  This  MS,  may  be  unique :  cf.  Hajji 
VtA^i^  ii.oyi. 

36. 
IV  t'y»*  *»'>t  Sev\>nd  Treatises  of  the  First  Part  of  the 
tWfih  IVvk  ot"  the  "Qauun"  of  Ibn  Siua,  in  Arabic 
a»vt  littiu;  u.d, 

37. 
_-/'-.i?li'  icitA  Latin   Translation. 
i^  t\vMl»>f  v^t'  Abit  Itakr  Muhammad  ibn  Zakarja'l  Biizi 
s-M  ;5i«»lljxwi  »ud  Measles:  no  dale. 
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38. 

The  "Kitabul  Mujiz"  of  'Ali  ibn  abil  Hazmi'l  QurasI, 
called  Ibnu'l  Nafls. 

It  is  preceded  by  two  pages  on  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  a  number  of  verses ;  and  is  followed 
by  a  short  treatise  of  three  and  a  half  pages  from  Ibn 
Sina,  beginning :  <Li^  J^\  ^^\t^\ ;  and  a  third  treatise 
of  two  and  a  half  pages  on  Compounds. 

The  colophon  bears  the  date  740  a.u. 

39. 

The  "Kitabu'l  Mujiz/'     There  precede  fourteen  pages  of 
Contents  in  a  different  hand.     There  are  also  numerous 
notes,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
The  colophon  bears  the  date  788  a.h. 

40. 

The  "  Ma  la  yasa  u'l  Tabib  Jahlahu  "  of  Ibnul  Kabir,  i.e. 
Yusufu'bn  Isma  Ua'l  JuwainI,  ibnu'l  Kutbi,  which  he 
finished  writing  on  Monday,  15th  Jumada  II,  711  a.h. 
=  1311a.d.     Dated  1059  P 

41. 

The  "  Azharu'l  Afkar  fi  Jawahiril  Ahjar  "  of  Ahmadu'bn 
Yusufa'l  Taifasi. 

The  beginning  and  end  have  been  supplied  by  a  later 
hand.  The  original  MS.  covers  67  folios  of  13  lines 
to  the  page.  It  is  written  in  a  large  hand,  and  begins 
at  the  words  j^^^  SjJSm  .  J^  ijJLs.  in  the  first  bdb 
and  ends  with  the  fourth  line  (v^^^Ai)  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  bdb.     No  date. 

42. 

Twelve  pages  (one  for  each  month)  giving  tables  by  which 
to  find  the  Hijrah  date  from  the  Gregorian. 

43. 

Eight  small  folios  of  diagrams  showing  the  different  Classes 
of  Heirs  (fara'id). 
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foHo9  34fr-37a:  A  treatise  on  the  aoience  of  the 
Letters  («^jj^^  ^) ;  begins : 

foiioa  37b-Ala :  Commentary  on  the  "  IJafiyah/'  on 
the  same  subject  as  the  last,  beginning : 

^\  J^\  ^  J^'i\  jU  v«>5^  ^  J^^ 

(Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  4,674). 

foiioa  416-47 :  A  treatise  on  Talismans,  beginning : 

JjUI  b>i;  JU JjUI  L1>aJ  ^m\  Ju:ly  4-^1:^ 

folio  48a  begins : 

folios  49-55 :  A  treatise  "  de  mysticis  literarum," 
beginning : 

aITj  jy^^sT*  i^  ^  iLJ^j  aJ^  Ju«^'\  (•t?^^^'  cT^^T^'  *^'  (^ 

J\  ^ulixll  jJblytJIj  4LiJl  401^  ic*^^ 

/o/iM  65ft-64 :  The  "  Lawami'u'l  Ta  rif  fi  Matali'i'l 
Tasrlf"  of  Abu  'Abdi'llah  Yaisu'l  Umawi ;  Hajji 
Khalifa,  11,223. 

folios  65-69  :  The  "  Mawahibu'l  Rabbanlyah  fi'l 
Asrari'l  Ruhanlyah  "  of  the  same  author  as  the  last ; 
Hajji  Khalifa,  13,367. 

folios  71-79  :  Treatise  on  the  science  of  Geomancy. 
Begins : 

folios  81-110 :  A  Treatise  on  the  science  of  Physi- 
ognomy, entitled  "  Kitabu'l  Siyasah  fl  'Ilmil  Firasah," 
by  Muhammad  ibn  abi  Talibi'l  Ansari,  al  Dimasqi, 
t  737  A.H.  =  1336-7  a.d.     It  begins : 


t 
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II.  The  •'  Bina'u'l  Afal" :  dated  983  a.h. 

III.  The  "Amthilatul  Muhtalifah"  (paradigm  of  nasara 
with  marginal  notes) :  no  date ;  it  is  followed  by 
paradigms  of  weak  verbs. 

53. 
The  ''  Maqsud  "  above :  the  text  is  vowelled :  no  date. 

54. 

I.  The  " Mi'at  'Amil"  of  'Abdu'l  Qahiri'bn  'Abdi'l  Rahmani'l 

JurjanI :    thirteen  small   folios  of  eleven  lines  to  the 
page:  dated  1160  a.h. 

II.  A  short  treatise  in  same  hand  (ten  folios),  commencing : 

JJU  dj'i  ij\  As\j  Jju^ if^LJ^^  ^;:?^^^  ^j  ^  *^^\ 

^  crrf^  Vlr^^^  ^^  L^^^  ^^  V^J  V*^  sj^^^  W  ^^^^ 

55. 
Abecedarium  very  neatly  written  in  black,  gilt,  and  green, 
followed  by  some  daily  prayers. 

On  cover  :  "  Angelo  Timon^,  1732,  ^y^  ^l" 

56. 

The  "Talhisu'l  Miftah"  of  Jalalu'l  Dini'l  Qazwini  (t  739), 
being  an  epitome  of  Part  III  of  the  "  Miftahul  'Ulum  " 
of  Al  Sukaki,  t  626. 

The  colophon  bears  the  date  711  a.h. 

57. 

The  "  Mutauwal "  of  Ibn  Mas'ud  ibn  'Umara'l  Taftazani, 
t  792 ;  being  a  commentary  on  the  "Tal^isu'l  Miftah  " 
above :  dated  975  a.h.  :  very  ill  written. 

^  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Moseam,  kindlj  identified  this  as 
the  'Awdmil  of  Muhammad  ibn  Pir  'Ali,  al  Birgili,  f  981  ▲.h. 
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58. 
The  Dlwao  of  Al  MutunabbL     Begins  : 

Dated  1131  a.h.     This  ia  a  ntagmficent  MS. 

59. 

TheLifeofTimur  (Tamerlane),  called  the  "  *A ja'ibn'I  Maqdur 
fi  A];ibar  Timur,"  hy  Iba  'Arab  Sbah,  wiib  an  appendix 
of  seven  pages,  giving  an  account  of  the  work :  dated 
923  A.U.     150  folios  of  21  lines  to  the  page. 

60. 
The  "Ta'ri);  Ahad  Misr  mina'l  Jarakiaab,"  hj  Muhammad 
al  ZunbulI,'al*Ramtnal:  dated  1028  a.h. 

Hajji  Khalifa,  2,158,  gives  the  name  as  Ibn  Sunbul. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Kliedivial  Library,  Cairo,  Part  V, 
p.  23,  gives  the  author's  name  as — 

There  precede  nine  pages  containing  stories  of  Nizamu'l 
Mulk  and  of  Al  Hidr;  and  at  the  end  are  (a)  a  letter 
from  the  yullan  Bayazid  II  to  Al  Giirl:  Brit.  Mus. 
Turkish  MSS.,  p.  83<7,  line  4  ;  {&)  a  second  letter;  and 
(c)  an  account  of  the  Filtimid  Kbalif  Mu'izz  Abu  Tatniin 
Ma'add. 

61. 
The   "  Durr   al   Ilabab   fi   A'yan  Halab  "  of  RadI  al  Din 
Mubammad,  called  Ibnu'l  Hanball,  t  9~1  a.h,     A  very    ' 
neatly  written  MS.  of  2fi3  fulios,  of  27  lines  to  the 
page.     Dated  lOUO  a.h. 

SYRI.\C. 

1. 

Ofiiciura  sundae  Ilebdomadis  Jacobitarura  :  three  volumes  ; 
coined  in  1717  by  T.  S.  Bayer  "e  codice  borabyciiio 
A.  Seleucid.  1816  supra  Udem  eleganter  scripto  in  urhe 
Nicosia  Cypri." 
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2. 

St/rtac  with  Latin  Titles. 

I.  '' Rudimenta  Syriacae  Linguae  ex  autographo  (quod  ex 

manu  coguosco)  Gasparis  de  Malauar  Indi  Halae 
Saxon um  descripsi  G.  S.  B[ayer]." 

"  Libellus  Alphabet!  Syriaci  cum  aliquot  Preoatiunculis 
et  Psalmis  necnon  Garminibus  nonnuUis  S.  Ephraem. 
Sal.  Negri  [f  1142  a.m.]  descripserat." 

II.  "Epistolae  [8]  Mosis  Mardeni  ad  Andream  Masium  ex 

autographis  quae  in  Bibliotheca  Berolinensi  Regia  sunt.'' 

3. 

Syriac  and  Arabic. 

I.  Syriac:    Ordo  Baptismatis  Sancti  domini  Severi  Patri- 

archae :  ordo  ejus  post  Clemen  tern :  translatus  est  ex 
lingua  Graeca  in  linguam  Syriacam  per  sanctum  Dom. 
Jacobum  Rohensem  [i.e.  of  Edessa].  Descripsi  Lipsiae 
....     1717.     G.  S.  Bayer. 

II.  Arabic:   Christian -Messianic    notes    on    the    Psalms   of 

David  by  Ibnu'l  Fadl. 

III.  Arabic:  Homiliae  Jobannis  Chrysostomi  duae  quas 
Salomon  Negri  Romae  descripserat. 

IV.  Syriac :  A  Sermon  of  Clement  XI  delivered  in  St. 
Peter's  on  Easter  Sunday,  1711. 

4. 

The  "Book  of  the  Cause  of  all  Causes"  or  of  the 
"Recognition  of  Truth."  Kayser,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  text,  mentions  four  MSS. — those 
of  Berlin,  Rome,  Bodleian,  and  Paris,  of  which  the 
first  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  rest.  The 
Hunterian  belongs  to  the  group  formed  by  the  last 
three,  and,  amongst  these,  it  agrees  with  the  Roman, 
where  this  differs  from  all  the  others.  It  is  in  the 
Serto  character ;  and  there  is  no  date.  It  stops  at  the 
word  ^^^1  on  p.  269,  L  12,  of  Elayser's  edition,  and 
immediately  goes  on  with  the  extract  from  the  Roman, 

j.B.A.t.  1899.  \^ 
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Bodleian,  and  Parisian  given  on  p.  270,  beginning 
boLa ,  at  the  end  of  which  instead  of  the  final  >0^ 
it  reads,  ^^]  U^  a£l*2  loi^V  ■ 


Short  Syriac  Grammar  in  English. 
6. 

I.  The  "  Hexahemeron  "  ascribed  to  Jacoh  of  EdM 

II.  The  "  Ph yaioIoguB  "  ascribed  to  St.  BaaiL 

Dated,  Paris,  IfiSfi. 

A  notice  of  this  MS.  will  be  found  in  the  Jbm 
Aaiatique  for  November-Decomber,  IS98. 


KAItSCNi. 
1. 
The  "Taqwimu'l  Abdan  fi  Tadbiri'l  InsSn"  of  Yahya^ 
'Isa,  Ibn  Jazlab,  al  Baghdadi. 

2. 
Psalter,  with  Song  of  Moses  and  other  extracts,  copied  from 
n  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  in  the  year  17H. 


The  incn  nynO  naO  of  Ishaq  ibn  SuUimiin, 
2. 
Laiin. 
"  Vocabularium     continens      proecipuas     radices      linguae 
Ilebraeae,"  by  William  Bogle,  1707. 

3. 

According  to  a  pencilled  note  at  the  beginning  in  the  hand- 
writing  of    the   late    Professor    W.    Robertson    Smith, 

"Mystical  Coiiimontary  on  GrUcsia  (Impeffi.'Ot)." 
Commencement:  ^i^  n'3  lOt^l  IIX  *:N  2^2. 
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Art.  XX.— 7%^  Chahdr  Maqdla  {''Four  Discourses")  of 
Nidhdmi  - 1  -  'Arudi  - 1  -  Samarqandi,  Translated  into 
English  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

{Continued  from  page  663.) 

Anecdote  xiii. 

They  relate  thus,  that  Nasr  b.  Ahmad,  who  was  the 
central  point  of  the  S&m&nid  group,  whose  fortunes  reached 
their  zenith  during  the  days  of  his  rule,  was  most 
plenteously  equipped  with  every  means  of  enjoyment  and 
material  of  splendour  —  well-filled  treasuries,  an  efficient 
army,  and  loyal  servants.  In  winter  he  used  to  reside  at 
Bukh&rd,  his  capital,  while  in  summer  he  used  to  go  to 
Samarkand  or  some  other  of  the  cities  of  Khur&s&n.  Now 
one  year  it  was  the  turn  of  Her&t.  He  spent  the  spring 
at  B&dghis,  where  are  the  most  charming  pasture-grounds 
of  Khurdsdn  and  'Ir&q,  for  there  are  nearly  a  thousand 
watercourses  abounding  in  water  and  pasture,  any  one  of 
which  would  suffice  for  an  army. 

When  the  beasts  had  well  eaten,  and  had  regained  their 
strength  and  condition,  and  were  fit  for  warfare  or  to  take 
the  field,  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  turned  his  face  towards  Her&t, 
but  halted  outside  the  city  of  Marghaz&r-i-Sapid  and  there 
pitched  his  camp.  Cool  breezes  from  the  north  were 
stirring,  and  the  fruit  was  ripening  in  the  districts  of  M&lin 
and  Kariikh^ — fruit  which  can  be  obtained  in  but  few 
places,  and  nowhere  so  cheaply.  There  the  army  rested. 
The  climate  was  charming,  the  breeze  cool,  food  plentiful, 
fruit  abundant,  and  the  air  filled  with  fragrant  scents,  so 
that  the  soldiers  enjoyed  their  life  to  the  full  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

*  See  Bftfbier  de  Meyiiard*s  Diet,  de  la  Perne,  pp.  487,  611-512,  according 
to  which  th«  former  village  is  distant  from  Her&t  two  parasangs,  the  latter  ten. 


— ^COTD   DISCOFKSE. 

^2L    -IZimiL      irriviai  ami  the  juice  of   the   gnpe 

ns  -2iai!>ii.  jxd  "iifi^  •?2ranrcie,  faaaL  and  rellow  rocket 

z.    ii-«^in-  "He*'  ai  rnil  jusdce  to  the  charms  of  aatamn, 

ziL    ~4^ic:  "jssr  ~£1  't  ~ce  pieasores  of  that  season.     Mihrgan 

r  ^iie  caid  did  not  wax  severe,  and  the 
3  *i»  It  tsxceptxooal  sweetnesaL  For  in  the 
r  ±a3C  Hse  simdred  and  twenty  diferent  rarieties 
i:  :is>  jme  <cetir.  ack  sweeter  and  more  ddicioos  than 
~r^  '.znT'  JUL  ununyt  them  are  in  partioalar  two  kinds 
"ti:l':l    j»   mc  *o  be  found  in  any  other  re«T«Mi   of  the 

me  called  Twnijfdm^  and  the  other  G%^Aidi^^ 

enier-cored,  and  losciona^  so  tbett  yon  would 

^r  "iBey  were  [fiaTonred  with]  dnnaniQci.^     A  cluster 


LXjri 


^jicaidi    grapes  sometiiDeB  attains  a  weight   of    five 

^tfuma :   rtn^  are  Uack  as  ptch  and  sweej  as  sugar,  nor 

sa  .•ne  -iBi  many  for  the  sweetness  that  »  in  them.     And 

efiuefr  iieae  there  were  all  sorts  of  other  de]5ini}u;$  fruitai 

>»  -he  \miT  Ifasr  h.  Ahmad  saw  Mihixrit  and  its  fruits, 

■    -r-is  TD'iAtilr  plea^  th<?rpwith,      Tr*-?!.   -ie  nar^is^us 


•^ 
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to  arrive  from  Sist&n  and  the  sweet  oranges  from  M&zan- 
dar&n  ;  and  so  they  passed  the  winter  iu  the  most  agreeable 
manner. 

When  [the  second]  spring  came,  the  Amir  sent  the 
horses  to  B&dghis  and  moved  his  camp  to  Malin  [to  a  spot] 
between  two  streams.  And  when  summer  came,  the  fruits 
again  ripened  ;  and  when  Mihrg&n  came,  he  said,  "  Let 
us  enjoy  Mihrg&n  at  Her^t "  ;  and  so  from  season  to  season 
he  continued  to  procrastinate,  until  four  years  had  passed 
in  this  way.  For  it  was  then  the  heyday  of  the  S&m&niau 
prosperity,  and  the  land  was  flourishing,  the  kingdom 
unmenaced  by  foes,  the  army  loyal,  fortune  favourable, 
and  heaven  auspicious;  yet  withal  the  Amir's  attendants 
grew  weary,  and  desire  for  home  arose  within  them,  while 
they  beheld  the  King  quiescent,  the  air  of  Her&t  in  his 
head  and  the  love  of  Herdt  in  his  heart ;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  would  declare  that  he  preferred 
Her&t  to  the  Garden  of  £den,  and  would  set  its  charms 
above  those  of  the  springtide  of  Beauty.* 

So  they  perceived  that  he  intended  to  remain  there  for 
that  summer  also.  Then  the  captains  of  the  army  and 
courtiers  of  the  King  went  to  Abii  'Abdu'llah  Rudagi,* 
than  whom  there  was  none  more  honoured  of  the  King's 
intimates,  and  none  whose  words  found  so  ready  an 
acceptance.  And  they  said  to  him  :  "  We  will  present  thee 
with  five  thousand  dinars  if  thou  wilt  contrive  some  artifice 
whereby  the  King  may  be  induced  to  depart  hence,  for 
our  hearts  are  dying  for  desire  of  our  wives  and  children, 
and  our  souls  are  like  to  leave  us  for  longing  after 
Bukhard."  Rudagi  agreed ;  and  since  he  had  felt  the 
Amir's  pulse  and  understood  his  temper,  he  perceived  that 
prose  would  not  aflect  him,  and  so  had  recourse  to  verse. 


*  So  A.,  which  reads  ^^yu».  .1^  ;  while  L.  has  tr"*-  jW^»  ***  Chinese 
spring." 

3  See  Eth^'s  excellent  monograph,  and  his  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea  ;  also  p.  62  of  the  Journal  for  January,  1899. 
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He  therefore  compoaed  a  qasida;  and,  wlien  the  Amtr  had 
takeu  hia  morning  cup,  came  in  and  did  obeiMauo«,  and 
sttt  down  in  hia  place ;  and,  when  the  muaiciana  ceased, 
he  took  up  the  harp,  and,  playing  the  "  LoTer's  air,"  began 
this  elegy : — ' 

"  The  Jii-yi-MuliydH  we  call  to  mind, 
We  long  for  tho»e  liear  friends  hug  Ifft  behind." 


Then  he  strikes  a  lower  key,  and  singe : — 
^_j*b  All  ^yUjU  y  ^j  j~^      '  ^£J  j_jJ_,  ^b  jLI  ^1-3=7  cS' 

"  The  sands  of  Oxus,  ioihome  though  they  be. 
Beneath  my  feet  were  mft  as  silk  to  me. 
Glad  at  the  friend's  return,  (he  Ojths  deep 
Up  to  our  girths  in  laughing  traves  nhall  leap. 
Long  live  Bukhdrd  !  Be  thou  of  good  cheer  ! 
Joyous  towards  thee  ha-ftrth  our  Amir  / 
The  Moon 's  the  Prince,  Bidhdrd  is  the  shy  ; 
0  Sky,  the  Moon  shall  light  thee  by  and  bye  ! 
Bukhara  is  the  mead,  the  Cyprets  he; 
Receive  at  last,  0  Mead,  thy  Cypress-tree  !  " 


'  This  pwm  a  rny  wi^ll  knnvn,  bfins  cit«d  in  nimoat  all  noticrs  •>[  R6dagl's 
!■  'f  g  by  Diiwfnl-hLih).  in  Fnrbe^'  rntiaii  Graamar,  pp.  f',  2,  161-163,  and 
blothniiiiiu's  Iramlij  o/  l/i,;  ririi.iH,,  pp.  2-3. 
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When  Rudagi  reached  this  verse,  the  Amir  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  descended  from  his  throne,  bestrode  the 
horse  which  was  on  sentry-duty,^  and  set  off  for  Bukh&ra 
so  precipitately  that  they  carried  his  riding-boots  after  him 
for  two  parasangs,  as  far  as  Buruna,^  and  only  then  did 
he  put  them  on ;  nor  did  he  draw  rein  anywhere  till  be 
reached  Bukh&r&,  and  Rudagi  received  from  the  army  the 
double  of  that  five  thousand  din&rs. 

At  Samarqand,  in  the  year  a.h.  504  (=  a.d.  1110-1111), 
I  heard  from  the  Dihq&n  Abu  Rij4  Ahmad  b.  *Abdu's- 
Samad  al-*Abidi  as  follows: — "My  grandfather,  the  Dihq&n 
Abu  Kij&,  related  that  [on  this  occasion]  when  Rudagi 
reached  Samarqand,  he  had  four  hundred  camels  laden  with 
his  wealth."  And,  indeed,  that  illustrious  man  was  worthy 
of  this  splendid  equipment,  for  no  one  has  yet  produced 
a  successful  imitation  of  that  elegy,  nor  found  means  to 
surmount  triumphantly  the  difficulties  [which  the  subject 
presents].  Thus  the  Poet-laureate  Mu'izzi  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers  and  most  graceful  wits  in  Persia,  and  his 
poetry  reaches  the  highest  level  in  freshness  and  sweetness, 
and  excels  in  fluency  and  charm.  Zaynu'1-Mulk  Abu  Sa'd 
[b.]  Hindu  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hindu  of  Isfahan*  requested 
him  to  compose  an  imitation  of  this  qasida,  and  Mu^izzi, 
unable  to  plead  his  inability  so  to  do,  wrote  : — 

"  Now  advanceth  Runtam  from  Mdsandardn, 
Note  advanceth  Zayn-i-Mulk  from  Isfahan.'^ 

^  Khing-i-nawhati,  To  provide  against  any  sudden  emergency,  a  horse,  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  was  kept  always  at  the  gate  of  the  King's  palace,  and  it  is 
this  *  sentry-horse  '  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

'  L.  has  ^  A  J  U ,  and  in  a  marginal  note  explains  hurima  as  meaning  turban 

or  handkerchief ;  but  A.  has  ij^  ij ,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  really  a  place- 
name.     Cf.  Sachau's  remarks  on  the  derivation  of  al-Bir(ini's  name  at  p.  7  of 
his  translation  of  the  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nationt. 
s  See  Houtsma's  ed.  of  al-Bund&ri's  History  of  the  Seffigs,  pp.  93,  101,  105. 


pHAftALA. SECOND  DISCorBSE. 


)P  Witr  MH>n   win   fK-rcc'iTe   Iww   great   is   the  (Ii9er9nce 
L  (his  poetry  and  that ;  for  who  can  siug  with  soeb 
a  does  Itudagi  whea  he  saya : — 


"  Stirelff  are  renoicn  and  praine  a  lasting  gain. 
Even  Ihuugh  the  royal  coffers  lost  »vslain  .'" 

For  in  this  couplet  are  Heveu  admirable  touches  of  art 
firat,  the  verse  ia  apposit«  ;  secondly,  antithetical ;  thirdly, 
it  has  a  refrain  ;  fourthly,  it  embodies  an  enuuciatioD  oj 
tiquivalence  ;  fifthly,  it  baa  sweetness  ;  sixthly,  styli 
(i^veiithly,  energy.  Every  master  of  the  craft,  who  has 
dfcply  considered  the  poetic  art,  will  admit,  after  a  little 
re6cction,  that  I  am  right. 


i 


Anecdote  xiv. 

The  love  borne  by  Mohmiid  Yaminu'd-Dawla  to  Ayaz 
the  Turk  is  well  known  and  famous.  It  is  related  that 
Ay4z  was  not  remarkably  handsome,  but  bad  several 
good  points.  Of  sweet  exproaaion  and  olive  complexion, 
symmetrically  formctl,  graceful  in  his  movements,  scnaiblc 
and  deliberate  in  action,  he  was  mightily  endowed  with  all 
the  arts  of  courtierehip,  in  which  respect,  indeed,  he  had 
few  rivals  in  his  time.  Now  those  are  all  qualities  which 
excite  love  and  give  permanL-nce  to  friendship. 

Now  Mahmiid  was  a  pious  and  God-fearing  man,  and 
he  wrestled  with  his  love  for  Avaz  so  thiit  he  did  not 
diverge  by  so  much  as  a  single  step  from  the  Path  of  the 
IjHW  and  the  Way  of  Chivalry.  One  night,  however,  at 
a  canmsal,  when  the  wine  had  begun  to  affeot  him  and  love 
to  stir  witliin  him,  ho  looked  at  the  curls  of  Ayaz,  and  saw, 
as  it  were,  ambergris  rolling  over  the  face  of  the  moon, 
hyacinths  twisted  about  the  visage  of  the  sun,  ringlet  upon 
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ringlet  like  a  coat  of  mail ;  link  upon  link  like  a  chain ; 
in  every  ringlet  a  thousand  hearts  and  under  every  lock 
a  hundred  thousand  souls.  Thereupon  love  plucked  the 
reins  of  self-restraint  from  the  hands  of  his  endurance,  and 
lover- like  he  drew  him  to  himself.  But  the  watchman  of 
"  JIath  not  God  forbidden  you  to  transgress  against  Him  ? " 
thrust  forth  his  head  from  the  collar  of  the  Law,  stood 
before  Mahmud,  and  said:  ''O  Mahmud,  mingle  not  sin 
with  love,  nor  mix  the  false  with  the  true,  for  such  a  slip 
will  raise  the  Realm  of  Love  in  revolt  against  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  fall  like  thy  first  father  from  Love's  Paradise, 
and  remain  afflicted  in  the  world  of  Sin."  The  ear  of  his 
fortunate  nature  being  quick  to  hear,  he  hearkened  to  this 
announcement,  and  the  tongue  of  his  faith  cried  from  his 
innermost  soul,  "  We  believe  and  we  affirm,*^  Then,  again, 
he  feared  lest  the  army  of  his  self-control  might  be  unable 
to  withstand  the  evolutions  of  the  locks  of  Ay&z,  so, 
drawing  a  knife,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Ay&z,  bidding 
him  take  it  and  cut  off  his  curls.  Ayaz  took  the  knife 
from  his  hands  with  an  obeisance,  and,  having  enquired 
where  he  should  cut  them,  was  bidden  to  cut  them  in  the 
middle.  He  therefore  doubled  back  his  locks  to  get  the 
measurement,  executed  the  King's  command,  and  laid 
the  two  tresses  before  Mahmud.  It  is  said  that  this  ready 
obedience  became  a  fresh  cause  of  love;  and  Mahmud  called 
for  gold  and  jewels  and  gave  to  Ay&z  beyond  his  usual 
custom  and  ordinary  practice,  after  which  he  fell  into 
a  drunken  sleep. 

When  the  morning  breeze  blew  upon  him,  and  he  arose 
from  sleep  to  ascend  the  Royal  Throne,  he  remembered 
what  he  had  done.  He  summoned  Ay4z  and  saw  the 
clipped  tresses.  The  army  of  remorse  invaded  his  heart, 
and  the  peevish  headache  born  of  wine  settled  on  his  brain. 
He  kept  rising  up  and  sitting  down  aimlessly,  and  none 
of  the  courtiers  or  men  of  rank  dared  to  address  to  hirn 
any  enquiry,  until  at  length  H&jib  *Ali  Qarib,  who  was 
the  Chief  Chamberlain,  turned  to  'Unsuri  and  said,  "Go, 
show  thyself  to  him."    So  ^Unsuri  came  in  and  did  obeisance. 
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Mabmud  raised  his  head  and  nid:  "I  was  jast  thioking 
of  yoa.  Y(Hi  9«e  vhat  has  happened :  aay  aumetbiog  on 
thu  subject."     ■Unsari  said : — 


JCi\. 


"  liimgk  *Aamt  il  bt  m  fmir  oiw'i  cmri*  te  ilmr, 

B^ltfr  r^iMM,  MMir  wtrrrf,  tmtt  ftr  anw  ; 
Ifin  cA^pfrf  tU  CTpnn  4rfA  awKf  Mb  mffmr.'^ 

Ualaiad  ww  higtilT  [ikutd  with  Am  91 
tbem  bring  goU  and  mItm-.  wlnck  be  aind  I 
tberevith  thiioe  filled  the  poet'*  )i^     Tba  he  ■ 
tlw  MJiMtfdi  befon  Iti^  Bsd  dnak  wia»  lo  [the  ■ 
prnifftFot  oT  those  t»"  x^-r**  wh*r*+T  bis  i».-lsnchoIy  bad 
btta  di^pntei.  a^d  r>?ivvc^-'i  :ie  eij,i»bCli:y  oi  his  Tamper. 


.1*   :als:.li  :o  s-.-ii  a  t»::-^  i*  :.■>    rt 
tjj'z.  arises.      A^  :h.:*  :s  -i-^fssirr  : 


tbe  cLie-f  pillar 
-i  p-v-l  10  train 
;■*  lair-rv'visf  on 
SE  liie  ireasarr, 
rXz.  any  nuiier 
*f  :ie  t-MTi  of 
■  is  12^  sabj«et 
■'  siT^Kti  :n  the 


*:rc   -^-fci   tiw    9?o    of 
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of  good  talents,  composed  pleasing  verses,  and  was  a  skilful 
performer  on  the  harp ;  and  he  was  retained  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  dihq&ns  of  Sist&n,  who  gave  him  a  yearly 
allowance  of  two  hundred  measures  of  com,  each  containing 
five  maunds,  and  a  hundred  dirhams  in  silver  coinage  of 
Nuh  [which  amply  sufficed  for  his  needs].^  But  he  desired 
to  marry  a  woman  of  Ehalaf's  clientage,  whereby  his 
expenses  were  increased,  and  the  baskets  and  trays  were 
multiplied,^  so  that  Farrukhi  remained  without  sufficient 
provision,  nor  was  there  in  Sist&n  anyone  else  save'  their 
amirs.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the  Dihq&n,  saying:  "My 
expenses  have  been  increased ;  how  would  it  be  if  the 
Dihqan  should  make  my  allowance  of  corn  three  hundred 
maunds,  and  raise  my  salary  by  five  hundred  dirhams,  so  that 
my  means  may  perhaps  become  equal  to  my  expenditure  P  " 
The  Dihq&n  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  appeal :  "  So  much 
shall  not  be  refused  you,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
further  increase." 

So  Farrukhi  was  in  despair,  and  made  enquiries  of  such 
as  arrived  and  passed  by  to  hear  of  some  patron  in  some 
region  or  part  of  the  world  who  might  look  upon  him 
with  favour,  so  that  he  might  chance  on  a  success;  until 
at  length  they  informed  him  that  the  Amir  Abu'l-Mudhaffar 
Ghighani  in  Chigh&niy&n^  was  a  munificent  patron  of  this 
class,  conferring  on  them  splendid  presents  and  rewards,' 
and  was  at  that  period  conspicuous  in  this  respect  amongst 
the  kings  of  the  age  and  nobles  of  the  time.  On  the  subject 
of  this  choice  Farrukhi  says : — 

*  sJ^j  ^V  J^J  ^^  ^  V     *  J^^^**^j  ^ji  ^^  J^j^  Ij 

>  The  words  ^^Jy  aI^J  \j»\  •  are  omitted  by  L. 

*  L.  haa  :\  for  S^  ,  so  that  the  sense  would  then  be  **  anyone  of  their  amirs." 

*  Or,  in  its  Arabicized  form,  ^ighdniydn^  a  place  in  TranBOxania,  near  Tirmidh 
and  Qub&dhiy&n.  See  De  Goeje*s  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.,  where  it  is  mentioned 
repeatedly. 


"Jm  m mill  <!   I'llinri   fiwm  StOm  MA  ittmt, 

S»  FwnkH  h»n»s  fwafcii  liaiilf  «^  vb*  vm 
agfcaary  br  lb«  Joarn*;,  art  oat  tor  Chi^kimjia.     Saw 

.AWl-)l«fk«A>r  had  18,000  anw^  m4««^>  a^oammi 
*Udi  WW  Mlnvwl  bj  ito  eolt.    Aad  envy  jnr  tW  Avr 

«nd  b>  go  out  lo  bnnd  Ik*  Rant,  idJ  at  Uui  ■ntwt 
h»  bapfmiwl  to  bv  at  i1m  pUee  when  lk»  Waodmg  was 
dowi  wMUi  'Amiil  AjiW.  wbo  mt  km  ■tevwd.  «m  »t 
tlw  rapiul  prefMring  pnmsialu  to  be  csaTvyed  to  tJM  Astr. 
T'*  him  Funtkhi  wnt,  ud  raciMd  •  l^fUt,  sad  nbraitted 
111  liim  lb«  poetr;  ke  had  compowui  Sir  th«  Amir. 

Sow  'Amul  As*ad  wm  a  nsa  of  paru  mtwl  a  poet,  «ad 
id  FaiTukki*a  vena  ke  naogoixtd  poKry  al  ooce  fn*h, 
\,  [daansg,  sod  nwaterl^.  wkile  aeetng  tbe  man  hiqwelf 

1t$  iD'pnfmrtioiml,  elotked  in  •  lorn  jabba  worn  laybcnr,* 
Uh  a  li.iL"-  inrUr,  f.n  Mi  t,^a/]  after  il;--  tn,.niier  of  the 
Ha(fzi«,  of  the  Kiost  unprepfiiseHing  appearance  from  head 
U>  fwA;  and  lUk  p'x-try,  withal,  id  the  seventh  heiveo.  He 
could  not  believe  that  it  had  been  comp<>»ed  by  this  Sagzi', 
and,  Ui  prove  birn,  said:  "The  Amir  is  at  the  branditig- 
ffround,  whitbt-r  I  go  to  wait  upon  bini  ;  and  thither  I  will 
take  thee  alto,  for  it  is  a  mighty  pleasant  spot — 

'  World  icilliin  world  of  cerjare  icilt  thou  gee  ' — 

full  of  tents  and  lamps  like  stars,  and  from  each  t«nt 
come  the  simgi  of  Ui'idai;!,  and  friends  sit  together,  drinking 
wine  and  makin;:;  merry,  while  before  the  Amir's  pavilion 
a  great  fire  is  kindled,  in  size  like  unto  several  mountains, 

'  Tilt  word  !•(     ^'j,  fipliiintii  in  the  margin  of  L.  as  miauiDg  .  j[JJt>ji 
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whereat  they  brand  the  colts.  And  the  King,  with  the 
goblet  in  one  hand  and  the  lassoo  in  the  other,  drinks 
wine  and  gives  away  horses.  Compose,  now,  a  qa^ida, 
describing  the  branding-ground,  so  that  I  may  take  thee 
before  the  Amir." 

That  night  Farnikhi  went  and  composed  the  following 
qasida,  which  he  brought  before  'Amid : —  ^ 

^  j\^^  CiJ  j^jCiJiS  v^XJ;  ^^:^^  c^^ri 

*  jU  J,/ jIh  u^^  c-.^  (^  c:^^  ^^J 
jL^  lJ^  ^""V^  3  J^^»«^  ^^  1  juJL.»- 

*  See  pp.  114-117  of  the  lithographed  edition  of  Farrukhi'B  works  published 
nt  Tihr&n  for  Mirzi  Mahdi  Khdn  liaflayi^-nigdr,  poetically  sumamed  Mokhli?, 
in  A.H.  1301.  Of  the  62  baytfl  there  given,  only  22  are  cited  in  the  Chahdr 
Maqdla.  The  poem  is  also  given  by  Dawlatshkh  (pp.  55-57  of  my  forthcoming 
edition) .     Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  variants  are  noticed  here. 

*  A  gloss  in  the  lithographed  Tii^Q  edition  eiplaini  this  word  as  meaning 
'necklace'  (jiij  ^JS). 
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-J^'' 


(Lib- jJjl^Laa-  ^jw-  ^_ji-J  *. 

I^j^-djrj  l  ij^tf  d^i^  >^:.>rf1  <*jS.   ^1* 

iL_i  jli-jjjt  iJjLj  ^^Ait  ii--jl »;_-_  I*?  J* 


jL*cJ.  J  ,_-lj_».  ^^\Xii_3-  _. . 


,j..^Ui 


jjj  ^'^j  j,lx*  tjj*~  i5^'  ^■^•i^ y. 


'Ui»    .Jul    I )U=-»   iJJ-'    U    t 


'>  OJf  e/iy 


■'j=^  '^jLsJrf 


i  iJ^  U  c'j 


'>-rw,^- 

•.W^ 

t^;^ =^ 

'>.^^'  .^  -^-j 

^V- 

_,j^;l  J^  L; 

>  L,   has 

^jUjU,  glossed 

in  tha  mar 

sin  as 

•.i.„.b.,,'  („L 

The  TihrQa 

.a,  h„  Jixy 

'  ej-cs.' 
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jj^  c^l;  ^L,  j,^  J^j  ^jJij  ^ 


J 


j^  lAi^j  ^ 


-?  i:;:!^-^  'cA^li  c: 


"  Since  the  meadow  hid^s  its  face  in  satin  shot  with  greens  and 

blues, 
And  the  mountains  torap  their  brows  in  silken  veils  of  seven 

hues, 
Earth  is  teeming  like  the  musk-pod  mth  aromas  rich  and  rare, 
Foliage  bright  as  parrot's  plumage  doth  the  graceful  mlloiv 

wear. 
Testere'en   the  midnight   breezes   brought  the  tidings  of  the 

spring  : 
Welcome,  0  ye  northern  gales,  for  this  glad  promise  which 

ye  bring  I 
Up  its  sleeve  the  wind,  meseemeth,  pounded  musk  hath  stored 

away. 
While  the  garden  fills  its  lap  with  shining  dolls,  as  though  for 

play. 

*  L.  substitutes  *  Fakhr-i'DawM.'' 

«  The  Tihr4n  ed.  has:  '  J^^ ^  J\j^^ ^  j\yi^J^  .  jjUjLl. 
'  So  A.     L.  has  i^o\j. 

*  So  A.  and  L.     The  ed.  has  ^  j\j  ^  JUb  • 


Oh  the  bivaehfs  of  seringa  necklaces  of  pearls  tre  ««, 
Ruhff  enrHng»  of  Bndnkiihdn  tpnrklr  on  the  Juda^-lrfe. 
Since  thf  hrnnehfn  of  tht  roM^hwth  carmine  cups  and  beahiri 

hurt 
Hunuin-likf  fitf-fingered  hands   reach   doictticarda  from  tha 

tyeomore, 
Gnrdenn  all  chamtleon-toafniy  brmehft  ipiih  chamrd^n  wiorh, 
Vearly-lMtrowt  pooh  armmd  u»,  rlouilt  oioro  m  miningpfarh  ! 
.On  Ui*  pffominff  phln  /Ai»  ecif  of  man)/  colourg  iloUt  apprar 
L<k*  a  reft*  ofhomour  grann-d  in  thf  foarl  of  our  Amir, 
fbr  aur  Priitet't  Cump  of  Branding  tiinrlA  ia  t/i**e  jojiful 

d«*f*. 
So  that  alt  lAii  ngt  i^fonn  in  joyful  leondtr  tlanda  agoMe. 
Orren  titAin  tirgrefm  you  wt,  UJie  tiim  irilAin  tht  firmanumt ; 
Like  c^Arf  ritkim  ajbrirtu  *prra4l$  lAe  army,  ttnt  oh  trnL 
£ttry  trmt  Mmtmmt  a  Jbcwr  miimg  m  Aw  »Krrlhtart't  arms, 
Skmf  pakk  ^ gentt  nvMltlk  tBmfiitmd  afaeoiriWaekarmt. 
Mmf»  «»  mm»diMg  'wi'dhf  tte  werJiirt,  aut/reA  mg  tkar 

Utf*  Jirim*, 
T--:U  r^^.'^i-.  •'  I.'.''-.  i-.V-iv  li'"  ;;.';ts-'  '-.^  tit  P-i?'*  fx>iir  thf  teint. 
A'v-v<.  .■.'■;•;  ■  ■-■'  '-."i  :'■■■  .".■>'-«.-  ^v.!  r^:  ":■:-•':■-•  from  the/arr; 


T  !*  f'lf  *j:-icioM4  gatt 
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BxCUMudhnffar  Shah  the  Just,  surrounded  by  a  noble  band, 
King  and  conqueror  of  cities,  brave  defender  of  the  land. 
Serpent-coikd  in  skilful  hands  fresh  fonns  his  whirling  noose 

doth  take, 
Like  unto  the  rod  of  Moses  metamorphosed  to  a  snake. 
Whosoever  hath  been  captured  by  that  noose  and  circling  line. 
On  the  face  and  flank  and  shoulder  ever  bears  the  Royal  sign. 
But,  though  on  one  side  he  brands,  he  giveth  also  rich  rewards. 
Leads  his  poets  with  a  bridle,  binds  his  guests  as  though  with 

cords." 

When  'Amid  As'ad  heard  this  elegy,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  amazement,  for  never  had  the  like  of  it  reached  his 
ears.  He  put  aside  all  his  business,  mounted  Farrukhi  on 
a  horse,  and  set  out  for  the  Amir,  whose  presence  he  entered 
about  sundown,  saying:  "0  Sire,  I  bring  thee  a  poet  the 
like  of  whom  the  eye  of  Time  hath  not  seen  since  Daqiqi's 
face  was  veiled  in  death."  Then  he  related  what  had 
passed. 

So  the  Amir  accorded  Farrukhi  an  audience,  and  when 
he  came  in  he  did  reverence,  and  the  Amir  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  assigned  him  an  honourable  place,  enquiring 
after  his  health,  treating  him  with  kindness,  and  inspiring 
him  with  hopes  of  favours  to  come.  When  the  wine  had 
gone  round  several  times,  Farrukhi  arovse,  and,  in  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  voice,  recited  his  elegy,  beginning : — 

**/«  a  caravan  of  merchandise  from  Sistdn  did  I  start, 
With  fabrics  spun  within  my  brain  and  icoven  in  my  heart.** 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Amir,  himself  something  of 
a  poet,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  qastda.  *Amid 
As*ad  said,  "  Wait  till  you  see !  "  Farrukhi  was  silent 
until  the  wine  had  produced  its  full  effect  on  the  Amir, 
then  he  arose  and  recited  this  elegy  on  the  branding-ground. 
The  Amir  was  amazed,  and  in  his  admiration  turned  to 
Farrukhi,  saying :  "  They  have  brought  in  a  thousand  colts, 

J.R.A.8.    1899.  f>^ 
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all  with  white  forelieads,  fetlocks,  and  feet.  Thou  art 
a  cunning  rascal,  a  Sagzf ;  euioli  iis  maaj  as  thou  art  able, 
that  they  may  be  thine."  Farrukhi,  on  whom  the  wine 
had  produced  it-e  full  effect,  Came  out,  took  his  turban  from 
his  head,  hurled  hunself  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  and 
chased  a  drove  of  them  before  hira  across  the  plain;  but, 
though  be  caused  tbem  to  gallop  hither  and  thither,  he 
uould  not  catch  a  single  one.  At  length  a  ruined  rest-house 
oiluated  on  the  edge  of  the  cam  ping- ground  came  into  view. 
and  thither  the  colts  fled.  Farrukhi,  being  tired  out,  placed 
his  turban  under  his  head  in  the  porch  of  the  rest-house, 
and  at  once  went  to  aleep,  by  reason  of  bis  extreme  weariness 
Hiid  the  effects  of  the  wine.  When  they  counted  the  colts, 
they  were  forly-two  in  number.  The  Amir,  on  being  told 
of  this,  laughed  and  said :  "  lie  is  a  lucky  fellow,  and  will 
come  to  great  things.  Look  after  liirn,  and  look  after  the 
colts  as  wtll.  When  he  awakes,  waken  me  too."  So  they 
obeyed  the  King's  orders. 

Next  day,  after  sunrise,  Farrukht  arose.  The  Amir  bad 
nlrea'ly  risen,  aiul,  when  he  had  performed  his  prayers,  he 
gave  Farrukhi  an  audience,  treated  him  with  great  con- 
sideration, and  handed  over  the  colts  to  his  attendant)'. 
He  also  ordered  Farrukhi  to  be  given  a  horse  and  equip- 
ments suitable  to  a  man  of  rank,  as  well  as  a  tent,  three 
camels,  five  sbives,  wearing  apparel,  and  carpets.  So 
Farrukhi  [)nisp('red  in  his  serviue.  and  enjoyed  the  greatest 
circiiiuslauce,  and  waited  upon  Sultan  Muhiuud,  who,  seeing 
him  thus  rniignificently  equipped,  regarded  him  with  the 
same  regiir.l,  and  liis  affairs  re^iched  that  pitch  of  prosperity 
which  thuv  reacheii,  so  that  Iwciilv  servants  girt  with  silver 
girdles  rodt-  behind  him. 


■r'/off  . 


In  the  year  A.M.  510  (a. 11.  1 1 10-1  U7)  the  King  of  IsUm 
Sanjiir.  tlio  son  of  3Ialikr,liab  the  ^iA'iuq  (may  God  be 
nioicilul  to  him  I),  clianL-rd  to  be  encamped  at,  the  spring 
seasou  within  the  marches  of  Tus,  in  the  plain  of  Taruq, 
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when  1,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  favour,  joined  his  Court 
from  Herdty  having  then  nothing  in  the  way  of  equipment 
or  provision.  I  composed  a  qasida  and  went  to  Mu'izzi,  the 
Poet-laureate,  to  seek  for  his  counsel  and  support.  He 
looked  at  my  poem,  and,  having  tested  my  talents  in  several 
ways,  behaved  in  the  most  noble  manner,  and  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  act  in  the  way  befitting  so  great  a  man. 

One  day  I  expressed  in  his  presence  a  hope  that  Fortune 
would  be  more  favourable  to  me,  and  complained  of  my 
luck.  He  answered  genially :  "  Thou  hast  laboured  hard 
to  acquire  this  science,  and  hast  fully  mastered  it :  surely 
this  will  have  its  effect.  My  own  case  was  precisely  similar ; 
and  good  poetry  has  never  yet  been  wasted.  Thou  hast 
a  goodly  share  in  this  art :  thy  verse  is  even  and  melodious, 
and  is  still  improving.  Wait  and  see  the  advantages  which 
thou  wilt  reap  from  this  science.  For  though  Fortune 
should  at  first  be  grudging,  matters  will  eventually  turn  out 
as  thou  wishest. 

"My  father  Burhdni,  the  Poet-laureate  (may  God  be 
merciful  to  him  !),  passed  away  from  this  transitory  to  that 
eternal  world  in  the  town  of  Qazwin  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Malikshdh,  entrusting  me  to  the  King  in  this 
verse,  since  then  become  famous : —  ^ 

*  I  am  flitting ^  but  I  leave 'a  son  behind  me. 
And  command  him  to  my  Ood  and  to  my  King.^ 

"  So  my  father's  salary  and  allowances  were  transferred 
to  me,  and  I  became  Maliksh&h's  court-poet,  and  spent 
a  year  in  the  King's  service;  yet  was  I  unable  to  see  him 
save  from  a  distance,  nor  did  I  get  one  din&r  of  my  salary 


'  This  verse,  io  which  are  added  several  others,  is  commonly  ascrihed  to 
the  Nidhkmu'l-Mulk,  e.g.  by  Duwlatshkh  (p.  5^  oif  my  forthcoming  edition). 
Apart  from  the  improbability  that  one  who  lay  dying  of  a  mortal  wound  would 
be  in  the  mood  to  compose  verses,  we  learn  from  tliis  anecdote  that  the 
Nidhdmu'l-Mulk  **had  no  opinion  of  poets  because  he  had  no  skill  in  their  art." 
The  verse  which  gives  his  age  as  94  at  the  time  of  his  death  (be  was  actually 
SO  at  most)  is  alone  enough  to  discredit  the  story. 
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or  one  tnaund  of  my  allowances,  while  ray  exp«n(Iitnrp  was 
iiioroased,  I  became  involved  in  debt,  and  my  brain  was 
perplexed  by  my  affiiira.  For  that  great  Minister  the 
Nidjidmu'1-Mulk  (may  God  be  meruiful  to  hiral)  had  no 
(ipiiiiou  of  pocla,  because  he  hud  no  skill  in  their  art ;  nor 
dill  he  pay  any  attention  to  any  one  of  the  religious  leaders 
or  mystics. 

"  One  day — it  was  the  eve  of  the  day  OU  which  the  new- 
moon  of  Ramadan  was  due  to  appear,  and  I  had  not 
a  farthing  for  all  the  expenses  incidental  to  that  month  and 
tho  feu§t  whii'h  follows  it — I  went  thus  sad  at  heart  to 
tho  Amir  'Ali  Forimarz^  'Atd'u'd-Dawla,  a  man  of  royal 
puroiitttgd,  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  the  intimate  companion 
and  son-in-law  of  the  Kinjr,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
hiphest  honour  and  before  whom  he  could  speak  boldly,  for 
fae  held  high  rank  under  that  adminifitration.  And  he  had 
already  been  my  patron.  I  said:  'May  my  lord's  life  be 
long  !  Not  all  that  the  father  eould  do  can  the  eon  do,  not 
d'les  that  which  accrued  to  the  father  accrue  to  the  aon. 
My  father  was  a  buld  aud  energetic  man,  and  was  sustained 
by  his  art,  and  the  martyred  King  Alp  ArsIAn,  the  lord 
of  the  world,  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  But 
what  he  could  do  tliat  can  I  not,  for  modesty  forbids  me. 
I  have  served  thia  prince  for  a  year,  and  have  contracted 
debts  to  the  e.\tciit  of  a  thousand  din&ra,  and  have  not 
received  a  farthing.  Crave  permission,  then,  for  thv  servant 
to  go  ti>  Xish&pur,  and  discharge  his  debts,  and  live  on  that 
which  is  left  over,  and  express  his  gratitude  to  this  victorious 
Dynasty,' 

"'Thou  speakest  tndy,'  replied  Amir  'AJi :  'we  have 
all  been  at  fault,  but  this  shall  be  so  no  longer.  The  King, 
at  the  time  of  Evening  Prayer,  will  go  up  to  look  for  the 
iiiiHiu.  Thou  must  K'  pre^eut  (here,  and  we  w^U  eee  what 
Fortune  will  dn.'  Tlnreupim  be  at  once  ordered  me  to 
r\'^.vive  a  hundred  dinars  to  defray  my  Kamadin  expenses, 
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and  a  purse  containing  this  sum  in  Nish&pur  coinage  was 
forthwith  brought  and  placed  before  me.  So  I  returned 
mightily  well  pleased,  and  made  my  preparations  for 
Ramadan,  and  at  the  time  of  the  second  prayer  went  to  the 
King's  pavilion.  It  chanced  that  *Ald'u'd-Dawla  arrived 
at  the  very  same  moment,  and  I  paid  my  respects  to 
him.  '  Thou  hast  done  excellently  well,*  said  he,  *  and 
hast  come  punctually.'  Then  he  dismounted  and  went  in 
before  the  King. 

"  At  sundown  the  King  came  forth  from  his  pavilion, 
with  a  cross-bow  in  his  hand  and  *Ala'u'd-Dawla  on  his 
right  hand.  I  ran  forward  to  do  obeisance.  Amir  *Ali 
continued  the  kindnesses  he  had  already  shown  me,  and 
then  busied  himself  in  looking  for  the  moon.  The  King, 
however,  was  the  first  to  see  it,  whereat  he  was  mightily 
pleased.  Then  *Ala'u'd-Dawla  said  to  me,  *  0  son  of 
Burh&ni,  say  something  appropriate,'  and  I  at  once  recited 
these  two  couplets : — 

*  J/^Ma^  J^  )^  ^k     '  yj'f  ^}l  J^r^^  ^  *^  ^^ 


'J/ 


*  MethinlcR,  0  Moon,  thou  art  our  Prince's  bow, 
Or  his  curved  eyebrow,  which  doth  charm  us  so, 
Or  else  a  horse-shoe  wrought  of  gold  refined, 
Or  ring  from  Heaven's  ear  depending  low.* 

"  When  I  had  submitted  these  verses,  Arair  *  All  applauded, 
and  the  King  said :  *  Go,  loose  from  the  stable  whichever 
horse  thou  pleasest.'  When  I  was  close  to  the  stable, 
Amir  *Ali  designated  a  horse  which  was  brought  out  and 
given  to  my  attendants,  and  which  proved  to  be  worth 
300  dindrs  of  Nishapur.  The  King  then  went  to  his 
oratory,  and  I  performed  the  evening  prayer,  after  which 
we  sat  down  to  meat.  At  the  table  Amir  'Ali  said :  '  0  son 
of  Burhani  !  Thou  has  not  yet  said  anything  about  this 
favour  conferred  on  thee  by  the  lord  of  the  world.     Compose 
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n  qtiatmiD  at  ouoe!'  I  thereupon  sprang  to  idt  feet  and 
leuited  these  two  verses  ;  — 

"  t\ — tj^jjj\j — ^Ci'L.^jl 

'  Thf  King  Mieltl  the  fire  which  in  me  hfaieif : 
Mr  from  low  earth  above  the  moon  he  raided : 
Ffom  me  a  verse,  like  water  Jliifnl  heard. 
And  emft  as  wind  a  noble  steed  conferred.' 

"  When  I   recited   these  Teteca   'Alfi'ii'd-Dawla   warmlj' 
A|iplBiided  me,  and  bj'  reason  of  hU  applause  the  King  gave 

MM.  n  thousand  dinirs.  Then  'AU'u'd-D.wIa  said  :  •  He  hath 
nut,  yet  received  his  salary  and  allowariceg.  To-morrow 
I  will  sit  by  thu  Minister  until  he  write*  a  draft  for  his 
Milary  on  Isfulian,  and  orders  liia  allowances  to  be  paid  out 
"f  tho  treasiury.'  Said  the  King:  'Thou  must  do  it,  then, 
lor  no  one  else  lias  sufUcient  boldness.  And  call  this  poet 
alti-r  my  title.'  Now  the  King's  title  was  Mii'izzit'd-Duiiyd 
,ni\f-I>ii,,  so  Amir  'AH  culled  me  Alu'izzi.  'Amir  Mu'izzi,* 
said  the  Kiiif»,  [correcting  liitn].  And  tliis  noble  lord  was 
HO  zoalous  for  mo  that  next  day,  l)v  the  time  of  the  first 
prayer,  I  had  received  a  ihouiand  dinars  as  a  gift,  twelve 
hundred  more  as  allowances,  and  an  order  for  a  tliousand 
maunris  of  corn.  And  when  the  month  of  Ramadan  was 
jHisI,  he  summoned  me  to  a  private  audience,  and  caused 
me  to  become  tlie  King's  boon-companion.  So  my  fortune 
began  to  improve,  and  thenceforth  he  made  enduring 
provision  for  me,  and  to-dav  whatever  I  have  I  possess  bv 
the  favour  of  thiit  Prince.  May  God,  blessed  and  exalted 
in  Itc,  rejoice  his  dust  with  the  lights  of  His  Mercy,  by  His 
J'avour  and  His  Grace  !" 
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Anecdote  xvii. 

The  House  of  Seljuq  were  all  fond  of  poetry,  but  none 
more  so  than  T^g^^^  Sh&h  b.  Alp  Arsl&n/  whose  con- 
versation and  intercourse  was  entirely  with  poets,  and 
whose  favourite  companions  were  almost  all  of  this  class — 
men  such  as  Amir  Abu  'Abdu'Uah  Qurashi,  Abu  Bakr 
Azraqi,*  Abu  Mansur,  Abu  Yusuf,  Shuj&*i  of  Fas&,  Ahmad 
Badihi,^  Haqiqi  and  Nasimi,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  a  definite 
status,  while  many  others  kept  coming  and  going,  ail 
departing  with  gifts  and  joyful  countenances. 

One  day  the  King  was  playing  backgammon  with  Ahmad 
Badihi.  They  were  finishing  a  game  for  [a  stake  of]  ten 
thousand  [din&rs],  and  the  Amir  had  two  pieces  in  the  sixth 
house  and  Ahmad  Badihi  two  pieces  in  the  first  house  ^; 
and  it  was  the  Amir's  throw.  He  threw  with  the  most 
deliberate  care,  in  order  to  cast  two  sixes,  instead  of  which 
he  threw  two  ones,  whereat  he  was  mightily  vexed  and 
left  the  board,  while  his  anger  rose  so  high  and  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  each  moment  he  was  like  to  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  and  his  courtiers  trembled  like  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  seeing  that  he  was  a  king,  and  withal  a  boy  angered 
at  such  spite  of  Fortune. 

Then  Abu  Bakr  Azraqi  arose,  and,  approaching  the 
minstrels,  recited  this  quatrain: — 


1  Called  by  Ridk-quli  Kh&n  [M.F,.  i,  139)  Tugbknsh&h  b.  MaUk-i-Mu*ayyad. 
See  IIout«ma*8  Hut,  des  SeljoueicUs  de  Keruidn,  pp.  HI,  119,  142. 

«  'Awfrs  Lubdb,  cb.  x,  No.  3  ;  Dawlatsb&b  (pp.  72-73  of  my  ed.),  T^baqa  ii, 
No.  1 ;  and  M.F.,  vol.  i,  pp.  139-162. 

*  M.F.^  i,  p.  169.     His  lagab  was  Majdu'd-Din  and  bis  ntsba  Saj&wandi. 

*  For  tbe  explanation  of  this  passage  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mirzfc 
'Abdu'l-Ghafffcr  of  tbe  Persian  Legation.  Tbe  six  *  bouses '  on  eacb  side  of  tbe 
backgammon  board  are  named  (proceeding  from  left  to  rigbt)  as  follows : 
(1)  khul'khdn  or  yak-gdh,  (2)  du-khon,  (3)  n-khdn,  (4)  ehahdr-khdn,  (6)  bdf-dar, 
(6)  thith'khdn  or  shiah-dat'ffuh.  The  numbers  contained  in  these  namea 
allude  to  the  numbers  which  must  be  thrown  with  tbe  dice  to  get  tbe  pieces 
which  occupy  them  off  the  board. 
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j\^     klS^~-^   J—>     ^tj     jL_il     Ci-W«jL»-jJ 

"  Jt/'pro'irh  not  Fortune  icifh  tiiscourteotia  Irickt 
if  \iy  tht  King,  deaiviag  double  six, 
l\ro  o»f»  mre  throten ;  for  whomsoe'er  he  calk 
fitiig  to  tAe  tarth  before  him  proatrafe  fall*." 

When  I  wii«  ut  nerit  in  the  year  a.H.  509  (a.d.  1115- 
IU6).  Ahi'i  Miirisur  and  Abii  Yiisuf  related  (o  me  that 
tliu  Amir  TugliAnHh^h  was  so  cburmed  and  delighted  with 
Uiivw  two  vuraea  that  be  kissed  Azraqi  on  the  eyes,  called 
fiir  guKI,  and  succeaaively  placed  fire  hundred  diudrs  in 
)iiH  mouth,  uontinuin)^  thus  to  reward  hitn  eo  long  as  one 
gi-ild  piece  WHS  left.  Thus  did  he  recover  his  good  humour 
nnd  such  largOHse  did  he  bestow,  and  the  cause  of  all  this 
wtt»  one  quatrain.  May  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on 
both  of  them,  by  His  Favour  and  Grace ' 


AiteeJoie  xviii. 

In  the  year  a.h.  472  (a.d.  1079-1080) '  a  certain  spiteful 
person  laid  a  statement  before  Suilan  Ibrahim  to  the  effect 
that  his  son,  Muhmud  Sayfu'd-Dawla,  intended  to  go  to 
'IrAq  to  Malikshah.  The  King's  jeiilousy  was  aroused,  and 
it  so  worked  on  hira  that  suddenly  he  had  his  son  eei;ted, 
hound,  and  interned  in  the  fortress  of  KSy.  Hia  son's 
intimates  also  he  arrested  and  interned,  amongst  them 
Jlus'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman,   whom   he    sent   to   Vajirislaii,^  to 

'  Tht.  two  MSS.  nnil  L.  hII  liave  "S72."  an  eTident  emr,  (or  (I)  SuHim 
IliKiliim  tlio  (iliiiiniiviil  mgn.Hl  a.h.  161-492  (a.b.  1049-10H9) :  (2)  Mulitshih 
ri'i;;ii.4]  A.ii.«G.'>-(S.^  (a.d.  1072-1092).  (.l)thp  [H>rt  in  qut'»lii>ii  died  in  a.h.  515 
or.-.aJ(A.i.,  Wl\  or  1130):  (4)  llio  Clmhdr  M-ii/ila.  H«  ve,  liave  iiln^adv  smd, 
n-iH  wtitlin  iliiritii;  Ilii'  lilcliua  ot  Sultiin  'Ald'u'tl-Diii  Hiu^vn  Jahania:,  i.e. 
iM'tuir'  A. II.  Aje  |a.i>.  1161). 

'  So  A.,  I,. :  B.  hiu  ,  l-._,^.-»-  ^1  \  ,,\ .  1  cnnnot  identifj  the  nord,  «nd 
hii«jH'it  tlml  llio  rending  is  nrong. 
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the  Castle  of  N&y ;  whence  he  sent  to  the  King  the  following 
quatrain  which  he  hud  composed : — 


f< 


0  JEV/i^,  7  is  Malikshdh  should  wear  thy  chain^ 
That  royal  Imibs  might  fret  with  captive* s  pain. 
But  Sn^d-i' Salman* s  offspring  could  not  hurt, 
Though  venomous  as  poison,  thy  domain  !  " 


'All  Khass  brought  this  quatrain  to  the  King,  but  it 
produced  no  effect  on  him,  though  all  wise  and  impartial 
critics  will  recognize  what  rank  Mas'iid's  poems  of  captivity^ 
hold  in  lofty  feeling,  and  what  degree  in  eloquence.  Some- 
times, when  I  read  his  verses,  the  hair  stands  on  end  on 
my  body,  and  the  tears  are  like  to  trickle  from  my  eyes. 
But  when  these  verses  were  read  to  the  King,  and  he  heard 
them,  they  affected  him  not  at  all,  and  not  one  particle 
of  his  being  was  warmed  to  enthusiasm,  so  that  he  departed 
from  this  world  leaving  that  noble  man  in  prison.  Khw&ja 
Salm&n  says : —  ^ 


owl 


U^W- 


/^L-^^ 


jyOA^ 


>  I  adopt  B/s  reading,  i  -  »\-^..^^  ,     A.  has  fj^?\;;^^^  •    L.  cijlll.^-  . 
'  These  reraes  are  inserted  in  the  maigin  of  A.  (f.  20**}  only. 
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"  Naught  terpfd  the  m4»  oftfaU^mem  itet  lAal  T, 

A  hrlplrM  fiilf,  tkould  in  fttiert  He, 
Nor  lio  fhfj/  lirein  me  an/e  urithitt  thtir  etUt, 

l/tilru  surroanded  b>/  fm  lentiHeU  ; 
Which  leu  iif  trrr  tiff  the  gattt  ami  mtllt. 

And  frer  on*  unto  hin  eomratlt  ealU  : 
'  Ho  thfrr  !     Oh  guard  /     Thi»  euHttiny  royvr  ia  ont 

To  /nhioH  bridgf  and  tiep*  /rem  *hadr  and  *Na  /* 
^A//,  grttnl  I  stood  anwjed  for  Mich  a  flgkt. 

And  muliieiiltj  spranij  furlh,  a'lcmpting  flight, 
Conl'i  elfphant  or  rngiiig  lion  hopr, 

Thut  eratiip'^d  in  priiion-cnije,  irith  tm  to  cope  .' 
Can  I,  herrft  of  wraponi,  take  the  field. 

Or  make  of  b<ick  and  bosom  bo)r  and  shield  ?  " 

t'n,  by  reawjn  of  his  relation  to  Sayfu'd-Dawla,  he  remained 
imprisoned  for  twelve  veara  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Ibrahim. 
And  Abii  Sa^r  of  Pirs,'  on  account  of  bi*  like  relation, 
was  imprisonod  for  eight  vears,  tliouf-h  mine  hath  been 
beard  of  who  bath  produced  so  many  splendid  elegies  and 
rare  gemi  of  vtTse  as  were  born  of  his  brilliant  geniua. 
After  eight'  year^  Tabir  'AH  of  Mu-bkan,  Ibiqalu'l-.Mulk, 


Im'J-Mii'riJi  N'lirii'llHh  b.  -Abdu'l-HamM.  1>ii 
>iTu'rl-])iii  [b.i  'Ahilirl-IIamid-i-Far^Ui-SLi 
li«  ri>[ujH»cd  in  pruon  u«  there  cited. 


Some  of  tba  Terv* 
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brought  him  forth  from  his  bondage,  so  that,  in  short, 
during  this  King's  reign  that  illustrious  man  spent  all  his 
life  in  captivity,  and  the  ill  repute  of  this  deed  remained 
on  this  House.  I  hesitate  as  to  the  motives  which  are  to 
be  assigned  to  this  act,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  streugth  of  purpose,  or  a  heedless  nature,  or  hardness  of 
heart,  or  a  malicious  disposition.  In  any  case  it  was  not 
a  laudable  deed,  and  I  have  never  met  with  any  sensible 
man  who  was  prepared  to  praise  that  dynasty  for  such 
inflexibility  of  purpose  or  excess  of  caution.  And  I  heard 
it  remarked  by  the  King  of  the  World  Ghiyithu'd-Din 
wa'd-Dunyd  Muhammad,^  the  son  of  Maliksh&h,  at  the 
Gates  of  Hamadan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of  his 
son-in-law.  Amir  Shihabu'd- Din  Qutulmush  Alp  Oh&zi : 
"  It  is  the  sign  of  a  malicious  heart  to  keep  a  foe  imprisoned, 
for  one  of  two  things,  either  he  means  well  or  ill.  Then, 
if  the  former,  it  is  an  injustice  to  keep  him  in  prison ;  and 
if  the  latter,  it  is  again  an  injustice  to  suffer  an  ill-doer 
to  live."  In  short  that  misery  of  Mas'ud  passed,  while  this 
ill  repute  will  endure  till  the  Resurrection. 


Anecdote  xix. 

In  the  time  of  Sultdn  Khidr  b.  Ibr&him  the  power  of  the 
Kh&qdnis'  was  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  while  the 
strength  of  their  administration  and  the  respect  in  which 
it  was  held  were  such  as  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Now  ho  was  a  wise,  just,  and  sagacious  ruler,  and  to  him 
appertained  the  dominion  of  Transoxania  and  Turkist&n, 
while  he  enjoyed  the  most  complete  security  on  the  side  of 
Khurasan,  wherewith  he  was  allied  by  friendly  relations, 
kinship,  and   firm   treatises   and   covenants.      And   of    the 


*  The  seventh  Seljaq  king,  who  reigned  a.h.  498-611  (a.d.  1104-1117). 

^  The  dynasty  called  Tlak  Khans  (see  Lane's  Muhammadan  Dynastietf 
pp  ISl-ia'^i)  seems  to  be  meant.  L.  has  *  Sdmdntt.*  Khi4r  Kh&n  b.  Abu'l- 
Aludhaffar  'Im&du'd-Dawla  ibr&him  Tufgh&j  Khan  reigned  about  ▲  h.  472-4SS 
(A.D.  1079-1096). 
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splendour  maintained  by  him  one  detail  was  this,  that  when 
he  rode  out  they  carried  before  his  horse,  besides  obber 
arms,  seven  hundred  mace^  of  gold  and  silver.  Ha  was, 
moreover,  a  great  paTroii  of  poets,  and  in  his  service  were 
Amir  Am'uq,'  Master  Raahidi,'  Na]jar-i-S4gharch(,  'Ali 
P&nidi/  tlie  son  of  Darghdah,*  the  son  of  Isfarayini,  'All 
Sipibrl,^  and  Najibi  of  Furghana,  all  of  whom  obtained 
rich  rewards  and  vast  honours.  The  Poet-laureate  was 
Amir  'Am'aq,  who  bad  profiled  abundantly  by  that  dynasty 
and  obtained  the  motit  ample  circumstance,  compri^iag  fair 
damsels,  well-paced  horses,  golden  vessels,  sumptuoua  apparel, 
and  servautjs.  biped  and  quadruped,  innuiuerable.  He  waa 
greatly  honourt^d  at  the  King's  Court,  so  that  of  necessity 
the  other  poets  must  needs  do  bim  reverence.  8uch  homage 
as  from  the  otliers  he  desired  from  Master  Uasbidi  also, 
but  herciu  be  was  disappointed,  for  Kaeliidi,  though  still 
young,  was  neverilieleas  leHrned  in  bis  art.  The  Lady 
Zaynab  was  the  speuial  object  of  his  panegyrics,  and  be 
enjoyed  the  fullest  favour  of  the  King,  who  was  continually 
praising  hini  and  asserting  his  merits,  so  that  Rashidi's 
affairs  prospered,  the  title  of  "  Prinoe  of  poets "  *  was 
conferred  on  him,  he  continued  to  rise  higher  in  the  King's 
opinion,  and  from  him  received  gifts  of  great  value. 

One  day,  in  Rashidi's  absence,  the  King  asked  'Am'aq: 
"  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  verse  of  Il;ishidi,  '  the  Prince 
of  poets'?"  "His  verse,"  replied  he.  "is  extremely  good 
and  chaste  and  correct,  but  it  wauts  spice." 

After  some  while  had  ehipsed,  Rashidi  came  in  and  did 
obeisance,  and  was  about  to  sit  down  when  the  King  called 
him  before  himself,  and  said,  teasing  him  as  is  the  wiiy 
of  kings  :  "  I  asked  the  Poct-Iaureatc  just  now,  '  How  ia 
Rashidi's  poetry?'  He  replied  tliat  it  was  good,  but 
wanted  spice.     Now  you  must  compose  a  quairuiu  ou  this 

'  Ste  n.  19  nn  p.  f.oH  t,:p,a. 

'  Meiitiimed  IjriKllv  in  tlit-  .-ftaiAkida  amongst  the  poets  of  M  jivari.-u'n-Xaht. 

>  See  n.  22  un  p.  UaS  >H;:ri. 

*  See  n.  23  on  p.  11S8  iiijn-a. 
'  See  n.  1  on  |i.  659  •lyjj-ii, 

•  SiijjiJu'Dli-Blmaia. 
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subject."     Rashidi,  with  a  bow,  sat  down  in  his  place  and 
improvised  the  following  fragment : — 

'*  Pbw  stigmatize  my  verse  as  '  wanting  spice,* 
And  possibly ,  my  fnend,  you  may  he  right. 
My  verse  is  honey-flavoured^  sugar-sweet. 
And  spice  with  such  could  scarcely  cause  delight. 
Spice  is  for  you,  you  blackguard,  not  for  me. 
For  beans  and  turnips  is  the  stuff  you  write  !  " 

When  he  recited  these  verses  the  King  was  mightily 
pleased.  And  in  Transoxania  it  is  the  custom  and  practice 
to  place  in  the  audience-chambers  of  kings  and  others  gold 
and  silver  in  trays  which  they  call  sim-tdqd  or  j'uft ;  ^  and 
in  this  audience  of  Khidr  Kh&n*s  there  were  set  four  trays 
of  red  gold,  each  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  din&rs ; 
and  these  he  used  to  dispense  by  the  handful.  On  this  day 
he  ordered  Rashidi  to  receive  all  four  trays,  so  he  obtained 
the  highest  honour,  and  became  famous.  For  just  as 
a  patron  becomes  famous  by  the  verse  of  a  good  poet,  so 
do  poets  likewise  achieve  renown  by  receiving  a  great  reward 
from  the  king,  these  two  things  being  interdependent. 

Anecdote  xx. 

Master  Abu'l-Qdsira  Firdawsi  ^  was  one  of  the  Dihq&ns 
of   T'is,    from    a   village   called    Bazh,   in    the   district   of 

'      A.    .    .   b    151!^    ^  ;      B.    .    .    b    j\t    ^  ;      L.     .    .  ^    jlU    ^  . 

'  This  anecdote  is  cited  by  Ibn  Isfandiykr  in  his  History  of  Taharittdn 
(a.h.  613,  A.D.  1216:  see  Kieu's  Persian  Catalogue,  pp.  202-204  and  533A), 
whence  it  was  excerpted  and  published,  with  a  German  translation,  by  Eth4 
(Z.D.M.G.^  Tol.  xlviii,  pp.  89-94).  It  was  also  utilized  by  Noeldeke  in  his 
Iranuche  Nationalepos  {Grundriss  d.  Iran.  Fhilohgiet  vol.  ii,  p.  150  et  seqq.). 
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Tubnran,'  a  latpe  village  capable  of  lupplriDg  S  I 
nifii.  Thetc  I'irdflwsi  enjoytd  an  excellent 
tbut  he  waa  rendered  qiiitt:  indepenileDt  of  bU  nei^ 
by  the  income  which  hi-  denirrd  from  His  laiu)*,  and  iit  lud 
but  one  child,  a  dauf^titcr.  Hi»  one  dcairti  in  putttn^  tit« 
liook  (>f  Kiti^  (Shahnamit ,  into  verw  waa,  out  of  lh«  mranl 
vbich  be  might  obtain  for  it,  to  *uppljr  her  with  an  adeqoaie 
dowry.  And  to  thb  i^nd  he  I«lt  notiiing  uDdoiu!,  raunug 
his  vorse  aa  high  aa  heaven,  and  cnusisg  it  io  sVMt  fluencv 
to  re-emble  ruiinii>]G>  vatcr.  What  geniaa,  in<)i!od,  Doalil 
raise  verie  to  such  ti  height  as  he  does  in  the  letter  written 
by  Zdt  to  S&rn  the  wa  nf  Nannian  id  Mdzandar&Q,  when  be 
desired  to  ally  him^lF  with  Ruduba  tlie  daughter  of  tbe 
King  of  Kabul :— * 


i^y^i 


■1  ^,j 


"  Then  to  S<iw  alidiijhtiri;/  sent  hf  a  kller, 
Filkil  icitli  liiir  priiisc,  prayer/^,  nitil  good  greeting. 
Fir.-!  miiilf  he  >,ie„tif}i  ot'the    World- M'iker, 
Who  'h.o>»  '/.s/.p,iset/i  ami  (loo>„  fnWMh. 

•  On  jV?/v(i„'.v  ~o,i  .Slim,'  irrole  he,  '  the  sirord-lord, 
Miiil-rlml  fixd  maec-girt,  iiini/  the  Lord'n  pence  rest  f 
][>irlfr  ol'  hor'e  troopn  in  hot-coiitexttd  fi'jhlx, 
F<edcr  ol'rnnion-foak  idth/o,->,„i)'.-_^e,h-/e(isl. 
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Raising  the  roar  of  strife  on  the  red  war-field ^ 
From  the  grim  war-clouds  grinding  the  gore-shower. 
Who,  by  his  manly  might  merit  on  merit 
Heaps,  till  his  merit  merit  outmeasures* "  * 

In  eloquence  I  know  of  no  poetry  in  Persian  which  equals 
this,  and  but  little  even  in  Arabic. 

When  Firdawsi  had  completed  the  Shdhndma,  it  was 
transcribed  by  'All  Daylam^  and  recited  by  Abu  Dulaf,* 
both  of  whom  he  mentions  by  name  in  tendering  his 
thanks  to  Ha'iy-i-Qutayba,^  the  governor  of  Tus,  who  had 
conferred  on  Firdawsi  many  favours  : — 

**  Of  the  men  of  renown  of  this  city  *A/i  Day  lam  and  Abii 

Dulaf  have  participated  in  this  hook. 
From  them  my  portion  was  naught  save  *  Well  done  I  * 
My  gall-hkdder  was  like  to  burst  with  their  *  Well  dones,*  * 
Ha*iy  the  son  of  Qutayba  is  a  nobleman  who  asks  me  not  for 

unrewarded  verse. 
I  am  cognizant  neither  of  the  principles  nor  the  applications 

of  tax-collecfing ; 
I  lounge  [at  ease'\  in  the  midd  of  my  quilt,'' ^ 


*  Poor  as  this  rendering  is,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  for  an  English 
rendering  of  the  Shdhndma  (which  always  seems  to  me  very  analogous  in  aim, 
scope,  and  treatment  to  that  little-read  English  epic,  the  Brut  of  Lajamou),  the 
old  English  alliterative  verse  would  be  the  most  suitable  form. 

'  See  Noeldeke,  loc.  cit,  p.  153,  and  n.  2  ad  ea'e. 

*  So  A.  and  L.  B.  has  the  more  usual  **  Husa)ii  b.  Qutayb."  Cf.  Noeldeke, 
loc.  cit. 

*  i.e.,  I  am  sick  of  their  barren  and  unprofitable  plaudits.  As  these  poor  men 
rendered  him  material  service  in  other  ways,  Firdawsi 's  remarks  seem  rather 
ungrateful. 

*  What  follows  is  evidently  an  explanation  of  this  couplet.  Firdawsi  means 
that  being  no  longer  vexed  with  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer,  he  can  now 
repose  in  peace. 


^ 
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Ilu'iy  tlio  son  of  Qufayba  was  the  re  venue- col  lector  of  T"*. 
nnd  deemed  it  his  duty  at  lewit  to  abate  the  taxes  payable 
hy  Fi'rdatvst  ;  hence  naturallT  his  name  will  endura  till  the 
HuHurrvction  and  kings  will  read  it. 

So  'All  Daylum  transcribed  the  Shahtjdmn  in  seven 
volumea,  and  Firrlawsi,  taking  with  him  Abu  Dulaf,  set 
out  for  Ghozna.  There,  by  the  help  of  the  great  Minister 
Ahmad  Haxan'  the  secretary,  he  presented  it,  and  it  wa« 
accept-d,  Sult&n  Mahmud  expressing  himself  as  greatly 
indebt«<l  to  bin  Minister.  But  the  Prime  Minister  had 
enemies  who  were  continually  casting  the  dust  of  perturbation 
into  the  cup  of  his  pusition,  and  Mahmud  consulted  with 
thiini  as  to  what  ha  should  give  Firdawsi.  They  replied: 
"  Fifty  thousand  dirhiims,  and  even  that  is  too  much,  seeing 
that  he  is  in  belief  a  R4fidi  and  a  Mu'tazilite.  Of  bis 
Mu'tazilite  views  this  verse  is  a  proof: — 

m.      '  [j'"^^^  y  J^^  \j^  *  y.u^^T  j^Mi^  *^^^M 

'  Tb;/  (/rrzc  the  Creatnv  can  nerer  desn-ji ; 
Tlifii  ifhcrefore,  b;/  gi'ziiii/,  iloit  laari/  thine  eye  ?  ' 

ivhile  to  his  Rafidi  proclivities  those  verses  of  his  witness: 


-^<-^^s:\y^    ' ^^.^ ^ ^^  J.^\^ 

A..  H,.^ina  r.,     N.Hlil,lit  ;W.  cil.,  p.  103;  h^  Ilusn^ub.  Aljiuad. 
I,  MSS.  1,1,1-..  ja..-yi. 
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'  When  the  Lord  of  the  World  established  the  Sea,  the  fierce  wind 

stirred  up  waves  thereon. 
Thereon,  as  it  were,  seventy  ships  wrought,  all  mth  sails  set. 
Amongst  them  one  vessel,  fair  as  a  bride,  decked  with  colour 

like  the  eye  of  the  cock, 
Therein  the  Prophet  with  'Ali,  and  all  the  household  of  the 

Prophet  and  his  Vicar, 
If  thou  desirest  Paradise  in  the  other  World,  take  thy  place 

by  the  Prophet  and  his  Trustee. 
If  ill  accrues  to  thee  thereby,  it  is  my  fault :  know  this,  that 

this  way  is  my  way. 
In  this  I  was  born,  and  in  this  I  will  pass  away :    know  for 

a  surety  that  I  am  as  dust  at  the  feet  of  'AIL'  " 

Now  Sultan  Mahmud  was  a  zealot,  and  he  listened  to  these 
imputations  and  caught  hold  of  them,  and,  to  be  brief,  only 
twenty  ^  thousand  dirhams  were  paid  to  Hakim  Firdawsi. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed,  went  to  the  bath,  and,  on 
coming  out,  bought  a  drink  of  sherbet,^  and  divided  the 
money  between  the  bath  -  man  and  the  sherbet  -  seller. 
Knowing,  however,  Mahm lid's  severity,  he  fled  from 
Ghazna,  and  alighted  in  Her&t  at  the  shop  of  Azraqi's 
father,  Isma'il  the  bookseller  ( Warrdq),  where  he  remained 
in  hiding  for  six  months,  until  Mahmud's  messengers  had 
reached  Tiis  and  had  turned  back  thence,  when  Firdawsi, 
feeling  secure,  set  out  from  Her&t  for  Tiis,  taking  the 
Shdhndma  with  him.  Thence  he  came  to  TTabarist&n  to  the 
Sipahbad  Shir-zad  of  the  House  of  Bavand,  who  was  king 
there ;  and  this  is  a  noble  house  which  traces  its  descent 
from  Yazdigird  the  son  of  Shahriydr. 

Then  Firdawsi  wrote  a  satire  on  Sultdn  Mahmud  in  the 
Preface,  and  read  a  hundred  couplets  to  Shir-zad,^  saying : 
"  I  will  dedicate  this  Shdhndma  to  you  instead  of  to  8ult&n 
Mahmud,  for  this  book  deals  wholly  with  the  legends  and 
deeds  of  thy  forebears."     Shir-z&d  treated  him  with  honour 

*  So  A.  and  B.,  but  L.  has  **  sixty  thousand." 

*  Fuqd\  described  as  a  kind  of  beer. 

*  Cf.  Xoeldeke,  loc.  cit.,  p.  155,  and  n.  A  ad  calc,,  where  this  mler's  name  is 
given  as  the  Ispahbad  Shahrij&r  b.  Sharzin. 

j.R.A.s.  1899.  b\ 
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maA  dnved  bim  many  kindnesses,  and  said  :  "  Mahniud 
udaMd  to  act  thus  br  otht^rs,  who  did  not  submit  your 
llook  to  bin  uadrr  proper  L-uaditiona,  and  misrepresented 
;r««.  JIonoTvr.  ran  are  a  Shi'it«,  and  to  one  wbo  loves  the 
FaanlT  of  tbc  Prophet  aolhing  will  happen  whicli  did 
■M  hifiira  to  tbcu.  Matnaud  is  mv  li<;ge-lord :  let  the 
SUhMH*  acand  ia  his  name,  and  give  me  the  Batira  which 
j«a  W*V  vtittaa  oa  hiut,  that  I  rosy  expunge  it  and 
giw  5«i  MM*  tiitle  reeMnpeusei  and  Mahinud  will  surelr 
wn««B  tha*  bW  9tA  to  sattsfy  thee  tolly.  Do  not,  then, 
Ifciiw  a«^  ite  hboar  spent  on  gucb  a  book."  And  next 
4lf  h*  MM  Firiavs!  100,000  dirhams,  saying:  "I  buy 
umA  girpJal  at  a  Utousand  dirhama;  give  nte  those  hundred 
tnffcitiL  *^  f'^'  SAtisfied  therewith."  Su  Firdawai  sent 
ktat  lltir  UTMw,  and  he  ordered  tbem  to  be  expunged; 
a«i  FuUa"*!  al»u  destroyed  his  rough  copy  of  thotn,  m> 
tj^  ihta  mxt'iTV  was  done  awuy  vrith,  and  ouly  thene  few 
«(«••  rwuuiwd : — ' 


\ 


'•'i'l'iij  ci--t  i'ri/r:filiom  on  me,  mi/iiig:  '  Thai  man  of  many 
iionh 
Jli'/i  grwi.  '.hi  in  llfC  /',!■'•  of  the  i'rophel  am!  'A/i.' 
1/ 1  spfak  of  inn  l-re  for  f/iae 
J  can  pvohxt  <•  h'oulred  ^nch  as  Mahmw.L 


,-luUo«--:- 
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No  good  can  come  of  the  son  of  a  slave, 

Even  though  his  father  hath  ruled  as  King. 

The  King  had  no  aptitude  for  good, 

Else  tcould  he  have  seated  me  on  a  throne. 

Since  in  his  family  there  was  no  nobility 

He  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  names  of  the  noble.** 

In  truth  good  service  was  rendered  to  Mahmud  by  Shir-z4d, 
and  Mahmud  was  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

When  I  was  at  Nishdpur  in  the  year  a.h.  514  (a.d.  1120- 
1121),  I  heard  Amir  Mu'izzi  say  that  he  had  heard  Amir 
'Abdu'r-Razzdq  at  Tus  relate  as  follows : — "  Mahmud  was 
once  in  India,  and  was  returning  thence  towards  Ghazna. 
On  the  way,  as  it  chanced,  there  was  a  rebellious  chief 
possessed  of  a  strong  fortress,  and  next  day  Mahmud 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  it,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  him, 
bidding  him  come  before  him  on  the  morrow,  do  homage, 
pay  his  respects  at  the  Court,  receive  a  robe  of  honour  and 
return  to  his  place.  Next  day  Mahmud  rode  out  with  the 
Prime  Minister  on  his  right  hand,  for  the  ambassador  had 
turned  back  and  was  coming  to  meet  the  king.  *  I  wonder,' 
said  the  latter  to  the  Minister,  *  what  answer  he  will  have 
given  ? '     The  Minister  replied : 

*  Should  the  answer  come  contrai^y  to  my  wish. 
Then  for  me  the  mace  and  the  arena  of  [^combat  with^ 
Afrdsiydb.' 


'Whose  verse,'  enquired  Mahmud,  *is  that?  For  he  must 
have  the  heart  of  a  man.'  '  Poor  Abu'l-Q&sim  Firdawsi 
composed  it,'  answered  the  Minister ;  *  he  who  laboured 
for  five  and  twenty  years  to  complete  such  a  work,  and 
reaped  from  it  no  advantage.'  '  You  speak  well,'  said 
Mahmud  ;  '  I  deeply  regret  that  this  noble  man  was 
disappointed  by  me.  Kemiud  me  at  Ghazna  to  send  him 
something.' 

**  So  when  the  Sultan  returned   to  Ghazna,  the  Minister 
reminded  him ;  and  Mahmud  ordered  Firdawsi  to  be  given 
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sixty  thousand  dinars'  worth  of  indigo,  and  that  this  indigo 
fllmuld  be  carried  to  Tus  on  the  King's  own  camels,  and 
tliat  apologies  aliould  be  made  to  Firdawsi.  For  ^ears  the 
Minister  had  been  working  for  this,  ajid  at  length  ha  had 
Nohieved  hia  work;  so  now  he  cuused  the  camels  to  be 
loaded,  and  the  iudigo  arrived  safely  at  Taharan.'  But  an 
tho  camels  were  entering  tirough  the  Rudb4r  Gate,  thft 
corpse  of  Firdawsi  was  being  borne  forth  from  the  Gate  of 
Kazan.*  Now  at  this  time  there  was  in  Xabaran  a  preacher 
whose  fanatioiam  wus  such  that  be  deilared  that  he  wonld 
nut  Buffer  Firduwai'a  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Musulm&a 
Cemetery,  because  be  was  a  Bd6di ;  and  nothing  that  mea 
oould  say  served  to  move  this  doctor.  Now  outside  the  gate 
there  wa^  a  goi'den  belonging  to  Firdawsi,  and  there  they 
buried  him,  and  there  he  lies  to  this  day."  And  in  the  year 
A. .1.510  (a.u.  1116-1117)  I  visited  his  tomh.s 

They  say  that  Firdawsi  left  a  daughter,  of  very  lofty 
I  apirit,  to  whom  they  would  have  given  the  King's  giftj 
"l)Ut  she  would  not  accept  it,  saying,  "I  need  it  not."  The 
I'ost-maater  wrote  lo  the  Court  and  represented  this  to  tho 
Kiug,  who  ordered  that  doctor  to  be  expelled  from  Tabaran 
as  u  punishment  for  his  officiouaneas,  and  to  be  exiled  from 
'  his  home,  and  thi-  money  to  be  given  to  the  Imam  Abu 
Itukr  Isliiiq  for  the  repair  of  the  rest-house  of  Cbaba,' 
which  stands  on  the  road  between  51erv  and  Nishapi'ir  on 
the  boundaries  of  Tus.  When  this  order  reached  Tiis  and 
Nisliapi'ir,  it  w;is  lititbfnlly  carried  out  ;  and  the  restoralion 
of  tlie  rest-house  of  ChLiha  was  cH'eeled  by  this  money. 


1 


'<  T»kir;.n  h  tl>u  n:im<!  of  n  p.>rli.>ii  <.[  til.'  nty  . 

T.-1S.     Stt  It.  li.'  M.-ynnr.r 

;m.  •/.■  la  /Vr.f,  p|i,  m-Tio. 

'  N'lK.l.lkr  (li.i>.  .-it.,  p.  1.-.7,  <iii.l  n.  2  ml  r«lr 

li:is   /?,-_-.-«./  for   I!„:,i».   bu 

A.,  It..  -.m\  L.  nil  lur.'.'  ill  111.'  l:itk'r  r.M.liiiir.     'I 

«;:■  .ir.-  mv.t.iI  plix'.-:'  eMt 

}U..lhnt.    ..:    uNi.'ll    ..».'   Mtllr.t.'.l    Il.'»r    T:ll,:iu.11    is 

in-oliiililv  iii.'aiil.      Sra  U.  il 

M.yiiar.|-.-   IM.   7,    /„   /V.~.   p.    'iCii.      A   iUn: 

in   S1-'i:.ii  ■'  iii«^nli<>u<d  b 

KliuKi-sin.     (Jfift.  <Sf  III  IW^r-.  p.  ijB.) 

in    tlic   .liKtriot    of   Niisk   ii 

■'  1  am  not  tim-  iit  wh:it  puint  tlie  ipverb'.I  c.iiira 

s  -limild  be  iii«Tl..l,  Ijut  1h 

l,i-t  ^i-nl.  II.'.'  of  (lii<  ii:iri.f.'m]ili  is  certuiul)-  Si#uni 

N 
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Anecdote  xxi. 

At  the  period  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  that  martyred 
prince  the  King  of  the  Mountains  (may  God  illuminate 
his  tomb  and  exalt  his  station  in  Paradise  I),  that  august 
personage  had  a  high  opinion  of  me,  and  showed  himself 
a  most  generous  patron  towards  me.  Now  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Fast  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  city 
of  Balkh  (may  God  maintain  its  prosperity !),  Amir  'Amid 
Safiyyu'd-Din  Abu  Bakr  ^  Muhammad  b.  al-Husaya 
Rawdnshdhi,  came  to  the  Court.  He  was  a  young  man,  an 
expert  writer,  a  qualified  Secretary  of  St&te,  well  endowed 
with  culture  and  its  fruits,  popular  with  all,  whose  praises 
were  on  all  tongues.  And  at  this  time  I  was  not  in 
attendance. 

Now  at  a  reception  the  King  chanced  to  say,  "Call 
Nidhdmi."  Said  the  Amir  'Amid  Safiyyu'd  -  Din,  "Is 
Nidh&mi  here?"  They  answered  "Yes."  But  he  supposed 
that  it  was  Nidh&mi-i-Muniri.^  "Ah,"  said  he,  "a  fine 
poet  and  a  man  of  wide  fame !  '*  When  the  messenger 
arrived  to  summon  me,  I  put  on  my  shoes,  and,  as  I  entered, 
did  obeisance,  and  sat  down  in  my  place.  When  the 
wine  had  gone  round  several  times.  Amir  *Amid  said, 
"  Nidhami  has  not  come.*'  "  He  is  come,'*  replied  the 
King ;  "  see,  there  he  is,  seated  in  such-and-such  a  place." 
"I  am  not  speaking  of  this  Nidh&mf,"  answered  Amir 
'Amid ;  "  that  Nidhami  of  whom  I  speak  is  another  one, 
and  as  for  this  one,  I  do  not  even  know  him."  Thereupon 
I  saw  that  the  King  was  vexed  ;  he  at  once  turned  to 
me  and  said,  **  Is  there  another  Nidh&mi  besides  thee  ? " 
"  Yes,  sire,"  I  answered,  "  there  are  two  other  Nidh&mis, 
one  of  Samarqand,  whom  they  call  Nidh&mi-i-Muniri,  and 
one  of  NishApiir,  whom  they  call  Nidhami-i-Athiri  ;  while 
me  they  call  Nidhami-i-*Arudi."  "Art  thou  better,  or 
they  ?  "  demanded  he.      Then  Amir  'Amid  perceived  that 

>  L.  adds  *  ibn.' 

'  The  reading  of  this  nisba  is  very  doubtful  in  all  three  texts,  both  here  and 
lower.     In  bouie  it  appears  to  read  Minbari, 
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lie  had  spoken  ill,  Btid  that  the  King  was  annoyed,  "Sire." 
Huiil  be,  "those  two  Ni^h'^'i^f^  '^^'^  quarrelsome  fellows,  apt 
ti  break  up  social  gatheringB  by  their  quarrelsomeness,  and 
M  cauao  trouble,  aud  to  do  iniscbief."  "  Wait,"  said  the 
King  jestingly,  "till  you  see  this  one  drain  a  bumper 
and  break  up  the  meetiug : '  but  of  these  three  Nidb&mis 
which  is  the  beat,  poet?"  "Of  those  two,"  iiaid  the 
Amir  'Amid,  "I  have  personal  knowledge,  having  seen 
ihiiiii,  while  this  one  1  have  uot  previously  seen,  nor  have 
I  heard  his  poftry.  If  he  will  compose  a  couple  of  verso* 
uti  this  subject  which  we  Imve  been  discussing,  so  that 
1  may  see  his  taleuts  and  tear  his  versa,  I  will  tell  you 
whiuh  of  these  three  is  best." 

Then  the  King  turned  to  me,  saying:  "Now,  0  Nidhimi, 
do  not  shame  us :  say  what  'Amid  desires." 

Now  at  that  time,  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  this  King, 
I  possessed  a  copious  talent  and  a  brilliant  genius,  and  tbe 
favours  and  gift«  uf  my  master  had  stimuluted  mo  to  soi^ 
a  point  thtit  my  improvisations  ciime  fluont  us  running 
water;  so  I  lonk  up  ii  pen,  and,  ore  the  wine-cup  bud  gone 
twice  round,  composed  tlicae  tive  coupkts  and  submitted 
them  to  the  King : — 


■^j  r^j"  b^j-^' ; -".-f 


J-'x 


i  *s.. 
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"  JFe  are  three  Nitjhdmis  in  the  icorJd,  0  King,  on  account 
of  whom  a  whole  tcorld  is  filled  with  outcry, 
I  am  at   Warsd  before  the  King*s  throne,  while  those  two 

others  are  in  Merv  before  the  Sultan, 
To'daf/,  in  truth,  in  verse  each  one  is  the  Pride  of  Khurasan, 
Although  they  utter  verse  subtle  as  spirit,  and  although  they 

understand  the  Art  of  Speech  like  Windom, 
I  am  the   Wine,  for,  when  I  get  hold  of  them,  both  desist 
from  their  work,*' 

When  I  submitted  these  verses,  the  Ainir  *Araid  Safiyyu'd- 
Din  bowed  and  said :  "  0  King,  let  alone  the  Nidh&mis, 
I  know  of  no  poet  in  all  Trausoxauia,  'Ii&q,  or  Khuras&n 
capable  of  improvising  five  such  verses,  more  e^jpecially  in 
respect  of  strength,  energy,  and  sweetness,  conjoined  with 
such  grace  of  diction  and  filled  with  ideas  so  original. 
Rejoice,  O  Nidhami,  for  thou  hast  no  peer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  0  ^ire,  he  hath  a  graceful  wit,  a  mind  swift 
to  apprehend,  and  a  finished  art.  By  the  good  fortune  of 
the  King  of  the  age  and  his  generosity  he  hath  developed 
into  a  uuique  genius,  and  will  even  become  more  than  this, 
for  he  is  young  and  hath  many  days  before  him." 

Thereat  the  countenance  of  my  King  and  Lord  brightened 
mightily,  and  a  great  cheerfulness  appeared  in  his  gracious 
temperament,  and  he  applauded  me,  saying :  "  I  give 
thee  the  lead-mine  of  Warsd  from  this  Festival  until  the 
Festival  of  the  Sheep-sacrifice.  Send  an  agent  there." 
I  did  so,  sending  Ishdq  the  Jew.  It  was  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  while  they  were  working  it  they  melted 
much  of  the  ore,  so  that  in  seventy  days  twelve  thousand 
roaunds  of  lead  ^  accrued  to  me,  while  the  King's  opinion 
of  me  was  increased  a  thousand- fold.  May  God  (blessed  and 
exalted  is  He)  illuminate  his  august  ashes  with  the  light 
of  His  approval,^  by  His  Favour  and  Grace ! 

»  A.,  B.  here  add  :   '  ^/«-«^  ^  j\ . 

'  A.  adds  after  jLk^ : —  .a-ma.^  \j^  ^  4  y^  \j»\  ^JjJL  ^^^  4 
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Third  Discoursh. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Lore  of  the  Start,  and  on  the  Expert   i 
Astro/ot/er. 

Abu  HayMn  BirilnC  says  in  the  first  chapter  of  hii  I 
"  Explanation  of  the  Science  of  Astrology  "  (Kitdbit'f-Tqf/iiia  1 
yi  sa/td'ati  'i-tmijiin  ' )  :  "A  man  doea  not  deserve  the  title  ] 
of  Astrologer  uutil  he  attains  proRciency  in  four  sciences:  I 
fir»t.  Mathematics;  secondly.  Arithmetic;  thirdly,  Cosmo-  j 
graphy ;  and  fowthly.  Judicial  Aatrology,"  I 

Now    Sfiiihemritical   Seicnce    is    that   whereby    are    knowa  | 
the  natures  and  quolitieit  of  lines  and   geometrical  figures,  j 
phiin    and    solid,   and    the    general    relations    of   quantities,  J 
nnd  what  purtakes  of  the  quantitative  nature,  to  what  has  ' 
position  and  form.      It  includes  the  principles  of  the  Book  j 
of  Euclid  the  geometrician  *  in  the  recension  of  Thibit  iba  \ 
Qurra.^ 
k    Arithmetic  is  that  science  whereby  are  known  the  natures 
of  all   sorts   of  nunibera;*    the   nEilure   of  tlieir  relation    to 
one  another;    their  generation  frtim  each   other;    and  tlie 
applications  thereof,  such  us  halving,  doubling,  niulti plication, 
division,  addition,  subtraction,  and  Algebra.     The  principles 
thereof  are  contnined  in  the  book  of  the  'Api0fi.i]Tii(i],  and  the 
applications  in  tiie  "Supplement"  {T'lkiiiilu)  of  Abi'i  Mansiir 
of  Baghdad,^  and   the  "Hundred  Chapters"   {Stid  Bull)   of 
as-Sajzi.^ 


.  MS.  of  tlif   IVi 


'  I  Bupjiose  t1i;it  this  ix  thu  n 
'  1  take  this  tu  Iw  tho  ana- 


Conceminj-  Tlir.hit  h.  Qurrn.  «.p  Wu^tcnf.-lilN  0'.'« 
p]>.  ^I-Sti;  llfnh-]mnmi\  (i-Hh.  il.  . I nik  Ltll-ralii 
wiu  burn  in  a.u.  221  (a.:i.  »3S)  huiI  dU-d  a.h.  2»S  [a. 

•  A.  adds  i_^.  ji.  |_^  j^i  y  j_jiy  ^Ji.  i^li 
>  Alid  Hanstir  'AWu'l-dr.liir  b.  Tihir  al-liiij;liilr.ci 

Sou  Dfiji  Khalifn.  Kii.  K^f>i. 
'  Aljii  Sa'id  Ahmiiil   I).    Mubnmmad  li.   -AMii'l- 

i.u.  uE  Siijinl&ii  or  Si!laL).      Si'c  Uiinktlmiiim.  op.  a\ 
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Cosmography  is  that  science  whereby  are  known  the  natures 
of  the  Celestial  and  Terrestrial  Bodies/  their  shapes  and 
positions,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  the  measure- 
ments and  distances  which  are  between  them,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  movements  of  eacb  one' of  the  stars  and 
heavens,  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  spheres,  axes,  and 
circles  whereby  these  movements  are  fulfilled.  It  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  Al-Magest  and  the  best  of  its  com- 
mentaries and  elucidations,  which  are  the  Commentary  of 
Tabriz! '  and  the  Al-Magest  of  Shifd.  And  amongst  the 
applications  of  this  science  is  the  science  of  the  Calendar 
and  of  Almanacs. 

Judicial  Astrology  is  a  branch  of  Natural  Science,  and 
its  special  use  is  prognostication,  by  which  is  meant  the 
deducing  by  analogy  from  configurations,  and  from  an 
estimation  of  the  degrees  and  zodiacal  signs  and  their 
influences,  those  events  which  are  brought  about  by  their 
movements,  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  cycles  of 
the  world,  politics,  cities,  nativities,  changes,  transitions, 
decisions,  and  other  questions ;  and  it  is  contained  in  these 
five  [books]  which  we  have  enumerated,  to  wit,  the  writings 
of  Abu  Ma*8liar  of  Balkh,^  Ahmad  *Abdu'l- Jalil-i-Sajzi, 
Abu  Rayhan  Biniui,  and  Gushy&r-i-Jili.* 

So  the  Astrologer  must  be  a  man  of  acute  mind,  approved 
character,  and  great  natural  intelligence.  And  one  of  the 
essentials  of  this  art  is  that  the  astrologer  who  would 
pronounce  prognostications  should  possess  in  his  own 
horoscope  the  Share  of  the  Unseen,  and  that  the  Lord  of 
thfe  House  of  this  Share  of  the  Unseen  should  be  lucky, 
and  in  a  favourable  position,  in  order  that  such  pronounce- 
ments as  he  gives  may  be  near  the  truth.     And  one  of  the 

»  For    Jr?-'  ("bodies")  A.,  B.  have   JU  '|>-U  **the  nature  of  the 

constituent  parts  of  the  Celestial  and  Terrestrial  Realms.'* 

»  See  the  long  article  on  aUMajisti  in  Hkjl  Khalifa  (No.  11,413).  The 
Tabrxzi  intended  is  probably  al-Fadl  b.  H&tim  of  Tabriz. 

'  See  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  221,  222. 

«  See  ibid.,  pp.  222,  223.  Both  forms  of  the  nuba  (Jili  and  Jabali)  are 
found  in  the  texts. 
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aflSnities,*  and  said,  "  On  that  paper  he  has  written 
something  which  was  first  a  plant  and  then  an  animal  " 
Al-Ma'mun  put  his  hand  under  the  quilt  and  drew  forth 
the  paper,  on  which  was  written  "The  Rod  of  Moses." 
Al-Ma'mun  was  filled  with  wonder  and  expressed  his 
astonishment.  Then  Ya'qub  took  the  cloak  of  his  adversary, 
and  cut  it  in  two  before  al-Ma'mun,  saying,  "I  will  make 
it  into  two     .     .     .     ."  ^ 

This  matter  became  generally  known  in  Baghdad,  whence 
it  spread  to  *Iraq  and  throughout  Khur4san,  and  was  widely 
discussed.  A  certain  doctor  of  Balkh,  prompted  by  that 
fanatical  zeal  which  characterizes  the  learned,  obtained 
a  book  on  Astrology  and  placed  a  knife  in  the  middle  of 
it,  intending  to  go  to  Baghdad,  attend  the  lectures  of  Ya'qub 
b.  IsMq  aUEindi,  make  a  beginning  in  Astrology,  and, 
when  he  should  find  a  suitable  opportunity,  suddenly  kill 
him.  Stage  by  stage  he  advanced,  until  he  went  in  to 
the  hot  bath  and  came  out,  arrayed  himself  in  clean 
clothes,  and,  placing  this  book  in  his  sleeve,  set  out  for 
Ya*quVs  house. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  house,  he  saw  standing 
there  many  handsomely -caparisoned  horses  belonging  to 
descendants  of  the  Prophet'  and  other  eminent  and  noble 
persons  of  Baghdad.  Having  made  enquiries,  he  went  in, 
entered  the  circle  in  front  of  Ya*qub,  greeted  him,  and  said, 
"  I  desire  to  study  somewhat  of  the  science  of  the  stars  with 
our  Master."  "Thou  hast  come  from  the  East  to  slay  me 
on  a  pretence  of  studying  Astrology,"  replied  Ya*qub,  "  but 
thou  wilt  repent  of   thine   intention,  study  the   stars,  and 

'  Neither  the  meaning  nor  the  wording  of  this  sentence  is  clear  to  me.     L.  has 

e-^-  ,  the  reading  being  uncertain. 

'  Some  sort  of  garment  seems  to  be  meant,  bnt  neither  the  reading  nor  the 
meaning  is  clear.    L.  has      j^  CUbJ  b^J^  ^*^ ^  *  ^'*     ^  ^lliib  •J', 

>  Literally,  <'  of  the  Ban(i  Hashim." 
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attain  perfection  in  that  aciBiioe,  and  wilt  become  one  of 
the  greatest  Astrologers  in  tlie  Churcli  of  Muhummad  {oii 
whom  bo  God's  Blessing  and  Peace)."  AU  the  great  men 
tliore  assembled  were  astonished;  aiid  Abu  lla'shar '  con- 
fessed aud  pi'oduced  the  knife  from  the  middle  of  the  book, 
broke  it,  and  cast  it  away.  Then  he  bent  his  knees  and 
Htudicd  for  fifteen  years,  until  ho  reached  ibat  eminence 
which  he  reached  in  Astrulc-'gy. 


Anecdote  xxiil. 

It  is  stated  that  once  when  Sult&n  Malimud  b.  Nisiru'd- 
Din'wos  sitting  on  ihe  rgof  of  a  four-doored  summer-house 
in  Ghiizna,  in  the  Garden  of  a  Thousand  Trees,  he  turned 
his  face  to  Abu  Kayhan'  and  said,  "By  which  of  the*© 
four  doors  shall  I  go  out  P"  (for  all  four  were  praclicable) 
'"Decide,  and  write  the  decision  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
put  it  under  my  quilt."  Abu  Ruyhan  called  for  au 
astrolabe,  took  the  altitude,  worked  out  the  ascendant, 
reflected  for  a  while,  and  then  wrote  down  hia  decision  ou 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  ]>hiced  it  under  the  quilt..  "  Hast 
thou  decided  ?  "  asked  Jlahmiid.     He  answered,  "  Yes." 

Then  Slaltmild  bade  them  make  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
and  they  brought  mattocks  and  spades,  and  in  the  wall 
which  was  on  the  eastern  side  dug  out  a  fifth  door,  through 
which  he  went  out.  Then  he  bade  them  bring  the  paper. 
So  tliey  brought  it,  and  on  it  was  written:  "He  will  go 
out  through  none  of  these  four  doors,  but  they  will  dig 
a  fifth  door  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  wail,  by  which  door 
he  will  go  forth."  JIahmiid,  on  reading  this,  was  furious, 
and  bade  them  cast  Abu  Ruyhan  down  from  the  midst 
of  the  palace.      Bo  they  did  even  as   he  had  said.      Now 


i 


'  See  BriNkclmnnn'M  Grufh.  d. 
'  i.t'.  lliu  gn-iil  tiultiiQ  Muliiiiti 

'  i.t..  the  celebrulLd  ul-liiriini, 


■,  pp.  221 


itjon  lias  bi'i;!!  nlrpailj  made. 
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a  net  had  been  stretched  here  to  keep  off  the  flies,^  and  on 
it  Abu  Rayh&n  fell.  The  net  tore,  and  he  subsided  gently 
to  the  ground,  so  that  he  received  no  injury.  "Bring  him 
in,"  said  Mahmiid.  So  they  brought  him  in,  and  Mahmud 
said :  ** 0  Abii  Rayh&n,  didst  thou  know  this P "  "I  knew 
it,  sire,"  he  answered,  and,  taking  the  Almanac  from  the 
servant,  produced  the  prognostications  out  of  the  Almanac;^ 
and  amongst  the  predictions  for  that  day  was  written: 
'*  To-day  they  will  cast  me  down  from  a  high  place,  but 
I  shall  reach  the  earth  in  safety,  and  arise  sound  in  body." 

All  this  was  not  according  to  Mahmud's  mind.  He  waxed 
still  angrier,  and  ordered  Abu  Rayhdn  to  be  detained  in 
the  citadel.  So  Abii  Rayhdn  was  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  Ghazna,  where  he  remained  for  six  months.  It  is  said 
that  during  that  period  of  six  months  none  dared  speak 
to  Mahmud  about  Abu  Rayhan,  one  of  whose  servants  was, 
however,  deputed  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  go  out  to  get 
what  he  wanted,  and  to  return  therewith.  One  day  this 
servant  was  passing  through  the  Park  of  Ghazna,^  when 
a  fortune-teller  called  to  him  and  said,  *'I  perceive  several 
things  worth  mentioning  in  your  fortune  :  give  me  a  present, 
that  I  may  reveal  them  to  you."  The  servant  gave  him 
two  dirhams,  whereupon  the  soothsayer  said :  **  One  dear  to 
thee  is  in  affliction,  but  ere  three  days  are  past  he  will  be 
delivered  from  that  affliction,  will  be  invested  with  a  robe 
of  honour,  and  will  again  be  loaded  with  honours  and 
favours." 

The  servant  proceeded  to  the  citadel,  and  told  this 
incident  to  his  master  as   a  piece  of  good  tidings.      Abu 

1  Thb  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  L.'s  reading:  ^\j  u^jjiS^  su  Ji/9 
JuJaJ  dZ^»MJ ,  A.  and  B.  are  illegible.  The  former  seems  to  have, 
.  .  ^^^^  1  i^-iuL^  a\JL  \i  J>^  ;  the  latter,  \j^JLS^\^  ^L->  \J  y-^-^ 


••l5^'^ 
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Rayh^D  smiled  and  said,  "O    foolish  fellow,  dost  tima  noil 
know  that  on  euch  occa^ioiu  one  ought  aot  to  stand  btill  f  1 
Tliuu  hast  infiimied   me    too    lute."  >      It  is  eaid    that   tba   ] 
Friine  MiniBt«r  Ahmad  Ttasan  of  MaTmund  (may  God  be 
merciful  to  him !)  was  for  six  months  seeking  uo  opporluuity 
to    say   a.    word    oa    behiilf    of    Abu    lUyhan.      At    leogtb,  J 
when  eogaged  in  the  chase,  he  found  the  King  in  a  good  1 
humour,  uud,  workiug  from  one  topic  to  atiolher,  he  brought  1 
the  conversation  round  to  Astrology.     Thon  he  said:  "Poor  1 
Abu  Rayh^  uttered  two  such  good  prognostications,  aii4  1 
instead  of  decorations  and  a  robe  of  honour  obtained  bonds 
and  imprisonment,"     "Know,  my  lord,"  replied  Mahmijd, 
"for  I  hiive  proved  it,'  that  tliis  man  is  said  to  have  no   1 
equal   in  tho  world   save  Afaii  'Ali   Sin4  (Avicenna),    but  J 
both  his    prognostictitions  wore    opposed    to    my    will;    and    ] 
kings  are  like  little  children' — in  order  to  receive  rewards   J 
from    them,    one    should    speak    in    accordance    with    their  j 
jppinion.     It  would  have  been  better  for  him  on  that  day  1 
if  one  of  those  two  prognostications  had  been  wrong.     But 
to-morrow  ordiT  him  In  be  brou^'lit  forth,  and   lo  bo  givi-n 
a  horse  caparisoned  with  gold,  a  roval  ru\n\  a  .satin   (uibini, 
a  thousand  dinars,  a  hIuvo,  and  ii  liaiidmaiilL'n." 

So,  on  the  very  ttiiy  specified  by  the  soothsayer,  they 
brought  forth  Abu  Kayhan,  and  the  gift  of  lionour  detailed 
above  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  King  apologized 
to  him,  auying:  "If  thou  desirest  always  to  reap  advantage 
from  me,  speak  according  to  ray  desire,  not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  thy  science."  So  thereafter  Aini  Iluyhaii 
altered  his  practice;  and  this  is  one  of  tliu  cnnditioua  of 
the  service  of  kings,  ihiit  one  must  be  with  them  in  right 
or  wrong,  and  speak  according  to  their  wish. 

Now   when  Abii   Itayhan  reached  his  house,  the  learned 


'   ln^l™d  of  thi^  Bcnl 
'  I  follow  I,..  whi.-h 
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came  to  congratulate  him.  He  related  to  them  the  incident 
of  the  soothsayer,  whereat  they  were  amazed,  and  sent 
to  summon  him.  They  found  him  most  illiterate,  knowing 
nothing.  Then  Abii  Rayhan  said,  **  Hast  thou  the  horo- 
scope of  thy  nativity?"  "I  have,"  replied  he.  Then 
Abu  Rayhan  examined  it,  and  the  Share  of  the  Unseen 
fell  directly  on  the  degree  of  his  Ascendant,^  so  that 
whatever  he  said,  though  he  spoke  blindly,  came  near  to 
the  truth. 

Anecdote  xxiv. 

I  had  in  my  employment  a  woman-servant,  who  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  Safar,  a.h.  510^  (  =  July  12th,  a.d.  1116), 
when  the  Moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  and  there 
was  no  distance  between  them,  so  that  both  the  Share  of 
Fortune  and  the  Share  of  the  Unseen  fell  on  the  degree  of 
the  Ascendant.  When  she  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
I  taught  her  Astrology,  in  which  she  became  so  skilful 
that  she  could  answer  difficult  questions  in  this  science, 
and  her  prognostications  came  very  near  the  truth.  Ladies 
used  to  come  to  her  and  question  her,  and  the  most  part 
of  what  she  said  coincided  with  the  pre-ordained  decrees 
of  fate. 

One  day  an  old  woman  came  and  said :  "  It  is  now  four 
years  since  a  son  of  mine  went  on  a  journey,  and  I  have 
no  news  of  him,  neither  of  his  life  nor  of  his  death.  See 
whether,  wherever  he  may  be,  he  is  of  the  living  or  the 
dead."  So  the  woman -astrologer  arose,  took  the  altitude, 
worked  out  the  degree  of  the  Ascendant,  drew  out  an 
astrological  table,  and  determined  the  positions  of  the  stars ; 
and  the  very  first  words  she  said  were,  *'  Thy  son  hath 
returned ! " 

The  old  woman  was  annoyed  and  said :  "  0  child,  I  have 
no  hopes  of  my  son's  coming :  tell  me  this  much,  is  he  alive 
or  dead  ?  " 


1  .  .  Jy  }ij\:^\  n^%  'is^jd  J^ji  j:^\  ^ 
»  A.  hi8**512." 
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"I  tell  yoo,"  Mid  the  otbtir,  "thj  aoo  Iwlb  come.  Go, 
and.  if  fa«  b«tb  not  oom^  return,  that  I  mar  tell  ihee  ho* 
bai^" 

Sn  tii«  oM  womao  went  to  her  faoa»e,  and  lo!  her  son 
had  arrived  and  wju  nnloa4ing  hU  awe«.  She  embiaoed 
hiwi,  tnok  off  her  reil,  iind  eame  bark  to  tbi!  wumao- 
astrologer,  saying,  "Thou  did->t  vpcak  tr%il\ ;  inr  aon  hath 
come,  brin^^  [)re«ent»";  and  ahe  gare  her  her  blessing. 
Whm  I  came  home  and  b««rd  tidings  of  this  I  cnqaired 
of  hfr,  "  By  nhiit  dtd^t  tfaoa  8p«i(lc,  and  from  what  Huim) 
did«t  tho«  dedace  this  progitostication  ?  "  Siie  answered  : 
"  I  had  not  reached  so  far  aa  this.  When  I  h»d  fioiahed 
the  figare  of  the  Asreodant,  he  came  in  ;ind  sat  down  on 
lb«  letter  of  the  degree  of  the  Aitcendant,  wherefore  it 
BO  seemed  in  uiy  mind,  that  this  young  man  had  relomed. 
\Vhcn  I  said  so,  and  the  mother  had  gone  to  find  out,  it 
become  so  certain  to  me  that  it  was  aa  though  I  actually 
saw  bim  unloading  hie  assea." 

Then  I  perceived  thiit  it  was  the  Share  of  the  ITnswn, 
and  notliini;  el^o  but  this,  which  thus  in fl in- need  the  degree 
III'  tlic  AaotiKlutit, 


Aiicnhfe  xxv. 

Mi,lmiijd  DaMlf,  llic  son  of  Ahii'l-Q4-im  Da'iVH.  wns 
ii  ^ri'ut  fool,  nay,  uhuo^t  a  niadiiiaii,  aud  hud  uo  con- 
sidtTiihlc  knowlefl^fe  as  to  (he  nc-tioiis  of  ihe  stars;  yet 
he  ciiuld  cast  a  iialivity,  and  in  liis  notebook  were  fijjiires 


"it  i 


He 


of  Ann'r    DiViui    Abii   liakr   Jlas'ud   at    I'anj-dili ;    ;ind    his 
prngiio-ti.'i.tions  [,'eiierally  come  riglit. 

Xow  Lis  madness  was  such  ihat  when  my  master  tlio 
Kiiifi:  of  the  .Moiiijtaiiis  sent  liim  a  pair  ot'Ohuri  dogs, 
vtTV  large  and  f..rniidable,  he  touj,'ht  with  ilium  of  liis  own 
free-will,  and  esciiped  from  them  in  safely.  Years  after- 
wards ivi'  were  sitting  with  a  number  of  persons  of  learning 
in    the  IV-rfuniLTs'  llarket  at  llurat,  in  the  shop  of  iluqri 


I 
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the  surgeon-druggist,^  and  discussing  all  manner  of  subjects. 
One  of  these  learned  men  happening  to  remark,  "What 
a  great  man  was  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sind) ! "  I  saw  D&'udi  fly 
into  a  passion,  all  the  possession  of  anger  appearing  in 
and  overcoming  him,  and  he  cried :  "  0  so-and-so,  who 
was  Abu  'All  P  I  regard  myself  as  equal  in  worth  to 
a  thousand  Abu  *Ali*s,  for  he  never  even  fought  with  a  cat, 
whilst  I  fought  before  Amir  Dd'ud  with  two  dogs."  So 
on  that  day  I  knew  him  to  be  mad ;  yet  for  all  his  madness 
I  witnessed  the  following  occurrence. 

In  the  year  a.h.  505  ^  (a.h.  1111-1112),  when  Sult4n 
Sanjar  encamped  in  the  Plain  of  Khuzdn,^  on  his  way  to 
Transoxania  to  fight  with  Muhammad,^  Amir  Dd'ud  attached 
himself  to  the  King,  and  made  a  great  entertainment  for  him. 
On  the  third  day  the  King  came  to  the  river-brink,  and 
entered  a  boat  to  amuse  himself  with  fishing.  In  the  boat 
he  summoned  Da'udi  before  him  to  talk  after  the  manner 
of  madmen,  while  he  laughed,  for  D&'udi  would  openly 
abuse  Amir  D&'ud. 

Presently  the  King  said  to  him,  "Prognosticate  how  many 
maunds  the  fish  which  I  shall  catch  this  time  will  weigh." 
D&'udi  said,  "  Draw  up  your  hook."  So  the  king  drew 
it  up;  and  he  took  the  altitude,  paused  for  a  while,  and 
then  said,  "Now  cast  it."  The  King  cast,  and  he  said, 
"I  prognosticate  that  this  fish  which  you  will  draw  out 
will  weigh  five  maunds."  "0  knave,"  said  Amir  D&'ud, 
"  whence  should  fish  of  five  maunds'  weight  come  into  this 
stream?"  "Be  silent,"  said  D4'udi;  "what  do  you  know 
about  it  ?"  So  Amir  Da'iid  was  silent,  fearing  that,  should 
he  insist  further,  he  would  only  get  abuse.  ♦ 

*  The  readings  differ  here.     L.  has  .   .  c,.^^!?    .Uac  i^J^  ^^o  Jj  • 

A.,  B.  have  .  .  i^^^^  jljo-   ^jSi^  \ZJ^*^  A  • 

'  A.  has  508. 

'  See  Barbier  de  Meynard's  Diet,  de  la  TerWy  pp.  216,  216.     A.  reads  Khdz^ 
B.  KUzd. 

*  Apparently    his    brother,    GhiydthuM-Dln  Aba    Shujk*    Muhammad   the 
Selj6q  is  meant.    He  reigned  a.h.  498-611  (a.d.  1104-1117). 

J.S.A.8.  1899.  52 
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Suddenly  there  waa  a  pall  on  the  line,  indicating  that 
a  tiah  bad  bt-en  tuken  captive.  The  King  drew  in  the  tine 
with  a  very  large  fish  on  it,  which,  when  weighed,  scaled 
five '  maunds.  All  were  amazed,  and  expressed  their 
astonish  men  t.  "D4'£idi,"  said  tlie  King,  "what  dost  thou 
wiwii  for?"  "0  King,"  said  he  with  an  oheinamjo,  "of  all 
tliiit  is  on  this  earth  I  desire  but  a  coat  of  mail,  a  shield, 
and  a  Bpenr,  that  I  may  do  battle  with  B&wardi."  And 
this  Ab4wardi  was  the  Captain  of  Amir  Da'ud's  ^ate,  and 
Da'udi  entertained  towards  hiiu  a  funuticul  hatred,  because 
the  title  of  Shuj4'u'l-Mulk  had  been  conferred  upon  Llm. 
while  D&'udi  himself  bore  the  title  of  Shuj&'u'l-Hukan]&, 
and  grudged  that  the  other  should  be  bo  entitled.  And  the 
Amir,  well  knowing  this,  used  continually  to  embroil  Da'udi 
with  him,  and  this  good  Musulman  was  at  his  wits'  end  by 
reiwonof  him. 

In  Hhurt,  IIS  to  Mahmljd  DA'udi's  madness  there  was  no 
doubt,  and  I  have  mentioned  this  matter  in  order  that  the 
King  may  know  that  folly  and  insanity  are  auiougst  the 
condition!  of  this  craft. 


Anecdote  xxvi. 

Hakiin-i-Mawsili  wiis  one  of  the  order  of  Astrologers  in 
Niahi'ipur,  luiil  ttHM  ill  tlie  service  of  that  great  Minister 
NiiUmtnu'l-Miilk  of  'i'l'is,  wlio  used  to  consult  with  bim 
on  inatlerH  of  iiiiporl;iiict',  and  seek  his  advice  and  opinion. 
Now  when  Miiw^ili's  yeiirs  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
gruiit  decrcpiludc  Jippeured  in  him,  and  feebleness  of  body 
bcgiui  to  Kbow  itself,  80  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
perform  these  long  journeys,  he  asked  the  Minister's 
permission  to  go  and  reside  ut  Nishapi'ir,  and  to  send  thence 
unnuiilly  the  almanac  and  forecast  for  the  year. 

Now  the  Minister  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  was  also  in  the  decline 
of  life  and  near  the  terra  of  existence;  and  he  said:  "Look 
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80  much  at  the  lapse  of  my  life  as  to  observe  when  the 
dissolution  of  my  elemental  nature  will  occur,  and  at  what 
epoch  that  inevitable  fate  and  unavoidable  sentence  will 
befal." 

Hakim-i-Mawsili  answered,  "Six  months  after  my  death." 
So  the  Minister  ordered  him  to  receive  all  things  needful 
for  his  comfort,  and  Mawsili  went  to  Nish&pur,  and  there 
abode  in  ease,  sending  each  year  the  forecast  and  calendar. 
And  whoever  came  to  the  Minister  from  Nishdpur,  he  used 
first  to  enquire,  "  How  is  Mawsili  P  "  And  so  soon  as  he 
had  news  of  his  safety,  he  would  become  joyous  and 
cheerful. 

At  length,  in  the  year  a.h.  485  (=  a.d.  1092-3),  one 
arrived  from  Nish&pur,  and  the  Minister  enquired  of  him 
concerning  Mawsili.  The  man  replied,  with  an  obeisance : 
"May  he  who  holdeth  the  chief  seat  in  al-Isl&m  be  the 
heir  of  many  lifetimes !  Mawsili  hath  quitted  this  mortal 
body."  "When?"  enquired  the  Minister.  **In  the  middle 
of  Rabi'  the  First"  (April  11-May  11,  a.d.  1092),  answered 
the  man,  "  he  yielded  up  his  life  for  him  who  sitteth  in 
the  chief  seat  of  al-Isldm." 

The  Minister  thereat  was  mightily  put  about,  and  was 
warned,  and  looked  into  all  his  affairs,  and  confirmed  all 
his  pious  endowments,  and  gave  efiect  to  his  bequests,*  and 
wrote  his  last  testament,  and  set  free  such  of  his  slaves 
as  had  earned  his  approval,  and  discharged  the  debts  which 
he  owed,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  made  all  men 
content  with  him,  and  sought  forgiveness  from  his  adver- 
saries, and  made  his  will,  and  so  sat  awaiting  his  fate  until 
the  month  of  Ramadan  (a.h.  485  =  Oct.  5-Nov.  4,  a.d.  1092), 
when  he  fell  a  martyr  at  the  hands  of  that  Sect  (i.e.  the 
Assassins) ;  may  God  make  illustrious  his  Proof,  and  accord 
him  an  ample  Approval ! 

Since  the  Ascendant  ruling  his  nativity,  the  observation, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sign,  and  the  dominant  factor  were  rightly 


A.,  which  I  foUow,  has :  '  J^  j-Jy  (L-  \  ,j^\^^)  \jCL:\j\jJ\ 
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determined,  and  the  Astrologer  was  expert  and  accompli^bodj 
naturally  the  jirognoaticatioa  came  true' 


Anecdote  xsvii. 

In  the  year  a.h.  506  {k.t,.  1112-1113)  Khwfija  Imfira 
'TTiuar  KhayyAm'  and  Ehw^ja  Imam  lludhafiar-i-Isfizari 
Iiad  aligbted  in  thp  city  of  Balkh,  in  the  street  of  the  Slave- 
Hollers,  in  the  house  of  Amir  Abu  Sa'd,*  and  I  had  joined 
that  oesembly.  In  the  midst  of  our  convivial  gathering 
I  htiurd  that  Argument  of  Truth  {IL[/jiiiu'l'IIaqq)  'Umar 
Kay,  "My  grave  will  be  ia  a  spot  whore  the  trees  will 
hhed  their  bloBsoma  on  me  twice  in  each  vear."  This  thing 
Mt'Uied  to  mo  impcussible,  though  I  knew  thut  one  such  as  be 
would  not  Bj>oak  idle  words. 

When  I  arrived  at  Nisbfipiir  in  the  year  a.h.  530 
(t.i>.  113-3-6),  it  being  then  some  years  einoe  that  great 
inau  bad  roiled  bis  oountoBatice  in  tbe  dust,  and  this  lower 
wnrM  hiiil  licon  lierpiived  nf  him.  I  went  to  visit  his  grave 
lilt  the  ovo  of  a  Friday  (seeinij  lliat  lie  had  the  claim  of 
a  master  on  me),  taking  witli  me  a  guide  to  point  out  to  me 
his  tdiuh.  So  lu'  hnnifiht  me  out  to  the  Ilira*  Cemetery; 
I  lurueil  to  the  loft,  and  his  tomb  lay  at  ihe  foot  of 
a  garden- nail,  over  whieli  pear-lrees  and  peach-trees  thrust 
their  hciuls,  anil  on  his  grave  had  fallen  so  many  flower- 
luaves  tliat  bin  liust  was  hid.len  beueath  the  flowers.  Then 
I    irnicu.Lrr.d    that  »a\ma  whicli    1    bad    heard   from    him 


,.,;»,■.  Ih,.  lunii  usiii.llv  1..IUH1  m  Ariibic  bi.oks. 


I>iit  in  tlie  mnriiin  of  Ihn  Inlli-r  i-  the  follonin!-  elm. 
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in  the  city  of  Balkh,  and  I  fell  to  weeping,  because  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  regions  of  the  habitable 
globe,  I  nowhere  saw  one  like  unto  him.  May  God  (blessed 
and  exalted  is  He)  have  mercy  upon  him,*  by  His  Grace 
and  His  Favour!  Yet  although  I  witnessed  this  prognos- 
tication on  the  part  of  that  Proof  of  the  Truth  'Umar, 
I  did  not  observe  that  he  had  any  great  belief  in  astrological 
predictions;  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the  great 
[scientists]  who  had  such  belief.^ 


Anecdote  xxviii. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  a.h.  508  (=  a.d.  11H-11I5) 
the  King  sent  a  messenger  to  Merv  to  the  Prime  Minister 
Sadru'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  al-MudhaflFar  (on  whom  be 
God's  Mercy)  bidding  him  tell  Ehwaja  Im&m  *Umar  to 
select  a  favourable  time  for  him  to  go  hunting,  such  that 
therein  should  be  no  snowy  or  rainy  days.  For  Khw&ja 
Im&m  'Umar  was  in  the  Minister's  company,  and  used  to 
lodge  at  his  house. 

So  the  Minister  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him,  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  The  Khwaja  went  and  looked 
into  the  matter  for  two  days,  and  made  a  careful  choice ; 
and  he  himself  went  and  superintended  the  mounting  of 
the  King  at  the  auspicious  moment.  When  the  King  was 
mounted  and  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,^  the  sky 
became  overcast  with  clouds,  a  wind  arose,  and  snow  and 
mist  supervened.  All  present  fell  to  laughing,  and  the 
King  desired  to  turn  back ;  but  Khwdja  Imdm  [*Umar] 
said :  "  Have  no  anxiety,  for  this  very  hour  the  clouds  will 
clear  away,  and  during  these  five  days  there  will  be  not 
a  drop  of  moisture."     So  the  King  rode  on,  and  the  clouds 


'  A.  has:  **  cause  him  to  dwell  in  Paradise." 
'  L.  omits  this  last  sentence. 

*  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words :  ^j^j  Lm^  w  ilS^  y 
9ji ,  which  is  the  reading  of  ail  three  texts. 
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opened,  and  during  those  fire  days  there  waa  no  tsoi^tare. 
mid  DO  one  saw  a  cloud. 

But  prugnoBtication  by  the  stars,  though  a  rewgniKed 
art,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  whatever  the  astrologer 
predicts  he  oitut  leave  to  Fate. 


Anecdote  xxix. 

It  is  inconibeDt  on  the  King,  wherever  he  goes,  to  prare 
Bueh  companions  and  servants  as  he  has  with  him ;  and 
it  one  is  a  believer  in  the  Holy  Law,  and  scrupitloasir 
observes  the  rites  and  duties  thereof,  he  should  make  him 
an  intimate,  and  treat  him  with  honour,  and  conGde  in  him; 
but  if  otherwise,  he  should  drive  him  awuy,  and  guard 
even  the  outskirts  of  his  environment  from  bis  very  shadow. 
TVhoever  does  not  believe  in  the  religion  and  law  of 
Sluhammad  the  Cboseti  One,  in  him  can  no  man  tnut, 
aii'l  he  is  unlucky,  both  to  himself  and  to  hi'^  master. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  king  Sultan 
Ghiyathu'd-Dunya  wa'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh, 
styled  Qasimu  Amiri'l-Muminin  (may  God  illuminate  his 
proof!  ),'  the  King  of  the  Arabs,  Sadaqa,"  revolted  and 
withdrew  his  neok  from  the  yoke  of  allegiance,  and  wilh 
fiftv  thousand  Arab  horsemen  marched  on  Baghdad  from 
Hiila.  The  Prince  of  Relievers  al-Mustadlihir  bi'Ilah  had 
sent  off  letter  after  letter  and  courier  after  courier  to 
Isfahan,'  summoning  the  Sultan,  wlio  sought  from  the 
H^itrologera  the  determination  of  the  auwpicious  moment. 
IJut  no  such  dcterminaiioii  could  be  mude  which  would  suit 
the  Lord  of  the  King's  Aaccndant,  which  was  retrognide. 
80  they  said,  "W&  find  no  au-jiicioua  moment."  "Seek  it, 
then,"  said  he;  and  he  was  very  urgent  in  the  matter, 
and  much  vexed  in  mind.     And  so  the  astrologers  fled. 


'  RHpiHli.H.  IflB-Sn,  A.r>.  1104-1117. 

'  Vf.  Houlsma's  ed.  of  al-Biindari'a  UiUori/  of  the  Seljiqi,  p.  : 

nir  of  this  DHme  is  mentioDed  under  thu  yeir  a.h.  £31. 

'  A.  calla  it  Sipdhdn. 
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Now  there  was  a  stranger  of  Jayy '  who  had  a  shop  by 
the  Gate  of  the  Dome  and  who  used  to  take  omens;  and 
men  and  women  of  every  class  used  to  visit  him,  and  he 
used  to  write  for  them  amulets  and  charms,  but  he  had 
no  profound  knowledge.  By  means  of  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  King's  servants  he  brought  himself  to  the 
King's  notice,  and  said :  "  I  will  find  an  auspicious  moment : 
depart  in  that,  and  if  thou  dost  not  return  victorious,  then 
cut  off  my  head.** 

So  the  King  was  pleased,  and  mounted  his  horse  at  the 
moment  declared  auspicious  by  him,  and  gave  him  two 
hundred  dinars  of  Nish&pur,  and  went  forth,  fought  with 
Sadaqa,  defeated  his  army,  took  him  captive,  and  put  him 
to  death.  And  when  he  returned  triumphant  and  victorious 
to  Isfah&n,  he  heaped  favours  on  the  soothsayer,  ordered 
him  to  receive  great  honours,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
intimates.  Then  he  summoned  the  astrologers  and  said: 
''You  did  not  find  an  auspicious  moment,  it  was  this 
stranger  of  Jayy  who  found  it ;  and  I  went,  and  God 
justified  the  omen.^  Probably  Sadaqa  had  sent  you  a  bribe 
so  that  you  should  not  name  the  auspicious  time.'*  Then 
they  all  fell  to  the  earth,  lamenting  and  exclaiming :  *'  The 
astrologers  were  not  satisfied  with  that  moment.  If  you 
wish,  write  a  message  and  send  it  to  Khur&s&n,  and  see 
what  Khw&ja  Im&m  'Umar  Khayy&m  says." 

The  King  saw  that  the  poor  wretches  did  not  speak 
amiss.  He  therefore  summoned  one  of  his  courtiers  and 
said:  "Invite  this  stranger  of  Jayy'  to  your  house,  drink 
wine  with  him,  and  treat  him  with  kindly  familiarity ;  and, 
when  he  is  overcome  with  wine,  enquire  of  him,  saying, 

^  A  suburb  of  Isfab&n,  a«  is  explained  in  a  marginal  gloss  in  L.,  which  has 
this  reading:  ^^   c^*^   (printed  in  the  text  as  one  word,  _2CU»^). 

A.  reads  \^yi\s.  and  B.  i^^jS-  • 

•  A.  adds  "  Wherefore  did  ye  act  thus  P  *' 

*  L.  is  constant  in   this   reading,  but   here  A.  has   ^s^^<^,j^   <^  B. 
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'Wan  tbat  moment  determined  by  thee  not  ^ocdP  Ff>r 
the  aslrologera  find  fault  with  it.  Tell  me  Itie  secret 
of  thiB.'" 

Then  the  courtier  did  so,  aad,  when  bis  gamt  was  drnnlc, 
made  this  enquiry  of  him.  The  soothsayer  sniwered : 
"  I  knew  ihat  out*  of  two  things  must  happen  ;  either  that 
army  wouM  ba  defeated,  or  thii<  one.  If  the  former,  then 
I  should  bo  loaded  with  honours;  and  if  the  Inlt^r.  how 
should  the  King  concern  himself  with  raoP" 

Next  day  the  courtier  reported  ihltt  converNition  to  the 
£ii]^,  who  ordered  the  strange  soolhuayer  to  be  expelled, 
beoBUse  one  who  held  such  views  about  good  MuBulm&na  was 
unlucky.  Then'  the  King  summoned  hia  own  astrologer* 
and  reslored  his  confidence  to  them,  saying :  "  I  know  tbut 
this  soothsayer  never  said  his  prayers,  and  one  who  agrees 
not  wiih  our  Holy  Law  agrees  not  with  us." 


Arirrifofe  xxx. 

In  the  year  a.h.  547  (a.r.  1152-1)  a  battle  was  fought 
between  that  king  of  blessed  memory  Sanjar  b  Malikshaii 
and  mv  lord  the  king  'Ala'u'd-Din  wa'd-Dunvi;  and  tlie 
array  of  Ghiir  was  defeated,  and  my  lord  the  King  of  tlie 
East  was  taken  prisoner,  and  my  lord's  son  the  Just  King 
Shamau'd-Dawla  wa'd-Din  MaliTniid  b.  Mas'ild  was  taken 
captive  at  the  hands  of  the  Connnander-in-chief  {A»i/r-i- 
tipa/mildr).  The  ransom  was  lixed  at  iilty  thousand  dinars 
of  pure  gold.'  and  a  messenger  from  him  was  to  go  to  the 
Court  at  Uamiyau  to  ask  for  this  sum ;  and  when  it 
should  be  sent  the  Prince  was  to  be  released,  while  the  King 
himself  was  granted  his  liberty  by  the  Lord  of  the  World 
(Sanjar),  who,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  hia  departure  from 


'  A.  H'lilx  "they  killed  Ijim,  uad    . 
'  The  wordi  JjJ^  i_A^  y.  ^^  "' 


For  this  Tnenning  of  >>J  h^ 
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Herdt,  granted  him  a  robe  of   honour ;  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  I  arrived  to  wait  upon  him.^ 

One  day,  being  extremely  sad  at  heart,  he  signed  to  me, 
and  enquired  when  this  deliverance  would  finally  be  ac- 
complished, and  when  this  consignment  would  arrive.  So 
I  took  an  observation  that  day  with  a  view  to  making  this 
prognostication,  and  worked  out  the  ascendant,  exerting 
myself  to  the  utmost,  and  [ascertained  that]  there  was  an 
indication  of  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  question  on  the 
third  day.  So  next  day  I  came  and  said:  "To-morrow  at 
the  time  of  the  first  prayer  the  messenger  will  arrive." 
All  that  night  the  Prince  was  thinking  about  this  matter. 
Next  day  I  hastened  to  wait  on  him.  "  To-day,"  said  he, 
"is  the  time  fixed."  **  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  and  continued  with 
him  till  the  fir«jt  prayer.  When  the  call  to  prayer  was 
sounded,  he  remarked  reproachfully :  **  The  first  prayer  has 
arrived,  but  still  no  news ! "  Even  while  he  was  thus 
speaking,  a  courier  arrived  bringing  the  good  tidings  that 
the  consignment  had  come,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand 
din&rs,  sheep,  and  other  things,  and  that  '  Izzu'd-Din 
Mahmud,^  the  steward  of  Prince  Husamu'd-Dawla  wa'd- 
Din,  was  in  charge  of  the  convoy.  My  lord  Shamsu'd- 
Dawla  wa'd-Din  was  invested  with  the  King's  dress  of 
honour,  and  very  shortly  regained  his  beloved  home,  and 
from  that  time  his  afikirs  have  prospered  more  and  more 
every  day  (may  they  continue  so  to  do  !).  And  thence  it 
was  that  he  used  to  treat  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
say:  "Nidhami,  do  you  remember  making  such  a  prognosti- 
cation in  Herat,  and  how  it  came  true?  I  wanted  to  fill 
thy  mouth  with  gold,  but  there  I  had  no  gold,  though  here 


^  The  text  is  rather  ohscure  here.      It  runs:    [i^^t^^J  c^O v^  jt  • 

::.^aisr  JL^  ^^J  sSj^^  cT*  -?  *^^  *^>r^  l^j^^^ 
*  A.  adds    J*- 1>. , 
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I  hare."     Tb«ii  he  called  for  ^M,  and  fiQed  my  t 

xhi-rewlth  till  it  would  cootaia  no  more,  wb 

•*  Hijd  uBt  thy  aleeve."      So  I  held  it  oat,  a 

sUo    with    go\6.      Ma.r    God    (ble«ed    and 

maintain  Ihi*  dynasty  in   daily-inereauBjr 

long  spare  theae  two  Princes  to  my  augtut  Hsater.  I  _ 

favour,  bounty,  and  grace  I     Amea,  0  Lord  of  tfa*  WwUal 


FncBrm  DifcoL-BSE. 

On  M«  ITatmn  ^  ihe  Srienee  of  MetHtuu,  *md  tin  pwdm* 

of  PAjftiaanM. 

Medicine  is  that  art  whereby  the  health  of  the  hiuDaa 
body  u  prewnred;  whereby,  when  it  wsarw,  it  U  reaiored; 
and  whereby  the  body  is  ecnbellishcd  by  long  hair,  s  olaan 
CijnipIexiuD,  fre«hneai  nnd  vigour. 

EXCI  RSUS. 

The  phvsiciitn  should  be  of  tender  disposition,  of  wise 
and  gL'utle  nature,  and  more  eapeciully  un  acute  observer, 
capable  of  benefiting  everyone  by  accurate  diagnosoa,  that 
is  to  aay,  by  rapid  deduction  of  the  mikjiowii  from  ibe 
known.  And  no  plij'siuian  can  be  of  tender  disposition 
if  he  fails  to  recognize  the  nobility  of  tmin  ;  nor  of  phllo- 
Bophical  nature  unless  he  knows  Logic,  nor  an  aeute  observer 
unless  he  be  slri'iigthened  by  God's  guidance;  and  he  who 
is  not  an  acute  observer  will  not  arrive  at  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  cause  of  any  ailment,  for  he  must  form 
Ijis  opinion  from  the  pulse,  which  has  a  systole,  a  diastole, 
and  a  pause  between  these  two  movements. 

Xovv  here  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
pliVrticians,  one  school  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  by 
|j:ilpation    to    gauge    the    movement    of    contraction  ;     but 

'  For  . -jL<  a.  hM  AjljkA. 
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that  most  accomplished  of  the  moderDS,  that  talented  man 
Abu  'All  al-Husayn  b.  *Abdu'll&h  Sind  (AviceDna),^  pays 
in  his  book  the  Qdnun  that  the  movement  of  contraction 
also  can  be  gauged,  though  with  di£Sculty,  in  thin  subjects ; ' 
and  that  the  pulse  is  of  two  sorts,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  three  subordinate  varieties,  namely,  its  two  extremes 
and  its  mean  ;  but,  unless  the  Divine  guidance  assist  the 
physician  in  his  search  for  the  truth,  his  thought  will  not 
hit  the  mark.  So  also  the  examination  of  the  urine,  and 
the  observing  of  its  colour  and  peculiarities,  and  the 
deducing  somewhat  from  each  colour,  is  no  easy  matter; 
for  these  deductions  are  dependent  on  Divine  help  and 
Heavenly  guidance ;  and  this  is  the  quality  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  acumen.  And  unless 
the  physician  knows  Logic,  and  understands  the  meaning 
of  species  and  genus,  he  cannot  discriminate  between  that 
which  appertains  to  the  category  and  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  individual,  and  so  will  not  recognize  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  And,  failing  to  recognize  the  cause,  he  will 
not  succeed  in  his  treatment.  But  let  us  now  give  an 
illustration,  so  that  it  may  be  known  that  it  is  as  we  say. 
Disease^  is  the  genus;  fever,  cold,  headache,  dizziness, 
scarlet  fever,  and  jaundice  are  the  species,  each  of  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  diagnostic  sign,  while 
each  itself  is  again  divisible  into  varieties.  For  instance, 
*  Fever '  is  the  genus,  wherein  quotidian,  tertian,  double 
tertian,  quartan,  and  the  sub-varieties  of  each,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  a  special  diagnostic  sign, 
80  that,  for  instance,  quotidian  is  distinguidhed  from  other 

*  See  De  Slane^s  traDslation  of  Ibn  Khallikdn,  Tol.  i,  pp.  440-446 ;  Ton 
Kremer's  Culturgeschichte  d.  Orients,  toI.  ii,  pp.  465,  466  ;  wiistenf eld's  Oeseh. 
d.  Arab.  AerzU,  pp.  64-76,  etc.     The  Qanun  was  printed  at  Borne,  a.d.  1693. 

'  A.  reads : 

This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading,  not  vT  -Aty  l|1^  as  in  B.  and  L. 

*  L.  here  has  Jl^!  ^^mJ^  ^j^^^^ t  instead  of  the  correct  reading  of  A., 


•  • 
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fevers  by  the  fact  tbat  the  longest  period  thereof  is  a  day 
and  a  night,  aud  that  in  it  there  is  no  rigor,  heaviness, 
lagsitude,  nor  pitiii.'  Again,  iufliimmatory  fever'  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  fevers  by  this,  that  when  it  lays  hold 
of  anyone  it  does  not  abate  for  several  days  ;  while  tertian 
is  d tut ingiii shed  by  the  fuct  that  it  comiis  one  day  and  not 
the  next ;  and  double  tertian  by  this,  that  one  day  it  comea 
with  a  higher  temperature  and  a  shorter  inlcrval,  and 
another  day  in  a  milder  form  with  a  longer  interval; 
while,  lastly,  quartan  is  distinguished  by  this,  tbat  for  two 
days  it  does  not  come  arid  thu  third  day  it  comes. 

Each  of  these,  again,  comprises  several  varieties,  and  eauh 
of  these  in  turn  sundry  sub- varieties;  and  if  the  phyaiciuQ 
be  versed  in  Logic  and  possessed  of  aeumen,  be  will  know 
which  fever  it  is,  what  the  materiel  mar/n  is,  and  whether 
it  is  simple  or  oompouad,  and  be  can  then  at  once  proceed 
to  treat  it;  but  if  be  fail  to  recognize  the  disease,  then  let 
him  turn  to  God  and  seek  help  from  Him  ;  and  so  likewise, 
if  be  fail  in  his  treatment,  let  hira  have  recourse  to  God, 
seeing  that  the  issue  is  in  His  bauds. 


Anecilote  xssi. 

In  the  year  a.h.  512,*  in  the  Druggists'  Bazaar  of 
Niabipilr,  at  the  shop  of  il  uliainmad  Diiklitn  the  Physician,' 
I  beard  Kbwiija  Imam  Ahii  Bakr  Daq([aq  saving ;  "A 
certain  man  of  Nishapiir*  was  seized  with  the  colic  aud 
called  me  in.     I  examined  bJiii,  and  proceeded  to  treat  him, 

'  ijJa.-.  . Ji  .     See    ScUiiiuimT'a    Tn'-riwlogie    JfiJ-co  -  riiann^cruliqu/ 

(lilhograplied  ul  Tilirjn,  a.h.  1871),  pp.  lUJ-lS?  and  28o.  IVrliaps,  howeTor, 
it  should  here  be  trausluti'il  '■  reniitteut." 

"  A.  bos  A.H.  002  (-  A.B.  1108-9). 

•  The  readings  vary.     A,  ban  iST*  SXsr*  ;  B.  **=^  JJijcr*  ;  L.  ^t-° 

•  A.  adds  ■'  in  the  year  [a,U.]  502." 
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fulfilling  the  utmost  of  my  endeavour  in  this  matter ;  but 
no  improvement  in  his  health  took  place.  Three  days 
elapsed.  At  the  time  of  evening  prayer  I  returned, 
thinking  that  the  patient  would  pass  away  at  midnight. 
I  went  up  on  to  the  roof,  but  could  hardly  sleep  for  anxiety. 
In  the  morning  when  I  awoke  I  said  to  myself,  '  The  patient 
will  have  passed  away.'  I  turned  my  face  in  that  direction, 
but  heard  no  sound  [of  lamentation]  which  might  indicate 
his  passing.  I  repeated  the  Fdtiha,  and  hastened  in  that 
direction,  saying:  *0  my  God  and  my  Lord,  Thou  Thyself 
hast  said  in  the  Sure  Book  and  Indubitable  Scripture,  "And 
tee  send  down  in  the  Qur'dn  what  is  a  Healing  and  a  Mercy  to 
true  beiievers."  ' '  For  I  was  filled  with  regret,  seeing  that 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  Then 
I  performed  the  minor  ablution,  went  to  the  oratory,  and 
repeated  the  customary  prayer.  One  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  house.  When  I  went  to  look  who  was  there,  it  was 
one  of  his  household,  who  gave  good  tidings,  saying,  *He 
hath  passed  out  of  danger ' ;  and,  on  my  enquiring  when, 
added,  *Just  now  he  obtained  relief.'  Then  I  knew  that 
the  patient  had  been  relieved  by  the  blessing  of  the  Fdtihn 
of  the  Scripture,  and  that  this  draught  had  been  dispensed 
from  the  Divine  Dispensary.  For  I  have  put  this  to  the 
proof,  administering  this  draught  in  many  cases,  in  all  of 
which  it  proved  beneficial,  and  resulted  in  restoration  to 
health." 

Therefore  the  physician  should  be  of  good  faith,  and 
should  venerate  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  the  Holy 
Law.  And  on  the  science  of  Medicine  he  should  read  the 
"Aphorisms"  (Fusul)  of  Hippocrates,  the  "Questions" 
(Masd'il)  of  Hunayn  b.  IsMq,^  the  "Guide"  {Murahid)  of 
Muhammad  b.  Zakariyyd  of  Ray  Tar-Rdzi),^  and  Nili's 
"  Commentary  "  * ;  and  after  he  has  read  and  learned  these 

'  Qur'&n,  xvii,  84. 

'  See  Wiistenfeld's  Geschiehte  d,  Arab.  Aerztey  Xo.  69,  pp.  26-29.     He  was 
born  A.H.  194  (a.d.  809),  and  died  a.h.  260  (a.d.  873). 

'  Ibid.,  No.  98,  pp.  40-49.     He  is  known  in  Europe  aa  Rasis  or  Ehases. 


*  For  J-J  ^  A.  has  Jj>  ^^ 
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ToIuni€4  above  etianwrated  vritb  a  kind  nad  flncfnl  i 

lie  ahoald  diligently  study  witJi  a  amgetual  i 
foIlowiDg  intermediuCe  works,  to  wit,  the  **' 
(DbakAira)  of  Th&bit  b.  Qum.  tht>  Maniiri^  of  Mai 
b.  ZskariyTa  of  Kay,  the  "  Direclion "  (UMyc)  of  tite 
younger'  Abii  Bakr,  or  tbe  "Sufficiency"  I  ft'i/mj/m}  of 
Ahmad  Farrukb,  or  the  "Aitna"  {AghniJi  of  SaTTii 
Isma'ii  Jurj&ni.'  Then  be  abould  take  np  one  af  the 
mora  detailed  trentiwe,  sucb  aa  tbe  "  Sixteen  iTmtian." 
SUUt  'lukar)  of  Galen,  or  the  "  CompetHUmn  "  (Hmiri)  of 
Jiaharnnmd  b.  Zakariyya,  or  tbe  "  Complete  PmrtitiuDer  " 
{Kdmiln'f-SaH&nl).  or  the  "  Hundred  Chapters"  [S#rf  .Soi) 
of  Abu  Sahl  Mojiihi,'  or  the  Qiinun  of  Abu  'AH  (ATioetUia),' 
or  tbe  Dhai^hint-i- Khitttrnzmnhdhi,^  aod  read  it  ia  his  leinuv 
momenU ;  or,  if  he  de»irea  to  be  independeat  of  iitba  wofki^ 
he  may  content  hiiuaelf  with  the  Qauin. 

Tbe  Lord  of  the  Tvo  ^^orlda  and  tbe  Goide  of  the  Twn 
Groaaer  Saves  says :  "  Etvry  kind  of  game  U  in  tlit  btffg  »f 
the  vild  Ml."''  All  thix  has  been  set  forth  by  the  QauuM, 
BO  that  ranch  may  be  effect*'!  iherewilh  ;  and  whoever  has 
mastered  the  first  volumL-  of  the  Qdnii-i,  to  liim  noihing 
will  he  hidden  lA  the  general  principles  and  appliu-ations  of 
Medicine,  for  if  Hippocrates  and  Galen  could  return  to  life, 
it  would  be  proper  that  thyy  should  do  reverence  to  this 
book.  Yet  have  I  heard  a  wonderful  thing,  to  wit,  that  one 
hath  taken  exception  to  Abu  'jVli  in  respect  of  this  work, 

1  St.;  Wu.knMJ.  op.  dl.,  p.  13,  No,  2.     The  full  titlt  of  ihe  work  b 

'  Or  "lat/^r"  '^^^'y^'  ),  but  A.  rfaJf.  ^^ji-l-  I  cannot  idfEtiiv  iLi^; 
I«r«.ti. 

'  S.-r.  Wii-t^nf.ki,  f,p   nil.,  No.  16.5,  p.  9.5, 

*  Avi<-.,i,Hii'.  nw-.1^r.  d.  A.ii.  300  'a.d.  lOOO).  Sff  ■VVuslenJtld.  loc.  lil.. 
pp.  S',.,  M.,  ,S-n.  UK, 

•  S....  „    I  .,„,,.  SI. ^.„„r«. 

■  H.  .■  Kj/-ir.  l-iT.,an  Vafalogut,  pp.  4615,  467. 

jifivr  rLiBlly  '.f  anjono  kLo  eitcis  liis  fillowi.       Set   Lane's  AraUi   LiiHi.H, 
p.   2387,  H.v.  \j. 
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and  hath  embodied  his  objections  in  a  book,  which  he  hath 
named  "  the  Rectification  of  the  Q&nun "  ^ ;  and  it  is  as 
though  I  looked  at  both  books,  and  perceived  what  a  dis- 
tinguished man  the  author  of  the  first  was,  while  the  author 
of  the  second  merits  only  censure.  For  what  right  has 
anyone  to  find  fault  with  so  great  a  man,  when  the  very 
first  question  which  he  meets  with  in  a  book  of  his  which 
he  comes  across  is  difficult  to  his  comprehension  ?  For  four 
thousand  years  the  physicians  of  antiquity  travailed  in  spirit 
and  melted  their  very  souls  in  order  to  reduce  the  science 
of  Medicine  to  some  fixed  order,  yet  could  not  effect  tliis, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  this  period,  that  absolute  philosopher 
and  most  mighty  thinker  Aristotle  portioned  and  parcelled 
out^  Logic  and  Philosophy  as  in  a  balance,  and  measured 
them  by  the  measure  of  analogy,  so  that  all  doubt  and 
ambiguity  departed  from  them,  and  they  were  established 
on  a  sure  and  critical  basis.  And  during  these  fifteen 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  his  time,  no  philosopher 
has  won  to  the  inmost  esseuce  of  his  doctrine,  nor  travelled 
the  high  road  of  his  pre-eminence,  save  that  most  excellent 
of  the  modems,  the  Philosopher  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  Proof  of  Isldm,«  Abu  'Ali  b.  'Abdu'Udh  b.  Sin& 
(Avicenna).  He  who  finds  fault  with  these  two  great  men 
will  have  cast  himself  out  from  the  company  of  the  wise, 
ranked  himself  with  madmen,  and  proved  himself  to  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who  lack  intelligence.  May  God 
(blessed  and  exalted  is  He)  keep  us  from  such  stumblings 
and  vain  imaginings! 

So,  if  the  physician  hath  mastered  the  first  volume  of  the 
QdnUn,  and  hath  attained  to  forty  years  of  age,  he  will  be 
worthy  of  confidence ;  and  when  he  hath  reached  this  degree, 
he  should  keep  ever  with  him  some  of  the  smaller  treatises 


•  L.  has  *  J^  jJLi  ^  ijj^  ,^>.viil5»-  ^  (jit^^^ . 
Ja Jk>> .    In  the  margin  of  L.  i'Lta  is  glossed  as  = 

*  A.  has  **  the  Proof  of  God  unto  His  creatures." 
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composed  by  proved  masters,  such  as  the  "Gift  of  Kin^" 
{Tah/fitii'l-Jfiiluh)  of  Muhammad  Ziikanyya  [ar-Bizi],  or 
the  Kifaya  of  Ibn  Sandiina  of  Isfah&n,  or  the  "  Provision 
against  all  sorts  of  error  in  Medical  Treatment"  (Tiiddruku 
nnita'i'l'khuld  fi't-tadhiri't-tibbi),  of  which  Abu  'All 
(Avicenna)  is  the  author;  or  the  K7i(ifi>/;/u'l-'A^d'i,^  or  the 
"Memoranda"  {Yadiyiir)  of  Sayyid  Isma'il  JurjAni.'  For 
no  reliEince  can  bo  placed  on  the  Memory,  which  is  located 
in  the  posterior  purt  of  the  brain,  for  it  may  delay  to  afford 
him  assistance  in  carrying  out  these  prescriptions. 

Therefore  every  king  who  would  choose  a  physician  must 
see  that  these  conditions  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
found  in  him;  for  it  is  no  light  malter  to  commit  one's  life 
and  soul  into  the  hands  of  any  ignorant  quack,  or  to  entrust 
the  care  of  one's  health  to  any  reckless  charlatan. 


Aiii'ciioU  xsxii. 
Bukht-Tishu','   a   Christian   of    Baghdad,  was  a  skilful 

physician  and  a  true  and  tender  man  ;  and  he  was  attached 
lo  tlie  service  of  al-Ma'TOUo  the  Caliph.  Now  one  of  the 
children  of  Ilashim,  a  kinsman  of  al-Mu'miiii,  was  attacked 
with  dysentery,  and  al-Ma'muii,  hcing  greatly  attached 
to  him,  sent  liukht-Yishu'  to  treat  him.  So  he,  for 
al-Ma'niun's  sake,  gii'dcd  up  his  loins  in  service,  and  treated 
him  in  various  ways,  hut  to  no  purpose,  for  the  case  passed 
bi'yond  his  powers.  So  liukht-Yishi'i'  was  ashamed  before 
al-Mii'mun  ;  but  al-Ma'mun  said  to  him  :  "  13e  not  ashamed, 
for  thuu  didst  fulfil  thine  utmost  endeavour,  but  God 
Almiglity  dolh  not  desire  tliat  it  should  succeed.  Acquiesce 
in  Fate,  even  as  we  have  acquiesced."  Hukht- Yishu', 
seeing  nl-JIa'mi'iu  thus  hopeless,  replied:  "One  other 
remedy  remains,  and  it  is  a  perilous  one ;  bat,  trusting 
to  the  fortune  of  the  I'rince  of  Iklicvers,  I  will  attempt  it, 
and  perchance  God  Most  High  may  cause  it  to  succeed." 

'  »et  H&jl  Klinllfa,  NV  l.TSS, 

»  8.'i:  WiistviilVlil.  "p.  C'it.,  ji,  85,  No. 
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Now  the  patient  was  going  to  stool  fifty  or  sixty  times 
a  day.  So  Bukht  -  Yishu'  prepared  a  purgative  and 
administered  it  to  him  ;  and  on  the  day  whereon  he  took 
the  purgative,  his  diarrhcea  was  still  further  increased  ;  but 
next  day  it  stopped.  So  the  physicians  asked  him,  "  What 
hazardous  treatment  was  that  which  thou  didst  adopt 
yesterday?"  He  answered:  "The  tnateries  morhi  of  this 
diarrhoea  was  from  the  brain,  and  until  it  was  dislodged 
from  the  brain  the  flux  would  not  cease.  I  feared  thai 
if  I  administered  a  purgative  the  patient's  strength  might 
not  be  equal  to  the  increased  diarrhoea ;  but  at  length,  when 
I  plucked  up  heart,  [I  saw  that]  there  was  hope  in  giving 
the  purgative,  but  none  in  withholding  it.  So  I  gave  it, 
and  God  Most  High  vouchsafed  a  cure  ;  and  my  opinion  was 
justified,  namely,  that  if  the  purgative  were  withheld,  only 
the  death  of  the  patient  was  to  be  expected ;  but  that  if 
it  were  administered,  there  was  a  possibility  of  either  life 
or  death.  Therefore,  seeing  that  to  give  the  purgative  was 
the  better  course,  I  administered  it." 


Anecdote  xxxiii. 

The  great  Shaykh  Abu  'Ali  Sin4  (Avicenna)  relates  as 
follows  in  the  "Book  of  the  Origin  and  the  Return" 
(Kifdbu  I '  Mabdd  tca'l-  Ma'dd),  at  the  end  of  the  section 
on  Contingent  Being : — 

"  A  curious  anecdote  hath  come  to  me  which  I  have 
heard  related.*  A  certain  physician  presented  himself 
at  the  court  of  one  of  the  House  of  Sam4n,  and  was 
well  received,  and  rose  to  so  high  a  position  of  trust 
that  he  used  to  enter  the  women's  apartments  and  feel  the 
pulses  of  its  carefully-guarded  and  closely- veiled  inmates. 


1  L.  has  J^jlj  J^^  ^\L^^  J^  ^^T  J  J  jU^  ^  t  Ju^  i^lzJ  jj 

^  (^^y^  ^  Ju^^  ^jAJ  .     A.  after  Sjj\j  adda  Jo^L^^kJb  ^juJui]  SJJb  ^ 

.  •  dS  and  reads  .  .  ^  ^JyJ^  ^  *^t^j  • 
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One  day  he  was  sitting  tritli  the  King  in  the  women'* 
apartmeDta  in  s  place  where  it  was  impossible  for  auy 
[other]  male  creature  to  pass.  The  King  demaDded  food, 
mid  it  was  brought  by  the  handmaideu^.  One  of  these 
presided  orer  the  table,  As  she  was  placing  it  on  the 
^ound,  ehe  bent  down.'  When  she  de<«ired  to  staitd 
upright  again,  she  wa«  unable  to  do  so,  but  remaiatid  aa 
ehe  was,  by  reiison  of  a  rheumatic  eweiling'  of  the  joiDts.' 
The  King  turned  to  the  physician  and  «aid,  '  Cure  her  at 
once  in  whatever  way  you  can.'  Here  was  no  opportunity 
for  any  phvsioal  method  of  treatment,  Muee  for  such  no 
appliances  were  available.  So  the  physician  bethought 
himself  of  a  psychical  treatmeut,  and  bado  them  remore 
the  veil  from  her  head,  whereon  she  made  a  movement 
Then  he  bade  them  remove  her  akin,'  whereon  she  raised 
her  heart  mid  stood  upright. 

"'What  method  of  procedure  was  this?'  enquired  the 
King.  'At  that  juncture,'  replied  the  physician,  "a  rheu- 
inutii;  swelling  appeared  in  ber  joints.  I  bade  them  uncover 
her  head,  tljut  peri^hance  she  niight  be  iishiinit'd,  and  might 
make  sumo  movement  because  this  condition  was  displeasing 
to  her.     So  till'  whole  of  her  head  UTid  face  was  uncovered, 


and  linger  was  apparent  there 

in.'      I  then  abandoned  tlii-;, 

and  ordered  her  skirt  to  be  re 

moved.      She  was  tilled  with 

shame,  and  a  Hush  of  he.it  w 

IS  priidiH'fd  wiihiu  her,  such 

that  it  ilis-olved   the  rlieur.uir 

u   Iiurnoiir.       Then    she    stood 

upright,  jind,   ro^torod  to  her 

ereut   position,  htcaiue   sound 

once  a(iairi.' 

"Hart  this  physician  not  be 

n  skilled  in  his  art,  he  would 

never  have  tli.mglit  ol  tliis  U 

atmt'nt ;    and    had  lie   failed. 

-  y  .-'  -^  ^■^}  /  J;^ 


'   Fur  L."i  re^idin^!  .  .  J^  y    ,J  jU  ^ 

*  ImtPriJ  of  j_«'   jij jj   ZiC  (I-.'s  ri'iidiiiir)  .\.  hns  i.i_OjJ    -j«j  ,   '■  *hi' 
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he  would  have  forfeited  the  King's  regard.  Hence  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  science  ^  and  an  apprehension  of  its  facts 
form  a  part  of  this  subject." 

Anecdote  xxxiv. 

Another  of  the  House  of  Sam&n,  Amir  Mansur  b.  Nuh  b. 
Nasr,^  became  afflicted  with  an  ailment  which  grew  chronic, 
and  remained  established,  and  the  physicians  were  unable 
to  cure  it.  So  the  Amir  Mansur  sent  messenirers  to  summon 
Muhammad  b.  Zakariyyd  of  Ray  to  treat  him.  Muhammad 
b.  Zakariyyd  came  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  but  when  he  saw 
it  he  said :  ''  I  will  not  embark  in  the  boat :  God  Most 
High  saith,  'Do  not  cast  yourselves  into  peril  tcith  pour  own 
hands  * ' ;  and,  again,  it  is  surely  a  thing  remote  from  wisdom 
voluntarily  to  place  one's  self  in  so  hazardous  a  position." 
Ere  the  Amir's  messenger  had  gone  to  Bukh&rd  and 
returned,  he  had  composed  the  treatise  entitled  Mans&ri* 
So  when  a  notable  arrived  with  a  special  led-horse,  bringing 
a  message  intermingled  with  promises  of  reward,  he  handed 
this  Mansuri  to  him,  saying :  **  I  am  this  book,  and  by  this 
book  thou  canst  attain  thine  object,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
of  me." 

When  the  book  reached  the  Amir  he  was  in  grievous 
suffering,  wherefore  he  sent  a  thousand  dindrs  and  one  of 
his  own  private  horses,  saying:  "Strive  to  move  him  by 
all  these  kind  attentions,  but,  if  they  prove  fruitless,  bind 
his  hands  and  feet,  place  him  in  the  boat,  and  fetch  him 
across."  So,  just  as  the  Amir  had  commanded,  they 
urgently  entreated  Muhammad  b.  Zakarlyy4,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Then  they  bound  his  hands  and  feet,  placed  him 
in  the  boat,  and,  when  they  had  ferried  him  across  the 
river,  released  him.  Then  they  brought  the  led-horse, 
fully  caparisoned,  before  him,  and  he  mounted  in  the  best 

*  So  L.,  which  reads     ^%^^ ,  but  A.  has  «_-i,  **  human  nature.'* 

O  •■•  C-.* 

*  That  is,  Mannar   I.  who   reigned   a.h.   350-366  (a.d.    961-976).      This 
anecdote  is  given  in  the  Akhldq-i-Jaldli  (ed.  Lucknow,  a.h.  1283),  pp.  168-170. 

»  Qur'Jin,  ii.  V.  191. 

*  lS«e  n.  1  on  p.  Sl6  supra. 
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of  liainnim,  and  aet  out  for  Itukh4r&.  And  when  th«y 
enqaired  of  him,  Baying,  "  We  feared  to  bring  thee  ncitwa 
llii;  water  lest  itiou  ehouldst  cherish  enmity  azainst  us,  bat 
thou  didrt  not  so,  nor  do  we  see  iheo  TexM  in  heart,"  he 
replied :  "  [  know  that  every  year  soveral  thoueand  persons 
croM  the  Osus  without  being  drowned,  and  that  I  too 
flhoiild  probably  not  be  drowned;  still,  it  was  pos^blo  that 
I  miglit  perish,  and  if  this  had  happened  they  would  have 
continued  till  the  Resurrection  to  nay,  'A  foolish  fellow 
was  Muhammad  b,  Zakariyya,  in  thai,  of  his  own  Ire«  will, 
he  embarked  iu  a  boat  and  so  was  drowned.'  Uut  when 
they  bound  me,  I  escaped  all  danger  of  censure ;  for  then 
they  would  say,  "They  bound  the  poor  fellow's  hands  and 
feet,  BO  that  he  wna  drowned.'  Thus  should  I  have  been 
excusi-d,  not  blamud,  in  case  of  my  being  drowned." 

When  they  n-auhcd  I)ukhAr&,  he  eaw  the  Amir  and  begun 
to  treat  him,  exerting  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  but  without 
relief  to  the  patienL  One  day  he  came  in  before  the  Amir 
H'id  said:  "To-morrow  I  arn  jroinc  to  try  another  method 
of  treiitineiit,  but  for  the  carryiii<;  out  of  it  vou  will  have 
to  siicrificG  sucli  -  and  -  such  a  horse  and  such  -  and  -  such 
u  mule,"  tlie  Im'o  being  both  animals  of  note,  so  that  in 
one  iii;^lit  tlicy  hull  gone  fortv  panisaut^s. 

So  next  day  he  took  the  Amir  to  the  hot  biilh  of  Jii-yi- 
Miiliviin,  outside  the  pahiee,  leaving  tliat  horse  and  mule 
ri'tidy  fijuLpiied  and  tightly  girl  iu  the  charge  of  his  own 
si-rvaiit ;  wliilo  of  the  King's  retinue  and  Liltcndants  he 
sutlVred  not  one  to  enter  the  buih.  Tiien  he  brought  the 
Kitn^j  iiiio  the  middle  of  the  hot  bath,  and  poured  over 
liim  warm  water,  iifror  which  he  prepaivd  a  driiuglit  and 
■^-.ivv  it  to  him  to  drink.  And  he  ke|)t  him  there  till  sueh 
(iirie  as  tile  humours  in  his  joints  were  matured. 

Tlieu  ho  liinisL-lf  vveut  out  and  put  on  his  clothes,  and, 
liiking  a  kuifi:  in  his  han-l,  came  in,  and  sloed  for  a  while 
reviling  tlie  King,  saying:  "Thou  didst  order  me  to  be 
!>nund  and  ciist  into  tlie  boat,  and  did.st  conspire  against 
iny  life.  If  I  do  not  destroy  thoe  as  a  punishiueiit  for 
this,  1  am  not  MuJiauiniad  b.  ZaUarivyi:  " 
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The  Amir  was  furious,  sprang  from  his  place,  and,  partly 
from  anger,  partly  from  fear  of  the  knife  and  dread  of 
death,  rose  to  his  feet.  When  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyya 
saw  the  Amir  on  his  feet,  he  turned  round  and  went  out 
from  the  bath,  and  be  and  his  servant  mounted,  the  one 
the  horse,  the  other  the  mule,  and  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  Oxus.  At  the  time  of  the  second  prayer  they 
crossed  the  river,  and  halted  nowhere  till  they  reached 
Merv.  When  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyyd  reached  Merv,  he 
alighted,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Amir,  saying :  "  May 
the  life  of  the  King  be  prolonged  in  health  of  body  and 
effective  command!  According  to  agreement  this  servant 
treated  his  master,  doing  all  that  was  possible.  There  was, 
however,  an  extreme  weakness  in  the  natural  caloric,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  ordinary  means  would  have 
been  a  protracted  affair.  I  therefore  abandoned  it,  and 
carried  you  to  the  hot  bath  for  psychical  treatment,  and 
administered  a  draught,  and  left  you  so  long  as  to  bring 
about  a  maturity  of  the  humours.  Then  I  angered  the 
King,  80  that  an  increase  in  the  natural  caloric  was 
produced,  and  it  gained  strength  until  those  humours, 
already  softened,  were  dissolved.  But  henceforth  it  is  not 
expedient  that  a  meeting  should  take  place  between  myself 
and  the  King." 

Now  after  the  Amir  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  Muhammad 
b.  Zakariyyd  had  gone  out,  the  Amir  sat  down  and  at  once 
fainted.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  went  forth  from 
the  bath  and  called  to  his  servants,  saying,  *'  Where  has 
the  physician  gone?"  They  answered,  "He  came  out 
from  the  bath,  and  mounted  the  horse,  while  his  attendant 
mounted  the  mule,  and  went  off." 

Then  the  Amir  knew  what  object  he  had  had  in  view. 
So  he  came  forth  on  his  own  feet  from  the  hot  bath ;  and 
tidings  of  this  ran  through  the  city,  and  his  servants  and 
retainers  and  people  rejoiced  greatly,  and  gave  alms, 
and  offered  sacrifices,  and  held  high  festival.  But  they 
could  not  find  the  physician,  seek  him  as  they  might. 
And  on  the  seventh  day  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyy&'s  servant 
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ai'i'iTed,  riding  the  horee  aud  leading  the  luiile,  and 
presented  the  lett4?r.  The  Amir  read  it,  and  was  astonished, 
iiiid  excused  bim,  and  sent  bira  a  hor^,  uiid  a  robe  of 
liouour,  and  equipineut,  and  a  clonk,  and  arms,  and  a  turbaa, 
and  a  male  slave,  and  a  bandmaideii ;  and  i'urther  com- 
manded that  there  should  be  assigned  to  bim  in  Ray  from 
tho  estates  of  al-Ma'mun  '  a  yearly  allowance  of  two' 
tlimisand  dinars  and  two  hundred  ass-loads  of  coru.  The«a 
marks  of  honour  he  forwarded  to  liim  by  tbc  hand  of 
a  trusty  messenger,  together  with  his  apologies.  Ho  the 
Amir  completely  re^uined  his  health,  and  Muhammad  !>■ 
Zukiiriyyi  attained  his  object. 


Aneciiole  xxxv. 

Ma'mun  KhwArazmshSh '  had  an  accomplislicd  Minister 
named    Abu'I  -  Hasan    Ahmad    b.   Muhammad.      He    «u 

a  niiiii  of  Irurrnng  imd  a  friend  of  scholars,  and  consequently 
many  philosophers  and  men  of  erudition,  such  as  Abii  'Ali 
b.  Siua,  Abii  Sabl  Masihi,  Abu'l-Hasun  Kharamar.  Abii 
Nasr  'Arrdq,  and  Abu  Rayhan  [al-Biruni],^  gathered  about 
his  court. 

Now  Abu  Nasr  'Arraq  was  the  nephew  of  Khwaruzraah4b, 
aud  in  all  branches  of  the  exact  sciences  he  was  second 
only  to  Ptolemy  the  Pbilosophi-r ;  while  Abu  'Ali  [b  Sini] 
aud  Abu  .Suhl  Masihi  were  the  successors  of  Aristotle*  in 

'  Thu  ti'xt  has  ^j-.U*  tJ,i^l-«i  i'.  but  ptTliaps  the  last  word  19  to  be 
taktD  aa  mcnaini;  "  itettkil."  "  tmuqiiil." 

I  Su  in  I...  nnd  m  rarrfcted  ia  A.  froiu  "  twehe  thou3.iDa." 

'  l^v  p.  viii  of  the  rrvfiii'e  to  Sachou's  tmiislation  tif  .il-lltrliiLl'a  Cirtnehgy 
0/  th«  AntirHl  Xaiioiit,  aud  the  siimi!  sclmUr'H  nrliflc  Zur  Ceifkirhle  uiid 
Clirono'Bgir  ran  CAu'arr;ia  ia  tho  SiliuHj/iliirieAtt  il.  H'ifiier  Akadcmii  for  1863. 

*  Thi'  first,  ai  t-UDd.  and  last  of  thesi-  hiiirufd  men  have  lietm  already  mcDtional. 
Tilt;  tliird  in  probably  Abu'I-KliuyrHl-Husan  .  .  .  1  buu'l-K ham Di!iT(\Vnsteaft' Id's 
Or^ehirhUd.  Arab.  Aer:U.  X,>.  115,  pp.  BS.  61)\  whu  died  A.ii.  381  (a.d.  991;. 

'  The  teils  hiivB  "of  Ari»!(i  and  Arisl6tnli*."  n*  tiiough  they  were  two 
diffi-Tuut  priuui,  iuatcjd  lit  Iwo  luriu*  ut  the  sumi!  name. 
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the  science  of  Philosophy,  which  includes  all  sciences;  and 
Abu'l- Hasan  Khamm&r  was  the  third  after  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  in  the  science  of  Medicine.  And  all  these  were, 
in  this  their  service,  independent  of  worldly  cares,  and 
maintained  with  one  another  familiar  intercourse  and 
pleasant  correspondence. 

But  Fortune,  as  is  its  custom,  disapproved  of  this ;  though 
the  King  would  not  willingly  have  destroyed  this  happiness 
of  theirs,  or  brought  these  pleasant  days  to  an  end.  So 
a  notable  arrived  from  8ult&n  Mahmud  Taminu'd-Dawla 
with  a  letter,  whereof  the  purport  was  as  follows :  "I  have 
heard  that  there  are  in  attendance  on  Khwarazmsh&h 
several  men  of  learning,  each  unrivalled  in  his  science,  such 
as  So-and-so  and  So-and-so.  You  must  send  them  to  mv 
court,  so  that  they  may  attain  the  honour  of  attendance 
thereat.  We  rely  on  being  enabled  to  profit  by  theii 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  request  this  favour  on  the  part  of 
Khwarazmshah." 

Now  the  bearer  of  this  message  was  Khwaja  Husayn  'Ali 
Mika'il,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
his  age,  and  the  wonder  of  his  time  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries, while  the  prosperity  of  Sult4n  Yaminu'd-Dawla 
continued  ever  on  the  increase  in  the  zenith  of  dominion 
and  empire,  and  the  kings  of  the  time  used  to  treat  him 
with  every  respect  and  do  him  homage,  and  night  and  day 
lay  down  in  fear  of  him.  So  Khw&razmsh&h  entertained 
Husayn  'Ali  Mika'il  in  the  best  of  lodgings,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  supplied  with  all  materials  suitable  for  a  prolonged 
stay ;  but,  before  according  him  an  audience,  he  summoned 
the  philosophers  and  laid  before  them  the  King's  letter, 
saying :  "  The  King  is  strong,  and  has  a  large  army 
recruited  from  Khurdsan  and  India;  and  he  covets  *Ir&q. 
I  cannot  refuse  to  obey  his  order,  or  be  disobedient  to  his 
mandate.     What  say  ye  on  this  matter  ?  " 

They  answered,  "  We  cannot  abandon  thy  service,  nor 
will  we  in  any  wise  go  to  him."  But  Abii  Nasr  and  Abu'l- 
Hasan  and  Abu  Rayhan  were  eager  to  go,  having  heard 
accounts  of  the  King's  munificent  gifts  and  presents.     Then 
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^id  Khwarazinsli^h,  "I  will  BUinmon  you  before  me,'  and 
do  you  take  your  own  way."  Tlieu  he  equipped  Abli  'All 
[b,  1S1D&]  and  Abu  Salil,  and  arruuged  a  plan  fur  tbem, 
nod  sent  with  them  a  guide,  and  ihey  set  off  through  the 
desert  toivarda  Mazaiidar&n, 

Next  day  Khwaruzmsh&h  accorded  Husayn  'AH  Mikit'il 
an  audience,  and  heaped  ou  hitn  all  eorls  of  complimentB. 
"I  have  read  the  letter,"  said  be,  "and  have  acquainted 
myself  with  its  eonients  and  with  the  King's  oommaiid. 
Abu  'All  and  Abu  Subl  are  gone,  but  I  nitl  provide  equip- 
ment for  Abli  Nasr  and  Abii  Rayhan  nnd  Abu'l-Ha*an,* 
so  that  tbey  may  enjoy  the  honour  of  entenns  that  August 
Presence."  So  iu  a  little  while  be  provid<?d  iheir  outfit, 
and  despatched  them  in  the  company  of  Khw&ja  Husayn 
MikA'il  to  Bulkh.  So  thoy  came  into  the  presenile  of  Sullan 
Yiimiau'd-Dawla,  and  joined  tbe  Ring's  Court. 

Now  it  was  Abli  'Aii  [b.  Sina]  whom  the  Eing  chiefly 
desired.  He  commaiided  Abii  Nasr  the  painter  to  draw 
bis  portrait  on  paper,  and  he  ordered  the  other  artiata  to 
make  forty  copies  of  the  portrait,  and  these  he  despate^hed 
in  all  directions,  placing  thetn  in  the  hands  of  persons  of 
note,  to  whom  be  said,  "  There  is  a  miui  after  this  likeness, 
whom  they  call  Abii  'All  b.  Sini,  Seek  him  out  and  send 
biin  to  me." 

Now  when  Abli  'Ali  and  Abii  Suhl  departed  from 
Kliwirazmshab,^  ere  morning  came  they  had  travelled 
fifteen  parasangs.  When  it  was  murning  tiiey  alighted  at 
a  place  where  there  were  wells,  and  Abii  'All  took  up 
an  astrologiuul  (able  to  see  under  what  ascendant  they  had 
started  on  their  journey.  "We  shall  lose  our  way,"  said 
he,  "and  experience  hardships."  Said  Abii  Sahl:  "Wo 
acquiesce  in  Giid's  decree.  Indeed,  I  know  that  I  shall  not 
come    safely  through   this  journey,    for   in    these  two   days 

<  thu  worJs  ijjj  .J 
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the  passage  of  the  degree  of  my  ascendant  reaches  Capricorn, 
and  that  is  decisive,^  so  that  no  hope  remains  to  me. 
Henceforth  our  intercourse  of  souls  is  at  an  end."  ^ 

Then  a  wind  arose  and  clouds  gathered.  Abu  'All  relates 
as  follows.  On  the  fourth  day  a  dust-storm  arose,  and 
the  world  was  darkened.  They  lost  their  way,  for  the  wind 
had  obliterated  the  tracks.  When  the  wind  lulled,  their 
guide  was  a  thousand  times  more  astray  than  before;  no 
water  was  obtainable ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the 
desert  of  Khw&razm,  Abu  Sahl  Masihi  passed  away  to 
the  World  of  Eternity.  The  guide  turned  back,  while  Abu 
'AH,  with  a  thousaud  hardships  and  difficulties,  reached 
Abiward,  whence  he  went  to  Tus,  and  finally  happened 
on  Nlsh&pur. 

There  he  found  a  number  of  persons  who  were  seeking 
for  Abu  'Ali.  He  alighted  in  a  quiet  spot,  where  he  abode 
several  days,  and  thence  he  turned  his  face  towards  Qurg&n. 
Q&bus,'  who  was  king  of  that  province,  was  a  great  and 
accomplished  man,  and  a  friend  to  men  of  learning.  Abu 
'All  knew  that  there  no  harm  would  beful  him.  When 
he  reached  Gurgdn,  he  alighted  at  a  caravanseray.  One 
day  a  person  fell  sick  in  his  neighbourhood.  Abu  'Ali 
treated  him,  and  he  got  better.  It  is  related  that  Abii 
*Ali  continued  to  live  in  Gurg&n,*  and  that  his  income 
became  considerable  and  went  on  increasing  day  by  day. 
Some  time  elapsed  thus,  until  one  of  the  relatives  of  Qabus 
fell  sick.  The  physicians  set  themselves  to  treat  him, 
striving  and  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  the 
disease  was  not  cured.      !Now  Q&bus  was  greatly  attached 

'  The  text  has  S^^^  ^Cm  j^j  ^J  ^^J  ^  jJlL  Ip^j^jI^  ^ 

vji-w-il  ^li  C^-^^^]  ^1^.     The  term  tasyir  is  explained  at  p.  230  of 
Van  Vloten'a  ed.  of  the  MafdtihuU-'ulum. 
'  This  last  sentence  is  in  A.  only. 

•  QjkbCis  b.  Washmglr  Shamsu'I-Ma»&li,  reigned  a.h.  366-371  and  again 
▲.H.  38S-403.  To  hiiu  al-Bir6ai  dedicated  his  Chronology  of  AneUnt  Nation** 
See  Sachaa*8  English  translation  of  that  work,  Preface,  p.  Tiii. 

*  For  L.'8  reading  ^i-w^  sJ^j^  j*^  ^-  ^^  ^^-«*dy^  v^  • 
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to  him.  So  one  of  the  eervants  of  Q&biis  did  obeisance 
before  him  and  said:  "Into  such-aod-Bucb  a  caraTunsomy 
hath  entered  a  voung  man  who  is  a  physician,  and  whose 
efforts  are  singularly  blessed,  bo  that  several  per^wna  hare 
been  cured  at  his  hands."  So  Qabua  bade  them  seek  him 
out  and  bring  him  to  the  patient. 

So  thoy  sDugbt  out  Abu  'AH  and  brought  him  to  the  sick 
man.  He  saw  a  youth  of  comely  countenance,  whereon  the 
hair  had  scarcely  beguu  to  show  itself,  and  of  symmetrical 
proportions.  He  sat  down ,  felt  his  pulse,  asked  to  see  his 
urine,  inspected  it,  and  said,  "  I  want  a  man  who  knows 
all  (he  districts  and  the  q^uarters  of  this  province."  So 
they  brought  one;  and  Abu  'AU  placed  his  hand  on  the 
patient's  pulse,  and  bade  the  other  mention  the  names 
of  the  different  quarters  and  districts  of  Gurgan.  So 
the  man  be^an,  and  continued  until  be  reached  the  name 
of  a  quarter  at  the  mention  of  which,  as  he  uttered  it, 
the  patient's  pulse  gave  a  strange  flutter.  Then  Abd  'All 
said,  "Now  I  must  have  someone  who  knows  all  the  streets 
in  this  quiirter,"  They  brought  such  an  one.  "Repeat," 
wuid  Abii  'All,  "the  names  of  all  the  houses  in  this  district." 
1^0  he  repeated  them  till  he  reached  the  name  of  a  house 
at  the  mention  of  which  the  patient's  pulse  gave  (he  same 
flutter.  "  Now,"  said  Abu  'Ali,  "  I  want  someone  who 
knows  all  the  households."  They  brought  such  an  one, 
and  be  began  to  repeat  them  until  he  reaclii'd  a  name  ut 
the  mention  of  which  that  same  strange  flutter  was  apparent. 

Then  said  Abii  'Ali,  "  It  is  finished."  Thereupon  he 
turned  to  the  confidential  odvisers  of  Qabiis.  and  said:  "This 
lad  is  in  love  with  such-and-such  a  girl,  in  such-and-such 
a  house,  in  such-and-such  a  street,  in  such-and-such 
a  quarter :  the  girl's  face  is  the  patii-iit's  cure."  The 
patient,  who  wii.'i  Ji.stening,  heard  what  was  said,  and  in 
shame  hid  his  face  beneiith  the  clothes.  When  ihey  made 
enquiries,  it  was  even  as  Abu  'Ali  had  said.'      Then  they 

I  rompnrn  the  pn-ci-plv  fiimilnr  nnirntitp  in  Ibr  first  Blorv  of  the  first  limil;  of 
till'  .Viil/i,m<ri  i,i  jLimiu'^-Dia  Itilmi,  and  iil»o  «  pH3»a^rL.  j',i  tlic  ai^ilion  i>l  1)10 
l)Aal./,ha-i- h'Jiii'&a:mi/iJ/ii  (Hook  vi,  Gulliir  i,  Jul'  2.  ch.  3).  of  which  this 
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reported  this  matter  to  Q&bus,  who  was  amazed  thereat 
and  said,  "Bring  him  before  me."  So  Abu  *Ali  b.  Sind 
was  brought  before  Q&bus. 

Now  Qdbus  had  a  copy  of  Abu  'All's  portrait,  which 
Yaminu'd-Dawla  had  sent  to  him.  "  Why,  here  is  Abii 
*Ali !  "  exclaimed  he.  **  Yes,  O  most  puissant  Prince," 
replied  the  other.  Then  Q&bus  came  down  from  his  throne, 
advanced  several  paces  to  meet  Abu  *Ali,  embraced  him, 
conversed  genially  with  him,  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
said,  ''O  greatest  and  most  accomplished  philosopher  of 
the  world,  explain  to  me  the  rationale  of  this  treatment ! " 
"  O  Sire,"  answered  Abu  *Ali,  "  when  I  inspected  his  pulse 
and  urine,  I  became  convinced  that  his  complaint  was  love, 
and  that  he  had  fallen  thus  sick  through  keeping  his  secret. 
Had  I  enquired  of  him,  he  would  not  have  told  me;  so 
I  placed  my  hand  on  his  pulse  while  they  repeated  in 
succession  the  names  of  the  different  quarters,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  name  of  the  quarter  of  his  beloved,  love 
moved  him,  and  his  heart  was  stirred,  so  that  I  knew  she 
was  a  dweller  in  that  quarter.  Then  I  enquired  the  streets, 
and  when  I  reached  the  street  in  question  that  same 
movement  occurred,  and  I  knew  that  she  dwelt  in  that 
street.  Then  I  enquired  the  names  of  the  households  in 
that  street,  and  the  same  phenomenon  occurred  when  the 
house  of  his  beloved  was  named,  so  that  I  knew  the 
house  also.  Then  they  made  mention  of  the  names  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  when  he  heard  the  name  of  his  beloved, 
he  was  greatly  affected,  so  that  I  knew  the  name  of  his 
sweetheart  also.  Then  I  told  him  my  conclusion,  and  he 
could  not  deny  it,  but  was  compelled  to  confess  the  truth." 


is  a  translation: — '^Now  the  lover's  pulse  is  variable  and  irregular,  especially 
when  he  sees  the  object  of  his  affections,  or  hears  her  name,  or  gets  tidings  of 
her.  In  this  way  one  can  discover,  in  the  case  of  one  who  conceals  his  love  and 
the  name  of  his  beloved,  who  is  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  that  in  the 
following  way.  The  physician  should  place  his  finger  on  the  patient's  pulse,  and 
unexpectedly  order  the  names  of  those  persons  amongst  whom  it  may  be  surmised 
that  his  sweetheart  is  to  be  found  to  be  repeated,  whereupon  it  will  appear  from 
the  patient's  behaviour  who  his  beloved  is,  and  what  her  name  is.  Avicenna 
(upon  whom  be  God's  Mercy)  says :  '  I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  have  succeeded 
by  it  in  finding  out  who  the  belovtd  object  was.'  " 


830        chahXh  luaiLA. — FontiH  D[9coua.<ie. 

Qiii&»  na  gnsUy  ■•tonUhed,  ud  indeed  there  im 
good  reaaon  for  astonishtneiit.  "  O  moet  emiiMtit  and  mo.! 
exeeDent  pbiloaophflT  of  the  world,"  sid  bt-^  "buth  th« 
lover  iind  the  bcIoTed  uv  the  cbiMrao  of  my  nstera,  vad 
are  connna  to  one  aoutlier.  Chouse,  then,  ao  SBa|HeKMii 
moment  that  I  may  uaile  ihcm  in  mftiruge."  So  tha 
Ulster  [Aricenoa]  cb'jse  s  foKuiutc  hour,  and  in  it  thaf 
were  anibed,  itud  that  priaoe  weu  cared  of  the  ailment 
which  had  brought  him  to  death's  door.  And  thervafwr 
Qabua  roainlaioed  Abu  'All  In  the  best  manner  pttMibk, 
and  thence  he  went  to  Ray,  and  finally  became  mintaia 
to  'Ala*u'd-I>awla,  as  i^  welJ  knoirn  in  hiBtory. 


The  author  of  the  Kdmilu's-Sand'at*  was  physician  to 
'Aditda'd-DawU*  ia  I'irs,  in  the  city  of  Shir&z.  Now 
in   tliat  city  there  was  a  porter  who  oaed  to  carry  loads 

of  four  hiindrefl  :in(i  five  hundred  matind?  on  his  back. 
And  every  live  or  six  monlbs  he  would  be  attacked  by 
headache,  and  become  restless,  reniaiiiiu^  so  for  ten'  dsvs 
and  nights.  One  time  he  was  attacked  by  headache,  and 
when  seven  or  eight  days  had  elapsed,  he  several  times 
determined  to  destroy  himself.  At  length  one  day  this 
physician  passed  by  the  door  of  his  hoim'.  The  porter's 
brother  ran  to  meet  him,  did  reverence  to  hini,  ami, 
conjuring  him  by  God  Most  High,  told  him  his  brother's 
condition.  "  Bring  him  to  me,"  said  the  physician.  So 
they  called  him  before  the  physician,  who  saw  that  be 
was  a  big  man,  of  bulky  frame,  wearing  on  his  feet  a  pair 
of  shoes  each  of  which  weigliud  a  mauud  and  a  half.  Then 
tlie  physician  a^kcd  for  and  exmuincd  his  urine  ;  after 
which,  "Biing  liim  with  me  into  ihc  open  country,"  said 
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he.  They  did  so.  On  their  arrival  there,  he  bade  his 
servant  take  the  turban  from  his  head,  and  cast  it  round 
his  neck.  Then  he  ordered  another  servant  to  take  the 
shoes  off  the  porter's  feet  and  kick  him  on  the  back  of 
the  neck.  The  porter's  sons  wept,  but  the  physician  was 
a  man  of  coqsideration,  so  that  they  could  say  nothing. 
Then  the  physician  ordered  his  servant  to  throw  the  turban 
round  his  neck,  to  mount  his  horse,  and  to  make  the  porter 
run  round  the  plain.  The  servant  did  as  he  was  bid. 
Blood  began  to  flow  from  the  porter's  nostrils.  "Now," 
said  the  physician,  "let  him  alone,  that  the  blood  may  flow 
from  him,  for  he  stinketh  worse  than  a  corpse."  The  man 
fell  asleep  amidst  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  nose, 
and  three  hundred  dirhams'  weight  of  blood  escaped  from 
his  nostrils.  They  bore  him  thence,  and  he  slept  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  his  headache  passed  away  and  never  again 
returned. 

Then  'Adudu'd-Dawla  questioned  the  physician  as  to  the 
rationale  of  this  treatment.  "O  King,"  he  replied,  "for 
some  while  the  blood  had  coagulated  ^  in  his  head,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  relieve  this  congestion  by  means  of 
belladonna,^  so  I  devised  another  treatment,  which  proved 
successful." 

Anecdote  xxxvii. 

Melancholia  is  a  disease  which  physicians  often  fail  to 
treat  successfully,  for,  though  all  melancholic  diseases  are 
chronic,  melancholia  is  a  pathological  condition  which  is 
[especially]  slow  to  pass. 

*  Perhaps  "coagulated'*  is  too  strong  a  word  for  2fJ-»A»ii ,  and  we  should 
rather  translate  "  for  some  while  he  had  suffered  from  congestion  of  the  head  " 
or  "cerebral  congestion," 

*  \..^  1.3  [a.,   B.   ^,b]  ^,\j  b.     The  word  ^  .b  ,  explained  a8  = 

\i_  jn*4^  f_  -•-  f^  or  lyJl  C>^  »  seems  to  mean  belladonna.  The  word  \jM 
I  do  not  understand. 


8^2  CajJtJin   lUQALA. FOFBIH    DISCOURSE.  H 

Abii'l'Ha«an  b.  Tahi|-&,  in  bis  work  entitled  tlie  "  ilippo- 
cniti«  ThiMvpeutics "  {ilH'&iafa-i-Bnqrdli),^  s  bu«^  the  like 
of  which  hath  been  composed  by  no  one  on  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  hath  reckoned  up  tfae  leaden  of  thnaght,  ^gea, 
physicians,  tcholan,  and  philosophers  who  bare  hevn  afflicted 
by  this  disease,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  and  he 
eontinue«  thus: — 

"Uy   master  Abu   Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  Abu  Sa'd^  a1- 
Naahawi,  cnminoRly  known   a*  Sarakh,'  related  to  me,"  aaya 
he,  "on   the  authority  of  the   Imam  Shaykh  Muhammad  h.       j 
al-'Aqil  al-QiiZKini,  on  the  wuthority  of  the  Amir  Fakhru'd-       | 
Dawla  E&Htijar  the  Buwayhid.  that  one  of  the  princes  of  the      : 
Uouee  of  Buwayh  was  attacked  by  melancholy,  and  was  in       ' 
such  wise  affected  by  the  disease  that  he  imagined  himself       ' 
to  have  been  traniformed  into  a  cow.      Every  day  he  would       | 
low  like  a  cow.  causing  annoj'ance  to  everyone,  and  saying,       | 
'Kill   me,  bo  that  a   good  stew  may  be  prepared   from  my       | 
flcvb'i   until  matlera  reached  such    a  past  that  fa«  vould     j 
eat  nothing,   and    the   physicians  were   unable   to  do  him 
any  goiid, 

"Now  at  this  juncture  Abu  'AH  (Avlconnaj  was  priuie 
minister,  and  tlie  kiiij,'  'Ala'n'd- Dawla  Muhainma.l  b. 
Washnigir  hiid  the  fullest  coiilick-nce  in  Ijini,  ami  hu-t 
entrusted  iiito  Lis  haii-U  all  the  ulfiiirs  of  the  kinfr.lom, 
and  placed  inidt-r  his  jiidf^im  iit  uiid  discretion  all  niLilter*. 
Atid,  indeed,  since  Alexander  the  Great,  wliuse  ministtr  wa* 
Aristotle,  no  kinjj  had  avich  a  minister  us  Abu  'Alf.  And 
during  the  time  that  he  was  minister,  he  used  to  rise  up 
every  morning  Ix-fure  dawn  and  write  a  couple  of  pag.s 
of  liie   ^han.^      Then,   when    the    Iruo  diiwn    appeared,    lie 


p  lirmtrlmniiTis  Gcth.  'I  Arah.  Lilt.,  n.  237,  wVr.>  liH  num^-  i«  Rivpn  " 
}\:^~m  -All  b.  Miib^iumui]  »t-'nil,;iri.  Il.>  »»■<  n.mi  pliv.JrUii  to  •V..- 
\m\  priiKH-  liuknuM- Lluirlii  nlx.ut  a.ii.  ZiW  (a.i.. 'jTo,.  M,Si>,  of  tht'  wmk 
Li-t  M  OiIotJ,  Muuk'ti,  iiml  ill  tlic  lu.lri  OiKci'. 


^'u.  711,  pp.  4S4,  48J. 
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used  to  give  audience  to  his  disciples,  such  as  Kiy&  Ra'is 
Bahmany&r,  Abu  Mansur  Zila,^  *Abdu*l  -  Wahid  Jurjdni, 
Sulayinau  of  Damascus,  and  me,  Abu  E&Iinj&r.  We  used 
to  continue  our  studies  till  the  morning  grew  bright,  and 
then  perform  our  prayers  behind  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  came  forth  he  was  met  at  the  gate  of  his  house  by 
a  thousand  mounted  men,  comprising  the  dignitaries  and 
notables,  as  well  as  such  as  had  boons  to  crave,  or  were 
in  difficulties.  Then  the  minister  would  mount,  and  this 
company  would  attend  him  to  the  Government  Offices.  By 
the  time  he  arrived  there,  the  number  of  horsemen  had 
reached  two  thousand.  And  there  he  would  remain  until 
the  morning  prayer,  and  when  he  retired  for  refreshment 
all  that  company  ate  with  him.  Then  he  took  his  midday 
siesta,  and  when  he  rose  up  from  this  he  would  perform 
his  prayer,  wait  on  the  King,  and  remain  talking  and 
conversing  with  him  until  the  next  prayer ;  and  in  all 
matters  of  importance  there  was  no  third  person  between 
him  and  the  King. 

"Our  object  in  narrating  these  details  is  to  show  that 
the  minister  had  no  leisure  time.  Now  when  the  physicians 
proved  unable  to  cure  this  young  man,  the  King's  inter- 
cession was  sought,  so  that  he  might  bid  his  minister  take 
the  case  in  hand.  So  *A14'u'd-Dawla  spoke  to  him  to  this 
effect,  and  he  consented.  Then  said  he,  'Good  tidings  to 
the  patient,  for  the  butcher  has  come  to  kill  him  ! '  When 
the  patient  heard  this,  he  rejoiced.  Then  the  minister 
mounted  his  horse,  and  came  with  his  retinue  to  the 
gate  of  the  patient's  house.  Taking  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
he  entered  with  two  attendants,  saying,  *  Where  is  this 
cow,  that  I  may  kill  it?'  The  patient  made  a  noise  like 
a  cow,  meaning,  *He  is  here.'  The  minister  bade  them 
bind  him  hand  and  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
patient  ran  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  house  and 
lay  down  on  his  right  side,  and  they  bound  his  hands 
and  feet  firmly,  and  *Abu  'All  then  came  forward,  rubbing 
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tha  knivea  together,  sat  down,  and  placed  hia  tand  on  his 
Bwle,  Its  is  the  cuHtoni  of  Ijutohers.  'Ho  is  very  lean,'  said 
be,  'ftiid  not  fit  to  be  killed:  lie  imist  eat  fodder  until  ha 
gets  fut.'  Thon  he  poae  up  and  came  out,  having  hidden 
thera  loose  hia  hiiinia  and  feet,  and  place  food  before  him. 
saying,  '  Eat,  so  that  thou  mavst  griiw  fat.'  They  did 
so.  and  he  ate,  and  reeovpred  his  nppelite,  after  whii'h 
they  administered  to  him  drugs  and  druiighfa,  'This  cow,' 
said  Abu  'All,  'must  be  well  fiitlnn»id';  so  the  patient  ate 
in  the  hope  tlmt  he  might  grow  (at  and  they  might  kill 
him ;  whilo  the  physicians  applied  tlienisolves  vigorouily 
to  treating  him  ns  the  minister  had  indicated,  and  ia 
a  month's  time  ho  completely  recovered." 

All  wise  men  will  perceive  that  nno  cunnot  heal  by  snoh 
methods  of  treatment  save  by  virtue  of  extreme  excellence, 
perfect  science,  and  unerring  acumen. 


Anecdote  xxxviii. 
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In  the  reign  of  JIaliksbdb,  and  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Sultin  Saujar,  there  was  at  Herat  a  philosopher  named 
Adib  Isma'il,  a  very  great  and  perfect  man,  who,  however, 
derived  his  income  from  his  receipts  as  a  physician.  By 
him  many  rare  cures  of  this  class  were  wrought. 

One  day  he  was  passing  through  ihe  sheep  -  slayers' 
market.  A  butchor  was  skinning  a  sheep,  and  was  eating 
the  warm  fat  which  be  took  from  its  belly.'  Khwaja 
Isma'il  said  to  a  grocer  opposite  him,  "  If  at  any  time 
this  felloM'  should  die,  inlonn  tne  of  it  before  they  lay  him 
in  his  grave."  "Willingly,"  replied  the  grocer.  When 
five  or  six  months  bad  elapsed,  one  morning  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  that  sucb-and-such  a  butcher  bad  died  suddenly 
wilhout  any  premonitory  illnes.s.  The  grocer  also  went  to 
offer  his  condolences.  He  found  a  number  of  people  tearing 
their  garments,  while  others  were  consumed  with  grief,  for 

'  So  in  I..  A  has:  "And  everrDow  nnii  thir  hfiroiild  put  hia  hand  into  the 
sheeji's  bull)',  pull  uut  tome  of  the  warm  lut,  and  swoUuw  it. 
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the  dead  man  was  young,  and  had  little  children.  Then 
he  remembered  the  words  of  Khw&ja  Isma'il,  and  hastened 
to  bear  the  intelligence  to  him.  Said  the  Ehwaja,  "  He 
has  been  a  long  time  in  dying."  Then  he  arose,  took  bis 
staff,  went  to  the  dead  man's  house,  raised  the  sheet  from 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  and  began  to  apply  the  remedies 
for  apoplexy.^  On  the  third  day  the  dead  man  arose,  and, 
though  he  remained  paralytic,  he  lived  for  many  years,  and 
men  were  astonished,  for  that  great  man  had  seen  from 
the  first  that  he  would  be  stricken  by  apoplexy. 


Anecdote 

The  Shaykhu'l .  Isl&m  'Abdu'll&h  Ansdrl  (may  God 
sanctify  his  spirit!)  conceived  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
above-mentioned  roan  of  science,  and  several  times  attempted 
to  do  him  an  injury,  and  burned  his  books.  Now  this 
fanatical  dislike  arose  from  religious  motives,  for  the  people 
of  Her&t  believed  that  he  could  restore  the  dead  to  life, 
and  this  belief  was  injurious  to  his  own  pretensions.^ 

Now  the  Shaykh  fell  ill,  and  in  the  course  of  his  illness 
the  death  -  rattle  became  apparent.  However  much  the 
physicians  treated  him,  it  availed  nothing.  They  were  in 
despair,  and  so  sent  a  sample  of  his  urine  to  the  Ehw4ja 
under  the  name  of  another,  and  requested  him  to  prescribe. 
When  he  had  inspected  it,  he  said:  "This  is  the  urine  of 
80-and-so,  in  whom  the  death-rattle  has  become  apparent, 
and  whom  they  are  imable  to  treat.  Bid  them  pound 
together  a  sir  of  pistachio-skins  and  a  sir^  of  the  sugar 
called  ^aakari  and  give  it  to  him,  so  that  he  may  recover; 
and  give  him  this  message :  '  You  should  study  science, 
and  not  burn  men's  books.' " 

•  80  B.  and  L.  0«^^»^j),  but  A.  reads  ^iV^»  ""''^m  injurious  to  the 
common  folk."  "^  • 

t  YoT  j^  c^io  A.  has  ^U^j  CX^  twice,  and  adds  Ja^  after  L::-vrfy  • 
J.B  A.8.  1S99.  64 
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So  they  made  a  confection  of  these  two  ingredients,  aitft 
the  patieut  ate  it,  and  immediately  the  death-rattle  ceased, 

and  he  recovered. 

Anecdote  xl. 

In  the  time  of  Galen,  one  of  the  notables  of  Alexendria 
waa  attacked  by  pain  in  the  tiiiger-tips,  and  suffered  great 
restlessuesa,  being  debarred  from  all  repose.  They  informed 
Guleii,  who  prescribed  an  unguent  to  be  applied  to  his 
abouldera.  As  soon  as  tliey  did  this  he  was  cured.  Then 
Ihey  questioned  Galen,  saying,  "  What  was  [the  rationale 
of]  this  trea  1  men  t  which  tbou  didst  adopt  P  "  He  replied: 
"This,  that  the  source  of  a  pain  which  attacks  the  6ngef- 
tips  is  the  shoulder,  I  treated  the  root  so  that  the  branch 
might  be  cured." 

Anecdote  xli. 

In  the  year  a.h.  547  (=a.d.  1162-3),'  wheo  a  batlle  took 
place  at  Dariward*  between  the  King  of  the  World  Sanjar 
b.  MalikshSh  and  my  master  'Ala'u'd  -  Dawla  al-Husayn 
(may  God  immortalize  their  reigns!),  and  the  Gbtirid  army 
was  so  grievously  smitten  by  the  evil  eye,^  and  I  wandered 
about  Herat  in  hiding,  because  I  was  connected  with  the 
House  of  Ghi'ir,  and  their  enemies  uttered  all  manner  of 
accusations  against  them,  and  rejoiced  malignantly  over 
their  reverse;  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  I  say, 
I  chanced  one  night  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  certain  noble 
man,  AVhen  ha  had  eaten  bread,  I  went  out  to  satisfy 
a  n<=cd.  That  noble  man,  bj'  reason  of  whom  I  came  to 
be  there,  was  praising  me,  saying :  "  Jlen  know  him  as 
a   poet,  but,  .apart  from  bis  skill  in  poetry,  he  is  a  man 

'  L.  ha*  "  <47,"  Wh  in  figures  and  writing,  nn  ci-ident  error,  since  Sanjsr 
reijned  A.ii  .511-552,  and  'Ala'u'd-Din  llusiiin  ■■  Jnliiii-sfii "  a.h,  o41-6o6. 
A.  ciiiiila  the  fijjurcs,  and  ciniy  has  "  ta  llie  \t:\r  fiirtv-siiven." 

'  Si-o  B.  de  Mejnord'*  Diet,  dt  la  I'lrar,  p.  '12S,  but  tliie  reading  is 
cnnjvetural.     L.  hoa  iLij^jJj  ,  A,  itj>i,jL; . 
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of  great  attainments,  well  skilled  in  astrology,  medicine, 
polite  letter-writing,  and  other  accomplishments." 

When  I  returned  to  the  company,  the  master  of  the' 
house  showed  me  much  respect,  as  do  those  who  are  in 
need  of  some  favour,  and  sat  by  me  for  a  while.  "  O  so-and- 
so,"  said  he,  "I  have  one  only  daughter,  and,  save  her, 
no  other  near  relative,  and  she  is  my  treasure.  Lately  she 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  malady  such  that  during  the  days 
of  her  monthly  courses  ten  or  fifteen  sirs^  of  sanguineous 
matter  come  from  her,  and  she  is  greatly  weakened.  We 
have  consulted  the  physicians,  several  of  whom  have  treated 
her,  but  it  has  availed  nothing,  for  if  this  issue  be  stopped, 
slie  is  attacked  with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  stomach,  and 
if  it  be  renewed,  it  is  increased  in  amount,^  and  she  is  much 
weakened,  so  that  I  fear  its  cessation,  lest  her  strength 
should  wholly  decline."  "Send  me  word,"  said  I,  "when 
next  this  state  occurs." 

When  ten  days  had  passed,  the  patient's  mother  came 
to  fetch  me,  and  brought  her  daughter  to  me.  I  saw  a  girl 
very  comely,  but  despairing  of  life,  and  stricken  with 
terror.  She  at  once  fell  at  my  feet,  saying :  "  O  my  father ! 
For  God's  sake  help  me,  for  I  am  young,  and  have  not 
yet  seen  the  world."  The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  and 
I  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  this  is  an  easy  matter."  Then 
I  placed  my  fingers  on  her  pulse.  I  found  the  artery 
strong,  and  her  colour  and  complexion  normal.  It  was  at 
this  time  the  season  of  summer,  and  most  of  the  conditions 
of  an  enjoyable  life'  were  present,  such  as  a  robust  habit  of 
body,  a  strong  constitution,  a  healthy  complexion,  age,  season, 
country,^  and  occupation.     Then  I  summoned  a  phlebotomist 

>  A.  has  "maunds.*' 

>  L.  has :  .  .  O.-*-*  jb  ;  J^  j\j  ^\  y     A.  has  : 

'   L.   (JL^JLc   .ym\,  A.    }iJL£jy^\. 

*  For  L.'s  reading,  jjj  ^ ,  A.  has  : 
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and  bade  him  open  the  baeilic  vein  in  both  her  arras;  aod 
I  Bent  away  all  the  women.  The  bad  blood  continued  to 
flow,  and,  by  pressure  and  manipulation,  I  took  from  her 
a  thousand  dirhama'  weight  of  blood,  bo  that  she  fell  down 
in  a  swoon.  Then  I  bade  them  bring  fire,  and  prepare 
roasted  meat  beside  ber,  until  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  smoke  of  the  roasling  meat,  and  it  entered  ber  nostrils. 
Then  she  carne  to  her  eenses,  moved,  groaned,  and  asked 
for  a  drink.  Then  I  prepared  for  her  a  gentle  stimulant, 
and  treated  her  for  a  week,  and  she  recovered,  and  that 
illness  passed  away,  and  her  monlhly  courses  resumed  their 
normal  condition.  And  I  called  her  my  daughter,  and 
to-day  she  ia  to  me  as  my  other  children. 


Conclusion. 

Hy  object  in  writing  this  treatise  and  in  setting  fortli 
this  discourse  is  not  to  muke  mention  of  my  merits  or  to 
show  forth  my  services,  but  rather  to  guide  the  beginner,  and 
to  glorify  my  Lord,  the  learned  and  just  King,  Husamu'd- 
Dawla  wa'd-Din,  Helper  of  Islim  and  the  Muslims,  Pride 
of  monarclis  and  kings,  noblest  of  mankind,  Shumsu'l-Ma'ali, 
Maliku'l-UmanV,  Abu'l-Hnsan  'Ali  b.  Mas'ud  b.  al-llusayn, 
Nusratu  Amiri'l-Mu'ininin  (may  God  perpetuate  his  glory!), 
by  whose  high  station  tlie  Kingly  Office  ia  magnified.  May 
God  (blessed  and  glorious  ia  He !)  continue  to  embellish  it 
by  his  Beauty,  and  may  the  Divine  Protection  and  Heavenly 
Grace  be  a  buckler  over  the  form  and  stature  of  both,  and 
.niav  the  heart  of  my  Lord  and  Benefactor  Fakhru'd-Dawla 
wa'd-Din,  Babu'u'l- islam  wa'1-Muslimin,  King  of  the  kings 
of  the  mountains,  be  rejoiced,  not  for  a  while  but  for  ever, 
by  the  continuance  of  both  ! 
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Concluding  Note  by  the  Editor  r>f  the  fihrdn  ed.  of  a.h.  1305 
{=  A.D.  1887-5). 

In  the  ben«6cent  reign  of  tlie  Sovereign  Lord'  of  the 
natione.  the  King  of  kings  who  is  like  unto  Alexander 
in  pomp,  the  Remembrancer  of  Kisrd  and  Jamshid,  the 
Mouaroh  of  moDarcljs.  the  Shadow  of  God  in  the  lands, 
by  the  regarde  of  whose  weighty  mind  nil  the  sciences  and 
enjoy  the  fullest  ascendency,  and  the  votaries  of  every 
eort  of  craft  and  cunning  possess  the  most  brilliant  position, 
the  King,  son  of  a  king  and  grandson  of  a  king,  and  the 
Prince,  son  of  a  prince  and  grandaon  of  a  prince.  Shah 
^asiru'd-Din  Qajar  (may  God  prolong  his  Power,  and 
extend  his  Life  and  his  Reign  I) — 

'  0  King,  icho  resemlileiit  the  Angel*  in  exaltation, 
Wfiose  name  in  held  in  fair  reiioien  by  the  Supreme  Soit  I " 

By  the  auspicious  traits  of  his  nature  the  treatises  of 
men  of  culture,  which  had  been  clolhed  in  tlie  raiment 
of  oblivion,  have  become  adorned  with  the  ornament  of 
print,  while  the  dust  of  desolation  has  been  removed  from 
the  senses  of  men  of  learning.  Amongst  such  treatises  is 
this  Clialidr  Maqdla  of  'Anidi,  wherouf,  until  this  time, 
the  virgin  sentences  were  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of 
cealment,  and  the  maiden  anecdotes  lay  latent  and 
onknown  in  the  leaves.  This  servant  of  the  Heaven-high 
Court  and  house-bred  slave  of  this  Immortal  Dynasty, 
Muhammad  Baqir  Kh&n,  son  of  the  late  II4ji  Muhammad 
Biqir  Khan,  Begler-hegi,  the  Q&j4r,  who  has  devoled  mo>t 
of  his  time  to  the  transcripUou  of  written  puges,  undertook, 
at  the  desire  of  his  High  Reverence  Mull&  'All  Ehw&ns^ri, 
to  transcribe  this  also.  Two  mauuscrlpta  weie  examined,  of 
which  the  one  had  been  copied  from  the  other.  In  the 
one  there  were  bad  mistakes,  and  in  the  other  worse.  It 
was  as  though  a  heap  of  gold  bad  been  acquired,  but  filled 

■  Lit«»U7  "  Mutec  at  th*  oeclu." 
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ntth  alloy  and  droM.  Thus,  amoDgBt  other  em<rs,  mJ 
was  written  »-*lg,  Kod  *9-U.:>-,  •_«?-.  Therefore,  to  the 
utinost  of  my  power,  I  applied  myself,  while  tranecribiDg 
tbe  book,  to  correcting  aa  far  as  possible  the  words  nod 
BentenceB  occurring  in  it.  My  prayer  of  my  apintual 
friends,  who  are  the  chaagera  of  the  coins  of  ideas,  !• 
that  if  a  chance  mistake  occur,  or  an  erroneooa  idea  or 
word  appear,  they  will  overlook  it  with  gracious  eyes,  and 
will  endeavour  to  read  such  correcttou  iiiN)  the  text. 

At  the  time  of  concluding,  a  chronogram  expressing  the 
date  [of  publicationj  occurred  to  me,  and  ia  here  submitted:' 

ir-o  '  ji^T  «_-l»_;J  yA^^  ^  *]'i^  jlfs-  *_jlii 

By  the  desire  of  A'khuud-i-MulI4  'Ali  Khw^nsari,  a.b. 
i:i05,  and  by  the  care  of  His  Reverence  Abu'l-Qasim,  the 
noble  heir  of  Akhund-i-Mum  Muhammad. 
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Art.  XXI. — Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  A  Topo- 
graphical Summary,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Contemporary 
Arabic  and  Persian  Authorities.     By  G.  Lb  Strange. 

Four  years  ago  I  submitted  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
*'  A  Description  of  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad,  written  about 
the  year  900  ad.  by  Ibn  Serapion,"  ^  in  the  course  of  which 
paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  sketch,  in  rough  outline,  the 
Plan  of  the  mediaeval  City  of  the  Caliphs.  This  was  derived 
from  the  accounts  of  the  canals  given  by  Ibn  Serapion ;  and 
recognizing  the  imperfection  of  this  Sketch  Plan,  I  expressed 
my  intention  of  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  Baghdad 
topography,  and  of  completing,  in  a  future  article,  the  very 
cursory  notes  which  were  all  that  I  had  then  been  able  to 
g^ve  with  the  translation  of  Ibn  Serapion. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  working  out  the 
history  of  Baghdad  will  be  shown  presently,  and  under- 
estimating my  task,  I  had  at  first  hoped  that  one  or  two 
papers  in  this  Journal,  as  the  result  of  a  year's  work,  would 
have  exhausted  the  subject.  This,  however,  has  proved  to 
be  a  delusion.  The  time  was  doubled  and  again  doubled,  for 
the  materials  demanded  a  far  more  detailed  examination 
than  could  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months,  nor  could  the 
results  be  condensed  into  a  score  or  two  of  pages.  The  out- 
come of  four  years'  work  forms  a  volume,  which  is  now  ready 
for  the  press,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months.  In  the  meantime  a  summary 
of  the  results,  in  part  correcting  the  Sketch  Plan  appended 
to  my  former  paper,*  may  now  be  given.     This  summary 

*  Sec  J.R.A.S.  for  1896,  January,  April,  and  October. 

'  See  in  J.R.A.S.  for  1895,  the  Plan  facing  p.  276,  where  the  whole  of 
Western  Baghdad  is  put  too  low  down  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Quarter ;  further 
the  lower  course  of  the  'Isa  Canal  should  be  as  it  is  marked  in  the  two  following 
Plans. 
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will  form  the  concluding  chapters  of  my  book,  to  which  tha 
reader  is  referred  for  all  detail,  aud  for  full  relerences  to 
all  the  authorities.  Of  these  last  also  some  account  will  now 
be  given,  together  with  a  short  criticul  notice  of  their 
writings,  whether  historical  or  geographical,  to  which  wo 
owe  the  information  that  has  made  it  possible,  iu  part,  to 
reconstruct  the  Plan  of  the  Ctty  of  tho  Caliphs. 

The  topography  of  mediaeval  Baghdad  has  not,  hitherto, 
met  with  the  attention  that  the  subject  deserves;  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  any  detailed  history  of  the  Caliphs  ia 
inoomprehensible  if  the  plan  of  their  capital  cannot  bo  laid 
bafure  the  reader.  As  far  bb  I  know,  the  only  attempt  that 
has  yet  boea  made  to  realize  the  appearance  of  the  metro- 
politan city  of  the  Eastern  Culiphute,  is  due  to  the  lata 
A.  von  £remer,  who,  in  one  chapter  of  his  excellent  History 
of  Civilization  in  the  East,  has  translated  the  description 
given  by  Ya'kiibi  of  the  original  burg  or  Round  City  bnill 
^by  Mansur.'  But  this  citadel  was  to  later  Baghdad  mucli 
what  at  the  present  day  the  City,  in  modern  London,  has 
bocome  in  relation  (o  the  metropolis  whit-h  eiicompiisses  it 
for  miles  on  every  side;  and  of  greater  Baghdad,  Kremer 
says  nothing.  Further  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  plan 
even  of  the  Round  Cilj%  the  position  of  which,  in  relation  to 
modern  Baglidad,  he  has  not  indicated.  What  Kiemer  left 
fragmentary  I  hope  now  to  have  completed. 

Our  systeniatic  knowledge  of  the  topography,  as  a  whole, 
of  mediaeval  Baghdiid,  is  chiefly  derived  from  two  nearly 
contemporary  sources,  namely,  Ya'ljiibT,  who  wrote  near  the 
end  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrab,  and  Ibn  Serapion, 
whose  work  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  :  iu  other 
words,  respectively  a  short  time  before  and  afler  the  year 
900  A.D.  The  lirst  of  tliese  authorities,  Ya'kiibi,  describes 
the  various  quarters  aud  buildings  of  the  citvus  the  traveller 
would  pass  them  by  when  taking  his  way,  in  turn,  along  each 
of  the  great  higlirouds  which  radiated  to  various  points  of 
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the  compoaa  from  the  tour  Gates  of  tlie  Round  City;  Ibn 
Serapion,  oa  the  other  hand,  chiefiy  occupies  himself  with 
tracing  out  the  network  of  Canals  whose  ramification  a 
trnreraed  Those  later  suburbs  of  the  Round  City,  which  in 
time  came  to  form  the  two  great  quarters  of  West  and 
East  Baghdad.  And  finally  it  U  by  marking  the  intersection 
of  the  various  watercourses  with  the  chief  highroads  that, 
after  thus  combining  the  two  deiicriptions,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  lay  out  a.  rough  sort  of  triangulatiou  for  the  plan 
of  mediaeval  Baghdad,  of  which  otherwise  the  few  vestiges 
that  still  remain  would  hardly  have  afforded  sufficieut  duta 
for  any  reliable  reconstruct  ion  of  ita  topography. 

From  its  foundation  by  the  Caliph  Mansiir  to  its  capture 
by  Hiilagii  the  Mongol,  the  history  of  the  city  is  that  of  the 
Abbaaid  Caliphate,  and  the  events  accompanying  iis  rise  and 
fall  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  if  the  five  centuries 
that  elapsed  during  this  long  period  be  divided  into  five 
rather  unequal  parts,  representing,  as  it  were,  so  many  Acts 
in  the  great  drama  of  ihe  history  of  lalum. 

These  Eve  divisions  are: — (!)  the  period  of  the  grent 
Caliphs,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Dynasty  in  132  (750  a.d.) 
to  the  death  of  Slamun  in  218  (833  a.d.);  (2)  the  tjTa.my 
of  the  Turkish  Body  Guard,  ending  in  334  (946  a,d.),  when 
Mu'izz-ad-Dawlah,  the  Buyid  Prince,  became  master  in 
Baghdad;  (3)  the  period  of  the  Uuyid  supremacy;  (4) 
followed  by  Ihe  Saljuk  supremacy,  beginning  with  Tughril 
Beg,  who  entered  Baghdad  in  447  (1055  a.d.),  and  ending 
with  the  death  of  Sultan  Sanjnr,  the  last  of  the  great  Saljiiks, 
in  fi5'2  (1157  a.d.)  ;  (5)  lastly  the  period  of  decline  and  fall, 
which  ended  with  the  Mongol  conquest,  the  sack  of  Baghdad 
in  656  (1258  a.d.),  and  the  death  of  the  last  Abbaaid  Caliph, 
Mtisttt'sim. 

In  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  city  of  Baghdad  itself  is 
concerned,  the  first  period  of  course  only  starts  with  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Round  City  by  the  Caliph  Mansiir, 
namely  about  tbe  year  145  (7B2  a.d.),  closing  with  the  deaih 
of  Mamtin,  as  already  said,  or  in  other  words,  the  period 
begins  with  the  reign  of  the  grandfather  of  HarQn-ar-RaslId 
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and  ends  with  the  life  of  the  second  of  his  eons  who  attained 
the  Caliphate.  These  seventy  and  odd  yeurs  form  the  most 
brilllaat  epoch  of  Moslem  history ;  the  Caliphs  were  then 
great  warriors  and  sovereigns,  and  the  faut  is  significant 
that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Amin,  no  Caliph  durii>g 
this  period  died  in  Baghdad:  for  their  tombs  lie  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire — from  the 
Pilgrim  Road  by  Mecca,  to  Tus  in  Khuraisin,  or  the  Gates 
of  Tarsus  in  the  north-west — the  burial-place  of  the  Caliph 
being  where  he  had  died,  on  the  road,  bo  to  speak,  journeying 
for  the  a&aire  of  leUni. 

For  this  first  period  we  have  unfortunatRly  no  written 
contemporary  authorities,  but  for  the  topography  of  Baghdad 
an  event  of  much  importance  is  the  first  siege  of  the  capital 
in  the  year  198  (814  a.d.),  when  Amin,  son  of  Harun-ar- 
Rashid,  defended  himself  during  eighteen  months  against 
the  generals  of  his  brother  MamGn.  The  detailed  nairalite 
of  this  siege,  taken  down  from  the  accounts  of  eye-witne6se« 
and  reduced  to  system,  has  been  tfonsniitt.cd  to  us  in  (he 
pages  of  the  great  chronicle  of  Tabari.  In  this,  the 
incidental  mention  of  places  attacked  or  defended  during  the 
siege  operations  enables  us  to  fix  the  position  of  many  points 
left  vague  in  the  two  great  systematic  descriptions  of 
Baghdad  ivritten  by  Ya'kubT  and  Ibn  Sorapion,  which  belong 
to  the  fallowing  century,  from  whose  writings  chiefly  (as 
already  said)  the  plan  has  been  reconstructed. 


REFERENCES  TO   PLAN   OF   BAGHDAD. 


I.  MoMiiis  nf  Mnn'Tir  and  raUce  of  6.  f^rnan  G»tc. 

the  Gulden  G«ik.  7.  Kuiah  Gnte. 

2.2.2.2.  Vnrimis    I'uWic   Offices   and  8.  Th*  nld  ltriJ(rc  :  Rifiircnlinn  fif  tlip 

Palnccs  in  the  Central  Am«  of  Kuf^h    and    Muhawnal  High- 

the    Rnunri    Citj    (tha    Cilj  of  rnniU. 

Mnn!.rir).  9.  Ab"-1-Wnrd     Marki't,     Ponl     of 

3.   PriaoD  called  Al-Mutba^.  Zaizal.the  Autiariti^  M»<i<iueaud 

i.    Kn^ahGate.  thatnf  Ihn  Itiighbin. 

b.  Khur&aan  Uat«.  lO.  GbU  of  Karkh. 
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11.  Gate  of  the  Coppersmiths.  42. 

12.  Fief  of  Kabi'  and  Road  of  the  43. 

Painter. 

13.  Thorn   Bridge  where  the  Eufah  44. 

Highroad  crosses  the  *Isa  Canal. 

14.  Tombof  JunaydyintheShiiniziyah  ., 

Cemetery.  *^* 

15.  Market  of  Cloth  •  Merchants. 

16.  Monastery  of  the  Virgins.  ^^ 

17.  The  Palace  of  |j[umayd  ibn  «Abd- 

al-Hamid.  48, 

18.  The  Palace  of  *Isa  on  the  Lower  49. 

Harbour. 

19.  The  <Atikah  Quarter.  60. 

20.  Quarters    of    the    Soap  -  boilers. 

Heed  -  weayers,     and     Pitch-  51. 
workers. 

21.  The     Shar^iyah      Quarter     and  52. 

Mosque. 

22.  Shrine  of  Ma'rQf  Earkhi.  53. 

23.  The  New  Bridge,  the  Booksellers'  54. 

Market  and  the  Uarrani  Arch- 
way. 65. 

24.  Monastery  at  the  $arat  Point. 

25.  Palace  of  Zubaydah.  56. 

26.  The  great  Palace  of  the  Ehuld,  the  57. 

Stables  and  the  Review  Ground. 

27.  The  Shall*  Quarter.  68. 

28.  The  Baghiyin  Quarter. 

29.  The  Palace  of  Tahir,  on  the  Upper  59. 

Harbour. 

30.  Mills  of  Zubaydah.  the  Katrabbul  60. 

Gate,  the  Zubaydiyah  Fief  and  61. 

Palace  62 

31.  The  Straw  Gate  (Bab-at-Tibn).  63. 

32.  The  Torab  of  *Abd-Allah,  son  of  64. 

Ibn  Hanbal.  65. 

33.  The  Harb  Gate  and  the  Tomb  of  66. 

Ibn  Hanbal.  67. 

34.  The  Iron  Gate.  68. 
36.  The  Persian  Quadrangle.  69. 

36.  The  Quadrangle  of  Abu-1-* Abbas.  70. 

37.  The  Quadrangle  of  Shabib.  71. 

38.  Prison  of  the  Syrian  Gate. 

39.  The  Anhar  Gate  and  the  Garden 

of  Tahir.  72. 

40.  Tomb  of  Ibrahim  Harbi,  and  the  73. 

Biikhariot  Mosque.  74. 

41.  Square  of  the  Ramaliyah. 


Garden  of  Kass. 

The     Patrician's     Mill     on     the 

'Abbas ly ah  Island. 
The  Muhawwal  Gate  and  Mosque ; 

the  Suburb  of  Humayd,  son  of 

Kabtabah. 
The  Old  Hospital. 
Bridge    and    Darb  -  al  -  ^ijarah 

(Road  of  Rocks). 
The  Eunasah  (Sweepings)  and  Gate 

of  Abu  Kablsah. 
The  Yasiriyah  Quarter  and  Bridge. 
The  Ea^mayn  Shrines,  and  Tomb 

of  Zubaydah. 
Gate   at    head   of    Main    Bridge 

called  the  Bab-at-Ja^- 
Mosque     of    Ru^afah     and    the 

Maydan. 
Palace  of  Mahdi  and  Garden  of 

I^af?. 
Tomb  of  Abu  Hanlfah. 
The  Shammasiyah  Gate  and  Palace 

of  Miinis. 
Chapel  of  Vows  in  the  Malikiyah 

Cemetery. 
The  Baradan  Gate. 
Dar  -  ar  •  Rum,    the     Christian 

Quarter. 
The     Ehurasan    Gate     of    East 

Baghdad. 
The  Zahir  Garden,  at  the  outflow 

of  the  Musa  Canal. 
The  Thirst  Market. 
Palace  of  Mu*t4isim. 
The  Three  Tanks. 
The  great  Pitched  Gate. 
Gate  of  Beasts  iVIarket. 
Bab  *Ammar. 
Palace  of  Banujah. 
The  Abraz  (5 ate. 
The  Mukharrim  Gate. 
Gate  of  the  Tuesday  NT arket. 
The  Firdus  Palace  and  Lake. 
The  Ilasani   Palace ;    the  Mosque 

of  the  Caliph,  and  the  Bab-al- 

*Ammah  or  Public  Gate. 
The  Tai  Palace. 
The  Palace  of  the  Pleiades. 
Palace  of  Amin  in  the  Kalwadha 

Rakkah. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Baghdad,  as  founded  by 
Mansur,  was  a  circular  city,  or  burg,  four  miles  in 
circumference,  having  four  equidistant  gates  with  a  triple 
wall,  which,  in  concentric  circles,  enclosed  the  great  Palace 
and  Mosque  of  the  Caliph  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
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wide  oentnd  BTea.  Be&>re  the  d-nth  of  Mansur.  in  158 
('7d  A.D.),  however,  tbe  city  had  alreidv  sprtnkd  fur  beyoad 
th«M  modett  ItmiU.  Suburbs  h«d  gn>wa  up  nloiig  the 
hiKb  nnds  stsrting  fiom  each  of  the  four  gaE«^  and  thesa 
tuburbil  toother  with  Ea&t  Baghdad  or  Ku»iah,  founded 
at  alraott  the  Mune  time  ai  the  Roood  Citr,  but  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Tigris,  covered  groaod  uieasuring  five 
mUei  acK»a  in  the  length  and  ih  the  breadth. 

tlluA,  beginaintr  at  the  B,Lsrah,  or  south -eastern.  Gate 
of  th«  Bound  City,  one  highnud  went  down-Mream  along 
the  river  bunk,  having  tbe  Sbarkiyah  Qiinrter  on  the  one 
hand  a«ar  the  Tigris,  and  the  gn-al  Earkh  Quarter  on  the 
iither  Bt'le,  inland ;  and  this  last  with  its  markets  it 
diiwribed  aa  stretching  for  nearly  two  leagues  Boulhward 
of  I)agh<lad.  The  Karkh  Quarter  on  tbe  side  furthest 
from  the  river  was  bordered  by  the  highroad  running 
•outh,  which  was  tbe  great  Filgrint  Way  leading  to  Mecca. 
This  woa  known  as  the  KSfah  Road  (from  the  city  of  that 
niimc  on  the  Euphrates),  and  this  highway  started  from 
the  bifurcation  outside  the  Kiiiah  Gate  at  the  soiilh-westem 
p;irt  of  the  Ruund  City.  Beyond  the  square  at  this  Gate 
two  higliroiids  began,  namelv,  the  Kiit'uh  Road  soulli, 
horileriiig  Karkli,  as  just  described,  and  the  Miihawnul 
]!oad  west,  pussiiig  through  the  town  of  Muliawwal,  on  the 
'I-ii  Catial,  to  tlif  uity  of  Anbiir  on  the  Euphrates.  From 
tiiu  Syrian  G.ife,  in  the  nortli-westorn  part  of  the  Round 
City,  a  til orouijh fare  also  went  westward,  called  the  Anbiir 
Road,  wliicli,  passing  first  tlimugh  the  Harbiyah  Suburb 
to  the  ATil>iir-  Gate  and  there  crossing  the  Bridge  over  the 
Trench  of  'iViliir,  finally  struck  into  the  Muhawwul  Road 
at  a  point  beyond  JIuhawwal  Town,  having  thus  far  kept 
along  the  northern  hank  of  the  'UiT  Canal. 

Beyond  the  suburb  at  the  Kfifah  Gale,  and  lying 
westward  of  the  Hound  Cily,  were  various  minor  suburbs 
round  the  Muhawwal  Ciate,  bordering  on  the  highroad  to 
thu  town  of  tliat  name;  while  north  of  tlie  Syrian  Gate 
stretched  the  great  Ilarh  Quarter,  or  the  Harbiyah,  occupying 
all  the  ground  within  the  city  limits  up-stream  above  the 
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Round  City;  and  beyond  the  Trench  of  Tahir  lay  the 
cemeteries  afterwards  known  as  the  Kazimayn  Shrines. 
Outside  the  north-eastern  or  Khurasan  Gate  of  the  Round 
City,  the  Caliph  Mansur  had  built  his  great  Palace,  called 
the  Khuld,  lying  to  the  right  or  south  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  Main  Bridge  of  Boats  across  the  Tigris;  and  on 
the  further  side  of  the  river  stood  the  Palace  and  suburb 
of  Rusafah.  This  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  Bridge  end, 
and  beyond  it  to  the  eastward  came  the  Shammaslyah 
Quarter,  stretcbing  from  the  river  bank  (opposite  the 
Harblyah  Quarter)  to  the  Khurasan  Gate  of  the  Eastern 
City;  while  to  the  south  of  the  Main  Bridge  lay  the 
Mukharrim  Quarter. 

During  the  reign  of  Mahdl,  son  and  successor  of  Mansur, 
Rusafah  grew  to  rival  West  Baghdad  in  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  its  various  palaces  and  market  streets. 
Round  the  Palace  and  Mosque  which  Mahdl  had  built,  his 
attendants  and  their  followers  received  grants  of  lands, 
and  just  as  the  Round  City  had  come  to  be  encompassed 
by  the  suburbs  in  which  stood  the  Fiefs  of  the  nobles 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  Court  of  Mansur,  so 
Rusafah,  during  the  eleven  years  reign  of  Mahdl,  became 
the  centre  of  a  town  of  palaces  built  by  the  next  generation 
of  courtiers.  In  the  year  170  (786  a.d.),  when  the  reign 
of  Harun-ar-RashId  began,  the  three  Eastern  Quarters  of 
Rusafah,  Shammaslyah,  and  Mukharrim  probably  formed 
almost  as  great  a  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris  as 
was  the  City  of  Mansur  with  its  suburbs  on  the  west  bank. 
The  Caliph  still  lived  in  the  Khuld  Palace  and  most 
of  the  Diwans  (or  Government  Offices)  remained  in  the 
Round  City,  but  his  Wazir  Ja'far,  the  Barmecide,  had 
recently  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  eastern  Tigris  bank 
below  the  Mukharrim  Quarter  (which  palace  subsequently 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later  Palaces  of  the  Caliphs),  and 
much  of  the  business  of  state  was,  during  the  reign  of 
Harun,  transacted  in  Eastern  Baghdad  under  the  supervision 
of  Ja'far. 

The  fall  of  the  Barmecides  cast  its  gloom  over  the  later 
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years  of  nHrfiti-ar-RaBliid,  and  shortly  after  the  dealh  of  tlie 
great  Caliph  tlie  rivalry  wliich  had  from  their  birth  existed 
between  his  two  aona — AruTij,  whose  mother  was  the  Abbasid 
I'rinuess  Zubaydah,  and  Mamiia  the  son  of  a  Persian  bond- 
woman— broke  out  into  civil  war.  The  Caliphate  belonged 
by  right  to  Amln,  but  Hariia  had  named  Mamiin  next  in 
the  succeRsion,  and  meanwhile  had  appointed  him  Governor 
for  life  of  Khunl>«in  and  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
Empire,  The  Caliph  Amin,  after  sneceeding  peaceably  to 
the  throne,  bad  at  firat  remained  inactive  at  Baghdad,  but 
before  long  he  precipitated  the  crisis  by  naming  hie  own 
Bon,  Mum,  heir  apparent,  thus  attempting  to  deprive 
Muniun  of  the  eucccsBion.  Thereupon  Mamua  took  up 
arms,  nominatly  tn  defence  of  bis  future  rights,  and  causing 
his  brother  AniTn  to  be  solemnly  deposed  in  all  the  Mosques 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  (which  provinces  had  declared 
for  him),  the  armies  of  Mamiin  advanced  through  Persia 
on  lower  Mesopotamia,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Baghdad. 

Amln  meanwhile  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  capital, 
iiiid  Mamiin,  who  liimself  remained  safely  established  in 
Khuriifiin,  bad  given  the  command  of  the  invading  force 
III  two  (if  liis  penerals,  namely  Harthamah,  who  marched 
to  attack  Bnghdud  from  the  ea^t,  and  Tiihir  (subsequently 
founder  of  tlie  'j'^hirid  Dynasty  of  Khuiiisiin),  who,  after 
erofsing  the  Tigris  at  M;iduin  (C(esiphon)  into  lower 
^Mesopotamia,  was  ordered  lo  come  up  the  great  Kiifah 
IJoiid  and  thus  invest  the  city  from  the  western  side.  The 
ai'i'oiiiits  in  '('■'harl '  name  the  esact  positions  of  the  troops. 
HiUiliiimab,  on  the  eiistcTn  side,  after  defeating  the  army 
whieli  Aniin  h;id  sent  lo  oppo>e  iiim  at  Naliruwan,  estuhlished 
his  li.iidqiiarters  on  tiie  liitlier  ^ide  of  the  canal  called 
till-  Nabr  Bin.  prolxibly  near  the  spot  where  the  Palace 
of  llie  Pleiades  was  uftcrwanls  built,  and  tlieii  fnrtifiiHi 
his  camp  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch.  Ilia  right  wing  w;is 
before  the  Shamma^iyali  Gate  on  the  river  hank  above 
the    city,   while    his    left    wing    occupied  a  pleasure   palace 

•  TnU.iii.  iii.  .'ii:  ti  !>.'>.  I'l'i-  tlic  ..ijti.>ii=  of  nork'  luuli'd  in  Ihi.  ind  th< 
foUvnillilioHtswim  Lorni,riVii«:r  J.ll.A.S,,  IS9.^,  p.  7. 
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built  by  AmiQ  in  the  plain  called  the  Rakkah  of  the 
Kalwadha  District  below  the  city.  At  this  date  Eastern 
Baghdad  had  no  city  walls,  but  the  townspeople  proceeded 
to  build  barricades  to  block  the  roads  at  their  exit  from 
the  city,  and  from  gate  to  gate  the  line  of  houses  and 
garden  walls  served  as  the  outer  line  of  defence. 

On  the  western  side  Tahir  settled  his  headquarters  in 
the  garden  outside  the  Anbur  Gate,  where  the  Anbar  Bridge 
crossed  the  Trench  that  went  by  his  name,  and  he  forthwith 
began  his  attack  on  the  outlying  suburbs  of  this  side.  The 
houses  in  the  Harbiyah  Quarter  were  soon  destroyed  by 
his  catapults  (Manjanik),  and  the  ruin  effected  is  described 
as  extending  from  the  Tigris  bank  at  the  Baghlyin  Quarter 
round  past  the  Syrian  Gate  to  the  Kufah  Gate,  and  thence 
down  to  the  line  of  the  Sarat  Canal.  Fire  completed  the 
destruction  begun  by  the  catapults,  the  great  Mills  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  Sarat  Canals  were  in  part  destroyed, 
and  all  the  suburbs  from  the  Quarter  of  Humayd  down 
to  the  Karkhaya  Canal  are  stated  to  have  been  laid  in 
ruins.  The  siege  dragged  on  from  month  to  month,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  began  to  suffer  horrible  privations. 
The  Princess  Zubaydah,  widow  of  Harun-ar-RashId,  was 
driven  out  of  her  palace  in  the  Zubaydlyah  Fief  near  the 
Katrabbul  Gate  and  now  joined  her  sou  in  the  Round 
City,  which  with  the  Ehuld  Palace  and  the  suburbs 
immediately  to  the  south  along  the  river  bank,  became  the 
last  refuge  of  Amin  and  the  garrison. 

Little  by  little  the  line  hemming  them  in  was  drawn 
tighter,  and  all  efforts  to  break  through  failed.  A  great 
fight  took  place  in  the  Kunasah  Quarter,  and  the  garriscm 
attempted  a  sally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road  called 
the  Darb-al-Hijarah  beyond  the  Muhawwal  Gate,  on  which 
occasion  X^hir  came  near  to  lose  his  life,  but  the  besieged, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  were  again  driven 
back.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  reinforcements 
to  and  from  the  army  under  Uarthamah  on  the  eastern  river 
bank,  Tahir  had  moored  a  new  Bridge  of  Boats  across  the 
Tigris  above  Baghdad.     He  now  ordered  a  general  attack  to 
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bo  made  by  Hartbamah  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Ebtirasiin 
Gate  of  the  Shammiisivah  havinfj  been  taken  by  storm,  this 
immediately  ted  to  the  full  of  East  Bnghdad.  The  aiego 
hrtd  begun  before  the  end  of  the  year  196  a.H„  and  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  198  tkat  Kartbamah  having  at  length 
become  master  of  Hiisiifah,  Shummasiyah,  and  MiikharritD, 
DUinely  the  three  quarters  which  lay  on  the  Persian  side 
of  the  Tigris,  now  proceeded  to  cut  the  main  Bridge  of 
Bouts,  and  thus  isolate  the  City  of  Mansiir. 

Meanwhile  in  Western  Baghdad,  when  it  was  seen  that 
tlif  defence  was  failing,  the  merchants  had  begun  to  parley, 
and  the  troops  of  Amin  were  ever  deserting  in  increasing 
number.  Tiibir,  who  already  occupied  the  Quarters  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Kound  City,  namely  the  Sharkiyah, 
with  Earkb  and  its  great  markets,  had  recently  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  two  masonry  bridges — the  Old  Bridge  and  the 
New — over  the  Sariit  Canal,  by  which  the  highroads  from  tha 
Eiifah  and  Basrah  Gates  passed  out  into  the  Buburba,  Tbs 
niifiirtiinate  Caliph  Amln  now  finally  retired,  with  his 
motlicr  Zub;iydiih,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Golden  Gat«  in 
the  centre  of  ihe  Round  City,  egress  to  the  Tigris  being 
still  preserved  throvigh  the  Kbuld  Palace  and  its  giirdens; 
but  here  the  western  river  bank  was  already  commanded 
by  the  catapults  of  Harthamab,  wliosc  troops  had  occupied 
the  whole  eastern  side,  and  Tiibir  now  began  to  invest  the 
walls  of  the  Round  City.  His  lines,  we  are  told  by  TabarT, 
ran  from  tiie  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Khiild  Gardens,  op  the 
Sariit  Canal,  piist  the  li^srali  Gate  to  the  Knfiih  Gate, 
and  thence  turned  north  back  to  the  river,  after  blocking 
the  Syrian  Gate,  llie  Tigris  bank  being  regained  iinmedialfly 
above  the  Khuld  Palace. 

The  end  could  not  long  be  delayed.  The  Kh.ild  Palace 
on  tlie  river  had  to  bo  deserted,  having  become  untenable 
from  the  stones  shot  by  the  catapults  which  Hartbuniah 
had  planted  in  the  Mukharrim  Quarter;  and  Amin,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  find  shelter  by  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Golden  Gate,  was  driven  to  surrender. 
Fearing  Harthamab  less  than  Tiihir,  Amin  sit  out  in  secret 
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and  embarked  to  cross  the  river  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers 
on  the  east  side,  but  by  ill-chance,  or  through  treachery, 
the  boat  was  overturned,  and  the  luckless  Caliph,  after 
swimming  to  shore  and  again  seeking  shelter  on  the  western 
bank,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy's  troops.  Forthwith, 
by  order  of  Tahir,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  garden  near 
the  An  bar  Gate,  his  head  being  despatched  to  Mamun  in 
Khurasan  as  a  proof  that  the  war  was  now  at  an  end. 

The  reign  of  Mamun,  who  some  months  after  these  events 
arrived  in  Baghdad,  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  the  half- 
ruined  capital ;  but  the  Round  City  would  appear  never 
to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  disastrous  siege, 
and  Mamun,  when  resident  in  Baghdad,  for  the  most  part 
lived  in  the  Barmecide  Palace  below  the  Mukharrim  Quarter 
on  the  ea^t  bank,  which,  after  having  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  Wazir  Hasan  Ibn  Sahl,  now  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Hasan  1  Palace. 

After  the  death  of  Mamun  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Mu'tasim,  the  riotous  behaviour  of  the  Turkish  Bodv  Guard 
ultimately  forced  that  Caliph  to  betake  himself  to  Saraarra, 
which  for  a  time  became  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate. 
Here  Mu'tasim,  and  after  his  death  six  of  the  succeeding 
Caliphs,  reigned  and  built  palaces,  while  successive  Captains 
of  the  Guard  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  at  their 
pleasure.  This  was  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Abbasids,  namely  that  of  the  long  tyranny  of  the  Turkish 
Guard,  which  only  came  to  an  end  with  the  advent  of  the 
Buyid  Princes.  While  the  Caliphs  lived  at  Samarra, 
Baghdad  was  under  the  rule  of  governors,  mostly  Tahirids ; 
for  Tahir,  after  bringing  Amin  to  his  death,  had  prudently 
retired  from  the  court  of  Mamiln  to  live  as  a  serai- 
independent  Prince  in  Khurasan,  where  he  died  in  207 
(822  A.D.),  and  in  the  next  generation,  during  the  period 
when  the  Caliphs  were  the  puppets  of  the  Body  Guard, 
various  members  of  this  great  family  occupied  the  chief 
provincial  governorships  throughout  the  Abbasid  dominions. 
Thus  while  Tahir  was  succeeded  by  his  immediate  descen- 
dantSy    to    the    third    generation,    in    the    principality  of 
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KhtirasaD,  one  Tiihirid  cousin  wna  governor  of  Baghdad 
atiii  another  snpt'riiitended  affairs  in  the  two  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  while  Khuwarizm  (modern  Ehiva), 
the  Herat  province,  with  Xaburiatan  and  Juzjan  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  were  all  under  the  rule  of  such  deputies  as 
the  head,  for  the  time  being,  of  this  powerful  house  chooe 
to  appoint. 

The  period  of  fifty-eight  years  during  which  Ihe  Ca1ipbat« 
had  its  seat  ut  Siiinarrii  waa  interrupted  in  251  {S6d  a.d,) 
by  the  episode  of  the  flig-ht  to  Baghdad  of  the  Caliph 
Jfusta'in,  who  mittle  thia  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turkish  Guard.  Then  followed  the  second 
sifge  of  Baghdad,  of  about  a  year's  duration,  Musta'ia 
limiting  a  sluhbora  resistance  against  the  troops  deeipatclied 
from  Siiniarra  by  his  cousin,  the  rival  Caliph  Mu'taxz, 
whom  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  had  set  up  in  his  place. 
During  thia  second  sie|i;c,  Baghdad  was  defonded  by 
Muhammad  ibn  'Abd-AIiahj  a  grandson  of  lahir,  who, 
rather  more  than  half  a  century  before,  had  besieged  the 
city  in  the  inteipsts  of  Mamuu ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  Bnsiifah  or  Euat  Hughdad  that  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  defence,  not  West  Hyglidad  with  the  Round  City, 
as  had  been  tlie  case  in  ihe  time  of  Amiu.  For  the  details 
of  tiiis  sietje,  also,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pnges  of  Tabiiri,' 
who  possibly  himself  witnessed  some  of  the  incidents  that 
he  describes,  since  he  must  have  been  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age  at  the  date  in  question. 

As  soon  as  MustaTn  had  reached  Rosiifah  be  ordered  the 
Governor,  Muhammad  the  Tiihirid,  to  block  the  mads 
building  from  Siirnarrii  by  cutting  the  dykes  of  the  canals 
above  IJaglidad,  and  lie  next  set  to  work  to  surround  Iwth 
the  Eastern  City  and  the  Western  with  walla.  As  already 
said,  tlie  Caliph  had  hia  headquarters  in  Kus.^rah,  mid  on 
the  east  side  tlio  new  wall  boi,'an  at  the  Slinmnia>iyaii  (iate 
on  the  Tigris  bank,  soinr  distance  above  the  I'alace  of 
Mahdi,  where  Mvisla-jn  now  lodged.     Sweeping  round  Uirougb 

'  Tol"iri,  iii,  lo53  to  1578. 
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a  quarter  of  a  circle,  past  the  Baradan  Gate  to  the  Khurasan 
Gate  at  the  town  end  of  the  great  highroad  leading  to 
Persia  and  the  East,  the  new  wall  thus  enclosed  the  Kusafah 
and  Shammaslyah  Quarters ;  then  curving  back  through 
another  quarter  circle,  it  included  the  Mukharrim  Quarter, 
and  finally  came  to  the  Tigris  bank  again  at  the  Gate  of 
the  Tuesday  Market.  In  West  Baghdad  the  wall  began 
at  the  Gate  of  the  Fief  of  Zubaydah,  so  as  to  include 
the  Upper  Harbour,  and  passing  to  the  Katrabbul  Gate 
followed  up  the  line  of  the  Trench  of  Tiihir,  probably  as 
far  as  the  Anbar  Gate — the  Bab-al-HadId  (the  Iron  Gate) 
being  especially  mentioned  during  the  siege  operations. 
From  the  Trench  the  wall  curved  down  in  a  great  semi- 
circle, enclosing  the  City  of  Mansur,  until  it  rejoined  the 
Tigris  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Basrah  Gate, 
near  the  Palace  of  Humayd.  The  exact  line  followed 
by  the  wall  between  the  Tahirid  Trench  and  the  Palace 
of  Humayd  is,  unfortunately,  not  given.  A  ditch  was  dug 
outside  the  line  of  wall  wheresoever  no  canal  already  existed, 
and  the  total  cost  of  these  fortifications  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  330,000  dinars  or  gold  pieces,  equivalent  to 
about  £160,000. 

The  main  attack  on  the  part  of  the  besieging  troops  from 
Samarra  was  directed  against  the  Shammaslyah  Gate  on 
the  east  side,  and  against  the  Katrabbul  Gate  on  the  west 
bank;  but  from  the  wall  of  the  Fief  of  Zubaydah,  and 
along  the  Trench,  the  defenders  greatly  harassed  their 
opponents  by  stones  from  the  catapults  erected  over  the 
various  gateways.  At  the  end  of  several  months  of  blockade 
a  general  assault  was  finally  ordered  by  the  besiegers,  who 
made  their  attack  all  along  the  line  from  the  Yasirlyah 
Quarter  and  the  Anbar  Gate  on  the  west,  to  the  Khurasan 
Gate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  SharamaMiyah  Quarter. 
The  attack  succeeded,  for  after  the  Upper  Bridge  of  Boats 
had  been  burnt,  the  defences  were  at  length  carried,  and 
Musta'In  being  now  driven  out  of  Rusafah,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  forced  to  abdicate.  Before  long  he  came  to 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  captors,  and  the  Turk  Body 
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Guard  then  returned  victorious  to  their  nominal  sovereign 
Mu'tuzi!  in  Samarra,  whom  three  years  later  they  likevrise 
deposed  and  murdered. 

As  has  already  heen  pointed  out,  the  partial  ruin  of 
"Western  Baghdad,  more  especially  of  the  Round  City  of 
Mansur,  had  followed  as  the  result  of  the  first  siege  in  the 
time  of  Amlu.  This  second  siege  under  Musta'In  now 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  three  Northern  Quarters 
of  East  Baghdad,  namelr  liusafah,  SammusTrah,  and 
Mukharrim.  The  Turkish  Body  Guard  had  for  the  time 
triumphed,  but.  before  another  thirty  years  had  olupiml, 
events  occurred  which  caused  Samiirrii  to  be  deserted  by 
the  Caliphs,  and  Mu'tadid  (nephew  of  Mn'taKz),  who 
Buoceeded  to  the  throne  in  ^79  (8!t2  AD.),  permanently 
re- established  the  Caliphate  in  the  older  capital.  Setlling 
in  East  Baghdad,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
coraples  of  Palaces  which  stood  on  tlio  Tigris  bitnk  below 
the  Mukharrim  Quarter,  forming  the  great  Harim,  or 
Hnramayn  (the  Precinctsl,  which  was  afterwards  commonly 
known  as  the  Mr-al-Kliil.lfah  (the  Abode  of  tlio  Caliphal.-)- 
These  Precincts  bccanio  the  nucleus  of  the  h.ter  cily,  which 
developed  from  the  lino  of  suburbs  spreading  round  tlie 
land  side  of  tiie  grcut  Palace  of  the  C^diphs.  This  was 
walled  in  at  a  later  dale,  and  at  the  present  lime  still 
exists,  forming  the  modern  city  of  Biiglidad  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris. 

It  is  to  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the  last  quurt^T 
of  the  third  century  (tlie  ninth  a.i».)-  "ameiy  Ya'kilbi,  Ilm 
Itu^tjih  and  Ibn  Serapion,  that  we  owe  our  Hi'st,  and  indeed 
onr  only  systematic  dcseriiitions  of  Hiighdad.  Ya'kubl 
begins  by  describing  the  Round  City  as  originally  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Maosiir,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  detailed 
account  of  its  suburbs,  concluding  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  tiiree  Eastern  Quarters  of  RusJilah,  Slmmmasiyah,  and 
Muklmrrim.  The  description  of  the  canals  given  by  our 
next  authority,  Ibn  Sempion,  supplomenla  Ya'kubl,  and 
enables  us  (as  already  saiil)  to  plot  out  the  topograpby  by 
a  rough  system  of  triangulation  ;  ibn  Kustah  adding  some 
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few  additional  details.  The  critical  exaruiiiation  of  these 
three  authorities,  however,  need  not  now  detain  us;  they 
form  the  chief  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  description  of 
Baghdad  which,  in  book  form,  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  their  works  will  there  be  fully  reviewed.  Points  of 
detail  in  the  plan  of  the  city  are  supplemented  by  incidental 
Dotices  of  events  under  various  years,  occurring  in  the 
volumes  of  the  great  chronicle  of  T^barl,  more  especially 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  two  earlier  sieges  as  already 
mentioned,  and  thus  the  earlier  accounts  can  be  filled  in 
and  completed. 

A  matter  that  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  these 
and  the  following  descriptions  of  Baghdad,  is  the  curiously 
arbitrary  way  in  which  the  Arab  geographers  regard  the 
position  of  the  Round  City  of  Mansur  in  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  to  the  system  of  canals  and  roads 
that  surrounded  it.  They  appear  to  assume  that  the  Tigris 
held  its  course  entirely  from  west  to  east,  and  hence  lay 
to  the  north  of  the  eity  of  Mansur  ;  further,  that  the  Sarat 
Canal  (branching  from  the  'Isa  Canal)  ran  in  a  direction 
from  south  to  north  before  flowing  out  into  the  Tigris,  and 
thus  passed  to  the  east  of  the  Round  City.  On  these 
suppositions,  which  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  only 
agree  very  partially  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  all  the  earlier 
topographical  descriptions  are  based.  Thus  the  Baduraya 
District  is  spoken  of  as  lying  east  of  the  Sarat,  while  the 
Katrabbul  District  was  to  the  west  of  this  stream :  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  rather  have  said  that  these  districts 
(respectively  above  and  below  the  Round  City)  lay  to 
the  south  and  north  of  the  Sarat.  Again,  Ya*kubl,  in 
describing  the  suburbs  near  the  Muhawwal  Gate  states  that 
along  the  Sarat,  going  up-stream  80\ith  (we  should  say  west), 
there  are  certain  Fiefs  lying  to  the  uesticard  (we  should 
Bay  north)  of  this  canal,  and  he  always  refers  to  the  City  of 
Mansur  as  occupying  its  tcestern  bank.  This  arbitrary  view 
in  regard  to  the  main  points  of  the  compass  must  probably 
account  for  the  reference  made  bv  Mas'udi  to  the  Bab-al- 
Hadid  (the  Iron  Gate)   on  the  Tahirid  Trench   as  a  gate 


tM»  Wwg  tkat  aian  dw  Ti^kJi  am*  evrve  svmr  st 
■nrij  a  itghs  •Bcl*  Ml  bari^  the  Suat,  tfa»  Galea  along 
itc  appcr  OBBW  «m*  deacrihed  aa  t^icniiig  "  towrda  t^ 
asst^"  knMB  tkm  Traoch  vhidi  bifaraatad  boa  t^  Saiit 
«a»  fc-M  ta  flav  Tcat  beion  tomiag  nortli  to  8ov  nta  %ke 
Tigrit  a  a  coane  panllel  to  ifaal  of  tU  parent  atreaa  tba 
§ant.> 

To  tiH-rr'-*'  Ibe  Ink  oi  o«r  earfiaC  aatfaoritiea  it  remaiaa 
ta  ba  — ali— ad  tiat,  bsMde*  Ua  wndt  aa  G«opraphT  (ginaf 
■a  iKc  dvtoikd  dawrifttioii  of  Bagbdad),  Va'Kibt  alao  wrona 
a  Hiatorr,  wlueb  be  fiaiAed  ia  tba  year  2^  (874  A.n.): 
aad  daiing  fna  ratber  a«*e  ibas  half  a  Qenlnrr  later  va 
ban  tb«  eekbnlad  woffc  ealled  "The  llaadova  of  Gold  ** 
bf  Haa'ndl-  Fram  tba  pagM  of  botb  tbaw  biatosical 
wodci,  as  fnMa  the  chrtiDicle  of  Tabui  already  KientimMd, 
iiiiniamiibbi  (mall  detail*  maj  be  gkaood  for  tbv  topography 
of  BoKbdad,  whicfa,  tbougb  ineidenial  and  fngtmiilBrj, 
■  rr  oftea  JDrsliuMe  for  fisin?  nuDor  points. 

The  half-cttiturv  whiih  f'.J.jwe^  on  ihe  return  of  the 
Calit'iis  to  Bagh'ja],  and  which  preted'.-d  liic  advent  of 
the  Buyidi,  wii!)<r*"-d  the  completion  of  liie  three  great 
palace*,  the  Firdu-.  the  Ha^atii,  and  the  Taj,  with  the 
>lo-que  of  the  Caliph,  in  the  s-.^utht-rQ  part  of  ta,t  Baghdad 
along  the  river  haiit.  TiiC?e  paiaoes,  it  will  he  remembered, 
lav  imiiiediateiv  to  ihe  s-ju-h  of  the  Giite  of  liie  Tuesdav 
Murliet  in  the  city  -n-a'.l,  wi.ith  Mu-tj-ju  had  built  during 
the  second  sie^e;  and  l>ciore  Ions  East  Ba:^hdad  thus  came 
lu  Ik?  almost  douhl-rd  in  ar^a.  During  the  later  years  of 
ihe  third  century  the  ninih  A.n.,  this  older  wall,  which 
r;in  in  a  t*micirclr  r-jund  tiie  tiiretr  nortiii-ni  quarters  uf 
Kus.7;ah.  Sii:inin.a-.hah.  and  Mukiiarrim,  must  either  have 
ln-en  purpo^t-ly  de^triyc-d  or  el-c  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
to  ruin,  for  the  new  qmrter*  round  the  Pidacea  in  part 
overlapped    the    Miikharrim    (iuarler.      Meumvhile.    in     the 
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early  years  of  the  fourth  century  (which  began  912  a.d.), 
the  walls  of  the  Kound  City  of  MansOr,  in  West  Baghdad, 
had  likewise  fallen  to  complete  ruin,  as  also  the  two  older 
Palaces  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Ehuld;  the  ground 
here  coming  to  be  taken  up  by  the  new  quarters  that  sur- 
rounded the  Basrah  Gate,  and  the  Bab-al-Muhawwal  to  the 
west  of  the  Round  City  on  the  great  highroad  leading 
towards  Anbar. 


REFERENCES  TO  PLAN  OF  BAGHDAD. 


No.   2. 


1.  Mosi^oe  of    MahdT   in    Ru^afah, 

with  the  Tomhs  of  the  Caliphs 
and  the  Shrine  of  Abu 
I^anifah. 

2.  Great  Dyke  of  Mu'izz-ad-Dawlah. 

3.  Mosque  of  the  Sultan. 

4.  Gate  of  the  Sultan  (modem  Bab- 

al-Mu'a^am). 
6.  Gate  of    Khurasan,   or    Bab-af- 
i^afariyah     (modem     Bab-al- 
Wustani). 

6.  Gate  of  Ijlalbah  (modem  Bab-at- 

Talism). 

7.  Gate  of    Ealwudha,   or  Bab-al- 

Ba^aliyah :  later  Gate  of 
Khalaj  (P)  (modem  Bab-ash- 
Sharki). 

8.  The  Abraz  Gate. 

9.  Archway  of  the  Armourers. 

10.  Archway  of  the  Artificer  and  the 

Great  Square. 

11.  The  Miikhtarah  Quarter. 

12.  The  Muktadiyah  Quarter. 

13.  The  Tuesday  Market,  or  Market  of 

the  Sultan. 

14.  The  Mamuniyah  Quarter. 


16.  The  Tomb  of  *Abd  -  al  -  Kadir 
Gilani. 

16.  The  Persian  Bastion. 

17.  Monastery  of  Zandaward. 

18.  The  Azaj  Gate. 

19.  The  Ni?amTyah  College. 

20.  The  Public  Gate  (Bab-al-*Ammah). 

21.  The  Mosque  of  the  Caiiph. 

22.  The  Hasan!  Palace. 

23.  The  Taj  Palace. 

24.  The  Mustan^iriyah  College. 

26.  The  Shrine  ot  Ma'ruf  Karkhi ; 
a  short  distance  to  the  south-east 
of  which  stands  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Zubaydah. 

26.  The  Mosque  of  Man^ur. 

27.  The    Shnne    of    Junayd    in    the 

Shunizivah  Cemetery. 

28.  Gardens  of  the  Rakkah. 

29.  Tombs  of  Zubaydah  and  of  the^ 

Buyid  Princes  near  the  Shrines  * 
of  the  Imams  Musa-al-Kazim 
and    Mubammad-at-Taki    (the 
Kazimayn). 

30.  Tomb  of  -Abd  Allah,  son  of  Ibn 

Ilanbal. 


The  Turk  Body  Guard,  since  the  return  of  the  Caliphs 
from  Samarra,  had  lost  all  power,  and  in  334  (946  a.d.) 
the  third  of  the  periods  into  which  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  divide  the  history  of  the  Abbasids  began, 
its  outset  being  marked  by  the  arrival  of  the  Buyid  Prince 
Mu'izz-ad-Dawlah  in  Baghdad.      The  period  of  the  Buyid 
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•upremacy  lwi«d  for  rather  more  ihan  a  century,  nud  was 
cburHCterizwl  by  the  erection  of  many  fine  buildiogs  ia 
the  capital  of  tbe  Caliphate.  Tlie  Buyid  Princes  were 
pQrvton  by  descent  and  Shi'ah  by  sympathy ;  they  had 
Bubjii)^nte<l  botb  MMO|>ot^R)U  and  the  region  ooir  known 
as  Persia,  where  various  members  of  the  family  occupied 
the  provincial  governmontA,  while  the  Print-e,  who  was  the 
Ijead  of  the  house,  a*  a,  rule  made  Bughdad  hi*  re^idrnce, 
and  from  this  centre  of  government  cootrolIiHl  the  Culiph, 
and  in  hl»  name  strove  to  dotninHle  all  Eastern  Inlam. 

The  Buyid  Princea  built  their  I'alaces  in  East  Baghdad 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupier]  by  the  Shammasivah  and 
pnrt  of  the  Mnkharrim  Quurlers;  and  these  Pnlaces,  which 
their  successDrs  ihe  Saljuk  Priuces  took  over  and  enlarged, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dar-as-Sultanuh  (the  Abode 
of  the  Sultanate).  The  buildings  were  begun  under  Mu'izz- 
ad-I>uwlah  the  Buyid,  who  had  especially  entitled  himself 
to  the  laetiDg  gratitude  of  tbe  people  of  Baghdad  by 
erecting  a  huge  Dyke  which,  when  kept  in  repair,  prevented 
the  inundation  of  tbe  cily  by  t!ie  floodiu^r  "I"  ihe  streams 
fl..wiiig  out  into  the  Tigris  at  llie  SlmninuT-iyah  iowlunds. 
At  a  later  date  his  nopliL-w  and  successor  'Adiid-ad-DawIah 
built  a  hospital  in  West  Baghdad  on  tlic  ruins  of  the  Khuld 
Piiliice,  and  this  fur  three  centuries  was  a  achool  of  medical 
science  which  becariie  fanions  tlironghout  the  East  under 
the  name  of  the  Bicnaristau  'AdudI  (the  Hospital  of  'Adnd- 
ud-Dartlah). 

During  the  century  of  the  Buyid  supremacy  we  have  the 
thrfc  first  nainett  in  llie  long  list  of  the  Arab  geographers, 
Durnely,  IstiiklirT,  Ibn-llawkul,  and  Mukaddiisi,  each  of 
wliorn  gives  a  succinct  description  of  Baghdad.  The 
gcogniphy  of  Istiiklirl,  who  wrote  in  340  (9.!il  a.d.),  was 
re-edited  "and  eniarg.-d  by  Ibn-Iluivkal  in  307  {1)78  a.d.)  ; 
hut  as  regards  Baghdad,  the  two  at'counta  are  practicallv 
identical,  except  for  very  I(mv  minor  details.'  They  describe 
East  Baghdad  as  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  palaces, 

I  iMnlitiri.  S3;  Ibn-IIanM.  161. 
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namely,  in  the  first  place  by  the  Palaces  of  the  Caliph,  or 
Harim  (the  royal  precincts),  these  extending  south  with 
their  gardens  as  far  down  as  the  Nahr  Bin  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
great  Palace  of  the  Buyid  Sultan  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  The  walls  of  these  various  palaces  are  said  to  have 
formed  a  continuous  line  along  the  Tigris  bank  from  the 
Shammasiyah  Quarter  down-stream  for  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  Opposite  the  Shammasiyah  of  the  eastern  bank 
lay  the  Harblyah  Quarter  in  West  Baghdad,  and  below 
this  was  Karkh,  which  further  had  given  its  name  in 
general  parlance  to  all  that  half  of  Baghdad  which  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  Tigris;  East  Baghdad  being  still  known 
as  the  Rusafah  side,  or  as  the  quarter  of  the  Bab-at-Tak, 
from  the  great  arched  gate  of  this  name  at  the  head  of  the 
Main  Bridge. 

Istakhrl  mentions  three  great  Friday  Mosques  as  in  use 
at  his  date,  namely,  the  Mosque  of  Rusafah,  and  that  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Caliph  in  East  Baghdad,  with  the  old 
Mosque  of  the  City  of  Mansur  in  West  Baghdad ;  while 
Ibn-Hawkal  (a  quarter  of  a  century  later)  adds  a  fourth, 
this  having  come  into  use  by  his  time,  namely,  the  Mosque 
at  Baratha  on  the  road  to  Muhawwal  town,  originally 
a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Caliph  'All,  whom  the  Shl'ahs 
more  especially  hold  in  honour.  In  Kalwadha  also,  a  league 
distance  down  the  river  on  the  east  side,  there  was  at 
this  date  a  great  Mosque  which  might  rightfully  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  Baghdad,  seeing  that  the  houses 
of  the  Eastern  City  were  continuous  from  below  the  Palaces 
of  the  Caliph  to  this  outlying  township.  Both  Istakhrl 
and  Ibn-Hawkal,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  new-built  palaces, 
deplore  the  ruin  which  had  already  befallen  so  many 
quarters ;  thus  Istakhrl  writes  that  all  the  road  between 
the  Main  Bridge  and  the  eastern  Khurasan  GFate  had  in 
former  times  been  occupied  by  houses,  but  that  in  his 
time  these  for  the  most  part  were  already  in  ruin. 

In  Western  Baghdad,  Earkh  is  said  still  to  be  the  most 
populous  and  best  preserved  quarter,  and  here  the  merchants 
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who  lived  at  tho  Ya»irlyah  Huburb  had  their  houae«  of 
buainesB.  iHtukhrl  then  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed 
account  (copied  without  acknowleflgoment  by  all  subsequent 
authorities)  of  the  '1*5  Canal,  flowing  throiijrh  Knrkb. 
whiuh  was  navigable  for  bouts  all  the  vrny  from  thn 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  ;  its  numerous  unnavigable  branches, 
namely  the  Sariit  Canal  and  other  minor  channeU,  ramifying 
throughout  the  adjacent  quarters.  The  extreme  breadth 
acnwN  both  halves  of  the  city  (East  and  West  Baghdad) 
iMtakhrl  given  ut  five  miles  (the  same  as  the  length  given 
for  the  pBlaiio  walla  along  the  eastern  river  bank),  and  his 
account  conciudiw  with  Che  remark  that  the  gardens  of  the 
Palaces  of  thfi  Caliph  and  others,  in  East  Baghdad,  were 
almost  entirely  irrigated  by  water-channels  derived  from 
the  Nahrawiin  Canal,  since  the  Tigris  ran  at  too  low  a  level 
for  its  waters  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  except  by  the 
tDocbanicul  contrivance  of  the  water-wheel,  called  Dillah, 
which  involved  much  labour. 

The  nccoiint  of  Baghdad  written  by  Mukaddasi  in  37H 
(085  A.D.)  is  loss  interesting  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  otlior  portions  of  his  exci'llont  iiml  original  work.' 
lie  moTitiotiM  fuw  (oiiognipliical  deliiils.  hut  aftpr  expatiating 
(in  the  many  ndvnnlagus  of  position  and  climate  which 
Waosiir  giiinod  by  selectiog  this  piirliciilar  site  for  his 
capital,  he  (lusses  on  to  liimont  the  present  ruin  of  the  great 
city,  which  bo  (V-iirs  will  soon  rival  ^Llmarrii  in  its  state 
of  chronic  insurrection  and  inlamousi  misrule.  In  Karkh, 
on  tlio  west  hank,  ho  mentions  the  Fief  of  Rahi'  as  the 
inosl  populous  quarter,  and  states  that  on  this  side  were 
to  bti  found  most  of  the  Markets  and  fine  houses  still 
slnndiug  in  spite  of  the  general  decay.  Ho  speaks  of  the 
Hospital  lately  built  by  'Adud-ad-Dawlah  opposite  the 
Brid-e  of  lioi.ts  lending  to  East  lla-lidad ;  aud  in  this 
other  half  of  tlie  city  llic  best  ]iri>-icrved  ipiaitfrs  were,  be 
snvs.  Ihoso  Iving  round  the  llah-at-'l'ak  (the  great  Arch 
at"  the   llri.ig.l,,:.,!),  and  near  the  liilr-al-Amir,  namely  the 
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Palace  of  the  Buyid   Princes   recently  built   over  part  of 
the  Shammasi3'ah  Quarter. 

'Adud-ad-Dawlah  had  died  in  Baghdad  during  the  year 
372  (982  A.D.),  a  short  time  before  Mukaddasi  wrote  this 
description,  and  he  was  buried  (as  all  good  Shrahs  should 
be)  at  Maxhhad  'All,  the  celebrated  shrine  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  grave  of  the  Caliph  'All  was  said  to  have  been 
made.  After  the  death  of  'Adud-ad-Dawlah  the  Buyid 
power  declined,  and  a  period  of  internecine  war  followed, 
which  only  ended  in  447  (1055  a.d.),  when  Tughril  Beg, 
the  Saljuk,  after  suppressing  the  last  Buyid  Prince,  became 
master  of  Baghdad.  With  him  begins  the  period  of  the 
Saljuk  supremacy  (the  fourth  period  in  the  history  of 
Abbasids),  which  lasted  about  a  century,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  acts  and  deeds  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malik  Shab. 
The  Saljuks  were  of  the  Turk  race  (the  Buyids  had  been 
Persians),  and  unlike  their  predecessors,  the  Saljuk  Princes 
for  the  most  part  did  not  reside  in  Baghdad,  but  maintained 
there  a  deputy  who  acted  as  their  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Mesopotamia.  He  resided  in  Baghdad,  occupying  the  Buyid 
Palace  now  generally  called  the  Palace  of  the  Sultanate ; 
thus  Baghdad  already  in  Saljuk  times  was  no  longer 
nominally  even  the  seat  of  government  in  the  East. 

Dating  from  the  earlier  years  of  the  Saljuk  period  we 
have  a  work  called  "  The  History  of  Baghdad,"  written  by 
Khatib  in  450  (I0o8  a.d.),  which  still  unfortunately  remains 
in  MS.  It  is  full  of  interesting  details  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  position  of  the  various  buildings  in  both  the 
western  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  city,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  copied,  without  any  acknowledgement,  by  later 
compilers,  such  as  Yakut.  This  work  of  Khatib  contains, 
for  instance,  the  account  of  the  Greek  Embassy  to  Baghdad 
in  the  year   305  (917  a.d.),^   with   the  description  of  the 

*  See  J.R.A.S.  for  1897,  p.  35.  The  full  name  of  the  writer  is  A^^mad  ibn 
'All  al- Khatib  al- Baghdad!,  and  I  have  adopted  the  name  Khatib,  meaning 
the  **  Preacher,*'  merely  for  convenience  of  brevity.  The  British  Museum  has 
three  MSS.  of  his  work,  and  there  is  also  another  ^ood  copy  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  in  Paris.  The  MS.  which  is  referred  to  m  the  following  pages  is  that 
numbered  Or.  1607  of  the  British  Museum  Catalog:ae. 

j.E.A.t.  1899.  66 


Mn»«f  tiwCh^i»»AB^^  Xakisdir.  and  tlioagli 
aaapil«r.   hU    faook  it 
avthontin,    whidi 
V  <■■  &K  ail  «f  Um  works  of  siuiy  , 


CT  wilnpsec]  ibe  great 
—  ■—  fcr    ^BiTBg    tbe    r«i^    of 
J  fais   HaktMlir)    eabarbs    wens 
i  *■  nfaa»  of  the  Cal>ph  which 
ik  *»  ai^  -^  i^  «■>'   *>'   tomseaeor    Sfiutazbtr    wen 
•MMfti<ar<*r«l?^^^**n^  «>*«*«-       Aa  showing    , 
«r  «^  iMMJ-  tf^  A»  M^gupitui  oa  both   bsnla  of    Um  ' 
'MW^  «M»  -^  w<9>  «<  XsMluhir.  Khatih  reports  that  ( 
«MK  b  :if«^  s  B>ilih  i  tfaMo  w«n  aU  Gnst  Uo«)um  f 
«ni^  '^  Bid*  Bt^pH*-  woe  alwan  Mia  on  the  Fridar. 
V^  wMk.  ftv  ^  V«rt  ^ffbdMl,  nam«l,T.   the  Moaqoc 
Cliw"   '  -^  Wipi^  6*^  Owner.  theMwque  of  ttta 
lliw^ih  "THII-B    >hiiK  ^  t^*  Fief  of  Zubanlafa.  and  tha 
^4«M»  ^   Bi^fci   hJf-w«T    lo    Miihaww.i    on    the    'T^    ' 

.,.,.      'ii:^'     :    '■'-■■^  Ha^r&.ijd  there  were  only  two  Friday 

l  .^..^      >....-. ^.    -^i^     '"i    M..sque    in    Ru^lfah    and    that 

„       „    -1   ^U   Miki^fl  had   built  near  i:,e    Hasaui 


Ke  :mf«>naat  data  concernirm-  the 
.-;-  .M-  B;i^'!iJad  in  hk  dayi'^fally 
^  c.d  us  in  tbe  previous  ceiititn- 
:  :.-a:  tie  city  had  tlu-n  already 
£  laa.i  m^^^uriug  five  miles  acroas 
;    i:av!uei.t^   louud    in    Khatib   are 

-/^--i-.  a  land  measure  wbi^h  was 
:'^>.  Aioptiug  tweuiy-tbrec  inches 
i*  -isiiuiat.'s  lor  ihe  length  of  ihe 
*    i^-i    a    third    lULiy    be    Uken    na 

r   lu  o-.ber   words    ten    Jaribs    are 


i   Mukta 
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equal  to  three  acres,  and  the  English  square  mile  would 
contain  2,133  Jarlbs.^ 

Coming  now  to  the  statements  made  by  Khatib  we  find 
that  three  valuations  of  the  area  of  the  city  at  difi*erent 
epochs  are  recorded.  The  earliest  dates  from  the  time  when 
Muwaflfak,  brother  of  the  Caliph  Mu'tamid,  was  in  Baghdad 
— presumably  therefore  about  the  year  270  (884  a.d.) — 
during  the  Zanj  rebellion,  while  the  Caliphs  still  resided 
at  Samarra.  It  is  reported  that  East  Baghdad  at  this  time 
covered  26,250  Jaribs,  West  Baghdad  covering  17,500 
Jarlbs,  of  which  total  the  cemeteries  counted  for  74  Jaribs. 
These  figures  give  an  area  of  about  12f  and  8J  square  miles 
respectively  for  the  two  halves  of  the  city.  East  and  West, 
or  21  square  miles  in  total,  the  cemeteries  occupying  rather 
more  than  22  acres  of  this  space. 

Next,  at  some  date  nearer  to  the  time  of  Khatib,  which 
is  not  exactly  specified,  but  when  Baghdad  had  once  more 
become  "  the  Abode  of  the  Caliphate,"  the  numbers  recorded 
are: — 27,000  Jaribs  for  East  Baghdad,  and  for  the  older 
city  on  the  western  bank  at  one  time  26,750  Jaribs,  but 
at  another  time  16,750  Jaribs,  unless,  indeed,  the  higher 
of  these  figures  be  regarded  as  merely  a  clerical  error  for 
the  lower,  though  as  against  this  supposition  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  each  figure  as  cited  by  Khatib  is  vouched 
for  on  a  separate  authority.  These  figures  work  out  as 
the  equivalent  of  12f  square  miles  for  East  Baghdad,  and 
for  the  lower  estimate  of  the  western  city  somewhat  under 
eight  square  miles.  In  round  numbers  20^  square  miles 
for  both  sides  at  this  lower  estimate  for  West  Baghdad, 
while  the  sum-total  would  come  up  to  about  twenty-five 
square  miles  if  we  accept  the  higher  figure. 

These  calculations  cannot  of  course  be  regarded  as  very 
exact,  but  the  Arabs  were,  for  their  time,  skilful  land 
surveyors,  practising  the  art  for  their  fiscal  assessments 
and  for  the  laying  down  of  the  irrigation  canals.  Further, 
as  above  noted,  these  figures  tend  to  confirm  the  estimate 

'  For  this  estimate  of  the  Jarlb  compare  Muwardi,  edited  by  M.  Eng^r, 
p.  266.     (Bonn,  185a.) 
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alreaily  given  by  IstakhrT,  which,  at  five  inilea  across,  length 

and  breadth,  would  give  tweat.y-five  square  miles  for  the 
square,  and  19^  oquare  miles  for  the  area  of  a  circle  with 
this  diameter.'  How  much  Baghdad  has  decreased  since 
the  times  of  the  Caliphs  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  preseut  day  East  Baghdad  is  comput«d  to  cover 
an  area  of  691  acres,  while  in  West  Baghdad  the  remains 
known  as  "  the  Old  Town  "  comprise  only  146  acres,  giving 
a  total  for  both  sides  which  is  equivalent  to  rather  over 
one  square  mile  and  a  sislh. 

The  Saljuks,  as  already  said,  bad  inherited  from  their 
predecessors,  the  Buyids,  the  great  Palace  ond  Government 
Offices  called  the  Dar-as-Siiltunah  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Eastern  City.  On  the  soulh  side  of  this  Malik  Shiih  in  485 
(1092  A.D.)  founded  the  great  Saljuk  Slosque  known  as  the 
Jami'-as-Sultan,  while  at  about  the  same  time  his  Wazir,  the 
celebrated  Niztim-al-Mulk,  built  and  endowed  the  Niziimtyah 
College  on  the  land  by  the  Tigris  bank  below  the  Palaces  of 
the  Caliph.  These  buildings  both  date  from  the  reign  of 
l.fie  Caliph  Muktiidi— 107  to  487  (1075  to  I0'J4  a.».)— in 
whose  time  also  many  new  quarters  were  laid  out  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Caliphs,  which  quarters 
before  long  came  to  form  the  new  town  of  East  Baghdad. 
In  488  (1095  a.d.)  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
next  Caliph,  Musfazhir,  ihis  New  City,  lying  about  a  mile 
below  the  Saljuk  Palaces  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced 
by  four  gates,  which  wall  (as  proved  by  the  gates)  is  identical 
in  its  main  lines  with  the  present  town  wall  of  modem 
Baghdad. 

The  Caliphate,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  Saljuk 
period,  had  already  sunk  into  political  insignificance,  and 
the  Caliphs  having  much  spare  time  and  considerable 
revenues  employed  their  energies  in  palace  building.  It 
is  indeed  mainly  to  this  period  that  the  great  HarltD,  or 
Precinct,   as   their   residence  came   to  be  called,  owes   ita 

'  For  the  lenftth  of  the  aiile  of  the  Jarib,  nnmely  eiitT  ells,  Ehatib  asea  the 
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magnificence,  as  described  in  the  pages  of  Yakut.  He 
mentions  in  particular  the  great  Rayhanlyin  (the  Palace 
on  the  Perfumers'  Market)  and  the  second  Palace  of  the 
Crown  (Kasr-at-Taj),  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  close 
of  the  Saljuk  period. 

In  the  year  530  (1136  a.d.),  under  the  Caliph  MansOr 
Rashid  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Harun-ar-RashId), 
Baghdad  sustained  a  third  siege,  of  only  two  months' 
duration  however,  by  an  army  under  command  of  Sultan 
Mas'ud  the  Saljuk.  The  Sultan,  who  had  pitched  his  siege 
camp  at  the  Maliklyah,  found  no  difficulty  in  investing 
the  city,  for  the  Governor  of  Wasit  on  the  lower  Tigris, 
sent  him  up  reinforcements  by  boat  which  shut  in  the 
Caliph  from  the  river  side,  while  the  populace,  taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles,  rose  in  insurrection,  plundered 
the  quarters  of  the  Western  City,  and  sacked  the  Palace 
called  the  Tahirid  Harim,  where,  it  is  said,  they  gained  an 
immense  booty.  After  a  blockade  of  fifty  days,  the  Caliph 
Mansur  Rashid  finally  fled  to  Mosul,  and  was  there  forced  to 
abdicate,  his  uncle,  Muhammad  MuktafI,  being  set  up  in  his 
place,  and  Sultan  Mas'ud  retired  with  his  army  eastward.^ 

A  fourth  siege  took  place  twenty-one  years  later  during 
the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Muhammad  MuktafI,  whose  relations 
with  Sultan  Muhammad,  nephew  and  successor  of  Sultan 
Mas'ud  aforesaid,  had  become  so  strained  in  551  a.h.  that 
the  Saljuk  Sultan,  marching  into  'Irak,  appeared  with  his 
army  before  the  walls  of  Baghdad  in  the  month  Dhu-1- 
Ka'adah  of  that  year  (January,  1157  a.d.).  The  Caliph 
forthwith  shut  himself  up  in  East  Baghdad,  where  a  great 
store  of  munitions  and  provisions  by  his  orders  had  already 
b*en  bi ought  togetlier,  and  the  city  walls  were  well  pro- 
vided with  both  catapults  and  mangonels,  the  towers  being 
garrisoned  by  cross-bowmen.  Further,  barges,  also  carrying 
cross-bowmen  and  catapults,  were  set  to  patrol  the  Tigris, 
where  the  Bridges  of  Boats  had  been  taken  up  in  order 
thoroughly  to  guard  the  river  side  of  the  Eastern  City. 

^  The  details  of  the  third  siege  of  Baghdad  are  given  by  Iba-al-Athir,  xi,  26. 
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Miiruliini;  ilrjwn  the  great  KImnitan  njad.  Saba 
Miiliunimjul  olf.'ot'vl  a  junction  with  hU  Lieuiimaat.  tb« 
tiiivftnior  of  AIdniiI,  nml  hiiDM^If  cri>saMl  tbe  T%rta  bImvc 
Kughiluil.  TliH  uttuok  wo-t  (Itiliv«Fed  in  tiro  diriatatt*. 
tiutnely,  Trom  th«  wmtcrn  i]uartDr  and  from  t)>e  mmh  rirt, 
wlixru  [wrt  of  the  Saljiik  army  ooL-upietl  the  pnMt  Palace 
uf  the  Kiiltitiis  ou'side  tlie  city  wall.  t7p>stn-am,  Bbute 
Itn^hilail,  Sulttin  Muliiinimud  bad  already  tipaiiupd  th«  Ti|»ri» 
by  n  iiBW  HridgL*  of  Bonts,  tlius  conri^niently  u>  connect 
the  Ivro  {lorlinris  iif  liix  nnny.  His  owa  headqu>rt«r>  wrr« 
nn  ttio  Sttrut  OktiuI,  itnd  from  titno  to  Itme  he  hiin«tir  cnMsnl 
t>i  thii  I'litwe  111'  tli«  Sultana  in  ordur  to  urffB  on  the  kiege 
(i|i*iiit)()i».  lu  KuHt  Baghdad  the  city  wuIId  wen>  cIoa«ly 
litVMlvtl  tty  hid  troops,  in  spite  of  lrequi*nt  mIIii-s  fnun 
wuhllt  the  t'lwn,  nnd  the  besiegers  shorlly  ufter  ibrir  ftrrirxl 
«i>n>  Hiiiiforocd  from  Hilluh,  Eiifah,  Wiisit,  and  Bsfrab. 
lit  •|<itii  »r  nitmbrrn,  however,  thuy  made  but  little  pro^rve, 
Wtlil  «(  tha  end  of  two  months  tbe  Sultan  found  that  hia 
u>lvttiiii(<d    poiitions    had    come    to    be    ho    harassed    bv    the 

.« 'It  III'  the    t.nvtispeople   that  he   was    forc«?(I    lo    sbill 

t.,i  li,m.lc|inirt.T  Ciuiip  iti  West  IJafrhdad,  and  retire  wcslward 
I,.  111..  liNo  of  tliL'  ■I^ii  Catial.  His  tioi)ps  hud  more  lh;iii 
nil.-.,  iiiii'l'!  an  atluuk  against  the  river  front  of  East  Ha^hdad, 
nluTii  lljere  was  no  city  w;ill,  only  the  line  of  the  gieat 
l',ilaci;n  and  franU-ns  of  the  Cali[)li ;  but  coming  to  the 
a^niinlt  in  tliuir  boats  ihoy  wiTu  always  beaten  ott"  bv  the 
lli.t,'hdad  pi-oplo,  and   thn-"ljad  lost  many  of  their  host 'men. 

.M.:anwliilu  in  t!i.-  loouih  Saf^.r  <.f  r>.JL'  (March,  1157  a. ji.) 
Ih..  Hajj  (ianivan  in.rn  Me.-ra  arrived  on  its  relurn  journov, 
and  til..  I'ilgrim.s  were  murli  scan'lali^ir.i  at  the  ^|»...taeie 
of  lh<'  CoMirnaiidor  of  t\i<:  Faiihful  being  a.ssaultod  in  Ids 
own  ."iiiital  by  the  Saljiik  .Sultan.  Furtlier,  in  the  course 
nftlie  last  two" mouths,  the  CaHpli  Mnklafl  liad  suecessfully 
IiiMi.-d  the  arts  cif  diplomacy  against  hi.s  adversary,  and 
Sultan  :^Iuliuniuiarl.  in  addition  lo  the  iil-«uccess  of  I'ne 
nii'gi',  now  found  hiTustdf  threatened  by  treason  at  home, 
whin-  a  relative  was  working  to  enpplant  him  iu  his  capital 
i:ily  of  lliinnidiiu.     Halters  now  went  rapidly  from  bad  to 
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worse,  and  in  the  following  month  of  Rabl*  1  (April),  after 
having  been  rather  more  than  three  months  encamped  before 
Baghdad,  Sultun  Muhammad  in  despair  precipitately  raised 
the  siege.  He  had  first  to  cross  the  Tigris  by  his  new 
bridge  above  the  Palace  of  the  Sultans,  before  he  could 
set  out  for  Hamadua  with  his  body-guard  and  personal 
followers,  but  his  retreat  being  ill-organized,  he  came 
near  to  lose  his  baggage  at  the  passage  of  the  Bridge  of 
Boats.  The  people  of  Baghdad,  hearing  of  his  departure, 
came  pouring  out  of  the  city,  stormed  and  sacked  the  Palace 
of  the  Sultans — the  gates  of  which  they  tore  off,  burning 
all  the  furniture  within  its  precincts — and  then  suddenly 
advancing,  the  mob  cut  the  communications  between  the 
body-guard  of  the  Sultan  and  his  army,  which  still  remained 
encamped  in  West  Baghdad.  Sultan  Muhammad,  however, 
only  delayed  to  recover  his  personal  baggage,  and  then 
hastened  his  retreat  along  the  Khurasan  highroad  towards 
Hamadan,  leaving  the  niain  body  of  his  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  of  Mosul  to  settle  matters  as 
they  could.  These  were  still  in  force  on  the  western  bank, 
but  finding  they  were  thus  abandoned,  the  troops  promptly 
retired  north  on  Mosul,  without  any  further  molestation  at 
the  hands  of  the  Baghdad  people. 

The  details  of  this  siege,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
a  condensed  account,  are  graphically  related  by  the  con- 
temporary historian  *Imad'ad-Din  of  Isfahan,  who  was  in 
Baghdad  at  the  time,  and  took  the  occasion  of  the  retreat 
to  indite  a  congratulatory  ode  to  the  Caliph  Muktafi  on 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  account,  it  is  true,  adds  little 
to  our  topographical  knowledge,  but  in  the  dearth  of 
contemporary  writers  it  is  not  without  interest.*  A  notice 
of  this  fourth  siege  is  also  recorded  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Ibn-al-Athir,  who  becomes  our  best  general  authority 
for  Baghdad  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (the 
tenth  A.D.) — when  X^^b^ri  ^^d  his  contiuuator  'Arib  have 
closed  their  annals — and  this  Chronicle  carries  us  down  to 

1  'Imad-ad-Din,  ii,  246  to  2.55  (in  Reoueil  des  Textes  relatifs  k  I'histoire  des 
Sdldjoucides  par  M.  Tii.  HouUma,  Leydeu,  1889} ;  Ibn-al-Athir,  xi,  140. 
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tli«  year  628  (Ifi'JO  a.d.),  namely  to  the  reigc  of  Uie  lather 
of  Iho  Uitt  Alibtioid  Caliph  of  (ttigliditd. 

The  Suljuk  Nupremacy  may  bo  Mid  viriualiy  to  Iistr 
come  to  an  end  with  the  il«atb  of  Kiilrun  Sanjar,  the  last 
of  the  great  Saljuk*.  in  5'>  J  (1 157  a.B.)  ;  afler  which  hegan 
the  fifth  end  laat  perioil  in  the  history  of  iiagliditd.  Tbts 
was  churacttirize'i  by  the  almoet  complete  political  iau^ 
iii^ance  of  the  Ahhasid  Culiphe ;  aud  llie  Caliphate,  aftef 
u  century  of  thia  dotage,  came  to  an  end  with  the  SJongol 
iiiv&Biou  under  HiiliigS  in  ti5B  (12o8  A.li.)>  During  thi* 
pi?rii>d  the  Caliphs  wero  uhLefly  occupied  in  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  ephemeral  palaces,  and  with  laying  out 
gardens  within  the  ilarim  walls,  all  of  which  futili(,i(« 
appear  to  have  greatly  iinpresRed  th<>  Porsian  Poet  Khakini, 
who  vinited  Jtaglidad  in  5-^U  (II5i  A.l>.)  on  his  pilgrimaga 
to  Mecca.  He  has  left  us  a  very  rhetorical  desuriptiou 
(useless,  unfortuDHtely,  for  topographical  purpoaeH)  of  what 
be  saw  in  "the  Abode  of  the  Caliphate":  the  gardens,  lie 
tiuys,  are  the  equal  of  those  of  Paradise;  the  waters  of  tlie 
Tigris,  which  are  only  conipurable  in  their  pcllucidnesg  to 
the  'ieura  of  the  Virtrin  Muiy,  flow  round  past  the  Karkh 
(iuartor,  and  (lie  river  Kurfiice  U  everywhere  covered  with 
lirmis  which  Khnkiiiil  likens  to  ihe  Cradle  of  Jeaus  for 
tlicir  grace  of  buiid.  With  a  good  deal  more  in  tliia  style 
of  bombast,  and  uvoidin^  imy  detuiled  description  of  the 
town  or  its  palaces,  Kljiikatii  coucludi's  his  pucni  with  a  long 
jiunegyric  of  the  Caliph  .Miihaniinad  Jluktali,  and  of  the 
various  learned  persona  whom  he  saw  in  Itiiglidad.' 

Benjamin  of  Tudula.  the  Jewish  iraveller,  visited  Itaghdad 
a  few  years  after  the  time  of  Kliiikiiiil,  approximately  in 
i':!')^  (ll()l)  A.ii.),  but  his  narrative  gives  us 
[jrapliicHl  inforniatiou,  siiiee  his  utleiitim 
to  omniierating  the  sclttenieiits  of  hi* 
ISabylonia,  He  states,  however,  that  in 
only    left    bis    Pahico  oiiee   a  year,    nan 

'  Kliiiki'itii.  p.  91,  of  IliK  I.illioiirnphrd  Liii-kiton-  t-t 


us    little    topo- 
wholly  directed 


e  the  Caliph 
I    the    great 
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Feast  Day  at  the  close  of  the  Ramadan  Fast,  when  setting 
forth  in  procession  he  visited  the  Mosque  near  the  Basrah 
Gate,  which  same  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  was  the 
Metropolitan  Mosque  of  the  City.  The  Jami*  of  the  older 
City  of  Mansur  is  evidently  the  place  here  designated ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  (comparing  this  with  the  account 
left  us  by  Ibn  Jubayr  a  quarter  of  a  century  later)  whether 
either  the  Caliph  Muhammad  MuktafI  or  Mustanjid  really 
maintained  the  seclusion  of  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
speaks.^ 

Contrasting  with  the  futilities  of  the  Persian  Khakani 
are  the  graphic  descriptions  given  us  by  the  Spanish  Arab 
Ibn  Jubayr  who  visited  Baghdad  some  thirty  years  later, 
namely,  in  580  (1184  a.d.).  He  was  then  on  his  way  back 
from  Mecca,  and  came  up  the  great  Eufah  highroad  from 
the  south,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Hillah  by  the 
Bridge  of  Boats,  recently  established  here  by  the  Caliph 
Nasir  for  the  convenience  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  formerly 
had  had  to  cross  the  great  river  in  a  ferry.  After  leaving 
the  Euphrates,  Ibn  Jubayr  passed  through  the  town  of 
Sarsar  on  the  canal  of  that  name,  and  entered  Baghdad 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Safar,  580  (17th  May,  1184), 
alighting  in  the  suburb  of  West  Baghdad  called  the 
Kurayyah,  which  lay  over  against  the  Nizumlyah  College 
of  the  Eastern  City.^ 

Ibn  Jubayr  devotes  many  pages  to  the  account  of  what 
he  did  during  the  fortnight  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
capital  of  the  Caliph  Nasir,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  describes  West 
Baghdad  as  being  for  the  greater  part  in  ruin.  Its  four 
most  populous  quarters  were  :  first,  the  Kurayyah  suburb 
near  the  (later)  Bridge  of  Boats,  the  best  built  in  the  firj^t 
instance  and  the  least  dilapidated  ;  next  to  this  was  Karkh 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall ;  and  above  lay  the  quarter 
of  the  Basrah  Gate  (for  what  still  remained  of  the  Kound 

*  **  The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,"  i,  97  (in  Hebrew  and  English,  by 
A.  Asber,  1840). 
=»  »'  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr,"  edited  by  W.  Wright,  p.  219. 
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Across  the  river  in  East  Baghdad,  and  opposite  the 
Kazimayn,  was  the  Quarter  round  the  Tomb  of  Abu  Hanifah, 
lying  above  Rusafah  and  its  great  Mosque,  and  round  this 
last  were  seen  the  sepulchres  of  many  other  holy  men, 
and  more  celebrated  still  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  At 
a  considerable  distance  below  Rusafah  came  the  Palaces 
of  the  Caliph,  covering  an  area  estimated  at  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  City,  and  the 
royal  precincts  were  encircled  by  the  various  palaces  of 
the  Abbasid  nobles,  so  to  speak  **  imprisoned  in  their 
grandeur."  Ibn  Jubayr  was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
the  gardens  in  this  quarter ;  but  he  remarks  that  the 
markets  of  East  Baghdad  were  almost  entirely  supplied  by 
the  produce  of  the  lands  under  cultivation  on  the  opposite 
or  western  bank.  There  were  three  Great  Mosques  for  the 
Friday  Prayers  in  use  in  East  Baghdad  when  Ibn  Jubayr 
was  there,  namely,  the  Mosque  of  the  Caliph  within  the 
Palace;  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultan,  which  lay  out^iide  to 
the  north  of  the  Gate  of  the  Sultan  in  the  City  wall,  and 
standing  in  front  of  the  Saljuk  Palaces;  and  lastly  the 
Rusafah  Mosque,  which  stood  a  mile  distant  from  the  Mosque 
of  the  Sultan  aforesaid,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shrine  of  Abu  Hanifah. 

In  the  whole  of  Baghdad  Ibn  Jubayr  further  counted 
eleven  Mosques  where  the  Friday  Prayers  were  said,  and 
of  Hammiins  or  Hot-baths,  so  many  that  none  could  tell 
their  number;  one  person  assuring  him  that  there  were 
over  two  thousand,  and  he  adds  that  in  these  the  halls 
were  so  finely  plastered  with  bitumen,  brought  from  Basrah, 
that  the  visitor  imagined  the  walls  to  be  lined  with  slabs 
of  black  marble.  Of  Colleges — each  more  magniBcent  than 
a  palace — over  thirty  were  to  be  counted,  the  greatest  being 
the  Nizamiyah,  which  had  been  recently  restored.  Lastly, 
Ibn  Jubayr  describes  the  city  wall  with  its  four  gates,  which 
went  in  a  semi-circle  round  East  Baghdad,  from  the  Tigris 
bank  above  to  the  river  again  below  the  city  quarters ; 
and  this  wall,  as  already  said,  is  virtually  identical  with 
the  present  wall  round  modern  Baghdad,  for  one  of  the 
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Mtant  gatM  still  bears  an  inaariptioQ  set  up  by  tlie  CalipK 
Ni«ir,  who  w»a  rvi);utng  wlieo  Ibo  Jubayr  visited  Bagdad, 
TtivsnU  the  ottMe  of  th«  reign  of  thia  aume  Calipb  Nasir, 
uul  (tUwit  tkc  Ttar  Gi'^i  (li'Mi  A.D.}.  Yiikul.  wrote  bie  grcitt 
0<«V9nfibic«)  Dii-rioQury  (Che  articles  nrraiigod  in  alpha- 
Wiltml  or<l«r),  which  forms,  perbu[Ki,  tbu  grcateat  Hturehuuw 
ti  ifjUHgnftueml  facts  compiled  by  aay  one  man  during  th« 
Sliddlw  Age&.  n«  knew  Bag'hdad  intimately,  baving  beea 
Wwi^bt  up  there,  but  WTule  at  a  diatiince,  compiling 
ttKcntimlly,  and  hence  in  minor  poinbi  of  detuil  be  i« 
«HBM>> iaioa  guilty  of  egregious  blunders.  His  descnptioni 
wf  th«  vuripus  PaliiL-es  of  the  Caiiph»  are  invaluable,  but  his 
ati«teuiuita  concerning  the  relative  pcisitiona  of  places  and 
qunrttfro  in  Bughdad,  empecially  in  regard  to  the  points 
o(  tbe  compaas,  are  both  vague  and  coutradictorj.  If  wa 
were  without  the  works  of  bis  predeoaiisors,  it  would  be 
iu)pt<«8ible,  following  bia  acoonnta  alone,  to  draw  up  any 
WMMialent  plan  of  Baghdad  ;  but  with  the  earlier  aysteualic 
dmuriptions  to  refer  to,  enabling  ua  to  correct  minor  *rror«. 
the  plini  of  the  city  bavitig  bt-eti  laid  down  gains  a  fulness 
(it  ileliiil  ihut  would  be  uiialtuinable  without  the  numerous 
uiti>-le;iof  his  Dictionary. 

■  doscribt's   (umliT   various  articlesl   \Vest  Bughdad   as 

iliug  ill  his  diiy  of  a  number  of  st'i.iiinile  ijuartfrs,  eatb 

iiulvd  bv   its   invn    w^ill.      Tbus  ihe    Hi.rbivah    in   the 

.Tti  i>ait  of   Wf=t    I!:is:!idad   lav  like  a   sqwrale   walled 

nearly  two   miles   di.iant   froin  the  remaiud.T  of  Old 

dad,  ai'id  it  was  surrounded  by  many  ivasle  lands.     Tbe 
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ft-mile)  distant  from  the  Basrah  Onte  Quarter,  the  population 
of  which  last,  being  of  the  orlh'idiix  Sunni  fdth,  were  the 
rivals  of  th«  Earkh  people,  who  were  all  bigot«d  hetei-odux 
bhi'alis. 

Adjoining  Earkh,  and  on  the  Tigris  bank,  was  tha 
Kurayyah  and  the  quarter  of  the  Kallayin  Canal,  where 
fried  meats  were  sold;  also  the  Tabtk  Canal  Quarter,  whioh 
iu  the  time  of  Yakut  had  been  recently  burnt  down;  and 
hence,  as  he  says,  these  were  already  for  the  most  part  merely 
eo  many  rubbiiih  heaps.  The  quarter  round  the  Muhawwal 
Gate,  lying  inland  from  Kurkli  and  inhabited  by  Sunnia, 
who  were  always  at  feud  with  their  Shi'ah  neighbours, 
appears  to  have  still  retained  some  of  its  former  opulence; 
while  the  town  of  Muhawwal,  a  league  beyond  the  outer 
suburbs  of  West  Baghdad,  was  populous  and  famous  for 
its  exoelleiit  markets.  The  Shiiriiziyah  Cemetery  lay  to 
the  simth  of  Earkh,  while  to  the  north  of  the  Harbiyah 
extended  the  great  burial-ground  round  the  Shrine  of  the 
Imam  Miisa,  now  known  as  the  Ku^imayu. 

On  the  eastern  bunk,  the  centre  of  population,  was  the 
great  Palace  of  the  Caliph,  described  as  occupying  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  city;  and  all  round  this  lay 
a  network  of  markets  and  streets,  extending  to  the  city  wall, 
and  in  places  going  beyond  it.  Outside  the  wall  and  at 
Bome  distance  to  the  north,  was  Rusafuh  with  its  Mosque 
surrounded  by  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  ;  and  iip-slream, 
beyond  this  again,  lay  the  quarter  named  after  the  Shrine 
of  Abu  Hanifah,  with  its  own  market;  and  these  two 
outlying  suburbs  with  the  neighbouring  Christian  Quarter, 
called  the  Diir-ar-Uum  ([{ouso  of  the  Greeks),  were  all  that 
remained  habitable  in  the  time  of  Yakiit  of  the  older 
(northern)  part  of  the  Eastern  City,  which  formerly  had 
oonsisted  of  the  three  great  quarters  of  Rusafab,  Sham- 
masiyah,  and  Mukharrim. 

Yakut,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  dates,  describes  Baghdad 
f)r  us  as  the  great  city  stood  immediately  prior  to  the 
Mongol  invasion ;  and  the  only  building  of  note  erected 
r  his   time  was  the  Mustansiriysih   College.     This  was 
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(1282  A.D.),  a  score  of  years  after  the  Mongol  sack  of 
Baghdad ;  but  of  these  recent  events  he  maintains  a  discreet 
silence  throughout  his  Dictionary,  which  deals  exclusively 
with  the  notable  personages  of  the  past  age. 

For  the  details  of  the  fall  of  Baghdad  and  the  great 
siege  by  Hulagu,  we  have  to  consult,  in  the  main,  the  works 
of  Persian  historians;  since  Ibn-al-Athlr  closes  his  Chronicle 
with  the  year  628  a. h.,  and  neither  Abu-1-Faraj  nor  Abu-1- 
Fida  afford  much  information  on  this  subject.  Indeed  of 
the  Mongol  siege  in  the  seventh  century  a.h.  we  know  far 
less  than  we  do,  thanks  to  Tabarl,  of  the  first  siege  in 
the  time  of  the  Caliph  Amin  in  the  second  century  a.h. 

The  Persian  History  called  the  Tabakat-i-Nasirl,  which 
was  written  shortly  after  658  (1260  a.d.),  is  a  contemporary 
authority  for  the  times  of  Hulugii,  and  this  with  the  infor- 
mation found  in  the  work  of  Rash  Id-ad -Din,  also  written 
in  Persian,  which  was  finished  in  710  (1310  a.d.),  provides 
a  fairly  clear  account  of  the  siege  operations.^  After 
overrunning  and  devastating  western  Persia,  the  Mongol 
armies  poured  down  the  great  Khurasan  Road  from  Hulwan, 
the  main  body  marching  direct  on  East  Baghdad.  A  con- 
siderable detachment,  however,  had  been  sent  up-stream 
with  orders  to  cross  the  Tigris  at  Takrit,  thence  to  make 
a  sweep  round,  and  after  capturing  Anbar  on  the  Euphrates, 
these  troops  were  to  approach  West  Baghdad  by  the  line 
of  the  'Isa  Canal. 

The  Mongol  forces  were  led  by  Hfilagu,  grandson  of 
Jenghlz  Khiin,  who  commanded  the  centre  division  in 
person,  and  he  pitched  his  camp  to  the  east  of  Baghdad, 
the  siege  beginning  in  the  middle  of  Muharram  of  the 
year  656  (January,  1258).      His  main  attack  was  directed 


'  Another  almost  conterapora^  writer  is  "Waj^af,  the  historiographer  of 
Ghazan  the  Il-Khan  of  Persia.  He  was  bom  at  Shiraz  in  1263  a.d.,  five  years, 
therefore,  after  the  Mongol  siege  of  Baghdad ;  and  must  have  known  personally 
many  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  this  famous  event.  I  have  gone  tlirough 
the  pages  of  this  work  (edited  in  Persian  with  a  German  translation  by  Ilammer- 
Purgstall  in  1856}  which  are  devoted  to  the  times  of  Hulagu  and  the  siege, 
but  have  leen  unable  to  glean  a  single  fact  not  already  mentioned  by  Rashid- 
ad-Din ;  the  bombastic  style  in  which  Wa^^af  writes  being  indeed  but  iU-adapted 
for  conveying  any  precise  topographical  information. 
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against  "tie  left  of  the  city" — to  one  coming  from  Persia 
— namely,  the  Hurj  'Ajami  (the  Persian  Baition),  and  tl>e 
Halbnh  Gale.  Tlie  riglit  wing  of  the  Mongol  army  lay 
before  "  the  breadth  of  the  city,"  that  is  t^)  suy  on  the  north 
side,  facinf^  the  Uate  of  the  Market  of  the  Sultan,  called 
the  Bab-ae-SuItiiii  by  Ibn  Jubiiyr;  and  the  left  wing  wui 
encamped  before  the  Kalwadlja  Oute  at  the  eouihem 
extremity  of  East  Baghdad.  The  dL'taulimenis  that  had 
previously  been  sent  north  ai;ro.sH  the  rivi-r,  after  defeatiag 
tlie  timiiea  of  the  Caliph  Musm'aim  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigrii",  took  »p  their  positions  in  two  attacks;  one  near 
the  'AdudI  Hospital  at  the  upper  (older  Main)  Bridge  of 
lioats ;  while  the  wcond  had  its  eiogo  camp  below  ihia  to 
the  Bouthnard,  probiibly  near  the  lower  Eridge  oppo«il« 
the  Palace  of  the  Caliph,  and  outaide  the  Quarter  known 
as  the  Kurajyab.' 

The  lower  camp  of  the  Mongols  on  the  western  bank  ii 
variously  described  as  having  been  pitched  at  the  plaue 
called  Duliib'i'Bakal  (in  the  Persian  history  of  Rashid-ad- 
Di[i),orat  tlie  Mahk»lah  (ac«,rfliii(,'  lo  Abu-I-Fan.j) ;  the 
former  name  means  "the  Water-wheel  of  the  Vegetable- 
garden,"  and  the  latter  "  the  Kiichen-garden,"  both  terms 
reminding  us  of  the  older  DSr-al-Bnttikb  (the  Vegetable 
Market),  which  stood,  according  to  Iba  Serapion,  in  this 
part  of  West  Baghdad.  The  Kal'ah  or  Citadel  which  is 
also  mentioned  by  Rasbid-ad-Din,  when  describing  the  attack 
on  the  west  side,  presumably  has  reference  to  what  in  the 

I  Major  Ravert;  has  made  some  bluaderti  in  hia  very  useful  tranalstJon  of 
the  Tabahiit-i-Nsgiri  (publisbcd  ia  the  Btbholhfta  Indira,  [HSl)  in  the  n>al4«r 
of  ptnce-anini-a,  tome  of  which,  to  uiTe  further  misuudfiaTaDding,  it  maj  be 
welt  to  corrert.  Op.  cit.,  p.  1240,  llajaifl  n  aeTeral  tiniea  put  for  the  Dujajl 
Canal,  and  this  does  not  menu  "  biaucb"  u  bete  itated.  but  is  the  diminatiTe 
form  of  Dijlah.  and  hence  aiguifirs  "the  Little  Tigna."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Ealn^hn  ia  the  ontking  anburb  or  townaliip  bclaff  East  Baghdad,  which 
eave  itfi  name  to  the  Southern  Gate  of  tlie  ciCj'  calW  the  Bah  Kalwadhs.  Now 
Kalwadbi  in  the  Penino  pronunciation  becomes  Kaln-ais  (with  a  i  for  the 
Arabic  dA).  but  under  uo  circiimelnnces  abould  the  name  be  written  at  thODih 
conaiating  of  two  words  "  Knl-waii,"  as  gireu  on  p.  1243  op.  cit.,  alao  a  i*  &» 
right  vowel  tliiou|;hout.  A  aimilar  remark,  aa  regard*  the  PereiaD  pronuDCiaiioD, 
appliea  to  the  'Adudi  Hogpital,  which  nnme  the  countrymen  of  the  Buvid 
Princes  would,  of  course,  pronouace  'Aiudi ;  Major  Kaierty,  howaTer  (k  t»w 
[ioee  below  his  Kul'Waii),  changea  'A^ndi  or  'Azudi  into  ■  Uidi,  wbicti  makN  tilt 
Bune  almott  UDrecogniiable. 
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thirteenth  century  a.d.   still  remained  standing  of  the  old 
fortifications  of  the  Round  City  of  Mansur. 

The  sie^e  operations,  pushed  to  the  uttermost  by  Hulagu 
from  outside  the  city,  were  but  too  well  seconded  by 
treachery  within  the  walls  of  Baghdad,  for  both  Karkh 
and  the  Quarter  round  the  Shrine  of  the  Imam  Musa  in  the 
Kazimayn,  were  inhabited  by  ShPahs,  who,  to  prove  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Sunni  Caliph,  corresponded  traitorously 
with  the  Mongol  enemy.  After  a  blockade  of  about  fifty 
days,  a  great  assault  was  ordered  at  the  Persian  Bastion 
near  the  Halbah  Gate,  and  East  Baghdad  having  been 
taken  by  storm,  the  Caliph  Musta'sim  was  brought  out 
prisoner  with  his  family  and  lodged  in  the  Mongol  camp. 
Shortly  afterwards  Hulagu  in  person  entered  the  city  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  what  Rashid-ad-Dln  calls  the 
Maymuniyah  ("the  Monkey-house"),  doubtless  a  designed 
corruption  for  the  name  of  the  Mamunlyah  Quarter,  which 
lay  on  the  side  of  East  Baghdad  nearest  to  what  had  been 
the  headquarter  camp  of  the  Mongols. 

The  sack  of  Baghdad  which  followed  lasted  forty  days, 
during  which  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood ;  while  a  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  Mosque  of  the  Caliph,  the  Shrine  of  Mii»a- 
al-Kazim,  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  at  Rusafah,  besides 
most  of  the  streets  and  private  houses,  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  city.  The  death  of  the  Caliph  Musta'sim,  and  of  his 
sons,  followed  close  on  these  events — the  details  of  their 
"  Martyrdom  "  are  variously  given  in  diflFerent  authorities, 
who,  however,  agree  as  to  the  main  facts — and  then  the 
Mongol  hordes  passed  on  to  further  conquests  and  fresh 
plunder ;  Ilulagii  leaving  orders  that  the  Great  Mosque 
of  the  Caliph  and  the  Shrine  of  Musa  in  the  Kazimayn 
should  be  rebuilt.^ 

*  A  full  description  of  the  fall  of  Baj^hdad,  carefully  put  together  from  all 
arailable  sources — Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish — will  be  found  in  Sir  II. 
Howorth*s  "  History  of  the  Mongols,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  113  to  133.  For  the  death 
of  the  Caliph  Musta'sim,  the  well-known  accouut  given  by  Marco  Polo  (see  the 
translation  of  Sir  Henry  Yule,  toI.  i,  p.  65),  who  was  almost  a  contemporary, 
is  probably  true  in  the  main  facts,  though  the  details  may  be  fictitious ;  at  any 
rate,  his  authority  is  as  good  as  that  of  most  of  the  Moslem  writers. 

J.B.A.S.   1899.  57 
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Ibn  Jubayr  as  his  model,  and  he  cites  long  passages  from 
the  work  of  his  predecessor ;  but  unfortunately  does  not 
always  state  quite  clearly  whether  what  Ibn  Jubayr  had 
described  in  680  (1184  a.d.)  was  what  be,  Ibn  Batutah, 
bad  still  found  existing  in  Baghdad  at  the  date  of  his 
own  sojoarn  there  in  the  year  727  (1327  a.d.).  This 
yagueness  of  statement  militates  against  the  value  of  his 
work  from  a  topographical  point  of  view.  Ibn  Batutah, 
however,  describes  some  buildings  of  a  later  date  than 
Ibn  Jubayr;  the  Mustansirlyah  College,  for  example, 
indicating  where  this  stood  in  Eastern  Baghdad,  and  hence, 
since  its  ruins  still  exist,  enabling  us  to  add  another  fixed 
point  for  connecting  modern  Baghdad  with  the  mediaeval 
city  of  the  Caliphs.  Further,  Ibn  Batutab  (unless,  indeed, 
in  this  he  is  merely  servilely  copying  his  predecessor  Ibn 
Jubayr)  appears  to  have  been  the  last  authority  who  saw 
the  three  great  Mosques  of  the  older  capital  still  standing, 
namely,  the  Mosque  of  Mansur  in  West  Baghdad,  and  the 
Rusafah  Mosque  on  the  eastern  side,  lying  one  mile  distant 
from  its  neighbour  the  Mosque  of  the  Saljiik  Sultan.  At 
the  present  day  these  three  buildings  seem  to  have  entirely 
disappeared,  as  also  all  vestiges  of  the  *Adudi  Hospital, 
which  in  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.,  though  a  complete 
ruin,  was  still  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
at  the  place  where  the  older  Main  Bridge  crossed  the 
river  to  Rusafah.^ 

The  last  Moslem  authority  for  Baghdad  is  the  Persian 
historian  and  geographer  Hamd- Allah,  surnamed  Mustawf I 
(the  Treasurer),  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Ibn  Batutah, 
the  Berber.  He  wrote  an  Universal  History  called  the 
Tdnkh-i-Guzidah  (the  Choice  Chronicle)  and  a  work  on 
Geography  called  ihe  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  (the  Heart's  Delight), 
the  later  work  having  been  completed  in  the  year  740 
(1339  A.D.).  Hamd-AUah  describes  Baghdad,*  both  east 
and  west,  as  in  his  day  surrounded  by  walls.      The  eastern 

»  Ibn  Batutah,  ii,  107. 

*  The  Persian  text  of  the  section  on  Baghdad  has  been  printed  by  C.  Sehfifer 
in  the  Hupplemmt  au  Situiet  Namehy  p.  146.     (Paris,  1897.) 


4}  ^ 
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The  seat  of  the  Turkish  Provincial  Government  was  in  the 
last  century,  as  now,  in  the  Eastern  City,  and  the  old  wall 
which  surrounds  the  town  on  the  land  side  is  pierced  by 
four  ancient  gateways,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bab-at- 
Talism  (the  Gate  of  the  Talisman),  as  already  stated, 
bears  the  inscription  of  the  Caliph  Nasir.  The  ruins  of 
both  the  Mustansiriyah  College  and  the  Mosque  exist,  and 
not  very  far  from  this  last  stands  the  Shrine  of  *Abd-al- 
Kadir  of  Gilan,  which  dates  back  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Caliphate. 

Above  the  city,  on  the  eastern  Tigris  bank,  stands  the 
Tomb  of  the  Imam  Abu  Hanlfah  in  the  village  now  known 
as  Al-Mu*azzam,  and  on  the  western  bank,  opposite  this, 
Niebuhr  especially  mentions  that  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Imam 
Ibn  Hanbal  had  formerly  existed,  but  that  shortly  before 
his  visit  in  1750,  this  tomb  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
floods  of  the  Tigris.  On  the  western  bank  also,  opposite 
but  above  the  Mu'azzam  village  of  the  east  side,  is  the 
Shrah  Shrine  of  the  Kazimayn,  some  of  the  buildings  of 
which  may  date  from  the  times  of  the  Caliphate  ;  but  of  the 
Round  City  of  Mansur  apparently  nothing  remains — unless 
it  be  the  Kufic  inscription  bearing  the  date  333  (945  a  d.), 
^hich  both  Commander  Jones  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  describe 
as  existing  in  this  quarter  in  the  Convent  (Takiyeh)  of  the 
Bektash  Dervishes. 

What  is  now  called  the  Old  Town  on  the  western  bank 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Karkh  suburb,  as  is  proved 
by  the  tomb  of  Ma*riif  Karkhl,  which  was  built  outside 
the  Basrah  Gate  of  the  City  of  Mansur,  and  which  still 
exists,  standing  at  some  distance  outside  the  Western  Gate 
of  the  Old  Town,  and  this  place  has  been  a  much  venerated 
shrine  since  the  date  of  his  death  in  the  year  200  (815  a.d.). 
Niebuhr  mentions  as  situated  in  this  same  neighbourhood 
the  tomb  of  a  certain  Bahliil  Danah,  whom  he  describes 
as  having  been  a  relative  and  boon -companion  of  the  Caliph 
Harun-ar-Rashid,  the  gravestone  bearing  for  date  the  year 
501  (1108  A.D.).  This  personage  apparently  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  Moslem  authority,  and  Harun-ar-RashId,  in  point  of 
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fatt,  had  been  dead  more  than  three  ceuturiea  at  the  dato 

iuscribed  on  the  tomb.' 

lu  regard  to  the  eo-called  Tomb  of  Zubaydah,  whioli  now 
Btanda  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi,  the 
facte  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ibn-al-Athir  *  are  wholly 
niiuinsc  the  assumpiion  that  this  was  the  place  of  her  burial. 
The  older  authorities,  who  describe  the  neighbouring  shrine 
of  Ma'ruf,  make  no  allusion  to  any  tomb  near  here  of 
the  celebrated  wife  of  Karun-ar-Raahid ;  further  ia  the 
Chronicle  just  named,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Zubaydah 
"as  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Ka^imayn,  lying  on 
tlte  river  some  three  milea  to  the  north  of  the  picturesque 
inouument  which  apparently  has  for  the  last  two  centuri^ 
Imrne  her  name.  Niebuhr,  who  describes  the  tomb  as  it 
etodd  in  the  last  century,  gives  the  test  of  the  Arabic 
inscription  which  then  adorned  it.  In  this  it  is  set  forth 
that  'Ayibhah  Ehiiiium,  daughter  of  the  late  Mustafa  Pasha, 
and  wife  of  Husuyn  Posh^t,  Governor  of  Baghdad,  wai 
buried  here  in  Muharram  of  the  year  1131  (November, 
1718  A.D.),  her  grave  having  heen  made  in  the  ancient 
sepulchre  of  the  Lady  Zubayduh,  grand-daughter  of  the 
Abbaaid  Caliph  Munsiir,  and  wife  of  Hiirun-ar-Hasbid, 
the  date  of  whose  death  is  (quite  correctly)  given  aa  of 
the  year  21f>  (831  a.d.)-' 

To  this  information  Niebuhr  adds  the  statement  that  the 
(so-culled)  tomb  of  Zubnydiih  had  been  restored  some  thirty  . 
years  before  he  visited  liaglidud,  wlien  tiie  Turkish  Khiiiium 
was  buried  hero,  but  bv  whom  the  monument  was  originally 
built  appears  to  have  been  tjieii  unknown.  JSir  H.  Rawlinson, 
who  lived  for  many  yeiirs  in  liaglidud,  writes*  that  the 
tomb  of  Zubaydah  was  first  erect«.'d  in  8'^7  A.D.,  corresponding 
with  2rj  A.H.  ;  hut  tliis  would  be  four  years  before  tlie  date 
of  luT  death  as  lecorded  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of 
'rabiiri,  and  Sir  lU'nry  gives  no  authority  for  bis  stSitemeut. 

>  C.  Nifliiihr.  '■  Voiiipi'  .'a  Anit>i«,"  iml.  ii.  p.  240.      (Am9t*rd»m,  1780.) 
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He  also,  apparently,  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  present 
inonument  being  the  restiiig-pLicc  of  th!s  Princess,  so 
famous  both  in  the  Chronicles  and  "  The  Thouaand  and  One 
Nights";  though  this  attribution,  as  already  stated,  is  entirely 
negatived  by  the  authority  of  Ibn-al-Athlr.  Indeed,  su 
far  as  I  know,  the  earliest  mention  of  this  building  having 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Lady  Zubaydah,  only  dates  from  the 
j'ear  1713  a.d.,  when  Husaya  Pasha  buried  his  wife  here, 
in  what,  it  would  appear,  he  was  told  hud  been  the  sepuhhre 
of  the  famous  Abbasid  princess.' 

In  conclusion,  a  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  explain 
liow  the  att«inpt  has  been  made,  in  the  two  plans  here 
given,  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  mediaeval  Baghdad  on  tlie 
lines  of  the  modem  city.  The  landmarks  are,  of  course, 
the  few  ancient  vestiges  that  still  remain  to  fix  the  sites 
of  buildings  mentioned  during  the  times  of  the  Culiphs; 
and  taking  the  plan  of  the  present  walled  city  on  the  ea»t 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  have  to  work  backwards  to  the 
Round  City  of  Mansur  on  the  western  bank,  of  which  no 
trace  now  exists. 

It  will  be  seen  that  East  Baghdad  of  the  present  day 
has  four  gates,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these,  with  the  town  wall,  are  identical  in  position 
with  what  is  described  by  Ibn  Jubayr  as  existing  in 
1184  A. D.;  further,  the  ruins  of  the  Mustansiriyah  College 
I  and  the  ancient  Minaret  still  mark  the  upper  limit  of  tlie 
Palaces  of  the  Caliphs,  which,  lying  within  an  encircling 


'  For  illoiitrRtiDns  representing  the  so-failed  t^mb  of  Zubardah.  md  th«  ahrine 
{,!  Mft'tuf  Knrkhi,  see  Jones,  "  Memiiir,"  p.  311,  It  u  possibla  that  llii« 
Diodern  tomb  of  Zubavdah  niav  be  the  building  described  in  tba  tvelftb  centarj 
jL.ii.  M  standing  nesr  (lis  bigb  nwd  outnde  tb»  aid  Bajrab  Gate  (see  Ibn  Jutujr. 
227;  and  Bntutiih,  ii.  lOK).  The  tomb  witlitu  this  shiine  then  bora  an 
iuscriptiun.  stating  that  'Awn  and  Klu'in  neie  buried  here,  two  of  the 
descendnnla  of  the  Caliph  'All,  son-in-lan'  of  the  J'rophut  Mul^uminnd.  In  tiif 
fourteenth  cenlunr  a.d.  this  same  shrine  is  described  hj  Ibn  Ilatu(ah  as 
a  beautiful  building,  within  which  was  the  graveatone  lying  uudor  a  spacious 
dome-shaped  inoiiuineDt,  It  would  seem  not  unlikelr  that  io  the  comae  of  the 
neit  three  centuries,  the  inscription  having  become  ill^ble,  and  all  memocy  of 
these  'Alids  long  forgotten,  popular  tradition  mni  haie  Siei)  on  this  tomb  as  that 
wltich  had  been  I'Uilt  oter  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  wife  of  narQn-ai-Rashld, 
more  especially  since  her  real  sepulchre  in  the  Kif  inuyn  probably  did  not  sutriTl 
the  Hongol  aiege  and  the  aubiequant  conflagration. 
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to  be  almost  identical  in  position  with  the  more  ancient 
Gate  of  the  Tuesday  Market,  the  lowest  in  the  line  of  the 
older  wall  which  had  surrounded  the  three  Northern 
Quarters  of  Mukharrim,  Shammaslyah,  and  Rusafah.  This 
older  wall  of  the  Northern  Quarters  of  East  Baghdad  went 
from  below  the  Lower  Bridge  inland  to  the  Abraz  Gate 
(which  last  we  know  from  Yakut  stood  within  the  area  of 
the  modern  city),  and  thence  going  up  by  the  Khurasan 
and  Baradan  Gates,  rejoined  the  river  bank  again  at  the 
Shammasiyah  Gate,  some  distance  above  the  shrine  of  Abu 
Hanlfah,  nearly  opposite  the  Kazimayn.  The  line  of  this 
older  wall  can  only  be  traced  approximately  by  plotting 
in  the  various  roads  and  gates  mentioned,  but  its  general 
course  is  clearly  indicated  by  many  incidental  references, 
and  near  the  Abraz  Gate  it  must  have  overlapped  the  line 
of  the  later  city  wall. 

In  Western  Baghdad  a  fixed  point  is  the  present  shrine 
of  Ma'ruf  Karkhl,  which  we  are  told  originally  lay  outside 
the  Basrah  Gate  of  the  Round  City ;  and  the  positions 
of  the  Basrah  and  Eufah  Gates — lying  a  mile  apart  one 
from  the  other,  and  opening  on  the  high-roads  going, 
respectively,  south  to  Eufah,  and  down  the  Tigris  bank — 
are  fixed  within  narrow  limits  by  the  Ma*ruf  shrine  and 
the  course  of  the  Tigris.  The  present  bridge  of  boats,  which 
crosses  the  Tigris  opposite  the  remains  of  the  Mustansiriyah 
College,  is  almost  certainly  identical  in  position  with  the 
bridge  mentioned  by  Ibn  Jubayr  and  Yakut  as  starting 
from  the  Kasr  'Isa  Quarter,  which  was  separated  by  the 
Lower  Harbour  (at  the  mouth  of  the  *Isa  Canal)  from  the 
Kurayyah  Quarter.  The  positions  of  these  two  Quarters 
in  regard  to  the  Basrah  Gate  of  the  Round  City  is  known ; 
and  the  Kurayyah  Quarter  lay  opposite  the  Nizaraiyah 
College  in  Eastern  Baghdad,  which  stood  near  the  Tigris 
bank  between  the  Palaces  of  the  Caliphs  and  the  city  wall 
at  the  Ealwadha  Gate,  which  last  is  now  known  as  the 
Eastern  Gate  of  modern  Baghdad. 

Finally,  the  courses  of  the  *Isa  Canal,  the  Sarat,  and 
the  Trench  of  Tahir,  with   their  numerous  branches,  also 


-^    -      .^::      -i    t-t-::j-es   of     the 
:.-     .:-;■-:   ;■:;•   v:  i  vf  :ie   Rii^f:ih 

f.    »i>i    •u^vj  iii?:,   :'.r   ther  wtro 
•,i   Mui^  inQOrl  woiild  give  as  ihe 
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fixed  points  needed  for  the  verification  of  the  mediaeval 
plan.  Further,  since  these  three  Mosques  in  particular 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  standing  in  the  fourteenth 
century  a.d.,  when  Ibn  Bat  Utah  visited  Baghdad,  some 
fragments  of  their  walls  and  arches  may  still  remain  at  the 
present  day  to  reward  the  explorer  if  careful  search  were 
made  among  the  houses  of  the  modern  city. 
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Art.  XXII. — Notes  on  Inscriptions  from  JJdydna,  presented  hy 
Major  Deane,    By  M.  A.  Stein,  Ph.D. 

For  some  time  back  the  attention  of  scholars  interested  in 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  North -West  Frontier 
regions  of  India  has  been  drawn  towards  the  remarkable 
series  of  inscriptions  "in  unknown  characters"  which  the 
zealous  search  of  Major  H.  A.  Deane,  C.S.I.,  Political 
Officer,  Swat,  Dir  and  Chitral,  has  brought  to  light  in  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Udydna. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  epigraphical  finds  already 
published  by  M.  Senart  and  myself,*  Major  Deane,  at  the 
cost  of  no  small  trouble,  has  succeeded  in  collecting 
a  considerable  number  of  new  inscriptions  of  this  kind, 
either  in  the  original  stones  or  in  the  form  of  ink-impressions 
obtained  through  native  agents.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  previously  followed,  the  former  were  deposited  in 
the  Lahore  Museum,  while  the  impressions  were,  through 
Major  Deane's  kindness,  entrusted  to  me  for  publication. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  representative  original  specimens 
accessible  also  to  scholars  resident  in  Europe,  Major  Deane 
decided  to  present  some  of  the  stones  more  recently  collected 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Major  Deane,  by  this  liberal 
gift,  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his  eager  desire  to  further 
researches  bearing  on  the  antiquities  of  those  interesting 
frontier- regions,  with  which  he  is  so  closely  connected  as 
a  soldier-administrator,  and  for  the  archaeological  exploration 
of  which  he  has  himself  done  so  much.     The  permission  of 

*  See  M.  E.  Senart's  Notes  d'Kpigraphie  Indienne, —  V.  Let  JUeentes 
Decouvertes  du  major  Deane,  Journal  asiatiquey  1894,  tome  iv.  pp.  332-353 ; 
604-518. 

M.  A.  Stein,  Note*  on  New  Interiptions  discovered  by  Major  Deane,  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1898,  I.  pp.  1-19,  with  plates  i.-vii. 
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the  GoTemineut  of  India  ha  ring  beeo  obtained  for  this  gifl, 
X  gla<Uy  undertook,  at  Major  Deane's  reqaest,  the  task  of 
wUctiog  suitable  apecimeiu  aod  aceompaoying  them  irith 
ibe  necMfl&nr  e<xplanations. 

Id  ofTttring  these  in  the  form  of  the  present  ootps, 
1  moy  be  allowed  to  rcfor  to  my  previous  publicatioa  la 
Iho  Journal  of  the  Atialie  Soeietij  of  Bengnl.  18V»8,  to  respect 
(>r  all  gcDoral  ijuestioas  beuriog  on  the  cliaracter  and  dute 
iti  thcec  puzzling  inscriptions.  No  adrance  seems  yet  to 
have  been  made  towards  the  decipherment  of  any  of  tfae 
icripta  which  are  exhibited  by  theee  finds  in  such  striking 
variety,  Nor  do  the  newly  acquiied  muteriala  appear  aa 
yet  to  offer  any  help  in  that  direction. 

In  regard  to  tlic  topographical  distribution  of  the  finds, 
too,  the  previous  observations  still  appear  to  bold  good. 
The  newly  collected  inscriptions  attach  themselves  closely, 
in  respect  of  their  characters,  to  the  several  local  groups 
or  types  which  M.  Scnart  and  myself  hare  been  able  to 
distinguiflh  among  the  earlier  aeries.  This  is  fully  illusir.ited 
hv  tliL-  BiJf(.'itiifUM  presented  to  the  Eoviil  Asiatic  Socictv. 
It  will  henci'  1h'  coiivi'iiient  to  desuiibe  them  in  thf  onl^-r 
<.l'  the  f^roiips  lo  wliirh  lliey  belong. 

NoH.  i.-iv.  (numb.'red  95,  'j:},  94,  9G  in  Major  Deane's 
li^l)  iin-  Hniall  «t,ini-s,  nil  coming  from  Diinnizg-i,  close  lo 
tlie  vilbig,;  «(  SpinMan-u  whi>'li  lifs  in  the  territ(jry  of  the 
I{uiiiz;ii  Cliin.  just  b.y(.ii(l  the  norlhcrnmoat  point  of  the 
lliisliltiiigiir  Tiilisil.  I'rshawar  District.  They  exhibit  the 
MiiiiiK  cnrionsly  twisted  and  ecrawly  lines  which  are 
cluinirlerislic  for  the  inMcri|itions  or  rather  srjrijjfj/li  thiit 
liii\,'  previously  eoTiie  lo  light  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
S|KiiiUlmrrii.  Also  in  the  small  si/.c  and  the  irregular  shape 
uC  tlie  st..ii.-s  our  N..S.  i.-iv.  resemble  closely  tlie  previous 
s|iiiinius  iif  [h,-  SpanUliiirva  gnmp,  a.s  will  easily  be  seui 
li\  ;i  .■oiiipnrisiin  nf  tigs.  !-',';t  on  plale  I.  of  my  above-quoted 
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The  place  at  which  this  stone  was  originally  found  is 
unknown,  as  it  was  brought  to  Major  Deane's  agent  by 
a  wandering  Talib.  But  each  of  its  characters  can  be 
traced  in  otherwise  accessible  specimens  of  the  Buner  group 
(compare  figs.  24-36,  76-91  of  plates  accompanying  Parts  I 
and  II,  resp.,  of  my  paper  in  the  J.A.S,B,),  Hence  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  small  stone,  too,  was  originally  brought 
from  some  place  in  Buner  territory.  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
carefully  raised  and  polished  face  on  which  the  characters 
are  incised.  It  suggests  that  the  stone  may  have  possibly 
been  intended  for  a  seal,  a  supposition  with  which  the 
remarkably  small  size  of  the  stone  would  well  agree. 

No.  vi.,  which  comes  from  Khudu  Khel  territory,  south 
of  Mount  Mahaban,  shows  the  characters  peculiar  to  the 
**  Mahaban "  type  which  is  so  largely  represented  among 
the  previously  published  inscriptions.  Though  this  stone 
is  somewhat  larger  and  more  regular  in  shape  than  those 
hitherto  noticed,  we  are  confronted  here,  too,  by  the  diflBculty 
of  determining  which  was  the  position  intended  for  the 
inscription,  i.e.  what  is  to  be  considered  as  the  top  or  bottom. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Mahaban  group 
clearly  shows  the  characters  arranged  in  horizontal  lines, 
though  we  have  no  certain  clue  as  yet  as  to  whether  they  are 
to  be  read  from  the  right  or  left.  In  the  case  of  our  No.  vi., 
too,  an  arrangement  in  four  horizontal  lines  is  unmistakeable. 
The  lowest  of  these  lines  (taking  the  stone  as  shown  in  the 
plate)  contains  a  smaller  number  of  characters  than  the 
rest,  and  these  more  closely  placed,  evidently  owing  to 
want  of  space.  From  this  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
shortest  line  contains  the  last  letters  of  the  inscription,  and 
that  therefore  the  position  assumed  in  the  reproduction  was 
the  one  originally  intended. 

The  remaining  three  inscriptions  come  from  the  Upper 
Swat  Valley,  and  show  in  their  characters  a  near  affinity 
to  the  few  inscriptions  which  in  the  above-quoted  paper 
I  distinguished  as  the  fifth  or  Swat  group.  This  clo-^e 
agreement  of  the  characters  is  particularly  striking  in  the 
case  of   No.  vii.,  which,  according  to  Major  Deane's  note, 
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was  "found  in  an    old    ruin    on    a    hill   near    Gogiiarra   in  ] 
Upper  Swat."     About  one-half  of  the  characters  it  exhibits   | 
can  bo  mado  out  also  on  the  impressions  of  two  rock-cut  ' 
insLTiptione  from  Odigi-am,  reproduced  in  figs.  52  and  53 
of  plaU"  VII.,  J.A.S.B.,  1898.     We  may  lay  the  more  strew 
on  this  recurrence  of  particular  characters  us  the  find-pIacM 
are  in  close  proximity.      According   to  the  Sketch   Map  of 
Upper  Swat,    prepared  on   the  basis  of   the    Field    Surrey 
which  was  effected  during  the  short  reconnaissance  into  the 
Upper  Swilt  Valley  in  August,  1897,   Oogdiirra  is  a  village 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Swiit  River,  only  about  one  mile 
below  Odigrara,  more  correctly  spelt  Uilegrain.    The  dietanca 
of  Qogdarra  from  the  Landake  spur,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Swat  Valley  at  present  accessible  and  the  site  of  a  uotablu 
engagement  during  the  rising  of  1897,  is  about  ten  miles. 

The  Udegriim  inscriptions  are  engraved  on  a  rock,  and 
their  position,  according  to  the  impressious  supplied  to  me, 
F  is  that  shown  on  my  plate.  This  helps  us  in  deternainiag 
"with  some  probability  the  position  in  which  onr  No.  vii,  was 
iiitoudcd  to  be  rojd.  "  Fur  it  is  only  when  holding  the  ston,- 
in  the  position  indicated  by  iht!  r. ■production  tliat  the 
identity  of  a  number  of  characters  with  those  of  the 
Uiicgr.lui  inscriptions  becomes  apparent. 

Tlie  old  ruin  to  which  Major  Donne's  iiote  refers  as  ih^ 
place  where  the  Gugiarra  .itiine  was  found,  bi-Iongs  in  nil 
probability  to  one  of  those  ancient  villages  and  towns  which 
Ciui  bo  (raced  in  so  great  a  number  along  the  hill  slopes 
of  the  Swiit  Valley.  The  ruins  of  these  old  sites  coijsist 
mainly  of  fortified  dwelliiif^-phices  such  as  I  have  fully 
deseribi'd  in  the  case  of  similar  sites  examined  bv  m.'  in 
Buner.i  Wlien  visiting  the  hoiglils  of  the  Laiuiake  spi.r 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1897,  I  culd  with  my  ti,-ld-gia>s,.s 
make  out  a  wuci.-e-ision  of  such  ruined  sites  along  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  stri't(Oiing  up  the  lelt  bunk  of  the  SwSt  Valley 
towards  ISarikot,  Sbangardiir,  and  Udegram, 

I  K,.,.  IM„.M  !;.■,,.„•/  ',f  /..I  AfrhJn'.;v'al  T,»r  Kith  Ih'  lUmn-  F'f'-I  F:.--  , 
liy  M.  A.  Si.iii;    Luliiire,  Ib'JS,  [t[i.  S  ^jij.      ■.Ucpriul.il  in  I:<l,aa  A,>li-/»a,-,, 
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The  most  interesting  piece  of  the  present  collection,  and 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  as  yet  the  most  instructive  of 
all  of  Major  Deane's  inscriptions  in  '*  unknown  characters/' 
is  the  stone  No.  viii.  It  was  brought  to  Major  Deane  early 
in  the  present  year  from  Upper  Swat,  but  its  exact  find -spot 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Its  obverse  shows  a  miniature 
relievo  representation  of  a  column  in  the  Gandhara  style, 
with  a  Corinthian  capital,  placed  in  a  kind  of  niche.  From 
the  foliage  of  the  capital  rises  the  upper  half  of  a  small 
human  figure,  now  much  effaced.  On  the  rough  back  of  this 
small  sculpture,  which  measures  about  8  inches  in  height 
and  3|  inches  in  breadth,  a  number  of  characters  has  been 
incised,  some  of  which  resemble  closely  those  found  in  the 
IJdegram  and  Gogdarra  inscriptions  (for  the  character 
curiously  resembling  the  Arabic  numeral  3,  compare  also 
fig.  54  on  plate  VII.,  J.A.8.B.,  1898). 

Judging  from  a  comparison  of  numerous  similar  pieces 
in  the  great  collection  o''  Gandhara  sculptures  now  in  the 
Lahore  Museum,  I  belie  <^e  t  ;e  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  small  relievo  fragment  formed  part  of  a  panel  adorning 
a  small  votive  Stupa.  As  one  flank  of  the  piece  (on  the 
proper  left)  shows  a  carefully  smoothed  surface,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  occupied  the  corner  in  one  of  the  courses 
forming  the  square  base  of  the  Stupa.  The  dovel  on  the 
top  shows  that  there  was  probably  a  similar  course  above  it. 
The  back  of  the  relievo  is  left  perfectly  rough  and  uneven, 
which  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  not  originally  intended 
to  be  exposed  to  view.  It  is,  in  fact,  clear  that  the  back 
of  the  relievo  panel  must  have  been  attached  to  the  structure 
of  stone  or  plaster  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  small 
Stupa. 

Finding  then  characters  cut  into  the  rough  surface  of 
the  back  of  this  fragment,  we  are  led  d  priori  to  conclude 
that  this  inscription  or  rather  sgraffitto  was  made  after  the 
relievo  had  been  destroyed  or  removed  from  its  original 
position.  The  only  other  supposition  would  be  that  the 
inscription,  if  coeval  with  the  relievo,  was  directly  intended 
to  be  hidden  from  view.      Such   an   assumption,  however, 

j.a.A.8.  1899.  ^*^ 
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w  in  itself  very  improbable,  and  a  careful  exuminalion  of 
t}ie  ohnractera  RuHfiuea  to  clispoae  of  it.  Tiiu  stone  on  the 
back  of  the  relievo  has  suffered  consideruhly,  und  piec«a 
both  at  its  top  and  bollom  have  been  chipped  off.  Yet  none 
of  the  inciseil  churucters  shows  any  trace  of  injory.  Tbi« 
fact  scarcely  admila  of  any  other  explmiatiou  than  that  they 
were  engraved  at  a  later  date  ivhen  the  fragment  had 
niready  been  re<Iuced  to  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it. 

The  obHBrvation  here  indicated  possesses  considerable 
int^roBt  with  reference  to  tho  question  of  the  da'e  and  origin 
of  these  puzzling;  insoriplions.  The  chronoloi;y  of  th* 
so-called  Griieoo- Buddhist  art  represented  in  the  sculptares 
of  the  Gandhiirii  and  Udyaoa  monasteries  i»  still  obecitre 
ill  many  respc^cts.  But  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the 
now  generally  accepted  opinion  which  looks  upon  the  first 
four  centuries  of  our  era  as  the  period  when  the  sculptural 
art  of  Gandhiira  developed  and  flourished.'  Hitherto  we 
have  been  without  a  single  piece  of  definite  evidence  as  (o 
thn  date  of  Riiy  of  Miijor  Dean^'s  inscriptions  "  in  unknown 
cliarnclers."  The  small  stone  we  have  now  examined 
supplies  snch  evidence  at  least  in  one  diieetion.  It  is 
impossible  for  nn  to  judge  how  long  after  the  originiil  date 
of  tho  relievo  tlie  liilter  was  destroyed  and  the  characters 
now  si'i'u  engraved  on  its  reverse.  But  we  can  saftdy  assert 
now  that  this  inscription  itself  cannot  he  oMer  than  the 
period  to  which  tho  sculpture  boloiigs,  and  thut  i!  probably 
dates  considembly  later. 

We  might  draw  tho  lower  chronological  limit  somewhat 
more  clo'*ely  if  tlic  indication  fnniished  by  a  di'tail  feature 
of  the  little  sculplnre  coidd  be  considered  (piite  certain. 
I  mean  the  small  biiin[iii  figure  rising  Irotn  amidst  the 
foliage  of  the  capital.  This  decorative  motive,  which  is 
frequent  enough  in  the  capitals  of  the  Ganilliiira  'ifyle,  was 
in  alt  probabilitv,  like  the  great  majority  ol'  tho  formal 
olemcnts  of  tlie'style,  horiovvod  from  the  A\'e^l.  There, 
aecoriiiiig   to    ,Mr.    l-'iTgnssori's   jtulenient,  it    makes  its  first 
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prominent  appearance  in  late  Roman  art  (Baths  of  Caracalla, 
A.D.  312-330).^  If  this  observation  is  correct,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  this  particular  ornament  could  have  found 
its  way  into  Gaudhara  architecture  much  before  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  But  I  am  unable  at  present  to  verify 
Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion  or  to  follow  up  this  interesting 
question  with  the  help  of  fresh  materials. 

Chronological  evidence  of  some  kind  is  furnished  also  by 
the  last  piece  of  the  present  collection,  No.  ix.  The  note 
with  which  it  was  forwarded  to  me  in  August,  1898, 
describes  the  origin  of  this  stone  as  follows:  '* Inscribed 
stone  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  fort  which  stands 
on  a  hill  called  Kahun  about  3  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  Oahrial  in  Kandia  in  Upper  Eohistan  of  Swat. 
This  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  found  originally 
3  years  ago,  by  a  Zamindar  of  Gabrial  who  made  it  over  to 
one  MuUa  Rajab  Ali.  The  Mulla  made  it  over  to  a  Talib 
named  MuhibuUa  who  gave  it  to  Abul"  (Major  Deane's 
agent). 

The  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  carefully  polished  fiat 
surface  of  a  black  marble-like  stone,  which  measures  on 
its  top  about  12  inches  by  6  inches.  The  edge  along  one 
long  and  one  short  side  shows  a  diaper  ornament,  which 
is  reproduced  also  on  three  sides  of  the  thickness  of  the 
stone  (about  1§  inches).  The  smooth  fiat  bottom  of  the 
stone,  without  ornament  or  writing,  shows  a  square  hole 
evidently  intended  for  the  insertion  of  a  clamp. 

Some  of  the  characters  of  the  inscription  resemble  those 
found  on  the  stones  from  the  Swat  Valley  above  discussed, 
while  others  reappear  on  the  curious  inscribed  stones  which 
were  obtained  from  ruined  sites  near  Zangi  Khan  Banda 
and  Kharapa  in  Buner,  and  are  reproduced  in  figs.  49-51 
of  plate  VII.,  J.A.S.B,  With  the  last-named  inscriptions 
our  No.  ix.  shares  a  striking  irregularity  in  the  position  of 
the  letters  which  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
intention  of  a  lineal  arrangement. 

^  Compare  Fb&ousson,  Eittory  of  Indian  Arehituturt,  p.  178. 
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A  glance  at  the  stone  or  its  reproduction  gliows  that  tbQ 
carved  diupur  ornament  whiuh  endosea  the  insoribed  aurfatw 
on  two  Bides,  could  not  possibly  be  of  a  later  date  tbaa 
the  inscription  itself.  For  though  the  charaoters  are  placed 
close  enough  to  this  ornamented  edge,  yet  they  are  nowhere 
cut  or  otherwise  etfaced  by  the  latter.  The  oraameat 
must,  therefore,  be  either  anterior  to,  or  coeval  with,  the 
inscription.  On  this  account  the  style  and  design  of  this 
ornament  deserves  our  attention. 

The  ornament  consists  of  a  rather  coarKely  executed  diaper, 
which  shows  four-leaved  flowers  in  diagonally  placed  squares, 
the  triangular  spaces  left  outside  the  squares  being  filled  up 
with  halved  flowers  of  the  same  shape.  This  design  bears 
the  closest  rosemblancB  to  a  diaper  frequently  found  in 
the  ornamental  carving  of  Qandhura  sculptures.  It 
enough  to  compare  the  decoration  of  our  stone  with  the 
diaper  ornament  of  a  sculptured  fragment  excavated  i: 
,,'jrom  the  sits  of  an  ancient  Yibara  at  Dargai  (belowJ 
JTiilaltBnd),  and  now  rn  the  Liihoro  Museum  (nee  fif;,  x),  in 
Older  to  realize  the  relatively  late  date  of  the  former.  ITere, 
tuo,  it  is  impossible  to  (ix  the  upper  limit  of  the  possible 
range  of  dates.  But  judging  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  design  and  its  coarse  execution,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  stone  with  its  inscription  might  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Muhauimadan 
conquest. 

The  indications  furnished  by  the  two  inscriptions  last 
dipicussed  leave  still  a  wiile  chronological  margin.  They 
arc  nevcrtbcless  of  special  Viihio  when  considered  with 
referiiice  to  the  suggestion — first  made  by  Messrs.  Levi 
and  Chavimnes  and  discussed  in  my  former  Notes — as  to 
the  jiossible  connection  between  these  inscripiions  "  in 
unknown  characters  "  ami  the  rule  of  a  Turkish  dynasty 
in  Udyiina.' 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Ou-k'oug 
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and  of  the  T*ang  Annals  for  the  fact  that  TJdyana  and 
Gandhara  were  subject  during  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era  to  a  dynasty  of  Turkish  nationality  and  language. 
From  an  important  notice  of  Alberuni,  which  I  have  fully 
discussed  elsewhere,  we  must  conclude  that  these  rulers 
belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  the  "Turkish  Shah iy as  of 
Kabul"  which  continued  to  hold  those  territories  down  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.^  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  none  of  the  scripts  in  ■  Major  Deane's  puzzling 
epigraphical  finds  are  related  to  any  known  Indian  systems 
of  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  possible  that 
they  are  connected  in  some  way  with  alphabets  used  about 
the  period  indicated  by  Turkish  tribes  in  Central  Asia. 

I  regret  that  the  hope  I  had  expressed  in  my  first  Notes 
on  Major  Deane's  inscriptions  for  a  closer  examination  of 
these  relations  by  a  competent  Turkish  scholar  has  not  yet 
been  realized.  Until  this  is  done  the  above  suggestion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  inscriptions  **in  unknown  characters" 
must  be  considered  a  mere  conjecture.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  meantime  reassuring  to  find  that  the  chronological 
evidence  gathered  from  Major  Deane's  latest  discoveries  is 
in  no  way  opposed  to  that  conjectural  dating. 


1  See  my  notes  "On  the  history  of  the  S'ahis  of  Kahul**  in  Fistgruu  an 
Rudolf  von  Roth,  1893,  pp.  200  sqq. ;  and  Note  /  ('*  The  S'ahi  of  Udahhanda  *') 
in  my  forthcoming  translation  of  Kalhta^^t  Rqfotara^itjkif  vol.  ii,  pp.  336  sqq. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


1.      "OSPRBYS." 

102,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.W. 

Sir,— In  our  Journal  for  July,  1899,  p.  493,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thomas  translates  ''kutajvara  'fever  caused  by  hooting  of 
ospreys.'"  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  bird  referred  to 
may  not  be  the  "osprey"  of  English  naturalists  {Pandion 
haliaettis).  This,  although  not  at  all  a  dumb  bird,  is 
perhaps  the  least  noisy  of  all  birds  of  prey,  especially  in 
India,  where  it  seldom  breeds,  and  therefore  has  not  often 
to  address  a  mate  or  young. 

I  suppose  that  if  you  polled  India  to-morrow* you  would 
not  find  an  hundred  men  who  could  describe  the  call  of  the 
osprey  in  writing,  in  any  language. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  such  joke  in  the  word  as  in  the 
phrase  "horns  of   a  hare,"  which  seems  to  occur  all  over 
India.     But  more  probably  it  is  to  be  classed  with  our  own     m    .._ 
t«rm  **  Brain-fever  Bird  "  applied  to  a  certain  black  cuckoo  \jtucJV 
and   the  bird   referred   to   was   one   of   tne    fishing-eagles  « 

{Halia£tm),  which  are  very  familiar  and  vociferous  in  some 
places,  and  will  even  build,  year  after  year,  in  towns  and 
villages.  It  may,  indeed,  have  been  their  poor  relation, 
the  red-and-white  *  Brahmani  Kite  *  {Haliadur),  which  is 
almost  as  noisy,  more  abundant,  even  bolder  in  habit,  and 
a  known  object  of  other  queer  beliefs. 

W.  F.  Sinclair. 
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2-    OsFREva. 


SiR, — I  must  oonfeas  my  inability  to  throw  light  upon 
Mr,  Sinclair's  interesting  suggestion. 

The  cry  of  the  kiiram  is  often  referred  to  in  Sanatrit 
poetry  (v.  Bohdiogk  &  Roth's  Loxiuon,  s.r.),  being 
compared  to  the  wailin*  of  women,  etc.  In  the  passage, 
Sai-^a-Ciinta,  p.  53,  I.  1,  the  gnphara  fishes  are  excited  by 
the  cry,  which,  as  the  commentator  aaya,  faritapakarittHXd, 
"in  consequence  of  its  heat-(or  pain) -causing  nature,"  ia 
described  aa  producing  jritra  or  'fever.'  But  I  do  not 
suppose  that  kulajpara  was  the  name  of  a  commonly 
recognized  disease. 

Kurara  is  usually  rendered  by  '  oaprey '  or  '  sea-eagle,'  in 
German  'Mearudler,'  and  the  bird  is  described  in  the  above 
passage  as  occupying  the  arjuna-lrees  by  the  river  banka. 
Whether  the  trnnslaUon  is  zoologicAlly  accurate,  I  am  not 
at  all  competent  to  decide. 

F.  W.  Thomas. 


3.    Some  Akahic  Manvscbifts. 

Dear  Sir, — With  your  permission  I  should  lite  to 
continue  and  conclude  my  nolice  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
MSS.  in  my  possession.  I  have  already  dealt  wilh  the 
Persian  3ISS.,  and  with  those  of  the  Arabic  that  fall  under 
Ihe  head  of  Poetry  or  Commentaries  thereon.  I  will  now 
mention  some  of  ihe  more  noteworthy  MSS.  in  ihe  de- 
partmpnta  of  Theology,  History  and  Biogmpby,  Medicine, 
Oirammar,  and  Belles  Lettres. 

A.  Theology. 
(1)  The  Kor'itn,  copied  in  10G9  a.h.  by  Miihiyyu'ddin 
b.  Niisiru'ddin  al-S;ifriri.  This  Kor'iin  is  virtually  the 
sumo  as  that  so  particnlarly  described  by  Oe  Sacy  in  Nvticei 
ef  Ej-lrailx,  vol.  ix,  pp.  7C-102.  The  essential  identity  of 
the  two  MSS,   is  evident  even   in    the  Preface,   where  the 
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same  things  are  said  in  a  different  order,  though  less 
copiously  in  my  MS.  Both  reprebout  the  same  edition  of 
the  Kor'an  and  have  the  same  system  of  exhibiting  the 
diversities  of  the  seven  Readers.  The  copy  described  by 
De  Sacy  is  ninety  years  older  than  mine. 

(2)  c-i-ji  l^  ^  j^Ufll  ytj ,  by  Abu  Hafs  'Umar  b. 
Ibrahim  al-AusI  al-Mudhakkir.  This  beautiful  MS.  is 
dated  846  a.h.  Haji  Khalifa  (vol.  iii,  p.  550)  says  that  the 
author's  name  is  Abu  'All  'Umar  b.  Ibrahim  al-Ansarl,  but 
it  seems  possible,  as  Abu  Hafs  occurs  in  the  next  article, 
viz.  aUJ^  t^^  ^Ufll^^Jbj ,  that  its  omission  in  the  former 

is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  copyist. 

(3)  c^-^j^^^n  Jcfi  vj:..^,^^';!^  ,  a  poem  in  rajaz  by  Jalalu'ddin 
Suyiitl  (Aumer,  Munich  Cat,^  No.  215).  The  volume  also 
contains  ^jQ^-aJ^  c-jL:^   by   Sadru'ddin   al-QonavI.      Haji 

Khalifa  gives  the  full  title,  ^^,^^1 J-^  Jh^iflg^  d  ^y^ , 
and  mentions  several  commentaries  on  the  work.  Sadru'd- 
din,  who  died  in  673  a.h.,  was  the  pupil  of  Muhlyyu'ddin 
Ibnu'l  'ArabI  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Jalalu'ddin  Rumi 
(see  Nafahdtu'l  Urn,  p.  645  seqq.). 

(4)  jSl4\  -Aii^  t— »^,  i.e.  the  Book  of  the  Key  to  the 
Apocalyptical  Skin  {iov  Jt-^  see  Ibn  Khaldun,  Prolegomena^ 
trans,  by  De  Slane,  vol.  ii,  p.  214  seqq.),  by  the  Shaikh 
'Abdu'rrahman  b.  Muhammad  al-BistamI,  who  died  843 
or  848  A.H.  (D'Herbelot,  sub  voc.  Bastham).  This  work, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Haji  Khalifa,  contains  many 
poems  belonging  to  the  apocalyptical  branch  of  Arabic 
literature.     Among  these  are  two  poems  ascribed  to  Yahya 

Ibn  'Aqb,^  the  tutor  of  Hasan  and  Husain  (^^^klJI  llx^): 
(a)   one   consisting   of    eighty-seven   couplets,   the   first   of 

*  Ibn  Ehaldun  (Prolegomenti^  trans,  by  De  Slane,  vol.  ii,  p.  232)  refers  to 
a  passage  in  the  Aghani  cited  in  Ibn  Ehallikan's  life  of  Ibnu*l  Qirriya, 
according  to  which  Ibn  'Aqb  is  an  imaginary  person,  like  Mnjnun  and  Ibnul 
Qirriya.  Ibn  'Aqb,  however,  is  not  mentioned  along  with  the  other  two  in 
the  Bolaq  ed.  of  the  Aghani  (vol.  i,  p.  167,  article   .^yJS^V 
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which'   is  cited   by  HajT 
(6)  one  oonBiBting  of  forty- 


Khulifa  under  i— -^  ^^^^  X***-*, 
lix  coapIelB,  entitled  JJLijJJl  i«^l 


'  which  begins : 
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B.    Sidory  and  Biographj/. 

(1)  Siratu'l  Itmul.  This  fragmentary  MS.,  which  belonged 
to  Salt,  the  AbysBinian  traveller,  bears  the  following  in- 
scription in  his  handwriting  :  "  A  Religious  Treatise  on  the 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  MaJiotnmed,  bought  by  nie  at  Mocha, 
1805."  It  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  an  extended  Life  of 
Muhammad.  Pages  of  it  a^ree  verbatim  with  Ibn  Hiaham. 
Tbe  first  chapter  treats  of  Saif  Ibn  Dbi  Ya/an,  the  next 
is  on  the  birth  of  Mubammad,  and  the  last  is  on  the 
conversion  of  Abii  Quhafa. 

(2)  Al-Sirofti'l  Hn/nli!t/;/a,  by  'All  b.  Burhanu'ddin  al- 
HalabT.  This  volume  begins  with  tbe  relation  of  tbe  t^ausea 
ibal.  led  to  Muhammad's  conquest  of  Mecca.  Aunier  (Mimirk 
C(il.,  Nos,  449—151)  describes  a  copy  of  the  complete  ivork. 
The  date  of  tbia  MS.  is  1150  a,h.,  and  ibe  copyist's  name 
is  'All  al-Kh^ml  b.  al-8haikh  Sulaimiln  al-KIiSmi" 

(3)  ShudJiuriCl  'Vqitd  fi  ta'rtkln'l  '  Uhitd,  by  Ibnu'l 
JaozT.  This  MS.  is  identical  with  that  described  by  De 
Jong  {Cdfitlogiis  Codinim  Orknfalium  Bi/iiiot/nrfie  Acndiiiiine 
liff/iae  ScioitiiiniDi,  No.  102),  of  which  be  says  :  "  Hie  ergo 
habenius  exemplar  hujus   operis,  quod  praeter  fragmentum 


In  tlie  first  lieraUtich  Fliigul  ennjcetures  meiri  can. 
K  thP  readiiijT  of  my  MS. 

*  AUo  in  llMi  KJialifn,  viw  men-h  xny<«  tlinl  Al-Buiii  niG 
din  Abu'l  'Alibis  Aliuuid  h.  Abi'I  llnsnri  'All  li.  VQsul 
who  died  in  G'ii  A.n.,  ia  well  known  us  aulhar  of  the 
lal«'ij»'t  •Au-irif. 


JU.  w^ 
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Leidense  in  Europa,  quantum  scio,  unicum  est."  The  date 
of  this  copy  is  1003  a.m.,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe  is 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Nahirl. 

(4)  Akhbdru'l  Duiral  wa  Athdru'l  Uwal,  by  Al-Dimashqi. 
This  copy  was  written  in  1138  a.h. 

(5)  BaddYu'l  Zuhur  ./i  Waqa'CVl  Duhur.  This  MS. 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  work  of  Ibn  lyas  {Leiden  Cat,, 
No.  832).  It  embraces  the  years  922-928,  and  is  apparently 
the  last  volume  of  the  work. 

(6)  A  manuscript  bearing  the  inscription  *  Ugudu'l  Jumdn. 
It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  where  three  leaves  are 
wanting.  I  cannot  find  in  the  text  itself  any  indication 
of  the  author's  name  or  of  the  title  of  his  work,  but  there 

Beems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  ^  ^^'  m'^ 
^Uji\  j.acjs^    (Aumer,    Munich    Cat.,   No.   379),   by   Abu 

*Abdu'lIah  Muhammad  b.  'All  al-Shatlbl  al-AndalusI.  It 
is  a  History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation,  with  a  very 
disproportionate  space  for  the  Prophet  and  his  nearest 
fluccessors.     The  date  of  this  copy  is  1127  a.h. 

(7)  TaWikhu'l  KhamU,  by  al-DiyarbakrI  {Letden  Cat, 
No.  2,609),  in  two  volumes.  The  second  volume  has  lost 
some  leaves  at  the  end.  The  last  article  is  devoted  to  Al- 
Mustanjid  Billah,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  860  a.h. 

(8)  Raudatu'l  Mandzir  ft  akhbdrVl  Atcd'il  wa'l  Awdkhir, 
by  Ibnu'l  Shihna  (Brit  Mm.  Cat,  p.  568).  This  volume, 
which  is  slightly  imperfect  at  the  end,  contains  the  ^^U- 
**  de  rebus  quae  ante  finem  mundi  eventurae  sunt." 

(9)  Appendix  to  the  Uiatory  of  JDhahabi,  by  Shamsu'ddin 
Muhammad  'All  b.  Hamza  al-HusaiuI.  There  are  two 
titles  inside  the  cover : 

,^jJli^iculJ^\  Jjj^ ^  jjl  ^^**.«^  liilsSl  Jj  J  (1) 

^^jjl  .j^ip  ^^b  ^ ,^jJ\  ^j*.aJ^  lailJl  Jii  (2) 

This  work  embraces  the  period  703-756  a.m.,  but  the  years 
from  741  to  755  precede  the  years  from  703  to  740.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  illegible  hand,  with  very  few  diacritical 
points. 
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(10)    Kit&hit  AsmaH'l  Ry'al.     I    have   not"  found    any 
mention  of  thia  work  elsewhere.     The  inflcription  is ; 

i_^  ^  ^jy**ii  i*L.si  ^i  ^L-  ju-;i  -u-i  wjUt 

ttH  o^  ttH  '^j'-*  w_->JJ-*)l  ,_i-JuiJI  A-jJl  jjjjll  aJJI    Jl^jJLiJ! 

It  begins  (after  a  brief  doxology} : 
•S^j  ,;;-*jW'  ^iT'  (**-^  orTJ  [**''^^J  j**/^  A»U-^l  j^j  J  J^Jt 

ijj\  ^Jf*^j^  -v^j^  *-LJi  "V*  *'*-'1j  'j-tr*  ^y^  "^  r*"*^  *■ 

Od  the  last  page  the  author  enumerates  the  works  on 
which  he  has  relied : 


I 


^J^ji\^. 


JjldUl  J 


^J  ^LiKll, 


He  adds  that  he  finished  the  compilation  and  arrangement 
of  his  book  {-^J-i^'j  -l**^  ^^  '-^^-V.')  °"  *''^  ^^'''i  "^^ 
Riijiib,  740  A.H.  His  name,  he  says,  ia  Muhanjumd  b. 
'Abdu'lluli    al-KhatIb    b.    Muhammad,       It    appears,    then, 
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that  the  present  work  is  a  concise  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  the  names  of  those  persons  who  are  cited  in  the  MishkdtuU 
Masdblh,  and  that  its  author,  as  is  shown  by  the  words 
MP  ci  fftJb^JJ  J  ^U>  is  himself  the  author  of  the  Mishkat, 

viz.  Waliyyu'ddm  Abu  'Abdu'Uah  b.  'Abdu'Uah  al-Khatib. 
The  Mishkat  was  composed  in  737  a.h.,  only  three  years 
before  the  Asma'u'l  Rijal.  This  copy  was  made  in  916  a.h. 
by  the  Da'iid,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  inscription. 
The  volume  contains  a  second  work,  transcribed  by  the 
same   copyist    in    the   same    year  :  jy^  ^    ^J>yil^    hbyj 

^1^X1^  K^^j^,  by  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  'Aziz  al- 
Sijistani  {Leiden  Cat,  No.  1,652). 

(11)  Shadhardtu'l  Dhahab  ft  akhhdri  man  dhahab.  This 
is  a  biographical  dictionary  (in  two  thick  volumes)  of  persons 
who  died  between  the  years  1  and  1000  a.h.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  copy  in  Europe,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
Khedivial  Library  (Catalogue,  vol.  v,  p.  72).     The  author, 

^U\  ^/ji\  JO^rf*  ^  J^.*c>.^  ^  ^\  Ju^  ^U\  y)\ ,  com- 
pleted his  work  on  the  19th  of  Kamadan,  1080  a.h.  As 
regards  the  sources  thereof  he  says  : 

^Ui\  ^Jj^  1^^^  j^l^^  ^  ^^^^/^  (^  cT*  •-i:--*'*^  (iT^ 

j\jLJi\^  ifjuiJl  v^SjLll  ^  lIOj^^  JSls^  ^\^  J^\^ 

For  jUfll  I  suppose  we  must  read  J-^lil^ ,  and  refer  it 
to  the  History  of  Ibnu'l  Athir ;  iJ^^  is  the  HilyaMl 
Auliyd  of  Abu  Nu'aim  al- Isfahan! ;  and  J^^^  is  ^^^l^ 
i^V^  •^  yjy^'^3  (^^^  by  Ibn  Taghribirdi  (Flugel, 
Handachriften    der   Wiener   Hofbibliothek,   vol.   ii,   p.  338). 
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Nnturally  Ihe  articlea  vary  ia  value  to  on  enormous  extent. 
Bums  giving  little  beyond  the  name,  while  others  ufford 
copious  detuilu:  thus  tho  notice  of  Muhiyyu'ddia  Ibuu'l 
'Arab!  covers  five  closely  written  folio  pages.  The  two 
volumes  of  thia  copy  difl'er  in  size  and  hnndwritiug;  the 
transcription  of  the  second  volume  was  finished  on  iho 
17th  of  Rubi'u'l  Awwal,  1153  a.h.  On  a  future  occasion 
I  hope  to  print  some  of  the  longer  articles  by  way  of 
specimen.  ^ 

C     Medicine,  ^M 

(1)  Uril  ujU-la  |_jj  'iJ^'  ijj}t^'  ^S  Itin  Abl  TJjsaibia,  copied 
in  Constantioople  in  the  year  lt3()  a.h.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription :  "  E  libria  Tbeodori  Preston  Coll.  S.S. 
Tnn.  Cant.  Socii  Dnmaaci  1848  "  ;  and  there  is  a  note  stating 
that  he  purchased  it  in  Damascus  for  900  piastres. 

(2)  ,_^S  ^\  .-jl^.  the  Book  of   Life  and  Death,  by 
.  AbG  Mansiir  al-Hasan  b.  Nuh  al-Qumri,  one  of  the  teachers 

of  Tbn  Sinii.  The  date  of  this  MS.  is  934  a.h.,  and  Ihe 
copyist's  name  is  Sliinsilr  b.  .Mtiliibbu'ddTn  b.  y^ainu'l 
'Abidin  al-Quiashl,  who  according  to  an  interiinciition  in 
ttio  colophon  is  Ijiyi  ^•^j~';  -^r^^  is^  \/:i^^  K'j^J'^  i_— »-'-* 

D.  Grn'nwr,,: 
(I)  LLtfj.*il  rfjrfr^l  r-'*' '  ^  commentary  by  Muhammad 
SiTlih  b.  Ibriihim  b.  Hiisain  al-Alisi'i  on  Suyiiti'e  com- 
mentary on  tlie  A(li-/,'/u  of  Ibn  Miilik.  The  Rahjatu'l 
Maidiyya  is  nicnlioned  by  lliTjT  Khalifa  (vol.  i,  pp.  40:^,  409). 
Fliigel  in  hi.s  translaliun  of  the  passage  makes  it  appear 
that.  Ibn  'Aqi!  is  tho  anlhor  of  tho  Bahjat,  whereas  it  is 
in  fact  the  work  of  Suyiltl  (see  /Irit.  M>,s.  Git.,  p.  237). 
I  do  not  know  whether  tlii^  MS,  exists  elsewhere. 


E.    Hi/ks  Lfl/ves  [A<hih). 

(1)  j&-^\  'U-:;j ,  a   celebrated  work  by  Tlia'iilibi.      It 

divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  wliich  comprises  ten  chapter 
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This  MS.  contains  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  portion  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  First  Part,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Parts.  The  Second  Part  is  wanting. 
A  Persian  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Part 
gives  the  date  1109  a.h. 

(2)  Si^\^\  ^ji^  i^l^\jjS  c-^l::^,  by  Tha'alibi  (Ahlwardt, 
Berlin  Cat,  No.  8,341).     This  copy  is  dated  1118  a.h. 

(3)  ^J^\^\  c^V-  ^U^,  by  Tha  alibi.  This  MS., 
dated  1156  a.h.,  corresponds  exactly  with  No.  8,334  in 
Ahlwardt's  Berlin  Catalogue.  It  has  the  double  preface  and 
the  additional  chapter  <C«  J^  j^^«j  yf^  r- "^^  ^J . 

(4)  j\^^\^  J  J^yJ^  t*^^  J^^^  ^J^  •  T^"  ^^^^  ^®  ^°* 
mentioned  by  Haji  Khalifa,  nor  am  I  able  to  find  it  in 
any  European  catalogue.  The  following  passage  from  the 
preface  gives  the  author's  name  and  describes  the  contents 
of  the  work : 


'LiiJl  i^L^^  J^Jl  JuJLkJ  ^^\  JS^\  ^^jM  :^\ 
jL^'i\  ijbjJ  ^J^JU^  J^jl\  J\^  ^>ju  J^  ^"i^  JiJ\^ 

cJ  J^-<ai  ^  y-^  t«     Iz  )U:l^  ^^J^*^^   .Lr^Slj  jjlyJl  ^^-♦^'^^ 

^^Uf,  c:.U>3l  .^J>,  ^Uil  J^\,  ^Ul  ^^1, 

The  MS.  is  not  dated. 

There  remain  several  interesting  MSS.,  which  seem  worthy 

of  at  least  a  passing  notice,  but  this  letter  is  already  too  long. 

May  I  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  any 

manuscript  of  mine  to  Oriental  scholars  who  desire  to  make 

use  of  it. — Yours  sincerely, 

Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 
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(July,  August,  September,  1899.) 


I.   Contents  op  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.  JoTJBNAL  AsiATiQUE.     Sciie  IX,  Tome  xiii,  No.  2. 

Caudel  (M.).  Les  premieres  inyasions  arabes  dans  TAfrique 
du  Nord. 

Nau  (F.).    Le  traits  sur  rastrolabe-plan  de  S6vdre  Sabokt. 

Orenard  (M.).  Specimens  de  litt^rature  moderne  du 
Turkestan  chinois. 

Tome  xiii,  No.  8. 

Caudel  (M.).  Les  premieres  invasions  arabes  dans  I'Afrique 
du  Nord. 

Basset  (R^n^).     Les  Sanctuaires  du  Djebel  Nefousa. 

Sonneck  (M.).  Six  chansons  arabes  en  dialectes  maghrebin, 
publiees,  traduites,  et  aunot^es. 

Notes  d'^pigraphie  indienne,  vii.  Deux  ^pigraphes  du 
Svat  (E.  Senart).  Au  sujet  d'un  des  surnoms  du  mois  de 
Kedjeb  (0.  Houdas). 

II.  ZEiTscHEiFr  DER  Deutschen  Moeoenlakdischsn  Gbsellschapt. 

Band  lii,  Heft  2. 

Praetorius  (Fr.).  TJber  das  babylonische  Yokalisations- 
systera  des  Hebraischen. 

Schwally  (Fr.).     Lexikalische  Studien. 
Bohtlingk  (0.).     Miscellen. 

J.R.A.8.   1899.  ^^ 
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Caknd  (W.).  Zar  Exegese  und  Eritik  dee  rituellen 
Sutras. 

BrockelmaDO  (C),  Zu  den  rhetoriBchen  Schriften  dei  Ibn 
al-MuqafTa. 

Ednoa  (I.).     OhaneoDB  populaires  turquea. 

Noldeke  (Th,).     Zur  Alexiuslegende. 

Fraenkel  (S.).     Nooh  eintnul  die  syrische  Chronik. 

Brooka  (E.  W.},  TLe  Chronologiual  Canou  of  James  of 
Edesaa. 

Winter  (A.)-     Die  Saptapadartti  dea  Sivaditya. 

Hommel  (F.).  Die  iiltesteu  Lautwerte  einiger  agj-ptiacbeo 
Buobataben  zeichec. 

Jacob  (G,).     Die  Etymologie  von  spaniach  naipe. 

Littmann  (E.).     Tiirkiscbe  Volkslieder  aua  Kleinasien. 

Ttomaa  (F.  W.).     Indian  Game  of  Chess. 

Brockelmann  (0.).  Geg^en  Gtimme  diese  Zettachrift  Itii, 
102  ff. 


I 


in.    VtESNA  OHresT*L  JnpBNiL.     Vol.  xiii,  No.  1. 

Eampffmeyer  (G.).  Boitrage  zur  Dialectologie  dea 
Arabischen. 

Goldziiier  (I.).  Materiulien  zur  EiitwickelungBgeBchichte 
des  SufismuB. 

Carlellicri  (W.).  Das  Jlabiibliarata  boi  Subandhu  und 
Baiia. 

Steinscbneider  (M.).     Heilmitteinainer  der  Araber. 

Laufer  (B.).     Ueber  das  ra  zur. 
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II.   Obituary  Notice. 

Peter  Peterson. 

While  the  sense  of  the  loss  which  we  sustained  by  Biihler's 
death  is  still  keen,  we  have  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  yet 
another  member  of  that  band  of  Sanskrit  scholars — the 
*  Bombay  School '  one  may  call  them — who  have  led  and 
directed  the  most  remarkable  and  fruitful  revival  of  Sanskrit 
learning  in  India  of  our  time.  Professor  Peterson,  who  died 
from  heart-disease  after  a  very  short  illness  on  the  28th  of 
August,  was  bom  in  1847  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  He  was 
educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  both 
at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford  (Balliol  College).  His  Sanskrit 
studies  began  at  Edinburgh  under  Professor  Aufrecht,  and 
were  continued  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Boden  Scholar- 
ship, under  Professors  Monier  Williams  and  Max  Miiller, 
In  1873  he  went  to  Bombay  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the 
Elphinstone  College,  and  continued  to  hold  this  appointment 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Peterson  had  a  wonderful  power  of  quickly  grasping  the 
main  points  of  a  subject  and  of  seeing  its  true  inwardness. 
The  possession  of  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  never- 
failing  tact  and  good-humour,  especially  qualified  him  to 
conduct  the  search  for  Sanskrit  M8S.,  a  work  which,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Bombay  Government,  has  in  the 
Bombay  Circle  been  prosecuted  with  such  signal  benefit  to 
Sanskrit  learning.  His  four  masterly  Reports  will,  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  by  scholars  generally  as  his  greatest 
work.  They  show,  what  is  most  essential  in  dealing  with 
large  and  heterogeneous  collections  of  documents,  an  unerring 
power  of  discriminating  between  the  more  important  and 
the  less  important,  and  are,  in  every  way,  models  of  what 
reports  of  the  kind  should  be. 

As  an  editor  of  Sanskrit  texts  —  all  contributed  to 
the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Nydyabindutikd,    which    was    printed    in    the    Bibliotheca 
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Indifa  —  Peterson  showed  much  the  same  characteriatics 
of  mind.  There  cud  surely,  for  instance,  be  no  better 
introduction  to  the  Kuvya  literature  than  bis  edition  of 
Kadaiiibari,  with  ita  sympathetic  preface  and  its  appreciative 
notes.  From  these  the  studeut  will  learik  bow  much  of  the 
beautiful  is  common  to  the  poetry  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  in  spite  of  the  different  and  sometimes  apparenllr 
incongruous  forma  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In  fact,  oo6 
of  Peterson's  favourite  ideits  was  that,  in  spite  of  difference 
of  form,  the  spirit  of  these  two  classes  of  literature  was  much 
the  some.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  to  he  seen  in  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  Tallabhadera's  Sabhasitavali,  by 
Pandit  Durgtiprasiida  and  himself,  where  he  gallantly  defends 
Sanskrit  romantic  poetry  from  the  too  sweeping  charges  of 
barrenness  and  futility  brought  against  it  by  a  certain 
IcKraod  Sanskrit  scholar.  Indeed,  no  one  can  have  known 
[  Peterson,  or  have  studied  bis  introductions  to  E&dambari 
Vat  the  SubhafU&cali,  without  recognizing  that,  in  m&ay  ^M 
rpspects,  his  temperament  was  poetic  rather  than  scbolaetic  ^^ 
His  fireat  aim  was  to  (each  his  readers  how  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  thi"  beauties  which  he  certainly  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
himself  :  he  was  not  so  anxious,  as  an  interpreter,  to  refrain 
from  cuttinij  Gordian  knots  occasionally. 

Among  Peterson's  other  works  may  be  mentioned  editions 
of  l\ioII>f"/:i'!. i'.  of  the  P.,.!dl,nti  of  SJnigadhara,  a  ^^election 
of  Hymus  from  the  Riir  Veda  with  Translation,  and  the 
tirsi  two  parts  of  a  Handlvok  to  the  Study  of  the  Rig  Veda. 

lie  contributed  frequently  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
llranch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Suciely.  and  was  President  of 
that  S,.ciotv  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  To  our  Journal  he 
cmiribule^i,  in  ISOl  (p.  3U),  a  valuable  article  on  Pdni.,i, 
I\.,t  'i,<[(  {u-i,iun-n-i-n,  :  irtth  nomi-  roiini-k'  on  the  Aye  of 
d'l^^i'.-'ii  S'tinKHt  P:<-hy.  in  which  he  upheld  the  view, 
supported  also  by  Hindu  tradition,  that  the  great  gram- 
marian and  the  awlhor  of  certain  verses,  quoted  in  the 
Sn',l,ti.iitar.r/i  of  Vallabhadeva,  the  Pa,l,tl>-ifi  of  S^lrngadhara 
iind  olM'where,  were  one  and  tlie  same  person,  and,  following 
the  lead  given   by  Bithler  in   his  then  recent   paper  on  Die 
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Itiduichen  Tnschriften  und  das  Alter  der  Indischen  Kunstpoeate, 
contended  for  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  Sanskrit  poetry 
of  the  fixed  classical  form  than  scholars  had  been  generally 
inclined  to  allow. 

As  a  public  speaker  and  as  a  writer,  Peterson  was  master 
of  a  most  beautiful  English  style.  He  several  times  acted 
as  Professor  of  English  at  Elphinstone  College,  and  as 
examiner  in  English  for  the  Bombay  University.  For  the 
benefit  of  native  students,  he  compiled  a  volume  of  model 
essays,  and  published  editions,  with  notes,  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Merchant  of  Venice  "  and  the  fourth  book  of  Palgrave's 
"  Golden  Treasury."  He  frequently  wrote  for  the  Press — 
chiefly  for  the  Times  of  India — and  seemed  to  handle  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  political  and  otherwise,  with  the  same 
facility  and  felicity. 

All  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  with  some  degree 
of  intimacy  will  very  sadly  miss  not  only  the  cultured  and 
refined  scholar  but  also  the  genial  and  warm-hearted  friend. 

•  E.  J.  Rapson. 
October  2,  1899. 
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GOLD    MEDAL. 

As  our  members  are  aware,  Mr.  WoUaston  is  issuing 
a  third  appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  the  establishment 
on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  Fund  for  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal.  The  following  list  shows  the  result  thus  far.  For 
purpose  of  reference  the  results  of  the  two  former  appeals 
are  also  here  reprinted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  end  of  September  the  result 
of  the  third  appeal  has  been  the  very  satisfactory  total  of 
£130  3«.  Od.  The  balance  now  required  to  complete  the 
Endowment  Fund  is  therefore  about  £100.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during  the  next  few 
months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the  Medal  in  the 
summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the  entire  sum 
has  been  raised. 
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Uona.  A.  Bortli 
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Mr.  H.  BevsridiM     

Mt.  £.  L.  Braodceth 

Ur.  E.  0.  BroTDe    

Hi.  R.  Bum      

Dr.  0.  Codringlon    

FrnraBBDi  E.  B.  Cuwell     ... 

Dr.  R.  N.  Curt     

ProIeMot  DoDoer 

SirM.  E   Grant  Dafl      ... 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet 

Mr.  K.  W.  FraiCT    

Dr.  M.  OiaUr 

Caplaio  Oerini 

Mr  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 

Mre,  Oibsoo      

Sic  Frtidenok  Gold^mid    ... 
'UaiDt-GeiLonil  Gonet      ... 

Mt.  B.  Griffllb 

Ut.  K.  Hmp     ... 

--'■IrW.  WibM  Hutrter     ... 

>.  W.Irria* 

r.  B.  C.  K«t 

Mr.  .T.  K'ntiEily 

Ub  Uif.-hiics.'  KfjrnlnVur.1111 
Mr.  F.  W,  IjmrmcB 

Dr.  G.  W.  Leilner   

Mr.  Gu;  La  Strauge...     ... 
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Mr.  B.  LUIbt    

Mr.  W.  MoDmibU     

Profewor  D.  HarKnlionlh 

Mr.  C.J.  Munetti   

PtdI.  Bnrbii-T  i]«  Mejmud... 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mm»tU 

Sir  M.  MouiBr-Williaiiii ... 

Sir  WillinmMuit      

ProlCT-otF.  MutMiiUer... 

Mr.  a.  A.  E.  Null    

Mm.  Hinimur    

Mr.  W.  J.  PmnderMrt  ... 
Tie  Pnaideut,  Lord  Re«f 
The  MirquHHa  ot  Itipcn   ... 

Mr.  J.  G.Scott 

Muds.  iSmile  Seourt 

Mr  B,  Sewell   

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawner   

Colunei  R.  C.  Temple       ... 

Dr.  T.  H.  Thornton 

Uii  BigbiiHE  the  MakiiSja 

of  TmTMCOCB  

Mr.  DuvchBDd  Cttonuhutd 

Mr.  M.  J.Wnlhtnuc 

Mr.  T.  WatUrc 

Sir  Rayinoud  West    

Mr.  K.  H.  Wliliili,!.! 
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Mr.  Abdullah  ibn  Yusuf  Alj 

Mr.  H.  J.  Allin 

Mans.  A.  Biirtli  (2nd  don.] 

Dr.  J.  BurfrtsB 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cupper     

I'mfUBsor  Donuer  (2nd  don.) 

Dr.  Daka 

Gpiieral  Forloni        

Mr.  F.  L  GiildKniLJ 

MajuT-Genurul  GoBset  (2nd 

Dr.  U.  Griemnn 

Mrs.  B.  H.  HodKs..n  ... 
Mr  W.  lrTine(;nddnn.)... 
Major-Genoral    Jo>;o   Tte- 

Mr.  A.  M.  f.  Jnckson      '.'.'. 

His  niKhnri<n  Kerala  Vurma 

(inJ  dnu.)       


Mrs.  I^pwis  (Znddon.)       ... 

Mr.  W.  Lupton 

rriifessor    D.     Margoliouth 

(Viid  don.)      1 

Mr.F.D.M'icntta(!nddoD.) 

Mr.  Lewia  Hive 

Mrs.  Bflanda      

I'roFfeaur  £.  Scbradcr 

Dr.  M.  A.  SlriD 

Mr.C.  K.TnwnevlSnddoD. 

TheEov.  Dr.  Tujl.>r 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tbalcber 

rrofe=.*or  Ti..!« 

Mr.  T.  WHltrTs  (indd..n.) 
Mr.A  N.WollaatunCJnddon.) 
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Mr.  E.  Grant  Burls 

Rt.  ReT.  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter 
Dr.  0.  Codrington  ('inddon.) 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Curzon  (Viceroy 

of  India)        

Dr.  R.  N.  Cust  (2nd  don.) 
Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins 

Sir  Joseph  Fa^r     

Captain  Gerini  (2nd  don.)... 

Professor  de  Goej  e    

Dr.  Grierson  ^2nd  don.)  ... 
Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.  ... 
The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  George 

Hamilton  (Sec.  of  State 

for  India)       

Lord  Harris       

Captain  Hatfeild       

Mr.  R.  Heap  (2nd  don.)  ... 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker    

Sir  W.  Wilson  Hunter  (2nd 

don.)       

Mr.  H.  C.  Kay  (2nd  don.) 

SirA.  KemhaU 

Professor  Kern 

Professor  Eielhom    

Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
The  Rey.  G.  A.  Langdale... 
Mr.  P.  W.  Lawrence  (2nd 
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Mr.  H.  Morris 

Mr.  W.  Morrison      

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji     ... 

Mr.  Edmund  Neel     

Sir  Henry  Norman    

Lord  Northbrook       

Dr.  Pfungst       

Sir  E.  C.  Ross 

Mrs.  Rylands  (2nd  don.)  ... 

Professor  Sachau       

Messrs.      Sampson,      Low, 

Marston,  &  Co 

The  Rev,  Professor  Sayce... 
Sir  Thomas  Seccombe 
Mr.  R.  Sewell  (2nd  don.)... 
Messrs.  T.  N\  Singh  &  Co. 

Sir  R.  Strachey        

Rt.  Rev.  Sumangala  (High 

Priest  of  Ceylon) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot     

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney  (3rd  don.) 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  (2nd  don.) 
Col.  R.  C.  Temple  (2nd  don.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas 

Sir  A.  C.  Trevor       

H.R.H.  Prince  Vajiranana 
Mr.  T.  Watters  (3rd  don.) 

Prof  essor  "Weber        

Lord  Wenlock    
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Sir  Albert  Woods      
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A. 


jLbbasid  Caliphate,  847. 

Abhira  tribe,  384. 

Aba  T&bir  al-Ehat&nl's  biography  of 

Perstan  poets,  45  et  seq. 
'A^ud-ad-Dawlah,  867. 
Agastya,  326. 
Aeni  Pura^a,  623. 
Ahivhatra,  313. 
Ahura  Mazda,  274,  605. 
Aiyanar-ithan,  226. 
Aka-Beada  language,  673. 
Akar-Bale  language,  674. 
Akbar's  nurse  Maham  Anaga,  99. 
Akriti,  319. 
Ameshaspentas,  280. 
Amin,  864. 
Anarta,  621. 

Andaman  Fire  Legend,  673. 
Andhras,  369. 
Anga  tribe,  311. 
Angra  Mainyu,  274. 
Anniyersary  Meeting,  699. 
Antarreda,  312. 
Ann,  308,  311. 
Apollodotus  Philopator,  362. 
Arabic  MSS.,  906. 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  MSS.  in 

Hunterian  Library,  739. 
Ara(^,  311. 
Ari,  139,  669. 

Aryan  speech  spread  in  India,  300. 
Aryan    tribes,   origin  of   Lunar  and 

Bolar,  296,  619. 
Aryans  in  India,  298. 
AryayaiT^,  308. 
Asadi,  64. 

Atharu'l  BUad  of  al-Qazwini,  61. 
Aukau-Juwoi  lauffoage,  675. 
Authorities    for    literary    history    of 

Persia,  49. 
Ayesta,  the  initiatiye,  271. 
Ayesta,  initiatiye  of,  and  soul  theory, 

429. 
Ay  vaiyar,  Indian  poetess,  286. 


al.<Awf!*s  Lubabn'l-Albab,  46, 63, 66. 

Ayodhya,  623  et  seq. 

Axi  Dahaka,  the  snake,  342. 


B. 


Babylonian  contract-tablets  or  legal 

documents,  103. 
Baobn-Powbll,  B.  H.,  Notes  on  the 

Oriein  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar  Aryan 

Tribes  and  on  the  Rajput  Clans,  296, 

619. 
Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate, 

847. 
Bahikk  tribe,  311. 
Bais  tribe,  662. 
Balahbad,  68  et  seq. 
Balarama,  319. 
Balonga,  the  oldest  capital  of  Champa, 

665. 
Bapa's   Har^a-Carita,   two   lists   of 

words,  486. 
Barbad,   minstrel   of  the   Houses   of 

Sasan  and  Saman,  64  et  seq. 
Babklbt,  D.  G.,  Chiniot  of  Babar's 

First  Campaign  in  India,  132. 
Barmecides,  853. 

Basuk  Nag,  god  of  Summer,  341. 
Baynbs,  H.,  Theory  of  Soul  and  the 

Initiatiye  of  the  Ayesta.  429. 
Bellary  cinder-mounds,    their    origin 

and  use,  1-16. 
Bbndall,  C,  Pali  MSS.  in  Nepal, 

422. 
Bendya,  286. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  874. 
Bbybridob,  H.,  Hum&yi^'s  Inscrip- 
tion at  Jam,  666. 

Muham  Anaga,  99. 

More     Light     on     'Omar 

^layam,  136. 
Bhaiacnara  yillages,  331. 
Bharata,  621. 
Bharatas,  309. 
Bhartrdaman,  367  et  seq. 


Bbnltiflu,  630. 

Bhitnuka,  3ie. 

BIlnJR  tlilM,  311,  S19. 

Bhrgu  tnhe,  -297. 

Bbuyu,  3S0. 

Bii'nnLPH,  Colonel  J.,  DTDutin  a-nd 

O^nmlagii^al  THbles  of  tlie  WeaUm 

Kgatraniu,  3G7, 
Billon  vmimf.  402. 
BIsut.fiD,  Miulprut(«,  £S. 
Blaouen.  C.  U.,  BaloiiRa,  Tlio  olclwt 

Ciipitnl  ot  Chuniua.  O^i. 
Li.t  of    MbUj   Books    be- 

uutiitlitui  to  the  Sociutji  by  tlic  Uto 

SirW.  E.  MjuwuU,  lil. 
Blocs,  T,,  Piipp*  Inscriptiini.  42S. 
BoUK.    Un.,     The    AuUioi   of    the 

Biiunavaipn,  ST  4. 
Bmliataaiani.  SiS. 
BBDVtin.  £.  O..  Th*  Ohaliar  Mnqala 

of  Kldli>nit-i--Aril^I-i-8iimAiitaudi, 

InktlftUd  into  Ku)ili«li,  013,767; 

tpKiaUg  indrxrd,  Sil. 

Souraua  ut  Uavlatahuh,  ST. 

Y«t  Mo™  Ugbt  t,n  'Umar-i- 

Khu;r;*'>i,  400. 
Batlilliul    aoulpturea   from    Taklit-i- 

BahU.  422. 
Bndt^nta  oiDder-moimd,  8. 


tribal  p 


il  village  fpi*- Aryan)  inlmlia. 


L. 


Damai^L'tailH,  374  *>  i^tl- 
buuujailBJri.  SiiS  «l  w<4. 
DiitaikHfnB,  3SH  pt  h«|. 
Damp  the  turtoiK,  SM. 
UaUrntha,  AUI. 


»n  India  aiid  iJalijlm  ,     . . 
-Coainen  Kharuftht  MS..  «2«. 
-  Th«n7  irf    -Soul'    in  tfav 


Uiianuhoda.  71. 


iiucriptioiu    foam 


t,  332. 


Dean«'a    (Mai 

Uilirana,  H9J. 
DeiDOu  woiahlp  in  India,  341. 
Dewoli  fealival,  34S. 
IJibali  fwlival,  3(6. 
Divmlaaa.  SOS. 

DruTidisn  apetot^il* limit  in  Iadi*,8M. 
Dnad*ati,  Sit. 
RniliTTi,  30S,  311. 
Lj»,ieU  iliirl".-ii  M-;t-iVlj^viiuf,i-iir,  10. 


t^i!t;inu,  'i6S  el  wq. 

Ciuttn,  The  four,  '^99. 

Cuuhiin  dan.  o4G. 

Ciiii:  ilravings  iu  the  Eiiitnut  Rimj 

no. 

Cbnhiir  Maqila,  G3.  56. 

Cimhir  Ma4ala  i.t  XidhSmi-i-'An-ic 

■•Stininrr|an<li,  trausiadrl  by  K. 

Browiu!,613,75J;  fpecially mdti. 


■nkhru'iidin  Ra/ 
'.ikbm  -  (l.lin  1 
iitlribiitrd  111,  1 


Gii<1hi.  314. 
Giiniliirini.  90G 


Ki.ituarR..nn.>,  NWl'.. 

C'oiiiHj.'o     of     .MnbuL^iitrjip] 

K«iitrapna  ol  ijuta^jtru  ati 


n  tho      tibis^r.!*'  Uuiitrrian  Librun-  Catnlngna 


»Kbnr"?tbi  MS.,  126. 
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Grammar,  Theory  of  uniyersal,  565. 
Greek  influence  on  Indian  art,  423. 
Grebma,  286. 
Guptas,  318. 
Gurjara  tribes,  299. 


H. 


J^abiba  Banu,  daughter  of  Aziz  Eoka, 

100. 
Haechataspas,  285. 
Haihayas,  311,  320,  333. 
^amdu'llah  Mustawfi  of  Qaswin,  63. 
Harlbz,  C.  db,  Tathagata,  131. 
Har^a-Carita,  two  lists  of  words,  486. 
j^asan  $aba^,  137. 
^asan-i-^abbal?,  409  et  seq. 
Hastinapura,  312. 
Hebrew  magic,  200. 
Hewitt,  J.  F.,  Pre-Aryan  Communal 

Village  in  India  and  Europe,  329. 
Hlnayana,  422. 
Ho  Eols,  330. 
Horn,  P.,  Persian  MS.  attributed  to 

FakhruMdin  Razi,  424. 
Hoti-Mardan,  sculptures,  423. 
HiilagQ,  captures  Baghdad,  849. 
Humayiin*8  inscription  at  Jam,  666. 
Hu^a  tribes,  299. 
Huvishka,  Coins  of,  423. 
HvogTas,  285. 
Hwen  Thsang,  318. 


I. 


Ibn-Hawkal,  864. 
Ibn  Jubayr,  875. 
Ibn  Khallikan,  880. 
Ikshwaku,  520. 
Ikshwakus,  297,  308. 
*Imad-ad-Din  of  Isfahan,  873. 
Indian  communal  village,  329. 
Indo- Scythians,  318. 
Indraprastha,  312. 
Initiative  of  the  Avesta,  271. 
Inscription  of  Humayun  at  Jam,  665. 
Inscriptions,  The  Pepp4,  425. 
Inscriptions  from  Udyaua,  895. 
Irvine,  W.,  James  Fraser,  214. 
Istakhri,  864. 
I^varad^tta,  384. 


J. 


Jadon  tribes,  553. 

Jadu  fiajputs,  318. 

Jam,  Humayiin*8  inscription  at,  665. 


Jamaspa,  285. 

Jami'u't-Tawarikh,  409. 

Janmejaya,  313. 

Jarasandha,  314. 

Jayadaman,  360  et  seq. 

Jayadratha,  620. 

Jewish  ethics,  200. 

jTgi  Anaga,  a  nurse  of  Akbar,  99. 

Jivadaman  (Swami),  362  et  seq. 

Jowari  (millet),  330. 


K. 


EaQQhapaghata  or  Ea^hwaha,  531. 
Eadru,  313. 

Eaimiir  Range,  cave  drawings,  89. 
Ealyani     inscriptions     of     Eing 

Dhammaceti  of  Pegu,  139. 
Eampilya,  313. 
Eanauj,  315. 
Eankasena,  529. 
Eapilaswa,  521. 
Eapilavastu,  525. 
Earattalaiyar,  Indian  poet,  256. 
Eairkotaka,  313. 
Earpans,  285. 
Earusba,  521. 
Ea4i,  312. 

Ea.4mir  antiquities,  20 U 
Eaayapa,  313. 
Eathi  tribes,  307. 
Eausambhi,  314. 
Eavis,  285. 
Eessari  (millet),  330. 
Ehakan!  the  Persian  poet,  874. 
Ehakharata,  Esatrap  family,  369. 
Ehalid  al-Fayykd,  69. 
Eharo^thi  (Gosinga)  MS.,  426. 
Eharosthi  inscriptions,  359. 
Ehatib,  867  et  seq. 
Ehwang-tzi,  331. 
Eilli-Valuvan,  267. 
Eol  language,  575. 
Eolarian  speech,  its  limit  in  India, 

300. 
Eolarians,  329. 

E6-perum-95ran,  king  in  Urraiy^,  269. 
Eorwas,  331.' 
Eosala,  312. 

Eottavai,  Indian  demoness,  237,  242. 
Eropf,    L.    L.,  The    Mohammadan 

Calendar,  142. 
Erostri,  319. 

E^aharata,  Ks^atrap  family,  368  et  seq. 
E^atrapas  (Western)  coinage,  867. 
Eshatnyas,  296. 
Euddako-Nedum-Qeralathan,    Indian 

prince,  264. 
Kurral,  226. 


Leitner,  G.  W.,  obituary,  72S. 

Lb  Stbanob,  6.,  Bughdad  dnilDg  ths 

AbbBBid  Caliphate,  847- 
Lingol,  The  Stag  of,  330. 
LuLibul-Albab,  i6,  63. 
Lugals,  name  of  god  Merodach,  IDS. 
Lughat-i-Fun  of  Asadi,  £4. 
Lunac  Arfan  tribes,  235,  619. 


Uundu,  329.  332. 
Marugan,  Dravidian  ^od,  32 
al-Miutangir,  4IS. 
Muata'gim,  B4S. 
Mu'tadid,  S«0. 


HtcnoNBLL,  A.  A.,  fiuddhist  Sculp- 
tureg  from  Takht-i-Bahu,  422. 

MBdhyad«aa,  313. 

Madra  tribe,  311. 

Magndha,  312, 

Magadhi  dialect,  301. 

Uairic  among  the  Hebrews,  200. 

Mjihabhirata,  30S. 

Itlaham  Anaf^a,  99. 

MaharSfVri  dialert,  301. 

Mnhayann,  4^2,  4SS. 

Mabdl,  8.^3. 

Mahish-Mati,  Indian  goddess,  339. 

MahmQd  of  Ghazni,  3u7. 

Maidyomah,  2ab. 

Makiindi,  3t3. 

Malnv  books,  colleeHon  beqoeathed  b; 
Sir  W.  E.  Maiwell,  HI. 

Matinn,  Death  of,  849. 

Haniqibu'sh-Shu-nra,  47. 

Manki,  head  of  a  Kol  Pnrha,  332. 

Mnn}iir,  ftninder  of  Baghdad,  849. 

Manuvaiiaawata,  S20. 

Mara  in  Takht-i-Babai  acnlptnrea,  423. 

Mari-nmiDa,   South    Indiaa  goddess. 


Nadim    Kbwaja   ESka,   hi 

Maham  Anaga,  99. 
Nugos,  313. 
Nngbunsi  Baias  of  Chntu 

332. 
Nahapina,  368  et  teq. 
Nahiua,  297. 
N»,\n',  339. 

their  customs,  339  st  k 

Nasik  ioicriptions,  309. 
NB)ir-i-Ehusraw,  41S. 
Nedista,  521. 
Nest- builders,  331. 
NicsoLHaH,  R.A.,  Peraiaii  1 

buled  to  Fakhru'ddin  &U 

■ ■ — -  Bome  Arabic  MBS 

Kicolo  CoDti  Tisits  Vijayanai 
Ni^iaml  -  i  -  'Ariidi  >  i  -  Bai 

Uhahar  Maqala,  translated 

Browne,   S13,   7S7  ;    ipm 

dritd,  841. 
Nidhiini-i-'Arfidi,  £3. 
Nidliamu'l  Ualk,  400  st  seq 
NiEayat,  61. 
Nikamhha,  621. 
Nlla,  Indian  king.  339. 
Nimbipiiram  cindai-monnd, 
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NoTiOBS  OF  Books  {continued) — 
Nicholson,  R.  A.,  Poems  from  the 

Bivaa-i-Shams-i-Tabriz,  162. 
Douglas,     B.     E.,    Catalogue    of 

Japanese  Books  and  MSS.  in  the 

British  Museum,  169. 
Pautz,  Dr.  0.,  Muhammeds  Lehre, 

161. 
Hedin,  Sren,  Throngh  Asia,  166. 
Menant,  D.,  Les  Parsis,  167. 
Fonctionnaires  Coloniaux,  tome  i, 

176. 
B^g^me  foncier  aux  Colonies,  176. 
Amr  b.   Bal^r  al-Jal^ij;,  Livre  des 

Beaut^s  et  des  antitheses,  177. 
£th6,    C.    H.,  Neupersische    Lit- 

teratur,  181. 
Jensen,  P.,  Hittitur  nnd  Armenier, 

182. 
Griffith,  F.  LI.,  E^ypt  Exploration 

Fund  Archaeological  Reports,  186. 
E^jpt  Exploration  Fund 

Archaeological  Surrey,  186. 
Irving,  Rev.  F.  F.,  Persian  Gram- 
mar in  Modem  Syriac,  186. 
Cook,  S.  A.,  Glossary  of  Aramaic 

Inscriptions,  190. 
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SANSKEIT,    ARABIC, 
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Th^  system  of  Transliteration  shown  in  the  Tables  given 
overleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  of  1894 ;  and,  in  a 
Resolution,  dated  October,  1896,  the  Council  of  the  Rotal 
Asiatic  Society  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  (so 
far  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies,  "  that  the  very  great  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  " 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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San.  Ssc.  and  2V#4M.  for  C«^Um — E.  R.  Oooneratne,  Esq.,  Atapatta  Mada- 
liyar,  Galle. 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  aocessible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  yarious  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  Fniversity  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  respect  of  their  yalue  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  B.C.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  eyery-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — ^the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd« 
hists  have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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movement  in  the  world's  hiatoiy  wljich  bears  any  close  resem* 
blanoe  to  early  Christianity.     In  the  history  of  speech  they  contnia 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  lunguage  midway  between 
the  Vedic  Simskrit  and  the  varioua  modtrn  forms  of  «peeeh  ia  . 
India.     In  the  history  of  Indian  liternture  there  ia  nothing  older  J 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Vedic  writings;  and  all  the  ] 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  inflnenced  I 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  dirtrot  I 
sTideoce.     It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publico-   ' 
ttOD  of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  antliropolugieul,  philological,  literary,  or  J 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Tedus  has  alrettdy  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8to. 
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pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  On 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
eubscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  tho  Society, . 
vhioh  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  Ihnt  perRons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publieation 
of  these  importunt  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
rend  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


*»•  Subicripthn*  fur  IRM  are  due,  arid  it  i*  tamtttly  reqveited 
thai  tubscribers  icUt  tend  in  l/ieir  pai/menU  without  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  erpense  and  trouble  of  perionalfi/  uxhng  for  them.  Jll  v-ho  ran 
convenientlif  do  so  ihouhl  tend  the  Fii'e  Guinea!  for  tix  i/eart,  lo 
their  oirn  betiefii  and  that  of  the  Socieli/  alto. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  ani/ 
ease  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  alrewdy  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Poit  Opce  Order*  thouJd  he  made  paijnhU  to  the  "  Ptili 
Text  Soeieti/."     (Address:  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  JF.) 
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